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WHAT  SHALL  THE  RATIO  BE? 

THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  CONFERENCE. 

BY  SENATOR  STEWART,  OF  NEVADA  ;  REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM 
M.  8PRIN0ER,  OF  ILLINOIS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS ;  SENATOR  H.  C.  HANSBOROUGH,  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA;  REPRESENTATIVE  B.  P.  BLAND,  OF  MIS- 
SOURI; AND  BEPBESEKTATIVE  JOHN  DALZELL,  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


SENATOR  STEWART : 

The  inadequate  supply  of  gold  creates  alarm.  The  increas- 
ing purchasing  power  of  money  is  destruction  to  the  debtor. 
Fear  of  universal  bankruptcy  or  repudiation  disturbs  the  repose 
of  the  Shylocks.     Falling  prices  discourage  enterprise. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  narrowed  the  basis  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  commercial  world  fully  one-half.  The  use 
of  gold  alone  for  final  payment  reduces  silver  to  credit  money, 
the  same  as  paper.  Demonetization  of  silver  forces  ruinous  com- 
petition to  obtain  gold,  enhances  the  value  of  the  metal,  and  re- 
duces the  price  of  property  and  services.  The  leading  nations  of 
the  commercial  world  compel  payment  in  gold.  There  is  not  gold 
enough  for  all.     Only  the  fittest  can  survive. 

Austria  shrinks  from  the  contest  to  resume  payment  in  gold. 
The  recent  demand  that  she  should  buy  $200,000,600  of  gold  for 
the  purpose  in  hand  could  not  be  resisted,  but  the  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  effect  threatened  the  bankruptcy  of  the  other  creditors 
of  the  gold  combination.     They  have  given  Austria  a  respite  while 
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they  enforce  payment  from  weak  debtors,  reduce  credits,  and  en- 
large their  securities.  When  that  is  done  Austria  must  buy 
over  five  per  cent,  of  the  gold  of  the  world  at  whatever  cost 
it  may  require.  Nothing  but  determined  opposition  can  prevent 
the  gold  combination  from  continuing  to  exact  harder  terms 
until  the  power  of  resistance  is  exhausted,  the  narrow  gold  basis 
established  throughout  the  world,  and  all  men  made  tributary  to 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  controllers  of  gold. 

It  is  natural  for  politicians  to  depend  upon  the  gods  of  avarice 
for  support.  They  endure  with  fortitude  injustice  to  the  people 
while  the  instruments  of  that  injustice  are  concealed.  The  fear 
of  detection  and  the  irritation  which  extortion  creates  are  their 
only  restraints.  When  rebellion  is  threatened,  party  leaders  seek 
refuge  in  falsehood  and  subterfuge.  The  devoted  and  most  faith- 
ful agents  of  the  gold-trust  in  political  life  dare  not  confess  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  destruction  of  silver  as  money;  but  they 
ostentatiously  declare  themselves  bimetallists  while  they  secretly 
conspire  to  destroy  the  money  function  of  silver.  Their  success 
in  deceiving  the  people  by  false  promises  has  inspired  them  with 
contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the  masses. 

The  device  of  an  international  monetarv  conference  has  been 
the  most  successful  fraud.  Of  the  two  conferences,  one  was  held 
in  1878,  the  other  in  1881.  Both  secured  the  object  designed — 
delay.  A  geneml  election  is  pending  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  silver  question  is  a  disturbing  element  in  both 
countries.  Another  conference  is  ])roposed.  Any  evidence  that 
side-tracking  the  silver  question  is  not  the  only  result  intended 
would  be  gratifying. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  authority  of  law  the 
conference  will  be  held.  Has  any  government  to  be  represented 
signified,  by  jirojier  authority,  that  its  mints  will  be  opened  to  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  ujwn  any  conditions  whatever  ?  W'hy  are 
all  the  preliminary  negotiations  relating  to  the  proposed  confer- 
ence confined  within  the  golden  circle  ?  What  questions  are  to 
be  discussed  ?  Is  the  United  States  further  to  be  humiliated  by 
submitting  its  right  to  coin  money  according  to  the  constitution 
to  a  European  conference  of  money-lenders  ? 

The  United  States  demonetised  silver  six  months  in  advance 
of  any  government  of  continental  Europe.  The  suggestion  that 
l3bB  legidation  of  1873  was  secured  by  fraud  does  not  alter  the 
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case.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  that 
robbery  is  undisputed.  Why  should  not  this  government  lead  in 
restoring  the  money  function  to  silver  ? 

The  only  question  which  affords  an  excuse  for  an  interna- 
tional agreement  is  the  ratio.  A  common  ratio  between  the 
gold  and  the  silver  coins  of  the  commercial  nations  might  facili- 
tate exchanges.  But  why  call  a  conference  for  that  purpose 
until  the  countries  to  participate  therein  have  decided  to  open 
their  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  for  depositors  of  bullion  ? 
When  the  several  governments  have  agreed  to  coin  silver,  a 
common  ratio  for  such  coinage  will  be  readily  established.  The 
interest  of  all  concerned  will  require  that  ratio  to  be  about  15^ 
of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 

The  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  contains  more  silver  in 
proportion  to  the  gold  in  the  gold  coin  than  the  silver  coin  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  except  Mexico.  Our  ratio  is 
16  of  silver  to  1  of  gold.  The  ratio  in  Europe  is  15J  of  silver  to 
1  of  gold,  and  the  ratio  of  India  is  about  15  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 
Europe  has  about  $1,100,000,000  of  silver  coin.  She  would  lose 
over  3  per  cent.,  or  something  over  $33, 000, 000,  by  recoining 
her  legal-tender  silver  at  our  ratio.  India  has  about  $900,000,000 
of  silver  coin.  She  would  lose  about  7  per  cent.,  or  about 
•63,000,000,  by  recoining  it  at  our  ratio.  We  have  about 
$500,000,000  of  silver  coin,  which,  if  rccoined  on  the  European 
ratio,  would  give  us  a  gain  of  about  3  per  cent.,  amounting  to 
about  $15,000,000.  There  is  about  $3,900,000,000  of  silver  coin 
in  the  world. 

Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  coinage  as  compared 
with  gold  would  decrease  the  volume  of  silver  coin.  If  a  ratio  of 
twenty  to  one  should  be  established  for  the  reooinage  of  $3,900,- 
000,000  of  silver,  it  would  involve  a  loss  of  more  tlian  $1,000,000,- 
000.  Fifteen  and  one-half  to  one  is  about  the  natural  ratio.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  weight  of  the  stock  of  silver  of 
the  world  is  about  fifteen  and  one-half  times  the  weiglit  of  the 
gold.  Besides,  any  considerable  increase  in  tlie  wei.s:ht  of  silver 
coin  would  make  it  too  heavy  and  inconvenient  for  use.  No 
honest  bimetallist  would  consent  to  a  change  of  the  present  ratio 
of  the  United  States,  except  to  adopt  the  European  ratio  of  fifteen 
and  a  half  to  one. 

Whatever  international  ratio  might  be  established,  the  parity 
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of  the  two  nietnU  would  be  maintained  at  that  ratio.  Neither 
gold  nor  silver  would  then  be  the  standard  for  measurement  of 
value,  but  the  dollar,  the  fmnc,  or  the  pound,  would  be  the  unit 
of  account  and  the  standard.  The  fact  that  the  money  unit  was 
manufactured  of  gold  or  of  silver  would  make  no  difference.  The 
material  required  to  make  a  dollar,  whether  it  were  silver  or  gold, 
would  have  the  same  commercial  value,  and  that  is  whv  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  has  always  main- 
tained the  parity  in  value  of  the  two  metals  at  the  ratio  estab- 
lished bv  law. 

I  do  not  desire  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  administration 
in  its  efforts  for  a  monetary  conference.  I  hope  it  is  not  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  gold  combination.  But  secrecy  is  not  a 
badge  of  honesty.  The  character  of  the  delegates  will  furnish 
much  light.  Any  man  who  argues  that  silver  is  a  burden  to  be 
unloaded  on  some  other  country,  and  not  a  blessing  to  be  coined 
into  money  in  this  country,  is  an  enemy  of  free  coinage.  The 
appointment  of  such  a  man  will  be  evidence  of  bad  faith. 

Wm.  M.  Stewart. 

representative  springer : 

The  silver  question  will  not  down.  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Washington  spent  weeks  in  its  discussion,  and  the 
Senate  has  taken  it  up,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tariff  and  all  other 
subjects.  The  President  has  called  an  international  conference 
to  secure,  if  possible,  an  international  agreement  in  reference  to 
silver  coinage. 

The  only  international  agreement  in  reference  to  gold  and 
silver  coins  which  has  been  entered  into  heretofore,  is  known  as 
the  Ijatin  Union.  It  took  effect  August  1,  1806.  The  nations 
which  entered  into  this  union  at  that  time  were  France,  Belgium, 
Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  but  Greece  and  Koumania  entered  the 
association  in  April,  1807.  This  union  was  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  '•  the  weight,  title,  form  and  circulation  of  their  gold 
and  silver  coins."  The  ratio  of  full  legal  tender  of  silver  and 
gold  wjus  fixed  at  one  of  gold  to  fifteen  and  a  half  of  silver. 

The  contracting  governments  bound  themselves  not  to  coin, 
or  ]>erniit  to  be  coined,  any  gold  or  silver  pieces  other  than  those 
provided  for  in  the  treaty.  The  gold  coins  were  pieces  contain- 
ing 5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  francs,  and  the  silver  coins  were  to  be 
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of  the  denomination  of  one,  two  and  five  francs,  and  of  twenty 
and  fifty  centimes.  The  silver  coins  were  to  be  of  full  legal- 
tender  to  the  amount  of  fifty  francs  between  individuals  of  the 
State  in  which  they  wore  issued,  but  the  nation  issuing  them  was 
to  receive  them  to  any  amount.  It  was  agreed  that  the  amount 
of  silver  coins  of  the  one  and  two-franc  pieces  and  the  twenty  and 
fifty-centime  pieces  should  be  limited  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
six  francs  to  each  inhabitant.  Coins  already  in  circulation  were 
to  be  maintained  in  proportions  fixed  in  the  treaty. 

This  treaty  of  1865  was  to  remain  in  force  until  January  1, 
1880.  If  not  repealed  it  was  to  continue  in  force  for  an  addi- 
tional fifteen  years,  and  so  on  until  repealed. 

A  supplementary  treaty  was  entered  into  by  the  same  nations 
in  1874,  by  which  the  coinage  of  five-franc  pieces  was  limited  for 
that  year  in  each  government  to  a  given  amount,  and  a  similar 
limitation  was  made  for  1875  and  1876  ;  and  in  1877  the  coinage 
of  five-franc  pieces  was  suspended  except  as  to  Italy.  In  1878 
the  same  nations  renewed  their  monetary  treaty.  The  govern- 
ments of  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  Central  and  South 
American  States,  have  established  the  same  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver — that  of  1  to  15^. 

In  Great  Britain  the  ratio  of  limited  coinage  is  that  of  1-  to 
14.28,  in  Germany  the  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  13.957.  In  Mexico 
the  full  legal-tender  ratio  of  the  coinage  is  that  of  1  to  IG^.  In 
the  United  States  the  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  16.  In  Japan  it  is  1 
to  16.16 ;  in  India  it  is  1  to  15. 

The  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  adopted  by  the  various  na- 
tions differs  so  little  that  a  uniform  ratio  could  be  established 
with  bnt  little  inconvenience.  Now  that  the  ratio  of  the  Latin 
Union  has  been  adopted  by  so  many  of  the  leading  nations  of  the 
earth,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  insist  that  that  ratio  should  bo  ac- 
cepted by  other  nations. 

An  international  agreement  fixing  this  ratio,  if  adopted  by 
the  United  States,  England,  Germany  and  Mexico,  in  addition  to 
the  nations  which  have  already  adopted  it,  would  secure  in  a  very 
short  time  a  universal  acquiescence  in  this  ratio.  In  that  event 
the  United  States  could  recoin  all  its  silver  pieces  and  make  a 
profit  by  the  operation.  On  every  15^  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
new  coins  the  government  would  receive  a  bonus  of  one-half  ounce. 
Onr  dollar  woald  then  be  equal  to  five  francs  of  the  Latin  Union. 
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A  limited  ugreemeut  of  this  kind  would  greatly  facilitate  commer- 
cial transact ioiiS;  and  simplify  aud  imify  the  coinage  of  all  nations 
entering  into  the  agreement.  If  a  limited  agreement  of  this 
kind  could  be  made  and  put  into  practical  operation,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  more  liberal  provisions  looking  to  a 
larger  use  of  silver  could  be  secured  in  the  future.  In  the  course 
of  time  free  and  unlimited  coinage  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
adopted  by  the  leading  commercial  nations.  Those  who  desire  to 
accomplish  free  coinage  must  realize  that  complete  success  cannot 
be  ex[>eeted  immediately.  There  is  so  much  prejudice  or  misap- 
prehension on  the  subject  that  international  agreements  establish- 
ing fixed  ratios  and  uniform  and  unlimited  coinage  will  be  entered 
upon,  if  at  all,  with  great  hesitation.  This  fact,  however,  should 
not  deter  those  who  desire  the  utilization  of  both  metals  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  from  favoring  every  effort  to  bring  about 
international  monetary  conferences.  If  complete  success  is  not  at 
first  accomplished,  partial  success  may  be  ;  and  partial  success,  to 
the  extent  of  securing  the  provisions  of  the  Latin  Union  for  all 
great  commercial  nations,  is  attainable  and  may  be  secured  at  the 
first  conference  which  may  be  held. 

It  is  evident  that,  unless  earnest  effort  is  made,  no  agreement 
can  be  secured  ;  and,  as  an  advocate  of  bimetallism,  I  favor  every 
reasonable  effort  that  can  be  put  forth,  which  looks  to  the  greater 
utilization  of  both  metals.  I  favor  especially  an  international 
monetary  congress,  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  at  the  earliest 
time  pmcticable  ;  and  any  and  all  conferences  whose  object  it  may 
be   to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  great  commercial    nations   in 

this  matter. 

William  M,  Spkincjek. 


SKXATOR    HANSBROUGU: 

Whex  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  shall  have  been 
placed  upon  an  equality  with  each  other  as  to  a  monetary  medium, 
the  political  patents  now  running  upon  the  use  of  such  expres- 
sions as  ''gold  bugs"  and  •* silver  kings"  will  have  expired,  and 
bimetallism  will  prevail. 

What  is  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  established  relationship 
between  gold  and  silver — say  16  to  1  in  all  the  gold-union  nations, 
with  the  positive  understanding  that  such  relationship  is  not  to 
be  disturbed  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  interested 
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powers.  An  international  monetary  agreement  is  the  only  means 
by  which  this  result  can  bo  reached. 

For  fifty  years,  at  least,  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to- 
wards what  may  be  termed  a  universal  currency.  The  effects  of 
the  operations  of  the  old  colonial  and  subsequent  State-banking 
systems  may  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  this  proposition.  In  co- 
lonial times  the  paper-currency  pound  sterling  in  V^irgiuia,  Ken- 
tucky,  Alabama^  and  Florida,  was  worth  4$3.33,  while  New  York 
currency  was  worth  but  $2.50.  In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  the  value  of  the  paper  pound  wtis  $2.70, 
while  in  the  current  issues  of  the  **  realms "  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  it  was  worth  $4.20.  The  inequality  in  subsidiary 
currency  was  proportionately  great.  Then  came  the  State-bank- 
ing system,  with  its  **  wild-cat"  issues,  and  the  ludicrous  at- 
tempts of  a  dozen  State  legislatures  to  deal  with  the  currency 
question,  each  after  its  own  original  plan. 

The  commercial  bonds  are  much  closer  between  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  between 
the  States  of  the  Union  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  therefore  the 
argument  in  favor  of  an  international  money  with  a  uniform  ratio 
is  much  stronger.  The  superiority  of  national  management  of  the 
finances  over  State  management  has  long  been  recognized  and 
admitted.  The  etlicacy  of  international  uianagenient  must  be 
apparent  to  all. 

Statute  laws  in  one  country  fixing  the  value  of  a  money  metal 
that  circulates  and  has  a  different  coinage  value  in  another  must 
result  in  financial  and  commercial  confusion  to  both.  The  com- 
mercial disasters  and  business  uncertainties  so  prevalent  in  tlie 
United  States  during  the  days  of  independent  State-bank  money  is- 
sues may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example  of  what  may  be  expected  if  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth  continue  to  pursue  independent  policies 
with  respect  to  the  ratio  and  fineness  of  their  respective  metallic 
moneys  or  to  the  use  of  the  product  of  their  respective  mines. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  fear  that  silver  would  become  dan- 
gerously cheap,  owing  to  the  increased  production,  the  discovery 
of  new  mines  and  the  improved  methods  of  mining  and  smelting, 
that  caused  the  £uroi>ean  nations  to  begin  the  hoarding  of  gold 
by  adopting  the  gold  standard  and  closing  their  mints  to  the  white 
metal,  as  it  was  their  apprehension  that  the  United  States  was 
about  to  adopt  the  silver  standard  on  its  own  account.     This  fact 
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\H  fairly  ilhutratod  in  recent  trade  statigtics.  For  the  nine  months 
(Muling  March  3],  1892^  the  balance  of  trade  in  merchandise  was 
|I2()9,:)73,H03  in  our  favor.  Logically,  $209,373,803  in  money 
HJioiild  havu  come  back  to  us  from  the  purchasing  nations,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fat^t  wo  received  but  tL^J,253,7G5  in  actual  money.  The 
(lifTorenco  of  $193, 120,038  consisted  chiefly  of  American  securities 
winch  the  foreigner  preferred  to  part  with  rather  than  give  up  his 
'^ild,  whicli  he  believes  will  go  to  a  premium  should  the  United 
StatoH  ventare,  alone,  upon  tioo  coinage  of  silver.  That  he  would 
also  Hhip  hirt  silver  to  this  country  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  while 
ibe  silver  bullion  act  of  1890  (the  present  law)  was  under  discus- 
sion and  in  process  of  enactment  by  the  Fifty-first  Congress  our 
imports  of  silver  were  greater  than  our  exports  by  $8,000,000. 

It  is  eontondeil  by  the  advocates  of  a  free  silver  coinage  law 
for  the  UnitiHl  States  alone  that  *'  the  people  want  more  money,'' 
I.  (*.,  agn^itor  |>er  capita  circulation.  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
stniurtive  and  '*  catching  *'  argument.  If  the  (K^r  capita  circulation 
of  the  world  should  Ik>  inoreiiseil — and  it  will  be  increased  when 
the  gold-union  nations  adopt  biuieUdlism,  which  they  eventually 
must  do — the  jHH^de  wouhl  have  more  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  TnitiHl  StiUois,  by  act  of  Congress,  obligate 
it.^'lf  to  |viy  $1.29  (K^r  ounce  for  silver,  which  is  now  worth  but 
IM  oonts  |H^r  ouutv  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  our  ()er  capita 
oiivulation.  while  ii  would  be  increaseil  to  a  slight  extent  by  rea- 
s%Mt  of  the  frtv  ooinjige  of  silver,  would  U*  dei?rt»astHl  by  the  exact 
amount  of  gv^ld  that  must  inevitably  take  itst^lf  abn^d  to  do  ser- 
viiv  among  tlio  nations  ni^w  o)H>ra(ing  \\\xm  the  gold  standan). 
In  the  f.^iv  of  iho  fa<'t  thai  during  the  (vist  two  and  a  half  years 
we  have  exjMrunl  fc^^\lHH>.iKH>  of  mon'handi^^  in  e\i\*^  of  the 
au\ount  Im)vrtiHl  and  should  ihort*foro  have  reivivixl  ihai 
amount  of  money  frvMU  our  fortngn  ousxomorss  we  have  alsio 
o\ix>rti\i  $To.iHH\i>i\>  of  gvJd  in  exvvss  of  our  gi*ld  imjvrt;?:  in 
,Vil  f^^.•^.lW,lW  in  weialth  amU  abr^vihl  in  the  ivgular  vx^irse  of 
;nulo,  fo."  whioh  there  i#  no  rot  urn — an  amount  t>qttai  to  about 
$1*  jvr  v'a;v;:4  of  oar  ivpuUtion,  whioh  i*  ^ui^e  as  much  as  wouui 
ha\e  Uvv,  »,:»U\:  ;o  our  money  oir^-ulatixni  ha^x  wo  purv^hasse^i  an^ 
<\v;r.tv:,  a:  $l,xN  ivr  i^iinvv*  the  entire  worid's  o:iuv.:i  of  :s:^«r 
f^xr  live  ssr.H*  :v:\*x?.  This  )vr  c^ix^IA  i-^iiv^ulaiUMi  «^iu^jiT:on  mill 
*.)»v.t  *^f  o^v*isi,:tT*Mo  i:ntM4ij::ftii\va.  U  U  *>»*  ihiu^  lo  mak^ 
HK^tK^  and  a2^>(}MC  «o  k^^i^  iu 
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Gold  and  silver  have  been  the  money  mediums  of  the  people 
for  thousands  of  years ;  so  will  they  ever  remain.  They  cannot 
and  should  not  be  retired, — neither  of  them.  International  regu- 
lation is  the  true  remedy.  The  present  financial  evils  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  particular  nation  ;  they  exist  in  all.  There  is 
sufficient  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a 
healthy  international  money  circulation.  The  necessity  for  in- 
flation does  not  exist. 

It  seems  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  this  country  at  this  time, 
and  of  other  countries  as  well^  that  there  shall  be  an  international 
conference  to  consider  the  money  question,  not  from  the  narrow 
standpoint  of  sectional  or  community  interests,  but  upon  the 
broader  plane  of  international  benefit,  which  will  be  lasting  in  its 
effects.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  to  secure  an  agreement  in 
favor  of  bimetallism  in  all  the  countries  represented ;  no  othei 
conclusion  can  be  reached.  International  free  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver  is  the  end  in  view ;  nothing  less  will  bo  accepted 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  A  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Conference  to  recommend  this  as  the  common  policy,  or  the 
failure  of  the  conferring  powers  to  recognize  such  recommenda- 
tion by  prompt  and  appropriate  legislation,  would  simply  relegate 
the  whole  question  back  to  individual  governments  to  be  dealt  with 
as  a  matter  of  local  concern ;  and  the  result,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  is  easily  foretold.  Unlimited  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, with  such  ratio  or  other  regulations  as  the  extremists  might 
determine  upon,  would  be  authorized  by  law.  One  enthusiastic 
free-coinage  advocate  has  said  that  the  ratio  should  be  10  to  1  ; 
it  has  not  been  below  14.14  to  1  in  two  hundred  years. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  will  appoint  as  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  the  forthcoming  Conference  gentle- 
men of  distinguished  ability  and  conservative  judgment.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  representatives  of  other  nations  taking  part 
in  the  Conference  should  not  be  equally  distinguished  and  con- 
servative, and  as  all  shades  of  opinion  on  financial  questions  are 
likely  to  be  represented  there  is  every  probability  that  a  satisfac- 
factory  solution  will  be  reached.  jj^  q^  Hansbrough. 


RBPRBSENTATIVB  BLAND  : 

WHBKBtlie  double  or  bimetallic  standard  exists  or  iscontem- 
plated,  the  question  of  the  ratio  is  of  vital  importance. 
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There  is  no  disagreement  upon  the  proposition  tliat  this  ratio 
shall  have  reference  to  the  relative  commercial  or  exchange  value 
of  the  two  metals.  The  commercial  or  exchange  value  being  con- 
trolled by  tlie  laws  of  different  nations,  the  ratio  established  by 
the  various  governments  where  gold  and  silver  are  coined  at  a 
fixed  ratio  must  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  controlling  factor 
in  agreeing  upon  the  ratio.  Measures  to  the  end  of  reaching  this 
ratio  enter  at  this  time  largely  into  the  discussion.  Informed 
readers  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that,  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  the  commercial  or  exchange  value  of  gold  and  silver 
was  at  about  the  ratio  of  1  of  gold  to  15^  of  silver,  or  that  the  ratio 
adopted  by  France  in  1803  was  one  pound  of  gold  to  fifteen  and 
one-half  pounds  of  silver  the  world  over.  So  long  as  Franco  main- 
tained an  open  mint  for  the  free  coinage  and  exchange  of  these 
two  metals  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1^  this  ratio  was  the  absolute  regu- 
lator of  the  excliange  value  of  the  two  metals  till  in  1S75.,  for  rea- 
sons well  known  and  to  be  hereinafter  referred  to,  Fnince  sus- 
pended the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

This  country  and  Germany  having  previously,  in  1873,  sus- 
pended the  coinage  of  silver,  there  were  no  longer  any  open  mints 
of  any  great  metallic  power  to  take  the  place  of  France  in  ihe  free 
exchange  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio.  England  has  been  upon 
the  single  gold  standard  since  181G.  A  very  brief  historical  review 
of  our  own  currency  laws  and  of  those  of  the  other  nations  named 
is  essential  to  a  fair  and  intelligent  understanding  of  this  matter. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  country,  by  the  act  of  April  2, 
1792,  adopted  the  double  or  bimetallic  standard.  Section  9  of 
this  act  provided  for  the  dollar  as  follows  :  *^  Dollars  or  units  each 
to  be  of  the  value  of  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now 
current,  and  to  contain  371-1*5^  grains  of  pure  or  410  grains  of 
standard  silver.*'  This  is  the  dollar  we  now  coin,  the  pure  silver 
of  which  has  never  been  changed.  *  The  changing  of  the  alloy  ac- 
counts for  our  dollar  of  412^^  grains  of  standard  silver.  This 
Spanish  milled  dollar  had  been  current  in  the  colonies,  and  was 
still  our  principal  coin  when  the  first  mint  act  was  passed. 

On  a  test  of  these  coins  current  it  was  found  that  they  con- 
tained on  the  average  about  371J^  grains  of  pure  silver;  hence 
this  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  equitable  standard. 

The  silver  dollar  being  established  for  the  unit  of  value,  the 
^old  coins  were  to  conform  to  the  silver  unit  at  the  ratio  of  15  to 
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1  as  proyided  in  Sec.  11  of  the  act  as  follows :  ^'  That  the  propor- 
tional value  of  gold  to  silver  in  all  coins  which^  by  law,  shall  be 
current  as  money  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  as  15  to  1,  accord- 
ing to  quantity  in  weight  of  pure  gold  and  pure  silver.  That  is 
to  say,  every  15  pounds  weight  of  pure  silver  shall  be  of  equal 
value,  in  all  payments,  with  one  pound  weight  of  pure  gold,  and 
so  in  proportion  as  to  any  greater  or  less  quantities  of  the  respect- 
ive metals." 

Eleven  years  later  France  decreed  the  bimetallic  standard  at 
the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  thus  giving  to  gold  a  value  relative  to  silver 
greater  than  our  ratio.  France  at  that  time  being  a  greater  nation 
commercially  than  ours,  and  her  mints  being  contiguous  to  the 
nations  of  the  old  world,  she  was  enabled  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
two  metals  at  her  ratio,  and  the  facts  of  history  show  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  two  metals  remained  practically  at  this  ratio  the 
world  over  so  long  as  France  continued  the  free  coinage  of  both 
metals,  or  until  1875,  when  she  discontinued  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  as  before  stated.  During  this  period  Germany  had 
changed  from  the  single  gold  standard  to  the  silver  standard,  and 
again  from  the  single  silver  standard  to  the  gold  standard. 
Alarmed  at  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany  in  1873,  France  broke  the  bimetallic  par  by  discon- 
tinuing the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Had  France  continued  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  there  is  no  question  or  doubt  that 
silver  and  gold  the  world  over  would  be  interchangeable  to-day  at 
the  ratio  of  15^  to  1. 

It  is  then  clear  that  our  government  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  present  silver  situation.  We  took  the  lead  in  the  de- 
monetization of  the  metal  and  must  take  the  lead  in  its  restora- 
tion. By  the  laws  of  1834  and  1837  our  ratio  was  changed  from 
15  to  1  to  15  98-lOOths,  or  16  to  1;  it  was  really  the  amount  of 
gold  in  the  dollar  that  was  changed  and  not  the  silver  in  the  sil- 
ver dollar,  thus  giving  a  higher  value  to  gold  at  our  mints  than 
the  French  15^  to  1.  It  is  said  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting gold  hither  to  aid  in  supplanting  the  national  bank-note; 
gold  being  more  convenient  for  payment  in  large  transactions 
than  silver,  it  would  more  readily  take  the  place  of  bank-notes. 
Had  oar  statesmen  at  that  time  hit  upon  our  present  device  of 
gold  and  silver  notes,  bank  paper  could  have  been  displaced  by 
the  ailfer  certificates  as  is  now  being  done  by  us.     The  fact,  how- 
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ever,  that  we  changed  our  ratio  in  1834  and  1837,  and  the  further 
fact  that  Germany  changed  from  the  gold  to  the  silver  standard 
in  1857,  made  no  perceptible  impression  upon  the  effects  of  the 
French  bimetallic  law. 

The  two  metals  still  retained  their  relative  commercial  value 
at  about  15^  to  1,  thus  conclusively  proving  that  so  long  as  one 
of  the  great  metallic  powers  of  the  world  kept  open  mints  for  the 
coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  ratio  approximating  the  relative 
amount  of  the  two  metals  per  weight  existing  as  money  in  the 
world,  an  open  mint  for  the  coinage  and  exchange  of  the  two 
metals  at  such  rates  was  all-powerful  as  a  regulator  of  the  relative 
value  of  these  two  money  metals.  In  the  light  of  this  historical 
fact,  why  deny  that  the  United  States,  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  metallic  power  in  the  world,  may  by  her  open 
mints  successfully  take  the  place  of  France  in  monetary  history, 
and  by  open  mints  become  the  practical  regulator  of  the  relative 
value  of  these  two  money  metals  ?  In  reality  we  are  a  republic 
consisting  of  forty-four  sovereign  States,  with  territory  sufficient 
for  four  or  five  more  independent  States,  with  a  population  of 
sixty-five  million  people,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  one 
million  annually,  with  the  probability  of  reaching  nearly  one 
hundred  millions  of  people  before  the  boy  now  born  can  legally 
cast  his  first  ballot. 

We  have  a  territory  of  three  million  square  miles.  The  single 
State  of  Texas  is  larger  in  area  than  the  whole  of  France. 
The  intelligence  of  the  people  and  the  vast  resources  and 
productive  power  of  the  country  have  no  parallel  in  history.  All 
tilings  considered,  we  are  greater  in  resources  and  progressive  de- 
velopment than  France,  England  and  Germany  combined.  Our 
pressing  monetary  needs  demand  a  volume  of  money  that  cannot 
be  compared  to  these  over-developed  countries  of  the  old  world. 

Standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  giant  among 
pygmies,  why  should  wc  ask  the  aid  or  advice  of  baby  England, 
baby  Germany,  or  lilliputian  France,  in  establishing  for  our- 
selves a  bimetallic  system  based  upon  the  ratio,  or  nearly  upon  the 
ratio,  at  which  France  successfully  maintained  the  bimetallic  par 
for  over  seventy  years  and  up  to  the  day  of  her  hasty  action  of  dis- 
continuing free  coinage  of  silver. 

In  adopting  a  ratio  for  ourselves,  or  by  concurrent  action  of 
other  nations,  the  ratio  of  15^,  or  our  own  ratio  of  16,  should  be 
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leleclfd.  First,  Decauee  Jl  ia  llio  ratio,  or  it  npproiichGis  the  rstio, 
ihtit  hiMH!xitit«(l  in  the  commereiiU  world  for  centuries,  mid  at  which 
Jie  coiti<!d  gold  unci  coined  silver  of  the  mitioDs  circuliLlu  at  par 
i  the  countries  whore  coined.  Secondly,  This  \&  ahout  the  nver- 
B  ratio  at  which  the  nations  of  the  world  coin  gold  and  silver 
loio  li^gal-tcndur  money.  Thirdly,  It  is  noar  the  relative  amount 
Hn  wTtight  of  tlio  existing  coined  stock  of  the  two  metals, 

The  director  of  the  mint   gives  the  amount  of  gold  money 
the  world  at  *i3,7Il,84B,000,  of  stiver  at  »3,939,5T8,U00.     Of 
hit    amount    in    silver     be    estimates     1544,166,000    to     be 
mbsidiary    or     limited   tender.      This  estimate   is    made   npon 
'  tiomina)  valne  of    the  silver   coins    at    the  ratio  or  coin- 
ing Taltie  of  flilvor  in  the  different  countries   where   the  stocks 
bt  silver   money  exist.      Hence   the  average  of   fnll   Icgal-tcn- 
Wr  for  «ilrer  wonld    be  abont    15J  in   weight  of  siker  to   I 
t  gold.     The  limited- tender  or  fractional  silver  would  be  about 
b4  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  so  that  it  is  apparent   that  the   amount 
i  tilvor  money  in  the  world  is  about  15^  times  aa  great  for  weight 
|b(  metala  as  that  of  gold.     If  we  take  the  product  of   gold  from 
tl8"3  to  18!)I  as  shown  by  the  director  of  the  mint  lust  winter  in 
hMringK  iHtfore  our  Coinage  Committee  of  the  House   of  Kepre- 
HntatifM,  we  find  the  product  of  gold  in  fiue  ounces  to  be  about 
'  S.C06,9'W.  and  that  of  silver  to  be  1,512,174,000  in  fine  ounces. 
This  Bbowa  a  ratio   of  prodnctiou  per  weight  in  fine  ounces  of 
wot  li^of  silver  to  1  of  gold.     The  facts  above  show  that  of 
the  gold  and  silver  money  throughout   the   world  the  ratio  per 
might  of  mntul  in  about  if)}  to  1.     The  product   from    187^    to 
I  present  lime  is  abont  li5i  onnces  of  silver  to  1  of  gold— so 
1 15f  seems  to  be  uejir  the  natural  ratio. 
The  fact  that  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  annual  product 
(  silver  at  this  ratio  has  been  greuter  than   the  product  of  gold 
s  not  militate  against  the  argntnent.     A  series  of  years  should 
d  taken.     The  mines  may  iua  short  time  show  a  greater  product 
t  ffold  than  of  silver.     Kvcu  the  occurrence  of  a  disproportional 
>dnct  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  metals  for  a  series  of  years,  as, 
•  iuetancc,  of  gold  in  excess  of   silver  during  the  large  output 
■f  California  and  Australia,  fails  to  disturb  the  par  of  1.^}.     The 
inuctal  produi'l  constitutes  too  small  a  per  cent,  of  the  vast  stock 
If  thomfftulson  hand  to  cause  auy  perceptible  6nctnations  in  ralnea. 
The  Mjnity  of  contracts  the  world  over  demands  15^  or  16  as 
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the  ratio,  since  the  coined  silver  money  of  the  world  rests  at 
about  these  rates,  and  debts  of  the  world  were  and  are  contracted 
to  be  paid  on  this  basis:  it  would  be  a  robbery  of  debtors  to  demand 
more  silver  in  the  dollar.  It  would  be  unjust  to  debtors  as  well 
as  to  the  welfare  of  future  generations  to  limit  the  monetary 
fnnctions  of  silver  by  increasing  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
dollar. 

To  first  demonetize  silver  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  a 
rise  in  gold  as  compared  with  silver,  and  to  seize  upon  this  flagrant 
wrong  as  an  excuse  for  readjusting  the  ratio  in  the  interest  of  the 
money-lenders  of  the  present  and  the  Shylocks  of  the  future 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  . 

The  late  Secretary  Windom,  on  page  73  of  his  report  for  1887, 
well  remarks  in  this  connection  :  *'The  paramount  objection 
to  this  plan,  however,  is  that  it  would  have  a  decided  tendency 
to  prevent  any  rise  in  the  value  of  silver.  Seizing  it  at  its 
present  low  price,  the  law  would  in  effect  declare  that  it  must 
remain  there  forever,  so  far  as  its  uses  for  coinage  are  concerned.'* 

R.  P.  Bland. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DALZELL : 

If  the  leading  monetary  powers  of  the  world  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  for  the  coining  of  both  silver  and  gold  without  re- 
striction, and  for  making  them  severally,  or  jointly,  full  legal- 
tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  the  practical  business  ques- 
tion is,  what  shall  be  the  ratio  ? 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  the  precious  metals  to  each 
other  and  to  commerce  is  recognized  as  a  difficult  one,  about  which 
it  is  wise  not  to  hazard  any  too  positive  opinion. 

The  question  as  to  an  international  ratio  is  very  different  from 
the  question  as  to  a  ratio  for  the  establishment  of  bimetallism  in 
one  country  alone.  In  the  determination  of  the  latter  question, 
the  existing  gold  price  of  silver  would  be  a  material  factor,  while 
in  the  determination  of  the  former  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance. 

Prior  to  1873  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  maintained 
a  remarkable  uniformity.  Up  to  that  year  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  the  points  of  variance  were  at  the  one  ex- 
treme 14.40  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  and  at  the  other  10.25  of  silver 
to  1  of  gold.  From  the  time  when  France,  in  1803,  began 
the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  15|   to  1, 
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until  1873,  when  silver  was  demonetized  by  Germany,  and  its 
coinage  restricted  by  the  Latin  Union,  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  in  use  in  Europe  did  not  vary  appreciably  from  the 
ratio  fixed  by  French  law. 

In  the  United  States  the  legal  ratio  was  fixed  at  first  at  15  to 
1,  and  subsequently  at  16  to  1.  But  in  1873  a  change  ensued, 
lietween  that  date  and  the  present  the  relative  commercial  value 
uf  silver  to  gold  has  varied  from  15.92  to  1  in  the  former  year  to 
20.92  to  1  in  1891. 

"  The  great  underlying  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of 

silver,"  says  Mr.  Leech,  Director  of  the  Mint,  **has  been  very 

accurately  and  concisely  summed  up  in  the  report  of  the  Royal 

Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver,  1888  : 

**  The  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1873  broke  the  link  between  silver 
and  gold  which  had  kept  the  former,  as  measured  bj  the  latter,  constant  at 
aboat  the  legal  ratio ;  and  when  this  link  was  broken,  the  silver  market  was 
open  to  the  inflaences  of  all  the  factors  which  go  to  effect  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity. These  factors  happen,  since  1973,  to  have  operated  in  the  direction 
of  a  fall  in  the  gold  price  of  that  metal." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  practical  fixity  of  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  at  a  ratio  of  15J  to  1  from  1803  to  1873 
was  due  principally  to  legislation,  and  that  the  separation  of  the 
metals  thereafter  in  relative  value  was  likewise  due  in  laro^est 
part  to  legislation.  The  proposition  that  an  international  agree- 
ment shall  be  made  to  rc(^stablish  bimetallism  is  a  practical  con- 
cession to  that  effect,  since  its  purpose  is  to  restore,  if  possible, 
the  "broken  link." 

The  link  that  bound  gold  and  silver  together  as  money  was  a 
law  (or  an  agreement  equivalent  thereto)  that  the  coinage  of  both 
should  be  free  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  The  action  that  broke 
that  link,  and  destroyed  that  heretofore  existing  monetary  equili- 
brium between  the  metals,  was  the  repeal  in  practice  of  the 
oj>eration  of  that  law.  Would  not  a  re-enactment  of  the  law  in 
its  entirety  by  international  agreement  restore  the  link  and  with 
it  the  old-time  monetarv  situation  ?  In  other  words,  is  not  either 
the  French  or  the  American  ratio— a  ratio  heretofore  proven 
practicable  of  maintenance  by  experience — the  true  one  to  be  re- 
turned to  ? 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  de- 
pends more  than  anything  else  on  their  value  for  the  purposes  of 
money  as  fixed  by  law  it  would  seem  that  the  strongest  argu- 
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ment  exists  for  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  ratios.  All  the 
world's  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  true  ratio  lies  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  the  French  or  the  American,  and 
between  them  there  is  not  any  fundamental  difference.  If  the 
choice  be  limited  to  these  two  the  French  ratio  would  seem  to  be 
preferable. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  did  not  take  from  the  world's  cir- 
culation the  silver  coinage.  Silver  has  been  coined  since  and  at 
the  same' ratio.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are,  in  round  num- 
bers, $1,000,000,000  of  European  silver  in  use  as  money  at  the 
ratio  of  15^  to  1.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shows  our  stock  of  silver  to  have  been  on  Nov.  1,  1891,  $539,241, 
624,  coined  or  to  be  coined  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

Now,  bimetallism  is  a  desideratum  because  of  the  growing  need  ^^ 
of  money  in  the  world's  constantly  increasing  commerce.  Any 
change  in  the  ratio  towards  cheapening  the  gold  price  of  silver 
must  result  in  contraction  of  the  world's  currency  and  defeat  to 
that  extent  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  an  international 
conference.  The  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  instead  of  16^ 
to  1  for  instance,  would  make  a  difference  of  3  per  cent,  in  the 
aggregate  of  European  silver  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  European  stock 
when  recoined,  as  it  would  have  to  be,  would  lose  from  its  aggre- 
gate currency  value  $33,000,000^  and  there  would  be  the  cost  of 
recoinago  in  addition. 

The  adoption  of  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be,  ipso  facto,  a  remonetization  of  the  entire  European  stock 
of  silver.  True,  the  adoption  of  this  ratio  would  necesntate  the 
recoinage  of  the  American  stock,  but  the  margin  between  its 
legal  ratio  16  to  1,  and  the  French  ratio  15}  to  1,  amounting  to 
3  per  cent.,  would  suffice  to  pay  the  cost  of  recoinage. 

As  the  United  States  are  the  largest  silver  producers  in  the 
world,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  French  ratio  would  suit 
their  material  interests  better  than  the  ratio  now  in  use  by  them- 
selves. The  objections  that  could  be  urged  to  any  particular 
ratio  that  may  be  suggested  may  be  conceded  to  be  numerous;  in 
other  words,  bimetallism  can  only  be  established  internationally 
in  the  face  of  opposition  and  by  mutual  concessions  on  the  part 
of  its  friends;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  concessions  may  be 
made  and  that  theoanse  may  triumph  at  whatever  figure  the  ratio 
^fiifid. 

JOHK  DaLZELL. 


lYNCH   LAW   IN  THE   SOUTH. 


Ut  TUK  HO>f.  FKBUBRICK  DOUGLASS. 


The  frequent  und  iiicr<.'aeing  resort  to  lyiicb  1»w  in  tnir 
lonthern  Statoa,  in  denling  witll  allegcii  offyncos  by  negroes, 
utrkivl  n*  h  U  by  f«aturea  of  cruelty  which  might  well  shock  the 
^itBibilily  of  thu  mmt  benighted  savage,  wili  not  fail  to  attruct 
1)r  attention  and  atiimad version  of  visitors  to  the  World's  Colum- 
1  Kxposition. 

Think  of  an  American  woman,  in  this  year  of  grace   1893, 

■fiiglitig  with  a  howling  mob,  anJ  with  her  own  liand  applying 

[*  torch  to  the  fugoU  around  the  body  of  a  negro  cimdemned 

a  deathwithont  a  trial,  and  wllTioul  jiiilge  or  jury,  as  waa  done 

ply  a  few  weeV^^ltgo  in  the  so-called  civilized  .State  of  Arknnsas. 

"^  "WTflnmil  lawful  remedies  for  the  prevention  of  crime  have  b*ien 

|aploye<l  and  have  failed  :  whuti  criminals  administer  the  law  in 

p  intwrOHt  of  crime  ;  when  the  government  has  become  a  fouland 

inning   conapiraoy  against  the  welfare   of  society  :  when  men 

[piltT  of  the  most  infamous  crimes  are  permitted  to  escape  with 

Upiinity  ;  when  there  is  no  longer  any  reasonable  gronnd  upon 

Irbich  to  baiut  a  hope  of  reformation,  there  is  at  least  an  apology 

r  tbg  application  of  lynch  law  ;  but,  oven  in  this  extremity,  it 

puRt  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  nButraltze  one  poison  by  the  em- 

loyrooutof  another.     Certain  it  \b  that  in  no  tolerable  condition 

f  Hoct^tycnn  tynoklaw  WfxruEei)  or  defended.     Its  presence  is 

Uhitr  an  evidt-nce  nf  governmental  depravity,  or  of  a  demoralized 

oof  •ocicty.     It  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  class  of 

Ml  in  the  community,  and  is  enacted  nnder  the  most  degrading 

blinding  inHuences.     To  break   down   the  doors  of  jails, 

inch  off  the  iron  bara  of  the  colls,  and  in  the  dark  hours  of 

^^htdrag_(Hit  alleged   criminals,  and    to  iihoot.   hang,   or 

|nm  th«in   to  death,  requires  preparation  imparted  by  copious 

vol;  cvn—m.  428.  8 
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draughts  of  whiskey,  which  leave  the  actors  without  inclination 
or  ability  to  judge  pf  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  yictims  of 
their  wrath. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  early  days  of  California  per- 
mitted a  vigilance  committee,  composed  of  respectable  men,  to 
hang  a  lot  of  thieves,  thugs,  gamblers  and  cut  throats  ;  but  it  may 
now  bo  fairly  doubted  whether  even  this  example  has  not  been  an 
injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  society,  since  it  has  been  made  the 
excuse  for  other  uprisings  of  the  people  where  there  was  no  such 
justification  as  existed  in  California.  But,  granting  that  there 
may  be  instances  where  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  uprising  of  the 
populace  may  properly  set  aside  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  law 
for  the  punishment  of  crime  and  the  preservation  of  society,  it 
must  still  be  admitted  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  act 
itself,  the  essence  of  a  crime  more  far-reaching,  dangerous,  and 
deadly  than  the"  crime  4t-ia  intended  to  punish.  Xytich  law 
violates  all  of  those  merciful  maxrms'ot  TaWahd  order  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  wise  and  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  liberty,  the  security  of  the  citizen,  and  the  maintenance 
of  justice  for  the  whole  people.  It  violates  the  principle  which 
requires,  for  the  conviction  of  crime,  that  a  man  shall  be  con- 
fronted ijuipeB  court  by  his  accusers.  It  violates  the  principle 
that  ft  is  better  that  ten  guilty  men  shall  escape  than  that  one 
innocent  man  shall  be  punished.  It  violates  the  rule  that  pre- 
sumes innocence  until  guilt  is  proven.  It  compels  the  accused  to 
prove  his  innocence  and  denies  him  a  reasonable  doubt  in  his  favor. 
It  simply  constitutes  itself  not  a  court  of  trial,  but  a  court  of  exe- 
cution. It  comes  to  its  work  in  a  storm  of  passion  and  thirsting 
for  human  blood,  ready  to  shoot,  stab,  or  burn  its  victim,  who  is 
denied  a  word  of  entreaty  or  explanation.  Like,  the  gO(ls  of  the 
heathen  these^mobs  have  eyes,  but  see  not,  ears,  but  hear  not,  and 
they  rush  to  their  wort" of  dieath  as  pitilessly  as  the  tiger  rushes 
upon  liis  prey. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  storm  of  dis- 
pleasure that  came  up  from  all  the  regions  of  slavery  against 
William  II.  Seward  for  the  utterance  of  an  idea  of  a  higher 
law  than  the  law  of  slavery.  Then  the  South  stood  up  stoutly 
for  the  authority  and  binding  force  of  the  regularly-enacted  laws, 
including  even  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  took  to 
itself  credit  for  being  the  conservative  element  in  our  govern- 
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ient,  but  to-dtty  it  is  the  btild  lU'feiider  of  the  iisurpfltionB  of 
the  mot),  Jin<JJt,»  UTritorVi  Jii  iiiiuiy  purts,  haa  become  tlie  Uiektre 
jtlesLvioiGUco  agtMuato  defpncelGfls  people.  In  tl]e"iirgu- 
ploiitA  in  iU  defence,  however,  there  is  ignite  nbservitble  n  alight 
Ltgnw  of  rei*i«!«t  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  nnd  a  tiiHpositioii 
t  conciliuto  that  opinion.  Tlie  crime  ffhich  these  usurpers  of 
iport^.  lawH,  and  Juries,  profess  to  pitnieh  is  the  mogt  revolting 
JMid  sliacking  of  any  this  sido  of  murder.  This  thyy  know  is 
i^xcuHc,  and  it_n£])ealB  at  once  unil  promptly  (o"»  prej- 
h  jirevftil-''  »t  the^'oi^  as^ell  as  the  SoutK,  "  Jionce- 
t  jw>  hn*(i  Tor  nnj'  act  of  linif^jess  violence  tTic  aaTiie  excuse,  an  out^ 
c  by  a- negro  upon  some  wliIFo  Tvoman.  It  is  ii  notiible  Eiict. 
.  that  it  is  not  with  them  the  immorality  or  the  enormity  of 
crime  itself  that  ai'ousea  popular  wrath,  l>nt  the  cnipha&ifijfi^  „ 
nt  np_oii  t))u  Ji^ti  jnd  color  oL  tins  4>Hi'ties  to  it!  Here,  and  not- 
Jherc.  is  thi-  ground  of  indignation,  and  abhorrenee.  The  appeal 
■  not  to  the  moral  "BGilse.  "bnt  to  the  well-known  hatred  of  one 
BimM  towardM  another.  It  is  an  appeal  that  not  only  stops  the 
""  od  darkens  the  minds  of  Southern  men,  bnt  it  palliates  the 
rrime  of  lawless  violence  in  the  eyes  of  Northern  men.  The  de- 
■ice  is  used  with  akill  and  effect,  and  the  (jnestion  of  gnilt  or  in- 
?eni-(i  becomeii  nnimjtortant  in  the  tierce  tnmult  of  popular 
Mion. 

For  two  hnndred  yiian;  or  more,  white  men  have  in  Uis  South 
Htmmitted  thja  offence  against  black  women,  and  the  fact  has 
pdt^  little  atlenlion.  even  at  the  North,  except  among  aboli- 
[onwft":  Wlifcli  circumstance  demonstrates  that  the  horror  now 
Kcitecl  is  not  for  the  crime  itself,  hiit  that  H  is  hiised  upon  the 
I  of  coloni  in  the  iNirticipaiits.  Yet  this  apology,  rightly 
^DSidered,  Mlteriyfails  to  palliate  the  crime  of  lynch  law.  For  if 
DA^inst  the  negro  is  tnie,  with  the  evidence  of  his  guilt 
ming,  iw  is  unually  asserted,  there  could  be  no  rational 
[swrlaiu  pimtuhmontby  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  law. 
ft  rery  nrgiiment  in  defence  of  the  mob  proves  the  oriminal- 
^bTTEminb.  If  in  any  case  lliure  conld  be  shown  an  element  of 
*-nl  tiw  catUiiii  lawfut  conviction  ami  punishment  of  the 
'lit  til'  admitted  some  excuse  for  this  lawless 
].i.<tice.  But  for  no  such  donht  is  there 
fit  white  man  In  the  South  will  protend 
■■r<}  TOUld  be  impanuellod  ujnry,  black, 
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white,  or  mixed,  which  would  in  case  of  proof  of  the  deed  allow  a 
guilty  negro  to  escape  condign  punishment. 

Whatever  may  be  wiid  of  their  weakness  when  required  to 
hold  a  white  man  or  a  rich  man^  the. messes  of  the  law  are  cer- 
tainly always  strong  enough  to  hold  and  pumiE~a~poor  man  or  a 
negro.  In  this  case  there  is  neither  color  to  blind,  monuy  to  cor- 
rupt, nor  powerful  friends  to  influence  court  or  jury  against  the 
claims  of  justice.  All  the  presumptions  of  law  and  society  are 
against  the  negro.  In  the  days  of  slavery  he  was  presumed  to"Be^ 
a  slave,  even  if  free^  and  his  word  was  never  taken  against  that  of 
a  white  man.  To  be  accused  was  to  be  condemned,  and  the  same 
spirit  prevails  to-day.  This  state  of  opinion  at  the  South  not 
only  assures  by  law  the  punishment  of  black  men,  but  enables 
white  men  to  esca}>e  punishment  by  assuming  the  color  of  the 
negro  in  order  to  commit  crime.  It  is  often  asserted  that  all 
negroes  look  alike,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  one  of  the 
cla-ss  into  the  presence  of  an  accuser  to  have  him  at  once  identi- 
fied as  the  criminal. 

In  apologizing  for  lynch  law,  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  South,  says  that  the  crime  alleged  against  the  negro 
makes  him  an  outlaw,  and  he  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  North 
that  it  does  not  more  fully  sympathize  with  the  South  in  its 
efforts  to  protect  the  purity  of  Southern  women.  The  answer  to 
the  first  proposition  of  the  learned  and  pious  Bishop  is  that  no 
man  is  an  outlaw  unless  declared  to  be  such  by  some  competent 
authority.  It  is  not  left  to  a  lawless  mob  to  determine  whether  a 
man  is  inside  or  outside  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  is  not  for  a 
dozen  men  or  for  a  hundred  men,  constituting  themselves  a  mob, 
to  say  whether  or  not  Bishop  Fitzgerald  is  an  outlaw.  We  have 
courts,  juries  and  governors  to  determine  that  question,  and  it  is 
a  shame  to  the  South  that  it  holds  in  its  bosom  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  who  could  thus  apologize  for  the  subversion  of 
all  law.  As  to  the  sympathy  of  the  North,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  more  fully  with  the  Southern  people  than 
now. 

The  distressing  circumstances  in  this  revival  of  lynch  law  in 
different  parts  of  the  South  is,  that  it  shows  that  prejudice  and 
hatred  have  increased  in  bitterness  with  the  increasing  interval  be- 
tween the  time  of  slavery  and  now.  I  have  been  frequently  asked 
to  explain  this  phase  of  our  national  problem.     I  explain  it  on 
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t  principle  by  which  reaistanco  tu  tlie  oourae  of  a  ship  is 
And  incroiLsed  iit  proportiou  to  hor  speed.     The  reeistance 
ptbe  negro  is  to  me  evidence  that   he  ia  mukiug  progress. 
rbo  Jew  ie  hated  in  Rtieaia,  because  he  is  thrifty.     The  Chiaa- 
I  m.in  i*  hfttetl  in  Uiiliforuia  beeaiiao  ho  in  iaduatrioua  and  eucceas- 
Tho  negro  meota  no  resistimce  when  on  a  downward  oourae. 
I  Jt  ia  only  when  hu  rises  in  weAltb,  intelligence,  and  inimly  uhar- 
I  »ctar  that  ho  hringa  npun  himself  the  heavy  hund  of  purseciitiou, 
I  The  men  tynohed  at  Memphia  wore  murdered  beoanae  they  were 
jinMtpenyiit,     They  were  doing  a  business  whieh  a  white  firm  de- 
[  feirvd   to  do, — honce   the   mob  and   hence  the  murder.      Whtn 
ftlhe.Degra  ia  degraded  and- ignorant  he  oonforms  to  a  popular 
Tstaaiiard  of  what  a  negro   ahonld  bo.     When  ho  shalces  ofl  hia 
I  raga  and   wretchedness  and  presumes  to  he  a  man,   and  a  man 
I  .sniong  men.  he  eontrailictB  this  jfopular  standaixl  and  becomes  an 
1  oftvuce  to  his  Rnrroiiudings.     He  can,  at  the  Soutli,  i-ide  in  a 
l.fint-claw  VJLT  as  a  icrvunt,  as  iin  appendage  to  a  white  man,  but 
^ ia  not  allowed  to  ride  in  his  ijnality  of  manhood  alone.     So  ex- 
treme is  the  bittcmeas  of  tliiA  ))re]udice  that  several  States  have 
pttawd  lawa  making  it  a  crime  for  a  eonductor  to  allow  a  colored 
however  respectable,   to  ride  in  the  same  oar  with  white 
I  men  unless  in  the  manner  above  tituted. 

To  llie  i^nestion.  What  is  to  be  the  solution  of  this  race  hiitrod 

nd  perjeoution  '*  I  have  two  answers,  one  of  hope  and  one  of  fear. 

I  Thtvv  may  eome  at  the  South  satiety  even  in  the   appetite  for 

I  blooil.     When  N  wall  is  raised  to  a  height  inconsistent  with  the 

kUw  of  gTuritaliun.  It  will  fall.    The  South  Is  not  all  a  wilderness. 

I  There  are  good  men  and  good   women   there   wlio  will  sooner  or 

J  later  make  themselves  hoard  and   felt.      No  people  can  long  en- 

I  dure  Ihii  HhttttU' and  disgrace  of   lynch   law.     The  South,  which 

I  ka>  \nvn  com]>e]]od  to  keep  step  with  tlie  music  of  the  Union,  will 

inUo  bo  compelled  to  ki^p  step  with  the  music  of  the  nineteenth 

!litunr>  which  ia  preeminently  a  oontnry  of  enlightenment  and 

I  progres.     The  grand  moral  forces  of  tliia  century  no  barbarism 

can  withstand.     They  met  serfdom  in  Ilnssia,  and  it  fell  before 

them.     They  will  niftet  onr  barbarism   against  color,  and  it  will 

fall   befun-  ihem.     I  am  the  mere  encouraged   in  this  belief  be- 

b  (r«n»i%  in  various  port*  of  the  North,  and  especially  in  the  Stale  of 

I  MaMMchnsctIs,  irhero  lifty  ytuirs  ago  thoi-e  existed  thu  same  pro- 

I  ftcripliuo  which  at  the  presuut  time  prevwls  in  the  South,  all  men 
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are  now  treated  as  equals  before  the  law  and  are  accorded  the 
same  civil  rights. 

I,  however,  freely  confess  that  the  present  prospect  has  for  me 
a  gloomy  side.  When  men  sow  the  wind  it  is  rational  to  expect 
that  they  will  reap  the  whirlwind.  It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that 
the  negro  will  not  always  rest  a  passive  subject  to  the  violence 
and  bloodshed  by  which  he  is  now  pursued.  If  neither  law  nor 
public  sentiment  shall  come  to  his  relief,  he  will  devise  metkods 
of  his  own.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  negro  is  a  man, 
and  that  in  point  of  intelligence  he  is  not  what  he  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  failure  to  acquire  wealth, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  made  decided  progress  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge ;  and  he  is  a  poor  student  of  the  natural 
history  of  civilization  who  does  not  see  that  the  mental  energies 
of  this  race,  newly  awakened  and  set  in  motion,  must  continue  to 
advance.  Character,  with  its  moral  influence  ;  knowledge,  with 
its  power  ;  and  wealth,  with  its  respectability,  are  possible  to  it 
as  well  as  to  other  races  of  men.  In  arguing  upon  what  will  be 
the  action  of  the  negro  in  case  he  coutijjuea-to  be  the. victim  of 
lynch  law  I  accept  the  statement  often  made  in  his  disparage- 
ment, that  he  is  an  imitative  being  ;  that  he  will  do  what  he  sees 
other  men  do.  He  has  already  shown  this  facility,  and  he  illus- 
trates it  all  the  way  from  the  prize  ring  to  the  pulpit ;  from  the 
plow  to  the  professor's  chair.  The  voice  of  nature,  not  less  than 
the  Book  of  books,  teaches  us  that  oppression  can  Jiiake  even  a 
wise  man  mad,  and  in  such  case  the  responsibility  for  madness  will 
not  rest  upon  the  man  but  upon  the  oppression  to  which  he  is 
subjected. 

How  can  the  South  hope  to  teach  the  negro  the  sacrednessj)/ 
human  life  while  it  cheapens  it  and  profaneA-Iiil^y  tlx§^rocities 
of  mob  law  ?  The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  sourceT  The 
morality  of  the  negro  will  reach  no  higher  point  than  the  mo- 
rality and  religion  that  surround  him.  He  reads  of  what  is  being 
done  in  the  world  in  resentment  of  oppression  and  needs  no 
teacher  to  make  him  understand  what  he  reads.  In  warning  the 
South  that  it  may  place  too  much  reliance  upon  the  cowardice  of 
the  negro,  I  am  not  advocating  violence  by  the  negro,  but  point- 
ing out  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  constant  persecution.  The 
negro  was  not  a  coward  at  Bunker  Hill ;  he  was  not  a  coward  in 
Haiti ;  he  was  not  a  coward  in  the  late  war  for  the  Union  ;  he 
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a  not  a  coirard  at  Ilarper'a  Furry,  with  John  Brown  ;  and  care 
Ihoiiltl  bti  uki^n  ugaiuitl  goiul'uig  lilm  to  acts  uf  doaiieration  by 
lonliniiing  to  puuisli  him  for  heiitoua  crimes  of  whioli  ha  is  uut 
legally  {.-ouvictod. 

1  ilo  not  ileny  that  the  negro  Ihuy,  in  Bome  iiistuiicos,  be  guilty 
'  the  pculiar  orime  so  often  iniputeil  to  him.  Tliore  are  bad 
ncn  among  thorn,  tut  thtnt  ar>;  bail  men  iiinung  uU  other  variotiea 
f  Ihc  hiniian  family,  but  I  uoutund  that  theio  is  a  good  reason 
D  quenlion  thewi  lynch-law  re|W)rt8  on  tliia  point.  The  crime 
in|iiiU>d  to  Iho  negro  is  ona  most  ousilyitiijjutui  and  mo^t  diOiciilt 
I  dUprint!,  and  yol  if.  [a  oius  thitt  the  nugra  is  leiisjjiltely^to 
nmmft.  It  Is  s  crime  for  the  uommisaKin  of  wlilch  opportunity 
I,  and  no  more  convenient^ one  wagey^  offered  to  any 
jolii^  uf  persons  than  wax  |n;sBuaacd-by  the  negroaa-^-^  **'^"  S""*^' 
Itlir  TrTnH^rRebell iyu. 
Thpri'  w<ire  then  left  in  tht?ir  puatoily  and  in  thyir  poiver 
H'i?M  and  the  ilatigTitprSj  the  iiioi1iM*-»n«I  the  Bisters  of 
rebels,  and   during  all   that    peiiod    no    insttmce    can    be 

i^Ud     of     an     itnti^gA     -nilinii"*"'      hj    n      n.-grfi     iijtt.i. -tha-pi.i-ann 

any  whito  woman.  The  crime  is  a  new  utic  for  the 
now  that  a  doubt  may  be  reasonably  entertained 
UiAt  hv  haa  luarned  it  to  any  snch  extent  as  his  accusers  would 
tavt)  Da  believe.  A  nation  is  not  born  in  a  day.  ]t  is  sjiid 
the  leopard  cannot  change  liia  spots  nor  the  Ethiopian 
I  iikiii,  and  it  may  be  tts  truly  said  that  the  irharacter  of  a 
ivple,  fwtabliiihaid  by  long  years  of  consistent  life  and  testimony, 
mnot  bo  very  suddenly  reversed.  It  is  improbablo  tliat  this 
3C>ful]uuI_inoSenaive  class  has  suddenly  and  all  at  once  be- 
obangod  into  a  ohua  of  th«  most  daring  and  repulsive  crim- 

Now,  whore  roita  Iho  responsibility  for  the  lynch  law  prevn- 
Uit  in  tho  South  ''  It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  entirely  with  tlic 
;norant  tnob.  The  men  who  bre&k  open  jails  and  with  bloody 
lada  destroy  homan  life  are  not  alone  responsible.  These  are 
But  tJie  uten  whi>  make  public  sentiment.  They  are  simply  the 
hjuigmen,  no^t  the  court,  judge,  or  jury.  They  simply  obey 
^«  public  sentimont  of  the  South,  the  xentimont  created  by 
altb  ntid  mpoctabiiity.  by  the  press  and  the  pulpit,  A  changf 
k  public  eentimeat  can  be  easily  effected  by  thesu  forces  when- 
hrar  they  tbal)  elect  to  make  the  ellort.     Let  the  press  and  the 
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fniwyt  yf  rViP  Hnntii  Jitic«  iAtar  la^fsr  jgiingg  uha  omidty.  ciis- 
^^1^)^.  4»Nf  ^ftni«r  mnr  >  ipsrniie'  1^  &  rmmEJe  rf  lire  upon,  h&ok 
•^-viH.rfftvr  ^««t*»9.  utii  iTTUiUr  dMT  iiaeif  ^il  «mil  srtmm  taa  disiBC. 

C.v  cr  -^ip  .^Anrh  :U4Vfie  r^fiaoha!:  5jr  'amt  fuming  j&xidw  and 
'fi^tt^^t^k  vv  v>r  fiv#»  [natica'Sjiiaa.  •  Wii*r»vBr  'AiaOHiLgc  *j£  caw  pre- 
"^^tv  r;^^t/^r  ^^nflC  Afrj!aa^  EmiEtuL.  *ic  ILmmUxm^  inHxnoRuuice 
*^«i  «n-;>;KV^  ^^'  sp'^'^n  1W  ?iier  preaBBC  gwffn'iar  szucnunxc  of  the 

'•v«  ;^j[f//v  M  fwrh  iV^i^i/iiA:^  ftAii  n:ftSirxi;kL  aad  wnsjl  the  lofiee  of 

i^/Zr  fMH^h  ^^f»Mkj  ihieA^ed  wish  sL*  Soosfai  in  tkbcouHm 

Fekdsucc  DorsLAas. 
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LADY  JEUNE  ON  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

BY   W.    H.   M ALLOCK,    AUTHOR  OP     "  THE   NEW   REPUBLIC/*  *'  IS 
LIPE  WORTH  LIVING  ?"  *'  A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY,"  ETC. 


Lady  Jeune's  account  of  London  society  which  appeared  in 
this  Review  not  long  ago  was  read  by  the  society  criticised  with 
a  great  deal  of  attention ;  also  it  is  needless  to  say  with  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Someexulted  in  its  accuracy,  others  were  in- 
indignant  at  its  distortion.  And  in  a  certain  sense  both  parties 
were  right.  The  justice  of  Lady  Jeune's  remarks  taken  sepa- 
rately can  perhaps  be  denied  by  no  one,  but  there  are  many  fac- 
tors in  the  case  which  she  omitted  altogether  to  consider,  and  thus 
though  her  details  were  right  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  wrong. 
What,  therefore,  I  propose  to  do  is  to  supplement  what  she  said 
rather  than  contradict  it,  and  to  alter  her  facts  in  no  other  way 
than  by  adding  to  them. 

The  condition  of  society  at  any  given  period  is  a  subject  which 
for  many  people  is  always  full  of  attraction.  It  unites  the  charms 
of  gossip  with  the  charms  of  philosophy,  and  makes  the  latter 
fit  to  appear  at  a  dinner  table.  To  deplore  the  corruption  of 
morals  is  often  as  pleasant  as  to  add  to  it,  and  a  sense  of  how  bad 
our  habitual  companions  are  agreeably  heightens  our  sense  of  how 
good  we  should  like  to  be.  In  addition,  however,  to  those  to  whom 
these  remarks  apply  there  are  two  classes  of  people  who  regard  the 
subject  in  question  in  ways  singularly  different,  both  from  this 
and  from  one  another.  The  classes  I  speak  of  are  composed  of 
serious  persons  who  contemplate  society  from  a  social  or  intellec- 
tual distance  ;  and  some  of  them  think  its  condition  a  subject  too 
frivolous  for  discussion,  while  it  seems  to  others  to  be  fraught 
with  the  fate  of  empires.  Both  views  are  wrong.  Taken  by  itself 
the  condition  of  sooietv  is  neither.     It  has  more  significance  than 


-,i:ir    -  -•'  ••  .-- 1;.:.  •    i:~:*::ii:._ii.  :.»    r    i\-  'iit*  .>c»ier.      I  will  ac  once 
■*\-  ■  .1:  I   ■•■:  i  •  V  i;i:    I    u-ria    1 .-  T:ii*-5e    5r;iCv.*iiie!i::*.      [  shiill   deal 

]''.♦•  ■•■  •'.■:.ri...».:  -if  ixi-'.-rr  m-i:.  ^s,--'!  is  ^*t*fi  by  clie  superficial 
'V.-^r-:— -r.  ..'  -ij":.-:.':!::-  i.-  *.:■  vvi^  viii:  Tieiiiiiii  \v«>niea  :ire  nnder 
"i;  -iv.yM  ■..  .'S  v  ;. : :  i..  'ir*:.-  ••  'iv'ii  .'••■--iries  w»>al«l  ihan?  if  thev 
:.r.<w:  ,.  •  ■;.,;. :.  J,;-,  i  .:  :.;  :  1  -.s  i  jr.L-f  i.:*r;-ii'c  in«i  chn>aicle  of  the 
"♦••..;-:■..•  .r:-«  i -.  i  iv.  •.:.  '..i  rvvr  :i  u«.- :  .t;:  i:  h;ia  ti«>c.  taken  by 
.'-»':f,  ^  .'-  :.r.::.«v.'M  ■-  ^^*  v... :.:  .'r-:-..i. .  -.e«-'>  ni'rr.^uie  to  it,  K^ecause 
.'  -f  :.*-  ..■.  '.\'*.^..'f  --.-  ■:-.i;;if:  -f  ::.-•  ./.v;  -;i-:i'ii:i.'n.  Its  ooudition  is 
!  .-  J-*-*  '  ii-4-».-*  x:.;.  h  '.i.f.w^W'y  :i.r  e:i:ire  •vamuinitv  :  and  the 
.■  rT-./ 1-^  ^f  r:>H.--,  .v^  .^»=rr'-.  in  rr.-  ar.?:':»:r-^:L.*  anl  fashionable  world, 
tf,  .-■  r,»-  ■»'  nii^.l  ifi  c^iiii-rtior.  wi:-i  ili-eir  effei::s  on  other  ranks 

'f  i.---^  vi'i.r  f.ffU^l'h-rjkZii-yzi'i.  ha^^-  beru  ••mitcetl  bv  I^lv  Jeiine; 

•  •■'I  K' r  r.i/:r^,  f^,r  that  rr-a-vjii.  are  robUil  of  their  right  signiti- 
'  •>'"  M  /  |iPir|K».'r.  b»'iris(  to  j-iipply  her  ^missions,  I^iust  begin  by 
f"  M.jf'il.iUhtr  h^T  ffifjt.^.  Put  briefly,  they  are  these  :  Compared 
"iMi  »/!,.,(  ii  v/ii^  fifty  ycjipH  ago  T^indon  society  luis  become  a 
'it  'M.'i  K/ Jrrojr/ri'oiH  lio^ly.  It  wiLs  once  comj^sed  mainly  of 
|r'/f.'  Mo'l  /rmnlry  m-ntli-riifMi,  moHt  of  them  having  long,  and 
rir-iri/  *,f  Mir-rn  t'"niiin»'.  jii'ili^^rofM.     At  all  events  itwasfull  of  the 

*  ■  •  Ipi  I  /*  1,1 ...  iinil  iiniu'A  of  ns|»(jct.  for  birth.  But  now  this  lim- 
iJi'l  li.iily  ii.i.r  |,f.i.|,  JMiikfii  inhi  iiiHl  KWoUen  bv  a  mixed  malti- 
lii'l'  h'Mii  Mil.  iMPiiiiiriif'i Ill-ill^  und  finanfuul  chisses,  together  with 
•I  I  fip'til  iif  I  ill  liiif  ic.i  will  I  nn'  nothing  if  not  celebrated.  One  re- 
.tiili  III  ihi  I  I  hiiiiiiM  Ini'i  liiipri  llio  (lest  ruction  of  social  comfort; 
hill  •!  hii  I'li'ili'i  i-^il  lliiiii  (III*  iJiNt ruction  of  comfort  is  the  fol- 
jiiMiiifi  'Till' I'liIiHio'iMi'iil  iif  Mi»i'ii»ly  Ims  made  Hocial  life  not  so 
iiMii  li  nil   i>it|ii\  iiiPiil   ii'Mi  riini)icti(ion  ;    und  the  competition  is 

ti'i I  npiMi  hni  lliiiiit'i.  iif  uliicli  niMilth  is  the  first  and  notoriety 

(h  ihi>  iiiMiiMij.  (Iiii  •loi'iMiiliiiMMi*  l:ir»*olv  achieved  bv  an  ostenta- 
lioii'Mi"!' kI  (hi- III  >I  'riiiM  Jimjiilncss,  fashion.  di.<tinetion — the 
piiM»»ol  -Ml  ml  lifi'  nil' oHi'ii'il  liM  ^i:^lo  at  an  auction  where  the 
biil'i  inc  \\y%A*^  \\\  \\\\\\\\  The  iculi  i-;  that  luxury  bivomes  ex- 
ii-.v»nc  '»Mil  i».ini»»i  .  \\\\u  li  \',  w,M-..»  til  i«\cc<'ii\c  imiH^rlaniv  in 
ihi-  \\y\\\*\  \\\  M-^i'lf  tin-.  ■(  tic  •»!  Unnx>  i**  -^niliiMcnilv  corrupting. 
\\  h"«iN  (i«  tnriicn.iM  n\nniii:,»^.  m  I,x^x,m^  ulcaN  an»i  standanls. 
\\  %^^\\A\^\\\\\ii  ^%^\\w\\  «o  Ino*  oi   tc\i>i\s)   »iUcu«'^>s.  \\\   uhich  with 
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B  best  will  in  the  world  they  cau   hftrdty  discover  duty,  anil  in 

liich  coatfoqiiuMtly  pleasure  ia  the  only   object.      Womca  give 

e  tone  to  society  as  they  hare  done  Hince  the  days  of  Eve  ;    anil 

,  though  physically  masculine  and  hardy  enough,  arc  iii- 

^*ed  by  the  women  in  a  vortex  of  moral  effeminacy. 

But  the  evils  which  arise  naturally   from   the  state  of  affairs 

•crilKXi  have  heon  adventitiously  itggravuted  by  the  influence  of 

tain  individuals  who  have  exaggerated  them  in  their  own  lives, 

ad.  owing  to  their  personal  position,  have  exhibited  them  to  the 

rorld  as  things  to  be  admired    and  imitated.     These   individuals 

what  ia   called  the  "  smart  set,"  and,  partly  owing  to  their 

n  utricl  attention  to  business  and  partly   owing   to  the  distin- 

Bished  patronage  they  enjoy,  the    pursuit    of   pleasure   ae   mas- 

ud  practised  by  themselves  has  come  gradually  to   be  ac- 

pptiHl  by   society   at   large  as  the  daily  duty  of  fiishiunablc  and 

rit-rui  poo  ting  man.     In  this  £mart  set  so  fierce  is  the  competition 

■r  the  ext«miUs  of  ainartness,  for  the  superdcial  brilliance  of  life, 

Jiat  young  and  handsome  wives,  without  any  pretence  of  affection, 

willingly  attach  themselves  to  admirers  for  diamonds,  for  clothes, 

fur  boraes.  and  even  for  bare  money,  on  which  last  the   husbands 

tliMrmlly  flourtth,  whilst  fashion  consecrates  the  transa<'Lion  with 

ft  genial  though  tacit  benediction,  and  the  only  party  who  is  ever 

s  the  lover.     Ot   him   his  friends  good  niitnredly  say 

PCariiat  emptor."    These  manners  and  morals  which  at   present 

itprcsriut  faidiion  are  copietl  and  sometimes  caricatured   by  that 

iiim«rous  and  opulent  class  whoso  ambition  is  to  be  fashionable. 

Kbcy   are  gradually   becoming  a  serious  danger  to  the  country, 

i  arc  nndermining  our  social  fabric  "as  surely  and  certainly  as 

K)  did  ttiat  of  ancient  Rome." 

Snch   is  the  general    tenor  of  Lady  Joune'9  compluint,     A 

■w  (if  her  fa<!ta  may  perhaps  be  too  strongly  stated,  but,  for  ar- 

lut's  aake,  let  us  take  them  us  she  puts  them.  Having,  how- 

kler,  matlo  this  concussion,  what  1  desire  to  point  out  is  that  they 

vcalcnlatorl,  if  taken  by  themselves,  to  produce  an  impression 

I  many  ways  (fuite  misleading. 

In  the  flnit  place,  when  talking  about  London  Boeiety  l^mly 

Icnno  »mit«  to  dfiine  what  society  U.     An  eiacl  definition  Is  !n- 

1  rntt  pouiblo,  bnt  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at  one  that  will  be  iiccu- 

e  »nuugh  for  ourpurjiose.     Whatever  nrogress  aemooracy  may 

kftf  e  nuda  ia  England  the  tradition  of  society  Is  stlU  aristocratic. 


2fe  THE  yORTH  AJIEBICAS  fimriT. 

ii*  .'j-j';l«ruijC:ori=L?:£  r.i'.I  of  o-r  oM  laiiiei  fi^niiiies.  the  most  im- 
j/'yr:a!ii  of  wLic;:  ■::!-.'•.';»■  i-.zii  niular  Hii/ik.  In  former  days  it  was 
aiffi'At  «:ii:ir*:lv  roijii^o-jr-i  of  such  r^ersiC':*?.  and  even  lo-dav  it  in- 
cjjj«jr.-:  onlv  ^urrii  ot'ivra  -as  are  in  touch  with  ihem.  What  then 
u  th':  e.xK'iii  of  tills  \rj\x  Lumericjilj  ?  An  ansver  of  some  sort 
jft  ;/ivf'n  in  the  w*.'31-khowii  phrase  ihf  •■  upper  ten  thousand/'  but 
ho '•!'(' vf;r  :ij>proxiiiiu:«rly  accurate  this  phrase  may  be  if  regarded 
\iAii  rvnonyni  for  the  uj»j»er  classes  generally,  as  a  synonym  for  the 
Ho<ri<4v  in  lyjudori  it  is  immenselr  Ix-vond  the  mark.  Let  a 
j(anJ<'ii  party  i>o  given  by  the  most  popular  and  distinguished 
liort<"!!r,  I  do  not  say  to  ten  thousand,  but  even  to  five  thous- 
and )><'opl(.'.  and  it  is  certain  that  the  faces  of  those  unknown 
lo  fariliiou  would  b«;\vilder  and  scandalize  bv  their  number  the 
f;y<M  of  those  known  to  it.  Still  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far 
wron<(,  if  w({  say  f(;r  the  ]iurpose  of  a  general  discussion  like  the 
pnM(tnt  that.  I/indon  society  consists  of  some  five  thousand  per- 
HohH.  If  it  consists  of  more,  what  I  am  about  to  say  will  have 
Ntill  more  weight. 

Now,  five  thousand  persons,  thotigh  a  mere  handful  as  com- 
pared to  th(!  nation,  are  an  immense  number  when  considered  as 
a  Hirij^lc  KixMttty  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that,  in  a  certain 
HciiHc,  ihcy  <*.aiinot  possibly  form  a  single  society  at  all,  but  merely 
a  liMHi*  riMJiTation  of  many.  Lot  us  consider  a  school  like  Eton, 
lira  uiiivcrriity  likit  Oxford,  communities  which  number  only  a 
thousand  piTsoiiH  and  two  thousand.  We  know  how  absurd  it 
wiHihl  he  In  rt'^rjinl  i«ven  t hoso  smaller  bodies  as  consisting  of  boys 
and  ytnit  hs  all  int  inniU*  or  oviMi  all  accpuiinted  with  one  another, 
or  Mliarin;^  thi«  Name  pursuits,  tastes,  or  principles.  On  the  con- 
trary, wo  know  that  tliey  eonsist  of  numerous  cliques,  each  pre- 
M«^nti^^'  un  with  stHue  dilTeront  type  of  living — the  frivolous,  the 
NoriouH,  tho  hardy,  tlu»  i^tTennnale,  the  literary,  the  sporting,  the 
n»li^itinrt.  and  tho  pnitli^'ato.  Kaeh  eommunity,  in  fact,  is  an 
ppitoiuo  of  hunnui  nature,  and  roprmlueos  under  a  special  set  of  cir- 
iMMuManivH  the  diverHiiios  that  are  found  under  others  everywhere 
and  in  all  rlahsos.  'riiofqimo  is  the  ease  withsiHuety.  It  iscommon 
l«i  ii|M«ak  of  the  hik;h  ntoralily  of  the  middle  elass.  and  jH'rhapsitis 
lhiM«ki»n«  id  It?  »Mord  •»eilion  that  is  most  fnH|uently  heanl,  but 
(he  uuddle  ela*i-«  Ihin  iIn  proth>*ates  just  as  inueh  as  soeietv  has, 
the  \\\\\\  ditTeienee  W\\\^  that  their  prolli^ey  oxeiie*  less  notice. 

(UmMtnui  u  otflen  H|mki*u  of  as  au  arislivratio  vioo.    If  it  is  a 
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e  at  all  it  ia  a  tiemocrntic  vice  in  axuctly  the  same  proportion. 

Itefoare  PiiHUn  |>eers  niid  prolligate  aoiia  of  Metho'lists, .   80, 

.  in  every  cliu«  i«  to  bo  fonnd  a  section  of  its  members  with  the 

(empcrainent,  the  tustes,  and  tbo  talents  wliicli  in  society  reflnic 

Q  flRiartnCfiB.     The  moat  brilliant  oaurien  who  ever  ruined  him- 

lelf  on  the  tnrf  is  merely  an  tdHion  de  luxe  of  Hogarth's  "  Idle 

Apprentice."     It  is  v«ry  important  that  wo  should  bear  thifl  in 

Smartness,  though  it  takes  its  most  brilliant  form  in  80- 

Biety,  IB  not  characteriatio  of  society  id  any  special  sense,  but 

pxiiiU  in  society  becanse  society  represents  human  nature.     The 

"  Hnart  set,"  in  fact,  is  not  a  class  hut  a  clique,  and  it  is  entirely 

Hrpondent  not  on  tho  birth  of  its  niombors,  but  on  their  chnr- 

'Vwn  sisters  are  grinding  at  a  mill.     One  is  tiiken  by  the 

■t  set,"  tho  other  left.     A  "  smart  set,"  thorefore,  and  au 

irisUicralio  cltiss  are  two  distinct  things,  and  the  condition  of 

ibit  (int  is  no  inAvx  to  that  of  tho  second. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  deny  thiit  any  set  which  is  recog- 
Btied  at  being  tbo  smartest  has  an  inflaence.  whether  for  good  or 
pbr  evil,  OTiT  mnitttndes  who  do  not  belong  to  it.  And  the  fact 
I  p«rf«rtly  intirlllgible.  Smiirtness,  whatever  peoplo  may  say  to 
Ae  contrary,  requires  personal  qniilities  of  by  no  means  a  com- 
pion  order.  Mere  wealth  is  not  enough ;  there  must  be  the 
S)Owl«d(fe  of  how  to  use  it.  A  faatidious  taste  isdf^gJrabJe,  ucer- 
hin  amount  of  taste  is  essential.  Grace,  beauty,  bunhwnif,  wit, 
Hid  hnmor,  and  tlie  indcfiniiblo  art  of  giving  brightness  to  the 
Esing  momi-nt — nil  these  qtiulitics  go  to  the  prodnction  of 
■*Bmartntis8, "  and  a  set  in  which  thoy  arc  wanting  could  never  be 
iDed  •■smart,"  no  matter  how  exalted  migjt  be  the  position  of 
I  leader.  Smartness,  in  fact,  represents  tbu  perfection  of 
Icidl  living,  and  it  liag  a  n»tural,  one  may  indeed  say  a 
^itimate,  influenco  over  persons  of  a  certain  tcmpeniment  in  alt 
If,  then,  "smartness"  18  for  the  time  being  allied  witli 
toylhing  like  df^pravily  and  debasing  luxury,  Lady  Jeuue  is  per- 
Vtly  right  in  considering  tho  fact  deplorable. 

Bui  here  comes  the  point  on  which  I  am  anxious  to  insist. 

latevcr  may  in>  th«  peculiar  sins  of  contemponiry  "  smartnesa," 

•  th«y  great  or  little,  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  smart 

it  or  itsimilatora,  but  ore  dne  to  causes  which  iniluonce  every 

^nk,  and  wliich  shonld  bo  sought  for  la  history  rather  than  in 

ritiooAble  memoirs. 
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Oil  th«  most  iriiportant  of  those  causes  Lady  Jenne  hardly 
tonc!licjrt,  jiiid  that  is  the  growth  in  this  country  of  commercial 
wtr^ihU,  At  tluj  beginning  of  the  century  two-thirds  of  the 
wt'tihU  that  paid  income  tax  wtis  derived  from  land.  Now,  three- 
foiirthrt  of  it  is  derived  from  commerce,  And  yet  the  landed  in- 
rtmwi  itHnlf  has  within  that  period  doubled.  The  landed  income 
hi'iK  inrjn'jised  by  some  seventy  millions.  The  commercial  income 
has  iric;n»aHi)(l  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Let  ns  take  a 
Mhr>rt(rr  poriod,  and  wo  sliJill  bo  able  to  speak  more  in  detail  and 
pM'Hcnt  this  extraordinary  change  more  vividly  to  the  imagina- 
lion.  During  the  thirty  years  that  followed  the  opening  of  the 
liiyt  gHNit  (ixhibition  in  London — that  is  between  1851  and  1880 

firty  ni'W  families  came  into  being  with  incomes  averaging 
niriciy  thonsand  a  year  ;  four  hundred  new  families  with  incomes 
aviTiiging  twc^nty  thousand  a  year  ;  a  thousand  new  families  with 
nir.tnut'M  av<;raging  seven  thousand  a  year  ;  fifteen  hnndred  with 
irM-orin'H  avi'raging  four  thousand  ;  two  thousand  with  incomes 
averaging  two  tliousand,  and  seven  thousand  with  incomes  aver- 
a;.Mng  fifl<*on  hundred.  We  thus  arrive  at  a  total  of  abont  twelve 
tfioiiHand  families.  I  have  not  before  me  the  figures  of  the  last 
it'll  years,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
pro^ffHH  is  continued,  and  this  period  will  accordingly  give  ns 
some  four  thousand  families  more.  Four  and  a  half  persons  are 
allowed  on  an  average  to  a  family,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  a  body 
of  Fome  seventy-two  thousand  persons,  all  belonging  to  families 
who  have  at  least  fifteen  hundred  a  year.  This  calculation  is 
really  far  under  the  mark,  because  the  vast  wealth  represented 
by  railways  and  many  otlier  forms  of  investment  is  not  included 
in  it.  Bnt  here  we  have  a  body  the  aggregate  income  of  which 
is  something  like  eighty  millions  a  year — a  sum  equal,  roughly 
spraking,  to  throe  times  the  landed  income  of  all  our  peers  and 
fonntry  gentlomon  at  the  time  of  the  first  exhibition.  This  body, 
IhiM  nation,  one  may  sjiy,  of  wealthy  familes,  is  entirely  the  crea- 
tion of  (ho  mM  fortv  vears.  It  is  as  new  a  feature  in  our  national 
lift*  aN  a  Yoloanio  mountain  would  bo  suddenly  shooting  up  in 
h<«l(M'a\  ill. 

TIiP  [iinniil  i»f  I  hi**  l»<»dv  is  eommerce  and  manufacture,  stimu- 
IiiIimI  liy  iMiiPMlHio  invmlion.  The  makers  of  the  new  wealth  have 
hi'Mh  |MMi|itiMi|it  ami  iiiiillipliers  of  luxuries,  and  their  families 
hiiVM  U I  Mm  piliiplpal  iMinMiituors  of  them.     Luxuries  of  a  cer- 
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tain  kind  the  aristocracy  have  always  enjoyed  and  demanded  ;  but 
the  modern  increase  of  luxury  is  due  entirely  to  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  utmost  the  aristocracy  do  is  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
pick  of  it.  Let  us  take^  for  instance^  the  one  matter  of  hotels 
and  travelling.  Who  support  the  monster  hotels  of  London, 
with  their  gilded  saloons,  their  marble  staircases,  and  their  vast 
cellars,  or  the  similar  establishments  to  be  found  all  over  the 
country  ?  Not  the  aristocracy,  not  society,  though  members  of 
society  may  take  advantage  of  them  and  give  certain  of  them^  a 
cachet.  What  supports  them,  what  has  called  them  into  exist- 
ence is  the  new  middle  class. 

Who,  again,  support  the  trains  de  luxe  to  the  Riviera  ?  Society 
may  patronize  them,  but  society  does  not  support  them.  It  could 
not  supply  a  tithe  of  the  travellers  requisite  to  make  them  pay. 
What  supports  them  is  the  opulent  middle  class.  If,  then,  the 
luxury  of  society  has  increased  during  the  past  fifty  years — and, 
as  some  say,  scandalously  increased — the  luxury  of  other  classes 
has  increased  to  a  far  greater  degree.  And  so  far  is  the  first  from 
being  the  cause  of  the  second,  that  the  second  is  the  cause  of  the 
first.  Luxuries  multiply  as  the  means  of  producing  them  are 
perfected.  The  moans  of  producing  them  can  be  perfected  only 
when  tliere  is  a  growing  demand,  and  the  growth  of  the  demand 
is  a  middle-class  growth  essentially.  K  a  smart  house  of  to-day 
is  more  luxurious  than  a  smart  house  fifty  years  ago,  this  is  mainly 
because,  owing  to  this  middle  class  demand,  there  are  incalculably 
more  objects  and  appliances  of  luxury  in  the  market.  If  society 
only,  for  instance,  used  the  electric  light,  we  may — employing  an 
Irish  figure  of  speech — say,  confidently,  that  there  would  be  no 
electric  light  to  use.  Electric-lighting  companies  are  supported 
by  the  fashionable  world,  no  doubt,  but  tney  are  supported  mainly 
by  wealth,  which  is  entirely  outside  fashion.  And  with  modern 
luxury  generally  the  case  is  just  the  same.  For  a  further  illustra- 
tion, let  us  go  back  to  travelling.  Any  one  who  would  now  travel 
luxuriously  in  the  East  can  do  so  best  by  a  tourist  agency.  Tourist 
agencies  are  now  patronized  by  the  most  distinguished  sections  of 
society,  but  their  original  patrons  were  exclusively  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  luxuries  of  Eastern  travel  which  society  now  en- 
joys, and  which  have  been  almost  forced  upon  it,  are  altogether 
a  middle  class  creation,  of  which  society  has  availed  itself  only 
after  a  long  delay^  and  not  without  a  period  of  protest. 
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So  far  then  as  luxury  is  couccrncd,  tho  most  luxurious  smart 
society  merely  exhibits  a  phenomenon  which  i«  to  be  found  every- 
where, and  results  from  causes  affecting  all  classes  similarly. 
Let  us  now  turn  from  its  luxury  to  its  alleged  moral  laxity.  Ladj* 
Jeune  mentions  three  causes  as  combining,  in  addition  to  itsluxury, 
to  produce  this, — influential  example,  idleness,  and  the  decay  oi 
religious  belief.  Now  i\&  to  one  of  these  causes,  namely  influen- 
tial example,  it  may  be  responsible  for  a  good  deal,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  society  on  which  it  operates  are  responsible 
for  still  more.  We  will  tlicrefore  put  this  factor  in  the  caseaside, 
and  consider  merely  luxury,  idleness,  and  the  decay  of  religious 
belief.  Here  agai:n  we  shall  see  that  society  in  its  moral  just  as 
in  its  material  condition  exhibits  the  result  of  influences  not  pecul- 
iar to  itself  and  not  even  originating  in  itself.  How  this  holds 
good  of  luxury  we  have  seen  already  ;  how  it  holds  good  of  idle- 
ness a  moment's  reflection  will  show  us. 

Idleness,  as  Lady  Jeune  says,  is  the  vice  of  our  women  rather 
than  of  our  men,  and  it  vitiates  the  men  principally  through  the 
women.  But  women  in  society,  especially  the  smartest  women, 
have  countless  occupations,  no  matter  how  frivolous.  The 
women  to  whom  actual  idleness,  or  a  difficulty  in  finding  occupa- 
tion, is  principally  a  source  of  danger,  are  not  the  women  pointed 
at  in  Lady  Jcune's  criticism.  There  is  more  idleness  in  the  opu- 
lent classes  outside  than  there  is  in  society  itself ;  whilst  as  to 
the  decline  of  religious  belief,  not  only  is  it  a  fact  not  con- 
fined to  smart  society,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  smart  society 
neither  originated  it  nor  is  responsible  for  it.  The  decline  of 
religious  belief  so  marked  in  the  present  century  is  directly  due 
to  scientific  and  historicjj  discovery.  It  originated  in  the  library 
aud  the  study,  not  amongst  the  flowers  of  the  ball  room.  And  if 
the  morals  of  *'  smart"  society  suffer  from  it,  they  suffer  in  com- 
mon with  the  monds  of  a  section  of  every  class  in  the  nation. 

There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said  :  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult on  social  life  of  all  these  modern  influences,  though  smart 
society  may  not  be  in  itself  responsible  for  them,  yet  in  smart 
Rooioty  they  come,  as  it  were,  to  a  head  ;  but  they  do  so  for  a 
reason  very  different  from  that  which  is  popularly  supposed. 
Thoy  do  so,  not  from  any  exaggeration  or  corruption  of  the  aris- 
tocratic principle,  but  from  the  growth  of  the  democratic  princi- 
ple.    All  aristocracies,  if  they  do  not  rest  on  war,  rest  on  wealthy 
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ut  they  diSer    from   plntocraciee  in  theae  two   fundamental 

tuitiLe — that  tbeir  wealth  is  pcrmaneiit  iu  fainitics  &ai  lliat  it  U 

raktcJ  with  political  powor.     It  ie  to  the  first  that  they  owe 

eir  roliiirmeTit,   to  ttio  sucoud  that  they  owe  tbeir  cLaructer. 

tower  meaiifl  tliity,  or,  ut  nil  eventa,  energetic  activity;  whilst 

1:  respect  for  birth  ae  birth,  ovou  in  t)ie  wealthiest  society,  tem- 

len  the  Tulue  of  mere  wealth  as  such  by  the  consideration  it  in- 

nnn  fur  the  numbers  of  individuala  who  are  poor.     But  for  iiii 

istocrocy  to  exist  in  this  coudittati  it  mast  uot  only  be  the  most 

towerful  body  in  Iha  country,  it  niiist  ulso  bo  the  most  wealthy 

>ij.     And  op  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  the  landed  aristoc- 

tcj  in  England  was  so.     It  is  so  now  no  longer.    A  new  class  Js 

Ku,  generated  by  the  vajHir  of  the  steam  engine,  which  has 

nt  rivalled  and  then  ccHpstHl  it  in  wealth,  and  first  rivalkHl  and 

ihen  eclipsed  it  in  power.     The  now  class,  however,  lucked  one 

It  luckod  the  relinenient,   the  tone,  the  position,  which 

llone  make  wealth  and  power  socially  desirable;  and  these  could 

pdIj  be  got  by  receiving  them  from  the  huuds  of  the  aristocracy 

hroDgb  a  kind  of  njtostolic  ordination. 

Iu  Kngland,  as  in  all  other  countries,  great  wealth,  if  it  has 
fanlj  reinaiuod  long  enough  in  a  fumity  always,  ultimately, 
feftcd  itn  {losaessors  into  the  aristocratic  rank.  Indeed  iu  cotin- 
ries  whoru  aristocracies  remain  moat  excluaivo  this  is  merely  u 
ingu  that  new  fortunes  are  not  fix-quently  made.  The  England 
of  this  century  differs  from  tho  England  of  the  last,  not  in  the 
fact  that  the  {Mssesaioa  of  a  great  fortune  raises  its  possessor  so- 
cially, but  in  thu  fact  that  new  great  fortunes  arc  incalculably 
■jBore  numerous.  The  career  of  tho  banking  family  of  the  Cbildes 
kith  their  stately  abode  ut  Osterley  and  their  distinguished  alli- 
Utcc8,  would  satisfy  the  most  aspiring  fimmcial  family  of  to-day. 
Fbe  only  diil«renc«  is  iliat  where  formerly  there  was  one  Childc 
"icriD  are  now  whole  familic*  of  children.  And  the  result  of  thi« 
lifferenco  is,  no  doubt,  socially  very  great.  >Vhen  new  families 
nler  a  society  slowly  they  are  absorbed  by  that  society  and  In  no 
ny  change  it.  Hut  when  numbers  of  new  families  are  entering 
It  at  tJio  same  time,  all  anxious  for  the  most  intimate  and  eager 
i^thvyall  try  to  outdo  one  another  in  displaying  their 
mdatioDS,  which  consist  in  their  wealth  and  in  the  lux- 
f  wealth  can  buy.  They  put  themselves  entirely  at  the 
C  tiie  Bociety  which  they  wish  to  enter ;  partly  in  the  wjiy 
tOL.  CLT. — MO.  4S8.  3 
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of  entertainments  competitive  iu  their  charm  or  luxury,  partly  in 
the  way  of  fortunes  to  be  had  for  the  matrimonial  asking. 

Now  of  all  kinds  of  life  to  which  great  wealth  is  essential,  that 
to  which  it  is  most  essential  is  the  "  smart "  life.  It  is  therefore 
towards  the  "smart  set"  that  the  new  wealth  gravitates  and  in 
which  its  presence  and  influence  is  most  obvious.  This  new  wealth 
is  80  enormous  and  employed  with  so  much  savoir  vivre,  that  its 
j)08sessors  not  only  equal  in  the  arts  of  living  those  whom  they 
wish  to  conciliate,  but  far  outdo  them ;  and  this  is  now  more  the 
case  than  ever,  when  almost  all  landed  fortunes  have  shnink,  and 
the  great  houses  of  London  give  largo  entertainments  rarely. 
'IMiUH  new  wealth — wealth  independent  of  birth — has  a  power  now 
tliat  it  did  not  have  formerly,  in  that  it  gives  a  standard  of  living 
to  Kinart  society,  instead  of  taking  a  standard  from  it ;  nor  does 
this  apply  to  material  luxury  merely ;  it  applies  to  the  fivct  that 
thiH  now  wealth,  unlike  laiulod  wealth,  has  no  recognized  duties, 
and  tends  t.omake  its  poissossors  pleasure-seeking  citizens  of  the 
worM,  ratlior  Mum  rulers  and  leaders  of  their  own  particular  coun- 
try. 

Hut  whatever  the  change  thus  wrought  may  be,  the  causes  of 
it  artt  tolio  sought  in  (hose  wide  movements  I  have  indicated,  far 
moro  than  in  i\\o  oonduet  and  example  of  special  individuals. 
.Vristooniriof*  have  oft  on  boon  oorrujUed  and  from  various  causes, 
but  if  l%n>rlish  smart  sooiotv  has  anyspoeial  moral  maladies  to-day 
thoso  spooilio  oausos  are  not  aristooratic  but  democratic,  and  no 
olass  \H  fivo  from  thorn. 

And  this  brinirs  mo  baok  to  what  1  sjiid  at  the  beginning,  that 
tlu«  publio  in\port:ini*o  of  I  ho  morals  of  a  fashionable  society, 
tliou^h  i'.i'o.X,  in;»\  bo  oa^iily  o\.»s:?roratod.  IjhIv  Joune  talks  of 
tlio  sooioiv  of  Komo  boiui;  u!hionuiuod  bv  iis  Inxurv,  as  thou<rh 
It  and  il»o  ompii>»  p.»:is)io.l  i'l  sonio  suxldon  oaiasrropho:  she  for- 
ests ih:»!  i)iolii\u'.\  .vu\  :''ic  M'U'o'.iv  of  Uo:r.o  Ivrii  iix»k  a  lonsr 
(nuoii\in»;.  i!".  sM^ioo.l.  i)u»  f  ^: mor  bs»  di*aii  \o:  :  she  forsrots  that 
rttissU;;!  ilouiisluvj  ii\o  -iv.vmI'.v.s  >iM!>5  :»f:or  Noro.  The  fact  is,  . 
th;»t  w  hon  :v,\  :v.\\\k\'\;w\  t.illji  :»!'u*v  i:  ]*:;s  :;:v\vv.  ^'orrupt  and  lux- 
un««nit.  lU  i:k\\  \^  ili'.i*.  '.s.*.  :o  •.'.<  x-x*- v;'.'o::.v.,  V.-.:  :o  s.^nio  Ov>mmon 
\\^u<«o  «*r.»**i  ^.>^  \»'.N».l;ix  .■.'.  *v»."i.  r  ^»  K'.vv.x*;*.  Ki*^  y.;:::o::  w>is  due 
not  Jo  N*,l  iuo\  i',s  t*;;.  ;.«  A».;  ■.  v. :v. ■.••»;.  v..^;  :o  :::i'  fi^*:  ihat  the 
uoV*.A>  !ud  »o%*  n\iU'!i  '.',5.vu-\.  tv;.  •.:»*:  t*»o  *v*.:v.:rv  *:  lar^e  wsls 
|Mv\\*i\l\sl  (^\MU  \v',>s;,u  ■  ..^  ,.!.o.;<*\  o;  U.     S,.'.'.   ::    ;-o   raor*ls  of 
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■ay  (iromiuvnt  set  were  ever  caJcnlatfld  to  have  a  general  influence, 
they  are  moro  likely  to  have  it  now  than  at  any  former  time  ;  and 
.  haro  again  is  the  rtwiilt  of  the  democratic  spirit. 

flooh  Iwjing  the  caae,  howover,  it  is  important  to  dwell  on  a  fact 

[<vhioh  Lady  Jennu  has  indeed  mentioned,   but  to  which  she  has 

b&rdly   given  snHidcut  promiDcnce.      "  Smartness  "  iga  word 

which  bears  different  meanings  outside  society  and  in  it.     When 

the  genera! public  Boea an  accoiiutor  a  party  at  which   all   the 

giic«W  Were  porsona  of  the  highest  rank,  or  at  least  belonging  to 

L  faffliliee  of  notorioas  diatinctiun  and  antiquity,  the  general  public 

I  would  speak  of  this  party  as  "  smart ; "  but  society  itself  uses  the 

I  word  in  a  far  narrower  scuse,  and  the  majority  of  persons  to  whom 

I  the  geiiemt  public  would  naturally  apply  the  name  would   in  all 

I  prababilttr  rt^piniiate  any  claim  to  it.    Few  thiuga  indeed  surpriso 

|.  Amoricans  moro  thaii  to  learn,  as  they  do  learn   when  they  study 

ciety  on  the  upot.  how  many  of  the  wealthiest,  the  most  il- 

I  liistrionB,tiio  most  powerful  of  our  old  familioa,  boasting  the  loftiest 

I  titln*  and  the  most  renowned  narnee,  mix  with  the  "  smart  set  " 

■  only  in  the  moat  accidental  way,  neither  by  taste,  habit  nor 
^4«ire,  in  any  way  belonging  to  it. 

"  Smurtuew,"  &s  I  liavo  said  before,  is  the  result,  not  of  birth. 
|bat  of  personal  temperament,  juet  as  yachting  is  ;  and  we  may 
I  ny  of  the  devotees  of  the  lirst,  as  we  may  say  of  the  devotees  of 

■  tlw  sM^ond,  that  what  pleases  them  may  make  many  of  their  rela- 
Itioiu  sick.  No  doubt  tho  "smart  set "' ia  surrounded  by  a  body 
»f  derol«d  and  unsuccossfal  imitators,  but  of  all  seotiona  of  society 
lllii«  is  the  least  distingQished.  I  have  said  that  "  gmartness  "  is 
I Uie  perfection  of  superficial  living,  and  that  it  cannot  eiist  with- 
lout  many  fascinating  qualities  ;  if  then  "  smartness  "  be  allied  at 
Bttw  prcHcnt  moment,  as  F^ady  .Teune  maintains,  with  a  relaxation 
■or  depravation  of  morals,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  its  influence 
VhooM  be  80  great,  but  that  it  should  bo  so  small.  Lady  .leuue 
I  bffrwlf  admita  that  the  section  of  Bociety  in  which  "  rank,  birth, 
■knd  vast  possetwions  "  fill  their  possessors  with  a  bcubc  of  their  ro- 
Ijponsibilititu,  in  which  private  life  is  decorous,  and  public  duties 
f  tn*  faithfully  discharged,  is  larger  and  more  important  than  the 

ptlion  in  which  deconim  and  responsibility  are  forgotten.  Lady 
ijenno,  1  eay,  admits  this.  My  only  complaiut  is  that  she  does 
PBot  etutQ  the  fact  with  suflicient    relative  emphasis.     One  fact, 

■  liowever,  aho  does  Btoto  clearly,  though  she  does  not  point  out  its 
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significance.  She  says  that  this  section  of  society  '^  represents 
thc3  power  of  resistance  which  alone  can  withstand  the  demoral- 
iziug  influence  of  contemporary  smartness/^  This  is  really  say- 
ings whether  she  meant  to  say  so  or  no^  that  just  as  the  demoral- 
ization of  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
element^  so  the  power  of  resistance  is  to  be  found  in  the  survival 
of  the  aristocratic. 

That  aristocracies  are  or  have  been  stricter  in  their  private 
morality  than  other  classes,  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment^  nor  do  I 
say  that  tlie  aristocratic  element  need  always  have  the  tendency 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  present  instance.  Lady  Jeune  is  dealing  and 
I  am  dealing  with  the  events  and  facts  of  one  special  period  only. 
Ilor  point  is,  not  that  society  is  bad,  but  that  in  certain  specific 
ways  it  is  worse  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  a^o  ;  and  just  as 
she  implies  that  it  is  the  aristocratic  element  which  resists  this 
cliaiige,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  detail  that  it  is  the 
democratic  element  which  has  promoted  it.  And  by  the  demo- 
cratic element  I  mean  no  particular  politicians  or  agitators,  or 
scliool  of  politics,  but  those  great  economic  movements,  and  thoee 
great  intellectual  movements  whicli  lie  behind  and  under  all  these, 
and  are  affecting  the  lives  of  all  countries  and  of  all  classeB 
simultaneously. 

W.  H.  Mallock. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  NEW  NORTHWEST. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY    THE    GOVERNOR  OF    MINNESOTA. 


Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  living  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River.  They  have  read  startling  accounts  of  the 
marvellous  changes  occurring  in  the  West.  Some  of  the  stories 
told  have  been  more  or  less  exaggerated — a  good  many  overdrawn 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  savor  of  absolute  misrepresentation. 
Eastern  people  have  loaned  their  money  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Northwest,  with  profit,  as  a  rule ;  rarely  with  loss. 
In  this  manner  they  have  gained  some  idea  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Merchants  and  manufacturers, 
too,  have  sold  their  wares  to  their  Western  customers,  and  there 
are  other  interests  of  a  commercial  kind  linking  the  two  together 
and  spreading  information  as  to  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  favored  region. 

Before  suggesting  the  material  needs  of  this  rapidly  develop- 
ing community,  permit  me  to  briefly  call  attention  to  the  results 
that  have  been  attained  within  a  little  less  than  thirty  years. 
The  writer  of  this  article  came  to  Minnesota  as  a  boy  in  18G1. 
At  that  date  there  was  not  a  railroad  in  the  State.  St.  Paul  was 
a  town  containing  about  8,000  people,  and  Minneapolis,  pos- 
sessed of  a  magnificent  water-power,  had  not  attained  the  import- 
ance of  her  sister  city.  Duluth  lived  in  the  imagination.  The 
entire  western  and  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  and  the  two 
States  known  as  the  Dakotas,  were  given  over  to  the  Indians, 
with  here  and  there  a  white  settler.  The  farming  lands  adjacent 
to  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rivers  were  fairly  well  taken  up, 
the  grain  finding  an  outlet  by  water  connection  to  railroads  extend- 
ing across  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  invasion  of  the  pine  for- 
ests of  Northern  Minnesota  by  venturesome  lumbermen  was 
beginning.  All  of  the  vast  territory  lying  beyond  the  Missouri 
River,  inclading  the  rich  mineral  lands  of  Montana,  and  the 
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timber  and  farming  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of  Washington, 
awaited  settlement. 

The  changes  have  been  so  rapid  as  to  almost  make  ns  marvel  at 
the  origin  of  tlie  power  tliat  wrought  them.  Transportation  facili- 
ties now  extend  across  the  entire  country.  The  Twin  Cities  num- 
ber nearly  400,000  people.  Duluth  is  one  of  the  great  primary 
wheat  markets  of  the  world.  The  farm  lands  of  Minnesota  and 
tlie  two  Dakotas  produced  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  bushels  of  wheat  last  year.  Montana  is  now  a  great  sil- 
ver and  coppcr-i)roducing  State.  In  addition,  its  wide  ranges 
offer  inducements  and  opportunities  for  enlarged  traffic  in  cattle 
and  shot^p.  Idaho  is  ricli  in  minerals,  while  Washington  fairly 
teems  wilh  great  croi)8  of  grain  and  wonderful  forests  of  timber 
which  are  now  coming  into  use. 

In  this  age  of  iron — this  age  of  the  development  of  the  forces  of 
electricity,  of  steam — we  are  borne  along  with  the  stream,  and 
few  pause  to  contemplate  what  has  occurred  in  so  short  a  time  in 
the  northwesterly  States  lying  next  to  the  British  boundary.  It 
is  marvellous.  It  is  only  when  confronted  with  the  facts  that  we 
arc  impressed  with  the  almost  dynamic  force  that  has  been  ex- 
pended to  attain  8U(ih  wonderful  results.  We  lialt  for  a  breath- 
ing place  and  ask  the  question,  "  What  are  the  needs  of  the  new 
Northwest  for  its  continued  niaterial  prosperity  ?  Its  progress 
has  boon  remarkable  ;  what  of  its  future  ?  '^ 

Primarily  the  strength  of  a  community  lies  in  the  char- 
acter, the  force,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Lot 
cncouragemont  bo  given  to  all  well-disposed,  law-abiding,  thrifty 
emigrants  to  come  to  this  new  country  and  settle  liere,  prepared 
to  become  Americans.  Keep  out,  by  the  force  of  legislation, 
every  individual  tainted  with  communism,  anarchism,  or  the 
like.  The  continued  importation  of  an  element  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  idefis  of  the  Re])ublic  is  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  future  of  the  country,  and  should  Ije  summarily 
stopped.  1'he  Northwest  will  not  be  bonellted  hy  becoming  a 
dumping-ground  for  the  refuse  population  of  the  countries  of 
Southern  Eurojn*.  Our  immigration  laws  need  revising  to  pro- 
tect the  new  States  from  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  come  upon 
them  through  the  indiscriminate  and  faulty  enactments  now  in 
orcc. 

A  community  of  the  highest  orrler.  ]>rosperou8,  intelligent  and 
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law-abidingy  cannot  result  from  elements  made  up  of  people  ban- 
ished from  their  native  lands  for  crime,  pauperism,  or  general 
worthlessness.  The  men  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  future 
growth  and  success  of  this  new  country  do  not  desire  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  to  be  endangered  in  the 
future  by  the  admission  of  the  discordant  portions  of  society 
whose  mission  is  to  destroy  rather  than  build  up. 

Millions  of  arable  acres  await  the  plow.  Unseen  wealth,  in  the 
foim  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  is  lying  hidden.  Vast  forests,  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  are  ready  to  succumb 
to  the  relentless  march  of  events.  The  avenues  to  wealth 
are  many  and  varied.  Let  them  be  traversed  by  the  man 
who  is  in  accord  with  the  citizenship  of  the  Bepublic,  and 
who  loves  and  respects  the  law.  Let  education  flourish 
to  the  greatest  extent.  The  university,  the  common  and  the 
high  school  are  essential  to  a  full  and  complete  system  of 
education.  The  intelligence  of  the  masses  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  permanency  of  free  institutions.  The  State  should  provide 
liberally  for  its  children  in  this  direction  as  a  means  necessary  to 
its  own  safety. 

Where  the  ballot  is  absolutely  free,  with  practically  no  restric- 
tion, it  is  requisite  that  every  voter  should  be  educated  sufficiently 
to  understand  the  meaning  and  the  force  of  the  privileges  granted 
to  him  by  reason  of  his  citizenship.  With  education  must  neces- 
sarily follow  the  ability  to  reason  and  to  discriminate  as  to  what 
is  good  or  bad  for  the  community. 

The  Northwestern  States  have  provided  bountifully  through 
grants  of  land,  taxation,  etc.,  for  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of 
education.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  arise 
fr#m  intrusting  the  voting  franchise  to  the  ignorant  and  lawless. 

The  opportunities  for  the  use  of  new  capital  for  the  develop- 
ment of  latent  industries  are  almost  limitless.  Mines  are  to  be 
opened,  cities  to  be  built  up,  and  farms  to  be  tilled,  while  manu- 
facturing interests  of  many  kinds  are  ready  for  the  capitalist. 
Railroads  are  still  needed  in  some  localities. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  hold  out  glittering  allurements  to  the 
older  sections  of  the  East  to  send  their  surplus  earnings  to  this 
new  country,  but  some  assurances  must  be  given  that  the  capital 
sent  will  not  be  discriminated  against  by  local  legislation.  The 
laws  should  be  so  framed  as  to  deal  out  equal  justice  and  proteo- 
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tion  to  all.  There  has  been  an  effort  in  some  of  the  North- 
western States  to  enact  legislation  unfavorable  to  those  with 
capital  residing  without  the  borders  of  the  State.  This  idea  is 
essentially  unfair  as  well  as  entirely  impolitic.  The  new  North- 
west needs  the  help  of  older  and  richer  communities  for  its  suc- 
cessful development,  and  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  build  a  wall 
of  unjust  legislation  about  this  new  country  and  thereby  prac- 
tically prohibit  needed  money  from  finding  its  way  to  us.  Let 
our  laws  be  so  wrought  as  to  bear  equally  and  fairly  upon  capital, 
whether  it  be  our  own  or  that  of  our  neighbor. 

Another  need  of  this  new  country  is  that  every  intelligent 
citizen  shall  interest  himself  in  public  affairs.  In  many  localities 
there  is  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  too  many  men  of  character 
and  standing  to  shirk  tlieir  duty  and  leave  the  administration  of 
the  public  welfare  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  look  after  it  The 
result  is  much  that  is  bad  and  indifferent  in  government.  This 
is  entirely  wrong ;  and  if  a  standard  of  high  citizenship  is  to  be 
developed  in  the  Nor tli west,  coupled  with  a  prosperous  and  intel- 
ligent community,  every  man,  whatever  his  calling  or  station  in 
life,  must  do  his  share  of  public  duty. 

I  might  suggest  other  needs,  and  there  are  many  that  I  have  not 
even  touched  upon  ;  but  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  article  forbid. 

The  Northwestern  States  comprise  a  limitless  empire  of  future 
greatness.  The  infusion  and  commingling  of  the  blood  of  the 
best  of  different  nationalities,  with  the  advantages  of  climate  and 
locality,  coupled  with  the  natural  sources  of  wealth  so  abundant, 
may  evolve,  as,  indeed,  they  should,  the  finest  kind  of  American 
men  and  women.  It  will  be,  after  all,  a  question  of  utilizing 
these  various  forces.  The  opportunities  are  vast,  and  it  will  rest 
with  the  individual  to  say  whether  the  best  results  shall  be  accom- 
plished. 

Let  the  citizens  of  the  new  Northwest  see  to  it  that  laws 
humane  and  just  be  enacted,  and  that  educational  and  civilizing 
influences  are  guarded  and  fostered.  Let  them  look  to  it  that  her 
people,  as  individuals,  are  amply  protected  in  their  homes  and  in 
their  vocations ;  that  industries,  manufactories,  and  corporate 
enterprises  are  heartily  encouraged,  yet  firmly  held,  within  those 
limits  beyond  which  they  become  oppressive,  and  the  future  we 
hope  for  is  assured  to  us. 

Willi  iu  B.  Merriak. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  PULPIT. 

L    THE  DUTY  OF  FIGHTING  CIVIL  CORRUPTION. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  CROSWELL  DOAKE, 

BISHOP  OF  ALBANY. 


"  The  daties  of  the  clergy  towards  their  parishioners  in  political 
matters  **  is  a  large  subject  to  be  treated  briefly,  all  the  more  so 
bocanse  the  putting  of  the  word  duHes  in  the  plural  means  that  it 
covers  more  points  than  one. 

That  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world  is  a  state- 
menty  which  contains  an  inherent  and  perpetual  law  of  that 
Kingdom,  and  lays  down,  I  think,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Church.  Like  the  individual  Christian,  the  Church  is  to  be  in 
the  world  but  not  of  it ;  but  im  it  as  leaven,  salt,  light,  to 
quicken,  sweeten  and  brighten  it ;  and  in  both  instances  there  is 
a  danger  always  of  the  two  extremes,  too  entire  withdrawal  from, 
and  too  complete  mingling  with,  the  world.  It  is  in  the  golden 
mean  between  these  two  that  all  duties  lie  ;  and  the  mean  is  not 
the  cowardly  compromise  of  an  afterthought,  but  the  original 
way,  which  men  have  left,  to  run  to  one  or  another  extreme. 

Making  application  of  this  general  statement  to  the  particular 
instance,  I  must  for  a  moment  pause  to  define  political  matters. 
It  is  a  noble  word  degraded  sadly,  this  word  politics.  It  has  in  it 
the  thought  of  the  old  pride,  such  as  that  for  Jerusalem,  for  Rome, 
for  Athens,  even  for  Tarsus,  which  has  not  only  adorned  the  great 
cities  of  the  world,  but  has  made  the  great  citizens.  It  goes 
higher  even  than  that,  as  it  involves  St.  Augustine's  splendid  plea 
for  theCivitas  Dei;  and  reminds  us  that  the  Church  of  God  on 
earth  is  type  and  threshold  of  the  golden-streeted  city,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Dragged  in  the  mire  of  to-day  by  the  self- 
ishness of  men  and  the  unscrupulousness  of  parties,  there  is  a  high 
and  holy  element  in  political  matters,  about  which  the  clergy 
have  grave  duties  to  discharge. 
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We  are  smarting  to-day  in  the  Capital  City  and  in  this  great 
State,  because  of  an  utter  confusion  in  the  minds  of  men  be- 
tween questions  which  involve  eternal  principles  of  right,  truth, 
morality,  righteousness,  manhood,  citizenship,  statesmanship, 
and  the  law  of  God ;  and  the  passing,  changing,  petty,  local 
questions  and  concerns  about  which  men  may  honestly  differ 
and  disagree. 

I  believe  the  first  duty  of  the  clergy  to  their  parishioners  in 
political  matters  is  to  teach  men  to  draw  these  distinctions. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Lord's 
House  should  be  kept  free  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  polit- 
ical denunciations  and  discussions.  Both  the  place  and  the  day 
are  sanctuaries,  places  of  refuge,  of  refreshment,  of  rest  from  the 
Uni  an<l  stir  of  platforms  and  parties  ;  and  while  the  occasion 
may  arise  when  religion  should  make  its  scourge  of  small  cords, 
and  utter  burning  words  of  righteous  indignation  against  the 
cru<»lty  and  corruption  of  "  wickedness  in  high  places,^'  there  is 
always  danger  of  the  disastrous  results  that  came  to  the  Israelites 
who  brought  tlui  Ark  of  God  into  the  battlefield  of  the  Philis- 
tiiirs.  Hut  when  political  parties  take  up  mora/ questions  in  tV/i- 
vtoral  ways,  it  is  not  })olitical  preaching  to  denounce  the  immo- 
rality ;  and  wlien  immoralities  are  threatened  in  political  action, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy,  who  are  the  guardians  of  morality,  to 
warn  their  peo])le  of  the  danger. 

Let  two  or  throe  instances  point  the  argument.  When  it  is 
known  that  moral  issues  are  at  stake  in  an  election,  I  think  the 
(clergy  ought  to  warn  the  people  that  they  should  secure  if  possi- 
ble the  nomination  of  men  in  their  own  particular  party  who  are 
known  to  hold  strong  and  positive  convictions  on  the  right  side 
of  those  questions  ;  and  if  a  party  nominates  unprincipled  and 
unsafe  men,  the  votes  of  honest  Christian  people  should  be  with- 
held from  them,  no  matter  what  the  party  demands  may  be.  For 
in  this  way  only  can  partisan  leaders  be  taught  to  feel  that  they 
have  no  right  to  apply  the  modern  thumb-screw  of  a  caucus  to  the 
great  issui^s  and  princii)les  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

A  very  striking  illustration  is  furnished  by  recent  events  in 
one  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Louisiana  lottery  question  en- 
teriHl  largely  into  the  hist  elections  there.  It  contained  in  it  a 
men*enary  element,  namely,  as  to  taxation;  from  which  the  citizens 
of  thet^tato  were  largely  relieved  by  the  hlood-woney  which  the 
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treasury  of  that  State  had  no  scruple  in  receiving.  Certainly 
no  faithful  teacher  could  fail  to  press  home  to  the  consciences  of 
his  people  the  root-evil  of  this  accursed  sin,  which  lies  under 
the  very  strongest  token  of  Divine  displeasure  since  ever  the 
soldiers  mocked  the  misery  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  by  gambling 
under  the  Cross. 

Nearer  home,  two  instances  have  pressed  in  on  my  mind  very 
strongly.  In  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  this  year  two 
bills  were  introduced,  dealing  with  matters  of  vital  importance  ;  two 
great  principles  of  morality  and  religion — the  so-called  Excise  Law 
and  the  miscalled  "  Freedom  of  Worship  '^  bill.  They  were  both  in- 
troduced and  dealt  with  as  party  measures  ;  the  one  avowedly  in 
the  interest  of  the  liquor  dealers,  whom  it  was  supposed  to  restrict ; 
and  the  other  plainly  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  effort 
to  use  the  State  money,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  religious 
teaching.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point  that  persistent  efforts  re- 
moved two  or  three  of  the  grosser  outrages  of  the  bill  for  the  pro- 
motion of  intemperance,  and  emasculated  the  other  bill  by  taking 
out  the  words  which  authorized  the  State  **  to  provide  for ''  (which 
certainly  meant  io  pay  for)  certain  religious  services.  The  bills 
in  their  worst  or  better  estate  dealt  with  great  questions  of  prin- 
ciple. They  were  first  defeated,  and  then  carried,  in  the  Assem- 
bly. How  ?  A  few  politicians,  desiring  to  secure  votes  for 
the  passage  of  their  own  bills  creating  a  water  commission  and 
changing  the  inspectors  of  a  town  election,  bought  the  votes  of  op- 
ponents to  these  measures  by  withholding  their  own  votes  from  these 
two  bills ;  and  when  this  nefarious  trade  was  accomplished,  they 
turned  their  votes  over  bodily  in  favor  of  the  bills  which  they  had 
just  before  voted  against !  It  is  not  merely  the  imbecile  inconsist- 
ency of  voting  two  ways  upon  the  same  question  within  ten  days  ; 
not  merely  the  treachery  of  condemning  and  then  commending  tlie 
principles  which  the  bills  involved  ;  but  the  wickedness  of  dealing 
with  a  question  of  principle  and  of  party  policy  as  though  they 
were  upon  the  same  level. 

Does  not  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  their  parishioners  in  politi- 
cal matters  lie  just  here  ?  Because  a  question  is  made  political, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  question  of 
principle ;  and  politics,  in  the  modern  degradation  of  the  word — 
that  is  to  say,  party  interests  and  personal  advantages — must  be 
left  out  when  a  great  principle  is  at  stake. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  teach  our  people  that  gambling  is  a  sin ; 
that  intemperance  must  bo  prevented,  as  far  as  possible  by  law, 
and  punished  ;  that  the  Lord^s  Day  must  be  kept  holy,  at  least 
by  abstinence  from  work  and  the  removal  of  the  opportunities 
for  sin ;  that  freedom  of  worship  means  not  allowing  the  State  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  any  particular  religious  system.  I  am 
inclined  to  go  further  even  than  this,  since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  State  of  New  York  at  any  rate,  that,  in  order  to 
secure  their  own  interests,  liquor  dealers  will.elect  politicians  who 
will  pander  to  their  wishes  and  bow  to  their  dictation.  lam 
inclined  to  think  that  the  clergy  would  be  wise  to  begin  an  effort 
to  wipe  out  all  excise  legislation  from  the  Statute  Books  ;  and  to 
keep,  only  in  the  Penal  Code,  enactments  which  would  punish 
drunkenness  and  the  makers  of  it,  the  violation  of  Sunday, 
and  the  grosser  evils  of  the  liquor  tracje.  It  pays  the  modem 
politician  to  keep  up  saloons,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  their 
frequenters,  and  to  extort  money  from  them  for  election  purposes. 
I  believe  the  number  of  saloons  is  due  to  this  more  than  to  the 
number  of  drinkers.  Political  saloons  and  saloon  politics  are  the 
curse  of  our  legislation.  If  it  cannot  bo  removed  in  any  other 
way,  let  us  remove  liquor  from  politics,  and  politics  from  liquor, 
by  ceasing  to  legislate  on  the  question  at  all. 

Deeper  and  farther  down,  because  not  touching  questions  that 
are  merely  of  the  day,  lies  the  tremendous  duty  upon  every  man 
who  is  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls  j)erpetu ally  to  impress  upon 
people, — sometimes  with  the  voice  of  one  who  cries  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  denunciation  of  sin,  and  sometimes  with  the  tenderer  ap- 
peal that  holds  up  the  splendid  standards  of  the  Gospel  and 
character  of  Christ, — the  great  principles  of  purity,  righteous- 
ness, truth,  manhood,  and  the  courage  of  convictions,  as  against 
the  cowardice  of  mere  expediency,  cost  whatever  the  maintenance 
of  these  principles  may.  Wm.  Croswell  Doane, 

Bishop  of  Albany. 

ir.  THE  PREACHERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

BY   BISIIO?   WILLARD    F.    MALLALTKU. 


It  will  help  us  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  duties  of  the 
clergy  towards  their  parishioners,  in  political  matters,  if  we  con- 
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aider  what  is  properly  meant  by  the  word  politics.  Certainly  we 
do  not  mean  the  dishonest,  artful  schemes  and  tricks,  the 
frauds  that  are  sometimes  resorted  to  by  unprincipled  men  to  se- 
cure honor,  ofScial  position,  and  financial  emolument,  either  for 
themselyes  or  friends.  Such  conduct  is  everywhere  and  always 
worthy  of  the  severest  condemnation.  No  self-respecting  and 
God-fearing  preacher  will  ever*  have  anything  to  do  with  such 
men  and  methods  except  to  hold  them  up  to  the  scorn  and 
contempt  and  abhorrence  of  all  real  patriots,  of  all  good  and  true 
men. 

The  proper  signification  of  the  word  "  politics  "  is  expressed 
in  the  following  terms  :  It  is  "  the  science  of  government,  that 
part  of  ethics  that  has  to  do  with  the  regulation  and  government 
of  a  nation  or  State,  the  preservation  of  its  safety,  peace  and 
prosperity ;  the  defence  of  its  existence  and  rights  against  foreign 
domination  or  conquest,  the  augmentation  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources, and  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their  morals.'*  Politics  thus 
defined  does  not  differ  essentially  from  patriotism.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  patriot  to  know  the  principles  upon  which  his  gov- 
ernment is  founded,  to  know  about  the  laws  and  their  administra- 
tion, to  care  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all  tlie  people,  to  an- 
tagonize every  enemy  and  every  malign  influence  that  may  arise 
from  without  or  within,  to  protect  the  people  in  the  untram- 
melled exercise  of  every  proper  and  legitimate  riglit,  and  to  j) re- 
mote in  every  possible  way  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  each 
individual. 

It  is  inevitable  that  communities,  and  the  nation,  should  be 
divided  into  parties.  It  will  happen  sometimes  that  such  parties 
differ  only  in  matters  of  minor  importance,  and  the  greatest 
object  that  either  seeks  is  the  control  of  affairs  for  the  sake  of 
the  official  honors  and  profit.  Or  it  may  be  that  parties  are 
divided  on  questions  that  are  purely  and  only  financial,  and  upon 
which  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  statesmen  and  financiers 
are  not  agreed.  Or  again,  it  may  be  that  parties  are  divided  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  administration  concerning  the  necessity 
of  which  all  are  agreed.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  no  exigency 
which  requires,  or  ordinarily  would  justify,  the  intervention  of 
the  clergy. 

Bat  it  has  often  happened  in  the  history  of  nations  that  great 
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niontl,  and  social^  and  religious  questions  have  confronted  the 
pi^ople.  At  such  critical  times  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  bnt  it 
18  th(i  imperative  duty  of  the  clergy  to  take  a  decided  and  active 
part  in  forming  public  opinion  and  shaping  the  action  of  the 
p(?opIe. 

iSu(;li  certainly  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  priesthood  and 
Mi(^  propliots  under  the  Mosaic  economy  ;  Elijah,  Elisha,  Isaiah, 
.liM'emiah,  Kzekiel,  and  many  others  condemned  or  approved  both 
lawH  and  rulers  as  they  antagonized,  or  harmonized  with,  the 
plans  and  pur])08e8and  laws  of  the  Almighty.  Braver  men  than 
Horno  of  those  old  prophets  never  lived.  The  Ahabs  and  Jezebels 
and  their  unholy  and  unpatriotic  practices  were  fearlessly  con- 
d(inin(;d.  Jenus,  the  sublime  and  supreme  model  for  all  preachers, 
dtuiounced  in  Hcverest  terms  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  the  rulers 
of  hJH  p(M)i)Ie,  and  held  their  pnictices  up  to  the  light  of  day  as 
worthy  only  of  the  scorn  of  all  good  men.  Paul  and  Peter  and 
.)(»hn,  with  multitudes  of  their  immediate  successors,  followed 
cloHrly  the  example  of-  the  Muster.  IIuss,  Savanarola,  Martin 
liUthnr,  and  .John  Knox  were  as  much  political  agitators  and  rev- 
ointioniHtri  as  they  were  religious  reformers.  The  sound  of  Lu- 
t.JKT'H  hamm(!r  nailing  his  ninety-five  theses  upon  the  heavy  oak 
(IrMir  of  the  old  (^hureh  at  Wittemberg  has  never  ceased  to  rever- 
|)i'rat(%  and  it  is  heard  to-day  wherever  shackles  are  broken  and 
ynkns  an^  rivitn,  and  wherever  the  strongholds  and  bastiles  of 
tyranny  and  slaviM-y  an?  thrown  down  by  the  delivered  peoples.  It 
was  Inward  in  th(M;lash  of  arms  that  emancipated  our  fathers  in 
\,\\i\  War  of  the  It('.voIiition,and  heard  again  in  the  awful  thunders 
of  that  vastnr  conllitd  that  brought  deliverance  to  four  millions 
of  our  outraged  f<?llow  men. 

N«"itlu!r  of  these  struggles  would  have  been  entered  upon  had 
il.  not  lM'«'n  for  th(^  patriotic,  jxilitical  action  of  the  clergy.  True, 
not  all  the  <?l4M-gy  W4in?  agreed,  for  in  the  old  times  there  were 
Honm  who  wt^re  so  utterly  Tory  in  their  sentiments  that  all  their 
induenee  was  on  the  wrong  side  as  regards  human  liberty;  and, 
in  thewi  reet^nt  times,  there  were  also  some  who  claimed  to  believe 
tlnit  thii  al)omination8  and  infamies  of  slavery  were  providential, 
and  that  the  institution  itself  was  divine  and  must  continue  to 
endure. 

The  preachers  of  N"<'w  England  made  the  Revolution  possible. 
Away  back  as  early  im  1033  there  was  a  Thursday  lectureship 
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4  in  Boatoii  by  the  Ku  v.  John  Colton,  whigh  continnM  for 

fctwo  huriJrud  years.     It  waa  eBpotiially  deaigiieil  for  iho 

I  of  social  au(i  politiciil  mibjects  by  the  clergy.     It  viaa 

rone  hundred  and  fiity  years  must  oniphalicully  n  uiirsery  of 

1,  progresaire,  revolutionary  opinions  and  ideas.     Such  dia- 

piislied  divines    as  Tuoiter,   Parsons,   Ilitchcoch,   Langdon, 

kboff,  Stillinan,  Cooper,  Payson,  Ooidou,  Uowanl  and  inuay 

•  were  developed  and  broadened  in  this  school  of  patriotism. 

I  A  few  brief  0x1  nvc Is  will  show  the  temper  and  thought  of  those 

D  and  their  relation  to  the  vast  and  far-reaohing  political  qnes- 

s  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.     In  the  preface  to  a  ser- 

I  preached   in   Boston  Jane  30,  1750,  by  J.  Mayliew,  occurs 

this  pasaagD ; 

"  Ood  b«  thanked  1  one  may  In  any  part  of  the  British  domlniona  apeak 
fnaljr— U  a  deociiL  regard  be  paid  to  thoao  In  authority— both  of  itorernmeiit 
aii4  r«llKion.  and  evrn  Kl^v^ome  broad  hiuts  that  he  ia  engaged  on  the  aide 
of  tlbertj,  the  BIbic,  and  comuion  wnse,  in  opposition  tu  tyranny,  priest- 
crkft,  and  nonscDac— wllbouc  tieluff  in  dooger  either  of  the  BastlUe  or  Llie 
IwiutoiUoD,— thougti  there  will  alwaft)  be  aome  tnt'ereal-ed  politicians,  con- 
tneted  bi^ta,  and  hypercritical  Konlota  for  a  party,  to  take  uffence  at  aucb 
,    Tbelr  oenaunj  is  praiae,  their  praise  is  infamy," 


And  in  the  same 


It  l«  evident  that  the  afTalr*  of  civil  government  may  properly  fall 

a  moral  and  religions  conaidoratlon — at  least,  so  far  forth  as  it  relat«a 

Ranaral  nature  and  end  of  magistracy,  and  \a  the  gronnd  and  cxt«nt 

aubmlaaion  which  penonsof  a  private  cbaroctor  ouftht  to  yield  to 

time  who  am  voslod  with  authority.    Tbts  must  bo  allowed  by  all  who  oc- 

knowlMl^  the  diviae  original  oF  Christianity." 

The  *ame  bold  aiwaker  ailded  in  a  note  to  the  sermon  ; 
•*  So  civil  nil«ni  arp  U>  be  ohcywl  whiyn  thoy  enjoin  things  that  are  lii- 
eoHdatcnt  wltb  the  rommanda  of  God.  No  govcrument  ia  to  Ixi  submitted 
lou  llievxpenwi  of  tliat  which  ia  the  »ole  itnd  ot  all  government,  tho  com- 
mon Kood  and  Hatrty  utaooii-ty.  The  only  reason  of  the  Institution  of  civil 
(OVamnntDt,  and  tlln  only  rational  ground  ot  submission  to  It,  la  the  com- 
■DMt  safety  and  nllllty.  If,  liiori'tore,  in  «ny  caw.  the  common  safety  and 
atillty  would  not  he  promoted  by  sabml!»lou  to  itovernment,  but  the  con- 
r,  thare  Is  no  grouiid  or  motion  for  obedience  and  Bubmlsaion,  bat  for 
^•ootnrj." 

an  election  sermon  preached  by  Samuel  Cooke,  May  30, 

>,  ftre  these  ntteranoes  : 

"  I  Irast  on  thin  occasion  t  may,  witiiout  otTence.  plead  the  canse  ot  onr 

African  ilavM,  and  binnbly  propose  the  pursuit  of  some  effcEtaal  mcosnres 

atkam  lopmvmil  tha  further  imitorlatfou  ot   thpm.     Uifflcuttiee  innupcr. 

~  afprahcnd,  prevent  an  adequate  remedy  tor  what  Is  past.    Let  the 
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time  past  more  than  suffice  wherein  we,  the  patrons  of  liberty,  have  dishon- 
ored the  Christian  name,  and  degraded  human  nature  nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  beasts  that  perish.  Ethiopia  has  long  stretched  out  her  hands  to  us. 
Let  not  sordid  gain,  acquired  by  the  merchandise  of  slaves  and  the  souls  of 
men,  harden  our  hearts  against  her  piteous  moans.  When  Grod  ariseth  and 
and  when  he  visiteth  what  shall  we  answer  ?  May  it  be  the  glory  of  this 
province,  of  this  respectable  General  Assembly,  and,  we  could  wish,  of  this 
session,  to  lead  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  This  will  avert  the  impend- 
ing vengeance  of  Heaven,  procure  you  the  blessing  of  multitudes  of  your 
fellow  men  ready  to  perish,  be  highly  approved  of  our  common  Father,  who 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and,  we  trust,  an  example  which  would  excite  the 
highest  attention  of  our  sister  colonies." 

Samuel  Langdon,  President  of  Harvard  College,  spoke  thus 
in  an  election  sermon.  May  31,  1775  : 


**  If  the  great  servants  of  the  public  forg^c  their  duty,  betray  their  trust, 
and  sell  their  country,  or  make  war  against  the  most  valuable  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people,  reason  and  justice  require  that  they  should  be  dis- 
carded, and  others  appointed  in  their  room,  without  any  regard  to  formal 
resignations  of  their  forfeited  powers.** 

On  May  29,  1770,  Samuel  West  delivered  an  election  sermon, 
in  which  these  opinions  are  given  : 

**  The  authority  of  a  tyrant  is  of  itself  null  and  void.  No  body  of  men 
can  Justly  and  lawfully  authorize  any  person  to  tyrannize  over  and  enslave 
his  fellow  creatures,  or  do  anything  contrary  to  equity  and  goodness.  As 
magistrates  have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the  people,  when- 
ever they  act  contrary  to  the  public  good,  and  pursue  measures  d«structiYe 
of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community,  they  forfeit  their  right  to  govern 
the  people.*' 

The  preacher,  if  he  be  worthy  of  his  profession,  is  called  of 
God  to  the  performance  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  duties. 
The  pulpit  is  the  coign  of  vantage.     All  that  the  tribune  is  to 
the  statesman,  the  platform  to  the  lecturer,  the  chair  to  the  pro- 
fes3or,   the  pulpit  is,  and   even   more,   to  the  preacher.     The 
preacher  is  so  identified  with  the  pulpit  that  it  is  easy  to  bo  per- 
sonify the  pulpit  that  when  we  come  to  speak  of  politics  and  the 
pulpit  we  mean  politics  and  the  preacher.     The  preacher  is  al- 
ways a  man  before  he  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  the  functions 
of  his  high  and  holy  office.     No  inherent  right  of  manhood  is 
necessarily  given  up  by  the  preacher.     This  is  equally  true  of  his 
citizenship.     The  preacher  would  be  derelict  to  the  plainest  re- 
quirements of  duty  should  he  refuse  to  share  the  obligations  and 
privilegoa  which  rest  upon  all  his  fellow  citizens.    There  may  be 
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•ZCOtption  for  some  few  of  the  minor  respongibiiities,  but  tlio 
ossoiitml  ones  arc  nevor  really  laid  aside,  much  less  ignorod. 

There  are  four  principal  requisites  which  eapeoially  go  to  make 
I  Dp  a  genuine  preacher.     First  of  all  he  inuat  be  a  teacher  of  the 
sople;  Hnd  this  involves  the  idea  that  he  shall  have  a  well-trained 
mind,  that  ho  shall  be  sciiolarly  iu  Lia  taatea  and  habits,  and  that 
lie  shall  have  abundant  stores  of  knowledge.    He  must  know  men 
md  tbiiigB.     He   must  be   familiar  with   the  past,  alive  to  all 
preacnt  interests,  and  thoughtful  concerning  the  future.     Noth- 
ing that  really  affects  the  material,  intellectual,  or  Bpiritnal  wel- 
fare of  man  must  be  outside  of  hie  range  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gent and  comprehensive  study.     This  will  certainly  bring  him 
r  into  intimate  contact  with  living  men,  and  will  involve  him  in 
the  affairs  that  interest  his  fellow  men — and  so  connect  politics 
md  the  pulpit. 

The  preacher  must  also  he  an  oxampte  to  all  who  como  within 

rthe  range  of  his  iutluence.     lie  is  taken  as  an  example  whether 

r  noL    His  example  will  bo  either  harmful  or  helpful,  as 

■the  case  mar  be.     IHs  example  is  not  limited  by  his  public  dovo- 

ttiona  and  pulpit  ministrations,  nor  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 

:pre8sion  of  his  countenance,  or  the  style  of  hia  drees.     Ilis  ex- 

mplo  hu  to  do  with  private  and  public  goodness.     What  is  right 

rad  proper  for  the  most  blameless  man  to  do  in  private  and  in 

tablic  should   be  the  standard  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 

lober.   This  principle  will  apply  to  his  personal  conduct  every- 

nrlierc ;   he  mu»t  be  a  gentleman  without  fear  and  without  re- 

,  aonsitivo  and  8cnail)le  to  the  latt  degree  where  honor  and 

jntegritrare  involved.     If  he  ia  to  bo  an  example  in  all  things, 

"  e  will  of  necowity  0nd  himself  within  the  realm  of  politics,  and 

here  he  mn^t  illustrate  the  highest  type  of  patriotism,  loyalty  and 

righteonmeiii.  , 

Again,  the  preacher  must  be  a  leader,  for  if  he  fails  in  thia 
rn^Mict  the  world  has  bat  very  little  nae  for  him.  His  suponor 
Opportnnilios  for  the  best  culture  place  upon  him  the  duty  of 
lenhip.  U  he  has  not  the  wisdom,  nor  the  courage,  nor  tho 
nigli  apirit  of  con)eorati«u  necessary  for  this,  lie  will  receive  but 
herj  slight  honor  cither  from  Ood  or  man.  And  this  means  much 
lore  than  h-adership  in  things  that  are  purely  intellectual  or 
ipiritaal.  It  means  that  tho  preacher  should  have  clear,  definite, 
vdl-considered  opinions  on  all  matterB  that  concern  tho  aafetji 
roL.  CLT.— NO.  428.  4 
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w(ilfaro,  and  progress  of  the  people-     Nor  will  it  be  enough  that 
ho  hiifl  these  opinions  and  keeps  them  to  himself.     IIo  must  de- 
clare hiniHcU ;  hirt  voice  must  ring  out  in  defiance  of  a  vicious 
pnhlic  opinion  ;  he  must  set  forth  and  reiterate  his  convictions 
without  fear  or  favor.   The  great  lack  of  humanity  in  all  the  past, 
and  even  now,  is  in  the  right  kind  of  leaders.     When  all  others 
fail,  it  should  be  known  that  the  preacher  walks  in  the  way 
of  righteousness,  and  that  it  will  bo   safe   to  follow  where  he 
ItMidn. 

Kurlhornioro,  the  preacher  should  be  a  reformer.     There  has 
l)4»cn  no  time  of  which  we  have  any  record  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory wh(»re  there  have  not  been  abuses.     In  every  age  there  have 
b(M»n  wrongs  intlic^tod  upon  the  weak  by  the  hand  of  power.     In 
ovnry  aj^i^  there  have  been,  and,  even  now,  there  are  in  avery  land, 
UuMlown-lri)(Men  and  the  oppressed,  the  helpless  victims  of  in- 
jjiHtic'o.    Thfre  is  as  yet  no  land  where  the  pure  and  holy  princi- 
pl<'«  <»r  UuMlospel  of  the  Son  of  (xod  thoroughly  prevail,  where 
tlu^y  porftM'tly  pernu^ate  and  leaven  the  masses  so  that  all  are  se- 
<-nre  in  \.\u\  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights.     The 
priMichiT,  if  \w  is  irun  to  his  Master,  will  take  his  place  among 
thoKc^  who  toil  nu)Ht  earnestly  and  persistently  for  the  amelioration 
<»f   the.  eonilition  of  all  who  suffer  from  whatever  cause.     No 
preju'he.r  h:vH  any  right  to  bo  a  fanatic,  or  a  visionary,  or  an  im- 
l»ra(».tie.iible.    The  foolishness  of  many  so-called  reformers  consists 
^n  f runt i(»  and  futile  attempts  to  accomplish  the  impossible.    The 
Tight  way  is  to  give  careful  thought  to  the  evils  that  afflict  society, 
then  tind  tnit  the  remedy,  thou  do  the  next  thing,  and  the  next 
^bing,  and  the  next  thini',  howsoever  small  it  mav  be,  until  the 
rennMly  is  applied  ami  tlui  evil  removed.     The  text  book  of  the 
preae.luu'  is  tln'  Hible.    Kvery  genuine  reform  that  has  ever  blessed 
bunumity  has  its  germinal  principle  in  the  Bible.     The  Book  of 
^«*>d,  tin*  Uook  of  llumanitv.the  Uible,  is  full  of  reformations  and 
revolutlonR,  and  every  one  of  them  if  wisely  inaugurated  and  pros- 
oeuU'd  must  be  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  human  race.     If  the 
preacher  knows  the  Uible,  if  he  follows  its  tc^achings,  he  will  be  a 
'"'•former,  and  eonstantlv  will  he  bo  found  in  the  work  of  uplift- 
"ig  the  Weak,  while  at  the  same  time  he  smites  with  all  the  power 
<lod  has  given  him  every  outrage  and  every  villany.     He  will 
*'>llow  the  examjde  i>f  Jesus  and  Taul,  the  two  greatest  reformers 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  fearlessly  stand  for  truth  and  jus- 
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iice,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  may  be  to  himself.    The 
world  needs 

**  Preachers  like  Woolman, 

Or  like  those  who  bore 
The  faith  of  Wesley 

To  this  western  shore, 
And  deemed  no  conyert  genuine  till  he  broke 
Alike  his  servant's  and  the  devil's  yoke." 

In  these  times  in  which  we  live  there  is  as  much  need  that  preacn- 
ers  should  be  teachers^  examples^  leaders  and  reformers^  as  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  or  of  the  world.  There  are  a 
thousand  questions  in  which  they  need  not  especially  concern 
themselves,  and  about  which  they  need  not  discourse.  But  there 
are  others  which  affect  the  intellectual  and  moral  development 
of  the  people,  and  others  still  which  are  related  in  morals  to  the 
perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions,  and  others  which  are  vital 
to  the  religious  liberties  and  rights  of  the  nation.  The  questions 
in  either  case  need  not  be  specified  in  detail ;  every  intelligent 
person  can  enumerate  and  classify  them.  Concerning  the  first  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  clergy  will  undertake  to  instruct  or  con- 
trol the  people  who  may  attend  upon  their  ministrations.  In 
regard  to  the  second,  every  sensible,  loyal,  progressive  American 
citizen  holds  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  each  preacher  should  wisely 
and  at  proper  times  discuss  these  all-important  matters,  and  in 
the  light  of  God's  Word  set  forth  the  claims  of  duty,  and  by  the 
highest  moral  persuasions  incite  and  inspire  all  to  its  faithful 
performance.  Any  preacher  who  neglects  so  to  do  fails  to 
answer  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  people.  He  may  not 
excuse  himself  with  the  vain  plea  that  his  congregation  is  made 
up  of  different  parties,  nor  the  still  more  worthless  plea  that  he 
must  not  mix  religion  and  politics.  If  he  really  loves  God,  if  he 
lovee  his  country,  if  he  loves  humanity,  he  must  consider  and 
discuss  the  great  underlying  principles  that  are  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  good  government  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  He  must  condemn  all  moral  and  political  wrongs, 
no  matter  how  venerable,  or  respectable,  or  powerful,  utterly 
regardless  of  what  party  may  be  responsible  for  their  existence 
or  continuance.  He  must  voice  the  cry  of  the  outraged  and 
down-trodden  of  this  and  every  other  land.  He  must  be  the 
great-hearted  champion  of  all  the  friendless  and  helpless. 
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lUi  rniiKt  Btrike  down  witlt  the  whole  strength  of  hisindig- 
fiiifit  ffiunliood  any  giant  evil  that  dares  to  threaten  the  high,  and 
)ioly,  (thd  chivalrouH  hopes  of  all  good  people  in  behalf  of  pure 
UoiwM  iiinl  li'ravon-exalted  native  land. 

^'in'.h  political  preachers  will  always  be  in  demand,  and  will 
i'\^tt\\i'uirt'  till*  lovo  and  the  confidence  of  the  best,  and  bravest, 
iin'l  of  all  tnuj  patriotR.  I'olitics  and  religion,  when  both  are  what 
ll(«y  kIioiiM  Im',  will  hlond  harmoniously,  and  together  bless  and 
uplift  till*  pi'opl.*,  and  at  the  same  time  render  strong  and  per- 
MiiiiH  ht  nil  that  in  most  excellent  in  our  social  life  and  civil  in- 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A  STRATEGIST. 

PAKT  I. 

BT  ABGHIBALD  POBBES. 


In  an  unique  variety  of  directions  the  great  Civil  War  evoked 
the  ready^  versatile  aptitude  of  the  American  citizen  ;  in  none 
more  remarkably  than  with  regard  to  the  superior  military  com- 
mands. By  the  defection  of  the  great  majority  of  the  senior  offi- 
cers of  the  regular  army,  the  North  was  left  almost  entirely 
denuded  of  available  professional  soldiers  in  the  higher  grades 
conversant  with  commands  or  experienced  in  war  in  the  superior 
capacities.  In  the  modem  armies  of  the  old  world,  high  com- 
mands were  then,  as  they  still  are,  restricted  to  officers  of  long 
graduated  military  experience  following  on  a  technical  profes- 
sional education.  Thanks  to  the  comprehensive  and  thorough 
training  of  West  Point,  the  officerhood  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States  possessed  a  professional  training  of  unequalled  theoretical 
and  practical  efficiency  and  range.  The  seniors  who  went  South 
carried  with  them  in  the  nature  of  things  the  greater  proportion 
of  higher  professional  experience  ;  but  by  reason  of  the  national 
idiosyncracy  combined  with  the  justifiable  self-confidence  im- 
parted by  the  West  Point  training,  the  comparative  lack  of 
experience  in  superior  positions  had  singularly  little  if  any  ad- 
verse influence.  There  are  two  kinds  of  experience — the  experi- 
ence of  routine,  and  the  experience  of  initiative,  resource,  and 
decision.  It  was  experience  of  the  latter  type  which  the  North- 
ern captains  and  majors,  promoted  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  high 
commands,  matched  and  assimilated  with  their  West  Point  teach- 
ings in  their  swift  advance  ;  and  a  couple  of  campaigns  made 
them  truer  veterans  in  the  soldierly  sense  of  the  word  than  any 
amount  of  unwarlike  longevity  could  have  done. 
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But  the  national  aptitude  was  exemplified  yet  more  saliently 
in  the  rapid  yet  thoroughly  justified  rise  to  high  commands  of 
men  whom  tlic  outbreak  of  the  war  found  innocent^  or  all  but  in- 
nocent, of  any  military  training  or  experience.  Sickles's  first 
commission  was  signed  in  June,  1861,  but  he  was  a  corps-com- 
mander at  Chancellors  ville,  and  it  was  with  the  intuition  of  a  true 
tjictician  that  at  (Gettysburg  he  was  resolute  to  place  his  corps  in 
that  Peach  Orchard  position,  his  tenure  of  which  balked  Leo*s 
desire  to  occupy  it  to  advantage  with  his  artillery  and  Longstreet's 
infantry.  He  left  a  limb  there,  but  none  of  his  alert  versatility  ; 
when  last  I  saw  him  he  was  vigorously  indoctrinating  Castelar 
and  Figueras  into  the  methods  of  ''running"  the  newborn  and 
short-lived  Spanish  republic.  Blair  was  a  civilian  politician  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  he  commanded  the  Eighteenth  Corps 
with  credit  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign.  Logan,  it  is  true, 
had  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Mexico,  but  that  service  was  a  mere 
incident  in  the  civilian  career  which  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil 
War,  throughout  which  he  fought  with  great  distinction  and,  in 
Sherman^s  phrase,  "nobly  sustained  his  reputation  "  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  before  Atlanta  after  the  fall 
of  the  lamented  McPherson. 

Yet  another  strange  military  phenomenon  did  this  war  pre- 
sent. '  The  chief  of  stall  of  all  men  in  an  army  is  the  man  on 
whom  devolves  the  most  arduous,  wide-ranging,  technical,  and 
responsible  duties  ;  his  professional  knowledge  is  expected  to  be 
all  but  universal,  his  experience  profound,  his  military  judgment 
prompt  and  ripe.  Among  famous  chiefs  of  staff  have  been 
(ineisenau,  Bertliier,  Soult,  Jomini,  Maiislield,  Moltke,  Voghts- 
Iletz,  Blu  men  thai,  Stiele,  all  educated  and  trained  soldiers,  con- 
versant, practically  and  theoretically,  with  the  art  of  war. 
Among  the  chiefs  of  staff  in  the  Union  armies  Humphreys  and 
Webb  were  educated  soldiers  of  exceptional  professional  ability  ; 
Marcy,  of  the  domestic,  if  not  nepotic,  type  of  chief  of  staff,  was  at 
all  events  agniduate  of  West  Point  and  had  seen  frontier  service. 
But  Rawlins,  Garfield,  and  Butterfield  were  destitute  of  any  mili- 
tary education  or  training,  having  been  pure  civilians  until  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Such  experience  as  they  possessed 
had  come  to  them  in  the  rough-and-ready  school  of  active  war- 
fare, yet  each  filled  the  exceptionally  onerous  part  of  chief  of 
staff  to  a  great  army  in  the  field,  and  against  none  of  thoee 
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qnasi-extempore  specialists  has  the  most  censorious  critic  adven- 
tared  a  charge  of  inefficiency. 

That  phase  of  aptitude  for  the  art  military  which  is  capable  of 
deyeloping  itself  in  true  and  far-seeing  conception  of  strategical 
considerations  of  the  higher  ordor^  is  an  attribute  of  singular 
rarity.  It  is  intuitive ;  the  possessor  of  it  may  live  and  die  un- 
aware of  the  endowment,  unless  circumstances  occur  which  evoke 
its  exercise.  No  assiduity  of  study  or  practice  will  earn  it  in  its 
fullest  for  the  man  whom  nature  has  not  gifted,  while  it  may 
reveal  itself  almost  by  surprise  in  one  who  is  unaware  that  Clause- 
witz  and  Hamley  have  written  a  line,  and  who  has  never  witnessed 
the  setting  of  a  squadron  in  the  field.  The  warrior  illuminated 
with  this  spark  of  natural  genius  is  the  great  commander  of  his 
age— he  is  an  Alexander,  a  CaBsar,  a  Frederick,  a  Napoleon.  In 
the  civilian  possessor  it  may  lie  wholly  obscured  and  dormant ; 
while,  again,  it  has  irradiated  and  inspired  a  Kienzi,  a  Luther,  a 
Loyola.  Ready-witted,  many-sided,  zealous  and  ardent  as  were 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  alike  professional  and  volunteer,  it  can- 
not be  maintained  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  any  one 
of  them  gave  manifestation  that  heaven  had  endowed  him  with 
the  gift  of  a  strategic  genius.  But  the  attribute  was  present  in 
the  rich  mental  equipment  of  the  great  civilian  whom  the  wisdom 
of  Providence  placed  at  the  head  of  the  State  in  that  time  of 
trouble.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  writer  to  elucidate  the 
fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  intuitive 
strategic  perception  in  a  degree  which,  by  reason  of  the  multiplic- 
ity of  other  eminent  qualities  which  adorned  the  character  of 
that  illustrious  man,  has  not  received  adequate  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  with  natural  diffidence  that  a 
foreigner  ventures  to  undertake  this  task  ;  but  the  doing  of  it  has 
been  long  on  his  mind,  and  a  well-intentioned  effort  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  impertinence. 

It  is  quite  improbable  that  his  experience  as  a  captain  of 
mounted  volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  should  have  awak- 
ened in  Lincoln  any  consciousness  of  his  possession  of  strategic 
aptitude.  His  biographers  *  tell  us  that  during  McClellan's  ill- 
ness in  December,  1861,  the  President  "  gave  himself  night  and 
day  to  the  study  of  the  military  situation.  He  read  a  large 
number  of  strategical  works.     He  held  long  conferences  with 

•  NIooUj  and  Hay,  YoL  fi.  p.  15&. 
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eminent  generals  and  admirals^  and  astonished  them  by  his 
special  knowledge  and  the  keen  intelligence  of  his  questions." 
But  five  months  earlier^  in  the  midst  of  the  dismay  and  the  dis- 
organization resulting  from  the  dibdch  of  Ball  Ban»  without  the 
benefit  of  the  study  of  '^  strategical  works^^'and  independently  of 
the  counsels  of  ^'  eminent  generals  and  admirals,''  Lincoln  had  com- 
posed a  memorandum  defining  the  military  policy  cind  measures 
which  in  his  judgment  were  the  lessons  of  the  reverse  just  in- 
curred. The  whole  of  tliis  document^  wise  and  far-seeing  as  were 
its  terms,  need  not  be  quoted.  Its  various  clauses  enjoin  refrain- 
ment  for  the  time  from  olfensive  operations^  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  positions,  and  the  sedulous  organization  of  the  new 
levies  into  methodized  and  disciplined  armies.  Those  matters 
specified,  the  President  set  down  the  following  pregnant  injunc- 
tion : 

'*  When  the  foreKoing  shall  have  been  substantially  attended  to :  Let 
Manassas  Junction  (or  some  point  on  one  or  other  of  the  railroads  near  it) 
and  Strasburg  be  seized  and  permanentlv  held,  with  an  open  line  from 
Washington  to  Manassas,  and  an  open  line  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  Stnsboig 
—the  military  men  to  find  the  way  of  doing  these  things." 

If  Lincoln  had  never  written  another  sentence^  these  lines 
would  evince  his  possession  of  an  accurate  mental  coup  d^ail,  and 
an  instinctive  discernment  of  strategic  points  of  profound  im- 
portance at  once  in  a  military  and  a  political  sense.  What  was 
the  obvious  military  policy  of  the  North  ?  Of  course  its  dominant 
purpose  was  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  But  as  regarded  the  line 
of  the  Potomac  there  were  peculiar  conditions,  some  natural, 
some  artificial,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  stringent,  which  inter- 
posed themselves  to  the  complication  of  the  main  problem. 

The  National  Capital  stood  on  the  very  outer  edge  of  Union 
territory.  The  Shenandoah  Valley  was  for  the  South  a  protected 
avenue  leading  northward  into  the  rear  of  Washington  and  straight 
towards  the  heart  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  Union.  The 
conviction  of  many  wise  Southerners  may  have  been  right — and 
tliat  conviction  has  been  warmly  supported  by  Colonel  Chesney — 
that  invasions  of  Northern  territory  by  Southern  armies  were  de- 
plorable mistakes ;  and  that,  quite  apart  from  military  results, 
it  was  throwing  away  a  great  political  advantage  to  rednce  what 
should  have  been  a  purely  defensive  struggle  for  rights  to  the 
lower  level  of  aggressive  fighting  for  retaliation  and  maatezy.     Be 
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this  as  it  may,  it  would  appear  unquestionable  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  North,  a  duty  coming  in  front  of  that  ulterior  duty 
of  reducing  the  South  to  submission,  was  to  take  measures  for 
securing  its  own  soil  from  outrage,  and  its  capital  from  insult.  In 
a  war  between  hostile  nations  invasion  is  reckoned  a  triumph  for  the 
invader  and  a  humiliation  to  the  invaded  ;  how  much  more  cogent 
are  those  ascriptions  in  such  a  contest  as  that  which  the  North 
was  waging  against  the  South  ?  Nor,  indeed,  to  the  former  were 
the  sentimental  humiliation  and  the  injuries  inAicted  on  the 
population  of  the  territory  overrun  all  the  despite  and  damage 
that  invasion  by  the  latter  might  involve ;  on  the  invading  bayon- 
ets until  the  catastrophe  of  Gettysburg  there  hovered  the  con- 
tingency of  the  recognition  of  the  South  by  the  European  powers. 

Such  considerations,  when  Johnston's  foreposts  were  within 
sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  when  McDowoirs  raw  levies  had  degen- 
erated into  a  mob,  must  have  been  vitally  present  in  Lincoln's 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  injunction  which  is  quoted  above.  Be- 
fore the  strong  man  armed  should  go  forth  again  to  the  battle,  he 
would  take  precautions  for  the  keeping  of  his  own  house.  The 
President's  directions  in  this  regard  betoken  a  singular  insight. 
Had  he  been  a  practical  soldier  ho  would  probably  have  specified 
the  occupation  of  an  intermediate  strategic  point  in  front  of 
Salem  at  the  apex  of  the  salient  bend  made  by  the  Manassas  Gap 
Railroad,  to  divide  the  long  interval  between  the  positions  at 
Maiiassas  and  at  Strasburg  ;  and  perhaps  rather  than  in  the  lat- 
ter vicinity  he  would  have  located  the  position  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  somewhere  about  midway  between  Strasburg  and  Cedar- 
ville,  so  as  to  cover  the  Manassas  and  Chester  gaps  and  the  Luray 
road  down  the  Massanntten  Valley,  as  well  as  the  great  pike 
traversing  the  main  valley. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those  three  positions,  strongly 
fortified  and  adequately  armed  for  permanent  occupation,  capable 
ea^ih  of  holding  10,000  to  15,000  men,  would  have  protected 
Union  territory  from  invasion  from  the  lower  Potomac  on  the 
east  to  the  North  Mountains  range  on  the  west,  and  would  have 
mitigated  if  not  dispelled  the  chronic  anxiety  for  the  protection 
of  the  National  Capital,  which  for  years  clogged  the  enterprise  of 
the  Northern  forces  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  theatre  of  war. 
Had  those  fortress  camps  been  created,  strong  for  defence  and 
poMessing  important  potentialities  of  ojlence,  one  or  other  of 
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them  would  have  been  in  the  path  of  a  hostile  army  moTing  npon 
Washington  by  whatever  line  of  advance^  since  that  army  neither 
could  haye  afforded  to  mask  the  obstacle^  nor  could  have  passed 
it  unregarded,  leaving  its  own  communications  in  peril.  Con- 
sider what  those  positions  would  have  affected,  averted,  ob- 
structed. The  pestilent  guerillas  of  Loudoun  and  Fauquier  would 
have  been  cowed.  The  rich  region  of  the  lower  Shenandoah 
would  have  been  alienated  from  Confederate  uses  and  its  produce 
been  at  the  service  of  the  North.  In  face  of  the  barrier  which 
the  Strasburg  position  would  have  presented,  Jackson's  campaign 
of  May-June,  1862,  the  prescribed  scheme  of  which  was  *'to  press 
the  enemy  at  Harper's  Ferry,  threaten  invasion  into  Maryland, 
and  an  attempt  on  Washington,  and  thus  make  the  most  ener- 
getic diversion  possible,"  could  not  have  been  prosecuted,  and 
probably  would  never  have  been  enjoined  ;  McDowell  would  have 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  Peninsular  campaign 
might  have  had  another  issue. 

Had  there  been  entrenched  positions  at  Salem  and  Manassas 
there  would  have  been  no  second  Bull  Run,  since  neither  Jackson 
nor  Longstreet  would  have  ventured  through  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
having  the  Salem  position  on  flank  and  in  rear,  and  since  the 
Manassas  position  would  have  covered  Pope's  depot  of  supplies 
and  have  afforded  his  army  a  protective  gathering-point,  to  assail 
which  would  have  been  rash,  and  to  turn  which  would  have  been 
reckless.  Had  there  been  no  second  Bull  Kun  Lee  would  not 
have  adventured  his  Maryland  campaign.  But,  even  assuming 
Pope  to  have  been  crushed,  if  the  positions  indicated  by  Lincoln 
had  existed  Lee  would  assuredly  have  thought  twice  before  moving 
into  Maryland,  leaving  them  in  his  rear  on  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation. Long  admits  that  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a  garrison 
in  Harper's  Ferry  paralyzed  the  execution  of  his  chief's  ulterior 
designs  pending  the  reduction  of  that  place,  which  fell  by  a  coup 
de  main.  These  designs  Lee  would  scarcely  have  entertained  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  potential  influence  of  those  positions 
which  he  must  have  possessed  had  they  existed — places  too  strong 
to  be  attempted  by  a  coup  de  main.  He  would  have  found  them 
formidable  if  not  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
campaign  in  Pennsylvania  to  which  he  directed  himself  after  the 
victory  of  Chancellorsville.  During  his  great  opponent's  long- 
drawn-out  movement  athwart  Virginia.  Hooker  could  find   or 
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make  no  opportunity  for  acting  on  Lincoln's  quaintly-put  sug- 
geetion  :  "If  the  head  of  Lee's  army  is  at  Martinsburg  and  the 
tail  of  it  at  Fredericksburg,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  some- 
where. Gould  you  not  break  him  ?  "  Pleasanton,  indeed,  p laimed 
to  have  enforced  on  Lee  the  valley  route  to  the  Potomac  instead 
of  that  to  the  eastward  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  But  on  either  line 
Lee  would  have  found  one  of  the  fortress  camps  enjoined  by 
Lincoln  in  his  memorandum  of  June  1861,  had  effect  been  given 
to  its  requirement.  From  either  or  from  both  positions  the 
"  animal '^  in  its  slimness  would  have  run  risk  of  damage, 
although  scarcely  that  of  severance  ;  they  would  have  been  too 
strong  to  be  taken  without  regular  approaches  and  seige  artillery, 
one  or  other  of  them  would  have  threatened  Lee's  communica- 
tions whatever  line  they  could  have  followed,  and  he  must  have 
left  a  division  to  observe  the  menacing  one,  a  weakening  of  force 
he  could  ill  afford. 

Finally,  there  can  be  little  question  that  if  there  had  been  a 
strongly  entrenched  position  in  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  Early,  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  would  never  have  seen  the  lower  valley,  far 
less  have  fought  on  the  Monocacy  and  fluttered  the  Volscians  of 
the  Washingtonian  Corioli.  For  in  that  case  Hunter,  withdraw- 
ing from  his  stroke  at  Lynchburg,  would  have  made  shift  to  re- 
tire on  that  position  down  the  valley  instead  of  diverging  as  he  did 
into  the  Kanawha  region,  in  default  of  support  short  of  the 
Potomac. 

None  of  those  entrenched  positions  was  ever  constructed. 
In  no  case  was  there  any  material  hindrance.  For  the  work  to 
be  done  east  of  Manassas  Gap  there  was  available  the  interval  be- 
tween Johnston's  withdrawal  from  before  Washington  in  March 
and  Pope's  retreat  in  the  end  of  August,  1862.  Throughout  the 
winter  of  1861-62  Jackson  never  had  more  than  4,000  men  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  if  during  that  time  Johnston's  presence 
at  Manassas  had  contributed  to  deter  from  construction  work 
in  the  Strasburg  vicinity,  the  interval  between  Jackson's  retire- 
ment after  Kemstown  and  his  re-descent  on  Banks  more  than  a 
month  later,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  work.  Why  the  Presi- 
dent's injunction  was  not  impetrated,  I  know  not ;  nor  does  its 
non-fulfilment  in  any  degree  affect  the  argument  for  Lincoln's 
strategic  discernment  based  upon  its  terms. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  McGlellan,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
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feels  of  his  military  idiosyncracy^  was  a  scientific  officer  of  ex- 
ceptioiiiil  cai)acity.  There  is  no  evidence  whether  or  not  he 
knew  of  Lincohi's  memorandum^  but  the  following  extract  from 
that  melancholy  publication,  '' McClellan*s  Own  Story/*  is  a  re- 
markable tribute,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to  the  President's 
strategic  prescience  as  illustrated  in  the  memorandum  quoted 
above  : 

**  The  instructions  I  gave  (before  leaving  for  the  Peninsola)  were  to  the 
effect  that  Manassas  Junction  should  be  strongly  entrenched  ....  and 
that  General  Banks  should  put  the  mass  of  his  force  there  .  .  .  .  ;  the 
railroad  from  Washington  to  Manassas,  and  thence  to  Strasburg,  to  be  at 
once  put  in  running  order,  and  protected  by  blockhouses  .  .  •  •  a  force 
to  be  strongly  entrenched  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  railroad  crosses  the 
Shenandoah,  Chester  Gap  to  be  also  occupied  by  a  detachment  well  en- 
trenched. .  .  .  Under  the  arrangement  the  immediate  approaches  to 
Washington  would  be  covered  by  a  strong  force  well  entrenched  and  able  to 
fall  back  on  the  city  if  overpowered ;  while  if  the  enemy  advanced  dovm 
the  Shenandoah  the  force  entrenched  at  Strasburg  would  be  able  to  hold 
him  in  check  until  assistance  could  reach  it  by  rail  from  Manassas.  If 
these  measures  had  been  carried  into  effect  Jackson*s  subsequent  advance 
down  the  Shenandoah  would  have  been  impracticable  ....  and, 
again,  with  Manassas  entrenched  €bs  I  directed,  Pope  would  have  had  a 
secure  base  of  operations  from  which  to  manoeuvre,  and  the  result  of  his 
campaign  might  have  been  very  dilTerent." 

One  paragraph  of  Lincoln's  memorandum  written  immediately 
after  the  Bull  Run  disaster  has  been  quoted  and  its  strategic  po- 
tentialities elucidated.  There  followed  it  another  paragraph  which, 
as  strengthening  the  argument  for  the  President's  possession  of 
instinctive  strategic  perception,  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice.  It 
runs  thus  :  "  This  done/' — viz.,  the  things  enjoined  in  a  previouB 
paragraph — "a  joint  movement  from  Cairo  on  Memphis;  and 
from  Cincinnati  on  East  Tennessee/' 

Commodore  Davis  occupied  Memphis  witliin  a  year  after  this 
sentence  wa.s  penned  ;  but  it  was  not  until  fifteen  months  later 
tliat  Burnside  marched  into  Knoxville,  and  tlie  staunch  loyalists 
of  East  Tennessee  had  to  suffer  and  endure  for  several  montlis 
longer  before  they  were  able  to  call  themselves  once  more  entirely 
free.  Yet  before  the  blood  of  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the  war 
was  dry  the  President  Wiis  illustrating  by  the  precept  just  quoted 
his  full  and  anxious  consciousness,  not  less  of  the  strategic  than  of 
the  political  importance  of  the  occupation  of  East  Tennessee  by 
the  Union  arms  ;  for  the  hill  country  of  East  Tennessee,  with  the 
northwestern  section  of  North  Carolina^  was  a  re-entering  wedge 
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of  loyal  unionism  penetrating  the  vitals  of  the  Confederacy.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  railway  line  which  constituted  the  main  link 
of  connection  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  and  south  west- 
em  railroad  systems  of  the  rebel  power — a  line  the  dislocation  of 
which  would  entail  on  that  power  the  most  serious  mischief.  "A 
glance  at  the  map/'  write  Lincoln's  most  recent  biographers,* 
''and  a  study  of  attendant  circumstances^  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  was  entirely  possible  to  have  seized  and  held  the  mountain  re- 
gion of  East  Tennessee^  and  that  such  an  occupation  would  have 
been  a  severance  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  almost  as  complete  and 
damaging  to  its  military  strength  as  the  opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.'' 

In  the  end  of  September,  1861,  the  President  followed  up  his 
curt  precept  of  July  with  a  more  detailed  and  specific  direction. 
"  I  wish,"  he  wrote,  *'  a  movement  made  to  seize  and  hold  a  point 
on  the  railroad  connecting  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  near  the 
mountain  pass  called  Cumberland  Gap."  After  an  accurate  sum- 
mary of  the  military  situation  on  either  side  in  and  about  the 
region  such  an  advance  would  traverse,  he  expresses  his  intention 
that  it  and  McClellan's  projected  movement  in  the  coast  region 
should  be  made  simultaneously.  While  preparations  were  in 
course,  the  vigilant  defensive  was  to  be  maintained.  When  all 
should  be  ready,  he  directs  that  Sherman,  remaining  immobile  in 
his  position  southward  of  Louisville,  should  simply  "  hold"  his 
adversary,  Buckner,  "  while  all  [the  troops]  at  Cincinnati  and  all 
at  Louisville,  with  all  on  the  line,  concentrate  rapidly  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  thence  [march]  to  Thomas's  camp  [at  Camp  Dick  Rob- 
inson, on  the  way  to  Cumberland  Gap],  joining  him,  and  the  whole 
[move]  thence  upon  the  Gap."  Recognizing  the  existing  difficul- 
ties of  transport,  the  indefatigable  man  introduced  into  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1861,  a  recom- 
mendation, ''as  a  military  measure,"  of  the  construction  of  a 
strategic  railway,  from  the  most  advisable  point  on  the  existing  sys- 
tem, across  eastern  Kentucky  into  East  Tennessee  ;  an  operation 
which,  if  carried  out|  would  probably  have  shortened  the  war. 
He  inspired  McClellan,  promoted  per  saltum  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  with  the  zeal'  for  the  military 
occupation  of  East  Tennessee  which  burned  in  himself ;  and  that 
chief  kept  impressing  on  Buell,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to 
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the  service^  his  conviction  that  '^strategical and  political  consider- 
ations alike  render  a  prompt  movement  in  force  on  East  Tennessee 
imperative/'  How  Buell,  disregarding  his  commanding  officer's 
strenuous  representations  and  the  President's  trenchant  comment 
that  lie  ''would  rather  have  a  point  on  the  railroad  south  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  than  Nashville,  because  it  cuts  a  great  artery  of 
the  enemy's  communication,  which  Nashville  does  not/' — how 
Buell,I  repeat,  took  his  own  stiff,  refractory  way — are  not  those 
things  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  perturbed  period  ?  But 
that  BucU  was  self-willed  and  contumacious  cannot  obscure  the 
recognition  of  Lincoln's  prompt  and  shrewd  perception,  and  of  his 
anxious  prosecution  of  correct  strategical  objects  and  methods 
having  for  their  result  the  military  and  political  utilization  of  the 
East  Tennessee  region. 

For  seven  long  months,  from  the  disaster  of  Bull  Run  until 
the  beg' nning  of  March,  1862,  the  Union  underwent  a  period  of 
grievous  Humiliation.  Within  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  National 
Capitol  stood  the  outposts  of  a  rebel  army,  whose  cannon  com- 
manded the  lower  Potomac,  and  tlie  miiss  of  which  held  an  en- 
trenched position  within  a  couple  of  easy  marches  from  the 
Washington  defences.  Against  this  degrading  situation,  long 
endured  with  exemplary  patience,  the  nation  and  its  head  at 
length  begjin  to  chafe  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1861, 
Lincoln  handed  to  the  military  chief  whom  already  he  was  gradu- 
ally finding  out,  a  memorandum  outlining  an  operation  having 
for  its  object  tlie  dislodgement  of  Johnston  from  his  insolent  posi- 
tion at  Manassas.  Its  terms,  slightly  condensed,  are  as  follows 
(the  figures  were  furnished  by  McClellan) : 

"  Suppose  that  50,000  of  the  troops  southwest  of  the  river  (Potomac) 
move  forward  and  menace  the  enemy  at  Centrevine.  That  21,000,  being  the 
remainder  of  the  available  force  now  there  move  rapidly  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Occoquan  by  the  road  through  Alexandria  towards  Richmond ;  there  to 
l»e  joined  by  the  XiOOO  men  now  being  the  whole  movable  force  from  north- 
east of  the  river,  which,  having  been  landed  from  the  Potomac  Just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Occoquan,  should  move  by  land  up  the  south  side  [right 
bank] '  of  that  stream  to  the  crossing  point  indicated  *  [where  the  two  bodies 
should  unit«] ;  and  then  the  whole  move  together  by  the  road  thence,  to 
Rrentvillc  and  beyond  to  the  [Orange  and  Alexandria]  railroad  Just  soath 
of  its  crossing  at  Broad  Hun,  the  railroad  bridges  having  been  previously  de- 
stroyed by  a  cavalry  detachment  sent  forward  in  advance." 

I  u  80  far  as  it  concerned  *'  grand  strategy  " — the  correct  recogni- 
tion of  the  point  at  which  it  was  imj>eratiTe  to  strike — ^this  memoran- 
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dam  is  anexceptionable  ;  in  the  practical  strategic  detail  which 
consisted  in  the  effective  direction  of  troops  on  that  decisive  point, 
it  is  perhaps  less  happy.  The  expressed  conviction  of  General 
McDowell,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  disregarded,  that  the  result  of  a 
movement  in  force  on  both  flanks  of  the  enemy  must  result  in  a 
battle  in  which  the  Northern  forces  would  be  victorious.  Every 
respect  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  that  good  and  honest  soldier.  But 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  project  as  outlined  involved  in  full 
measure  the  proverbial  risks  and  uncertainties  of  a  combined 
movement  engaged  in  with  raw  troops  in  an  unfamiliar  country, 
complicated  by  unascertained  obstacles  and  imperfect  intercom- 
munication, and  thus  liable  to  the  contingency  of  failure  to 
accomplish  simultaneous  cooperation.  If,  indeed,  that  simulta- 
neous cooperation  came  off  deftly,  then  certainly  Johnston  would 
have  found  himself  in  that  disagreeable  predicament  which 
German  soldiers  knew  by  the  term,  ''In  der  taktischen  Mitte.'^ 
But  if  the  Northern  forces  had  failed  to  keep  punctual  tryst,  then, 
and  yet  more  fully,  had  he  taken  the  prompt  offensive,  would 
Johnston  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  beneficent  phase  of 
interior  lines.  Nearly  of  equal  strength  as  he  was  to  each  of  the 
proposed  Northern  contingents,  his  opportunities  of  timely 
information,  his  divers  alternatives  of  action,  and  his  possession 
of  an  entrenched  position  from  which  to  sally  and  into  which  to 
retire,  seemed  to  bring  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
the  rebel  general  might  still  have  been  at  Manassas  after  having 
sent  both  of  the  Federal  bodies  back  to  their  lines  in  discomfiture. 

After  keeping  the  President's  memorandum  for  some  ten  days, 
McClellan  returned  it  with  the  unceremoniously  curt  observation: 
"  Information  received  recently  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
enemy  could  meet  us  with  nearly  equal  forces  ;  and  I  have  now 
my  mind  actively  turned  towards  another  plan  of  campaign  that 
I  do  not  think  at  all  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  nor  by  many  of 
our  own  people." 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  this  is  McGlellan's  first  allusion  to 
the  project  of  a  campaign  against  Richmond  from  a  base  on  the 
Chesapeake.  There  is  no  hint  of  such  a  scheme  in  his  wide-rang- 
ing memorandum  of  August  2  ;  its  tenor,  indeed,  is  rather  to  the 
contrary.  So  late,  indeed,  as  the  end  of  November  he  inti- 
mated that  the  ''crushing  defeat*'  of  the  rebel  army  "at 
Hanasaas''  was  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished  ;  and  that 
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the  advance  upon  it  "  should  not  be  postponed  beyond  November 
25/'  Lincoln's  proposal  was  simply  an  echo  of  the  national 
feeling  and  anxiety  put  into  definite  shape.  McClellan  was  not 
a  fighting  general ;  shall  we  greatly  err  in  putting  forward  the 
suggestion,  that,  since  he  began  to  perceive  he  would  be  squarely 
forced  to  go  against  Johnston  if  he  had  no  other  feasible  alterna- 
tive to  substitute,  ho  invented  the  Glicsapeake  project  during  those 
ten  days  as  a  plausible  evasion  of  an  unpalatable  compulsion  ? 
But,  so  it  may  be  replied,  cesium  non  anUnam  mutant — McClellan 
must  have  laid  his  account  with  having  some  fighting  from  his 
Chesapeake  bjvse,  and  was  not  deterred  by  this  prospect  from  pen- 
etrating to  the  vicinity  of  Kichmoud :  what,  then^  justifies  the 
surmise  that  it  was  a  repugnance  to  fighting  which  deterred  him 
from  trying  conclusions  with  Johnston  at  Afanassas  ?  Tlie  clear 
answer  to  this  is  that  McClellan  was  just  as  reluctant  to  fight  in 
the  Peninsula  and  before  Richmond  as  he  was  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  this  for  the  same  baseless  reason.  He  did  not  fight 
Johnston  at  Manassas  because  he  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  his  aflversary  could  oppose  150,000  men  to  his  own  100,000. 
It  Wiis  simply  the  logical  sequence  that  he  should  not  fight  when 
he  found  himself  before  Riclimond  with  100,000  men  whom  he 
called  85,000,  while  in  his  imagination  the  adversary  standing 
over  against  him  was  200,000  strong.* 

When  one  speaks  of  fighting,  it  is  of  course  offensive  battles, 
or  defensive  battles  accepted  deliberately,  not  on  compulsion  but 
with  a  strategic  object,  which  arc  meant.  The  stubborn  and 
bloody  confiicts  sustained  in  front  of  Uichniond  by  the  staunch  and 
gallant  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  all  fought  on  the  compulsory 
defensive,  and  the  discomfiture  of  that  brave  host  was  wholly 
wrought  by  its  chief's  studied  declinature  of  the  timely  initia- 
tive.  At  no  one  of  those  battles  was  he  present  in  person  save 
during  a  part  of  Malvern  Hill.  K  Williamsburg  is  to  be  styled 
an  offensive  battle,  McClellan  wiis  miles  in  the  rear  until  Iftte  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day's  fighting;  and  when  he  did 
arrive,  he  characteristically  proceeded  to  convert  wliat  offensive 
there  had  been  into  the  passive  defensive,  an  attitude 
which  naturally  resulted  in  the  nocturnal  withdrawal  of  the 
enemy.  The  only  two  offensive  battles  fought  by  McClellan  he 
engaged  in  after  he  had  seen  the  cards  in  his  adversary's  hand. 

"  "MoClelton'sOwD  Btory/'  p.  SM. 
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There  are  three  types  of  commander :  he  who  both  organizes  and 
fights ;  he  who  can  fight  but  cannot  organize ;  he  who  has  a 
superlative  gift  for  organization^  but  cannot  fight.  McClellan 
was  a  commander  of  the  last  type. 

The  military  situation  in  Washington,  in  January  1862,  was 
one  of  extreme  tension.  The  President,  wlio  by  the  constitution 
was  commander  in  chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  and  the  counsel  of 
wise  and  disinterested  generals,  had  pronounced  for  a  direct  ad- 
vance from  the  Washington  base.  McClellan,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  was  General  in  Chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was 
set  on  a  counter  project  of  a  movement  on  Eichniond  by  the 
lower  Chesapeake.  Which  of  these  two  powers  was  to  prevail  ? 
For  the  time,  at  least,  it  seemed  that  the  head  of  the  State  was 
resolved  to  assert  to  the  uttermost  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Of  his  own  unaided  instance  he  issued  a  "  General  War  Order  ^' 
—corresponding  in  effect  to  the  ''General  Idea''  for  a  campaign 
with  which  soldiers  are  familiar — directing  that  on  a  day  named 
(February  22)  there  should  begin  a  simultaneous  general  move- 
ment of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  the  Union  against  the  insur- 
gent forces ;  specifying  in  detail  the  several  commands  which 
should  take  part  in  this  great  operation  ;  and  enacting  that  all 
civil  and  military  officers,  including  the  general  in  chief,  were  to 
be  "severally  held  to  their  strict  and  full  responsibility  for 
prompt  execution  of  this  order.''  The  date  for  action  which  it 
specified  was  probably  premature,  but  apart  from  this  detail,  the 
full  significance  of  this  order  seems,  in  a  strategic  sense,  to  de- 
serve greater  recognition  than  has  ever  been  accorded  to  it.  To 
Grant,  in  his  promotion  to  the  command  of  the  Union  armies, 
has  been  credited  the  earliest  realization  of  the  inadequate  results 
obtained  by  the  disconnected  and  inharmonious  action  of  the  va- 
rious commands;  and  his  altered  method  of  a ''simultaneous 
movement  all  along  the  line" — his  "design  to  work  all  parts  of 
the  army  together,  and  somewhat  towards  a  common  centre  " — has 
always  been  held,  and  justly  so,  an  evidence  of  his  genius  for 
"  grand  strategy."  But  Lincoln,  pure  civilian  as  he  was,  by  his 
order  of  January  27, 1862,  had  anticipated  the  gifted  and  prac- 
tised soldier  by  more  than  two  years  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  concerted  action  towards  a  common  purpose. 

Following  naturally  on  his  "  General  War  Order,"  there  waa 
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issued  by  the  President  to  General  McOlellan  a  **  Special  War 
Order'' — the '*  Special  Idea*'  of  the  soldier — commanding  thai 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac^  after  due  provision  for  the  safety  of 
Washington,  should  move  out  with  the  object  of  "  seizing  and 
occupying  a  point  on  the  railroad  southwestward  of  Manassas 
Junction,  the  advance  to  begin  on  or  bef  )re  February  22."  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  risky  strategy  of  the  December  memorandum 
was  now  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  better  policy  of  undivided 
forces  directed  on  a  truer  objective. 

These  ''War  Orders*'  were  definite,  deliberate,  ard  mo- 
mentous deliverances,  sternly  enjoining  obedience  on  all  whom 
they  concerned,  specifically  on  the  General-in-Chief.  Yet  three 
days  after  the  issue  of  the  "  Special  Order,''  Lincoln  was  writing 
thus  to  McOlellan  :  ''  You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans 
for  a  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  ...  If  you 
will  give  mo  satisfactory  answers  to  the  following  questions  I  shall 
gladly  yieUl  my  plan  to  yours."  The  questions  need  not  be 
quoted  ;  in  cilcct  they  ask  in  what  respects  the  Chesapeake  plan 
was  superior  to  the  Manassas  plan.  McClellan's  reply  was  volum- 
inous, plausible,  and  full  of  ingenious  special  pleading.  Could 
McOlellan  have  fought  as  well  as  he  wrote,  he  would  have  taken 
rank  among  the  great  commanders. 

It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  in 
any  possible  sense  one  of  alternative  or  competition  between 
Manassas  and  the  lower  Chesapeake,  seeing  that  in  the  nature 
of  things,  not  less  for  the  national  self-respect  than  as  a  military 
necessity,  Johnston  had  to  bo  conclusively  dislodged  before  the 
other  adventure  could  be  gone  upon.  It  appears  extraordinary 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  council  of  war  of  general 
olficers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  convened  by  McOlellan  at 
the  President's  instance  should  have  given  expression  to  any  con- 
ciousncss  of  the  obligatory  character  of  this  sequence  of  enter- 
prises. It  was  almost  iis  if  in  regard  to  this  all-important  point  the 
masterfulness  of  McOlellan  had  hypnotized  President  and  gen- 
erals into  blindness.  The  majority  of  the  council  voted  in  favor 
of  the  Chesapeake  project  simpliciter.  Keyes  followed  suit  on 
condition  of  the  previous  reduction  of  the  Confederate  batteries 
commanding  the  Potomac  ;  no  voice  among  eight  concurrents 
was  raised  to  stipulate  for  the  prior  molestation  of  Johnston.  The 
I'reBident,  having  sacrificed  his  own  convictions  and  goneconnter 
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lathe  foelinjr  of  tho  nation,  had  no  rescrvaUons  iu  his  eapiiort 
of  McLlcUan'a  plan  save  that  thosouuiity  of  WoEliingtou  should 
be  i&Bnred,  and  that  tho  Potomac  should  be  freed  from  the  domi- 
4  uf  tho  rebel  batteries.  As  for  McClellan,  certainly  he  had 
jntunlion  of  driving  the  Oonfederato  army  from  the  Ticinity 
*  B  Nationa]  Capital,  and  so  little  did  he  rt-gard  the  jnconvcn- 
a  and  humilintioii  of  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac  by  rdwl 
1  tliut  it  was  with  groat  reluctuuce  ho  made  preparations 
>ey  tho  positive  orders  for  the  dislodgement,  nor  was  he 
paed  to  have  tho  rendezvous  at  Annapolis  of  the  transport  for 
rojeoU4  expedition. 

»  molustatiou   at  McClellan's  bands  was  concornoil, 

lutposts  might  have  watched,  or,  indeed,  hurried,  the 

-kation  of  McUlellan'a  final  detail.     If  AlcClellan'sall-but- 

Bpltshcd  att«nipt  Inul  succeeded,  to  leave  WusbingLon  gar- 

1  by  a  few  thousand  efficients,  tho  stars  and  bars  might 

^bc«n  aeon  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue.     In  such  an  event,  even 

!  absurd  assumption  that  Uicbmond  was  to  the  Confedunicy 

sWaKhtngton  was  to  the  Union,  the  prompt  "swapping  of 

"  to  use  I^e's  later  phrase,  was  by  no  means  assured  when 

t  shore  in  Uie  transaction  was  011  McClellan's  hands.     Had 

Utou  found  Washington  too  hard  a  iiut  to  crack,  he  might  never- 

B  well  have  held  the  attempt  worth  milking;  and  with  his 

land  of  railroads,  and  his  knowledge,  to  quote  himself,  that 

iClfrllan  aeems  not  to  value  time  espeeially,"  he  might  fairly 

■  laid  his  account  with  reaching  Richmond  iu  advance  of  that 

iBoiider  after  having  faik-d  to  occupy  Washington. 

~>hii£t«n>  withdrawal   from   Manassas  iu   early  March  was 

I  MdJlvItan  and  his  supporters  maintained,  hocauso  of  his 

ncry  of  tho  ('hcvtupeake  scheme.     In  his  memoirs  the  Con- 

iBto  cofnmand4^r  epccitieully  states  that  his  retirement  was 

lly  duo  to  the  apprehension  that  the  Federal  army  was  pre- 

muve  through  Maryland  under  cover  of  tho  Potomac, 

a  tho  river  to  tho  mouth  of  thtt  Potomac  Creek,  where  it 

I  bd  at  least  two  days'  marches  nearer  Itichmond  than  was 

ILrmy  of  Northern  Virginia  on  Bull  Run.     Bn  t  for  this  incon- 

rtiblc  evidence  it  would  be  ineredihlo  that  Johnston  should 

I  known  nothing  of  McClellan's  plan  of  campaign  until  the 

ntinns  WLTo  all  but  complete,  when  it  is  remembered  tliat 

^•d  publicly  odTerliwd  (or  transports  in  the  middle  of 
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February,  and  that  the  ports  of  preparation  and  assemblage  were 
full  of  Southern  sympathizers.  The  underground  telegraph  in 
those  early  days  must  have  worked  badly. 

Abchd-  Forbes. 


PREHISTORIC  TIMES  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE. 

BY  SIR  J.   WILLIAM  DAWSON. 


II. 

The  remarkable  record  of  the  early  distribution  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  ( **  Toledoth  "  of  the  sons  of  Noah),  in  Genesis  X.,  may  be 
regarded,  relatively  to  most  of  the  nations  it  refers  to,  as  a  scrap 
of  prehistoric  lore  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  character. 
Prom  the  old  "  Phaleg  "  of  Bochart  to  the  recent  commentaries 
of  Delitzch  and  other  German  scholars,  it  has  received  a  host  of 
more  or  less  conjectural  explanations  ;  and  while  all  agree  in  ex- 
tolling its  value  and  importance  as  a  "  Beginning  of  History,^' 
nothing  can  be  more  various  than  the  views  taken  of  it.  Only  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  discoveries  and  researches  already  referred 
to  can  we  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of  its  import ;  but  with 
these  and  some  common  sense  we  may  hope  to  be  more  fortunate 
than  the  older  interpreters.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain 
here  that,  for  want  of  a  little  scientific  precision,  many  modem 
archaeologists  still  fail  in  their  interpretations.  They  tell  us  that 
the  Toledoth  are  not  properly  "  ethnological,^'  but  rather  '*  ethno- 
graphical," and  that  we  are  to  regard  the  document  as  referring, 
not  to  the  genealogical  affiliations  of  nations,  but  to  their  acci- 
dental geographical  positions  at  the  time  of  the  record. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  the  writer,  with  a  «ure  scientific 
instinct,  carefully  guards  against,  and  explicitly  informs  us  ho 
did  not  intend.  He  tells  us  that  he  gives  the  *^ generations  of  the 
sons  of  Noah  '*  and  their  descendants,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  three 
lists  relating  to  these  sons  he  is  careful  to  say  tliat  he  has  given 
them  ''  in  their  lands,  each  according  to  his  language,  after  their 
families,  in  their  nations,''  or  the  formula  is  slightly  varied  into 
*^  after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  lands,  in  their 
nations.'*  Lastly,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  table  he  reiter- 
ates, "  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  according 
to  their  gen'irations,  after  their  nations."  All  these  statements, 
let  it  be  observed,  are  acknowledged  to  be  parts  of  one  (Elohistic) 
docmnent.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  writer  intends  us  to 
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nnderstand  that  the  determining  elements  of  his  classification  are 
neitlier  pliysical  characters  nor  accidents  of  geographical  distri- 
bution^ but  descent  and  original  language — ^two  primary  and 
scientific  grounds  of  classification,  and  which  common  sense 
requires  us  to  adliere  to  in  interpreting  the  document^  whose 
value  will  depend  on  the  certainty  with  which  the  writer  could 
sisccrtain  facts  as  to  tliese  criteria :  criteria  which  are,  of  course, 
loss  open  to  the  observation  of  later  inquirers,  who  may  find 
ditliculty  in  ascertaining  cither  descent  or  original  language,  and 
in  default  of  these  may  bo  obliged  to  resort  to  other  grounds  of 
classification. 

It  may  bo  said,  however,  that  if  taken  in  the  sense  obviously 
ill  tended  by  the  writer,  the  list  will  not  correspond  with  the  facts. 
If  so,  so  much  the  worse  for  it.  A  few  data  have,  however,  to  be 
taken  into  the  account  in  order  to  give  this  early  writer  fair  play. 

1.  TIic  record  has  nothing  to  do  with  antediluvian  peoples  or 
with  survivors  of  the  deluge  other  than  the  sons  of  Noah,  if  there 
were  any  such.  Therefore,  those  ethnologists  who  are  sceptical 
as  to  the  historical  deluge,  and  who  postulate  an  uninterrupted 
advance  of  man  through  long  ages  of  semi-bestial  brutality,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  our  narrator,  and  cannot  possibly  believe 
his  statements. 

2.  The  document  does  not  profess  to  be  a  series  of  ethnolog- 
ical inferences  from  the  present  or  ancient  characters  of  different 
nations,  but  an  tictual  historical  statement  of  the  known  migra- 
tions of  men  from  a  common  centre  in  Shinar,  the  Sumir  of  the 
Chaldeans. 

3.  It  relates  only  to  the  primary  distribution  of  men  from 
their  alleged  centre,  over  certain  districts  of  Western  Asia,  Eastern 
Eiiro]>e  and  Northern  Africa,  and  does  not  profess  to  know  any- 
thing of  their  subsequent  migrations  or  history. 

4.  It  is  thus  not  responsible  for  those  later,  even  if  very 
ancient,  changes  which  dis2)laced  one  race  by  another  or  obliged 
one  race  to  move  on  by  the  pressure  of  another,^  nor  for  any 
changes  of  language  or  mixtures  of  races  which  may  have  occurred 
in  these  movements. 

5.  It  affirms  nothing  as  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  races 
referred  to,  except  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  heredity,  but 
it  implies  some  resemblance  in  language  between  the  derivatives 
of  the  same  stock,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  notwithstanding  the 
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rative  of  the  confusion  of  tonguos  at   Dnbcl,*"  which 
tor  does  not  regard  as  interfering  with  the  fuctof  laug- 
Mginally  formiiig  a  few  biiinches  piocL-eding  from  a  com- 
ion  ttoclc, 

(!  nek  what  onr  narrator  supposed  to  be  the  original 

'  Noachic  tongue,    wo   might   infer  from   hia  three  lines   of 

sent,  and  from  the  locality  of  tlic  dispersion  and  the  episode 

Nimrod's    prehistoric    kingdom,    that    the  primitive  lang- 

e  of  Chaldcii  would  be  the  original  stem  ;  and  this  wo  now 

know  from  aatlientic  written  records  to  have  been  an  agglutinate 

language  of  the  type  nanally  known  ae  Turanian,  and  more  cloaely 

allied  to  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  toagues  than  to  other  kinds  of 

spcoch.     It  would  follow  that  what  wo  now  call   Semitic  and 

Arran  or  Japhetic  forms  of  speech  must,  in  the  view  of  our 

uicieot  authority,  date  from  the  soiinelfe  of  the  great  "  confusion 

f  tongues." 

Thc«e  jiointa  being  premised,  wt>  can  clear  away  the  fogs  which 

B  bocn  gathered  around  this  little  luminous  spot  in  the  early 

^Lo^y  of  the  world,  and  can  traca  at  least  the  principal  ethnic 

(  of  rsiiiation  from  it.     Though  the  writer  gives  us   three 

bnwches   of    affiliation   of    the    children   of    Noah,    he 

I  to  Kix  principal  lines  of  migration*  three  of  them 

'  to  that   multifarious  progeny  of  Ham,  in  which  he 

ginclude  both  the  Turanian  and  Npgroid  typea  of  our  or- 

lifications,  aa  well  aa  some  of  the  brown  and  yellow  races. 

Ono  of  the  lines  of  affiliation  of  Unm  leads  eastward   and  is 

t  tmcod  ;  but  if  the  CusUito  people  who  are  aaid  to  have  gone 

f  the  PisoD  to  the  land  which  in  earlier  antediluvian  times  was 

of  "gold  and  bedolacb  and  shoham  stone,"  that  is  along  ^lo 

rtilo  viJioyof  Susiana,  were  those  primitive  people  preceding 

B  Etamitee  of  history  who  are  said  to  have  spoken  an  agglutin- 

e  language,!  'hen  we  have  at  least  one  stage  of  this  migration. 

■MaUbrMOi* tabeIODKtoarioU]sr<Jahvlit[c)  docament,  bat  certalalr  Inoor- 
fevaiulj  fdltor. 

plIIbbartlBctarM">iind  BMti'pt'i  *' RAonrds  at  the  Put."  InierliiUoiu 
ibM  In  thi  Ual  volumo  Dt  iha  l»l(Dr  Appear  loMC  bt  net.  the  vaicd 
l«  wrlr  KUm,  It  would  Keni  that  tn  Ihe  earllesl  times  CnahlleB 
n  Mnteiidoi]  tat  thf  fertile  plsios  nnd  tbe  ninaatsliia  east  ot  the 
nnlil  MUI  wara  lliikllr  lUbliiilAlxl  bf  Jai>ti*Uo  MeSes  onil  PerBfaui.  Tbaa  this 
n«l««  flntforai«dii|ivtot  ibeCashlbi  N'luirwllo  emplni  iGea.  II.,  i:,  X,.S);  It  then 
>«min  III II  ivkt  at  aconitoerlos  Ela[a|[cpa»M  |U«n.  XIV..  I  to  II :  and  wiu  llaally 
BceDtnliiutotlb*  MwId  Penliui  vmiilre.  A U  tills  imrOMwItb  the  BIbto  kod  ttis 
In  Iho  m»in  wUh  HcTOdutui. 
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A  second  line  lejids  west  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Kgypt  and  to  North  Africa.  A  third  passes  southwestwanl 
throimh  Southern  Arabia  and  across  the  Red  Sea  into  interior 
Af  ri(;a.  To  the  sons  of  Japhet  are  ascribed  two  lines  of  migra- 
lion,  one  through  Asia  Elinor  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  another  northwest,  around  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Somites  would  seem  to  have  been  a  less  wandering  people  at  the 
first,  but  subsequently  to  have  encroached  on  and  mingled  with 
the  ILiniites,  and  especially  on  that  western  line  of  migration 
loading  to  the  Modi tcrran can.  All  this  can  bo  gathered  from  un- 
disputed national  names  in  the  several  lines  of  migration  above 
skotohod,  witliout  touching  on  the  more  obscure  and  doubtful 
names  or  referring  to  tribes  which  remained  near  the  original 
contro.  AVe  must,  however,  inquire  a  little  more  particularly 
into  the  movements  bearing  on  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

So  far  as  tlie  writer  in  (icnosis  is  informed,  he  does  not  seem 
to  ho  aware  of  any  sons  of  Japhet  having  colonized  Palestine  or 
K;ryj>t.  It  was  only  in  the  later  reflux  of  population  that  the 
sons  of  Juvan  gained  a  foothold  in  these  regions.  They  were  both 
colonized  ])rimanly  by  llamitos  and  subsequently  intruded  on  by 
Sonnt(?s. 

llorc  a  little  prehistoric  interlude  noted  by  the  writer,  or  by 
an  author  whom  ho  quotes,  gives  a  valuable  clue  not  often  at- 
tondiMl  to.  The  oldest  son  of  Ham,  Cush,  begat  Ximrod,  the 
mighty  hunter  and  prohistoric  conqueror,  who  organized  the 
first  oinpiro  in  that  Euphratean  ])lain  which  subsequently  became 
the  niiclous  of  tlio  Hahylonian  and  Assyrian  power.  The  site  of 
his  kin^'ilom  ('finuot  be  doubted,  for  cities  well  known  in  historic 
times,  Bai)ol,  Kroch,  Aecad,  and  Calneh  were  included  in  it,  as 
woll  as  probably  Ninoveh.  The  first  point  which  I  wish  to  make 
in  this  conno(!lion  is  that  we  cannot  su})poKo  this  to  halve  been  a 
Si'uiitic  i;m[»iro.  its  nuoloua  must  have  boon  composed  of  Nim- 
rod's  tribal  coniu*otions,  who  were  Hamitos  an«l  presumably 
(Jushites.  He  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  gone  into  or  invaded  the 
land  of  Asluir,  and,  if  by  this  is  meant  the  Semitic  Ashur,  he 
must  liave  boon  hostile  to  these  people,  as  indoed  the  Chaldeans 
were  in  later  timos.  The  next  point  to  bo  noted  is  that  the  Nim- 
rodic  empire  must  have  originated  at  a  time  when  the  Cushitcs 
were  still  strong  on  th<»  Lower  Eui)hrates,  and  before  that  great 
movement  of  these   people  which  carried  them  across  Arabia  to 
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the  Upper  Nile  and  ultimately  caased  the  name  Cash  or  Kesh 
to  be  almost  exclusiyely  applied  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Africa. 
Now  is  this  history,  or  mere  legend  ? 

The  answer  of  archaeology  is  not  doubtful.  We  have  in  the 
earliest  monuments  of  Chaldea  eyidence  that  there  was  a  pre-Sem- 
itic  population,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  Semites 
who  invaded  the  country  owed  much  of  their  civilization.  A 
recent  writer  has  said  that  '^  outside  of  the  Bible  we  know 
nothing  of  Nimrod/'  but  others  see  a  trace  of  him  in  the  legend- 
ary hero  of  Chaldean  tradition,  Gisdubar  or  Gingamos,  while 
others  think  that,  as  Na-marod,  he  may  be  the  original  of  Mero- 
dacb,  the  tutelary  god  of  Babylon.  Independently  of  this,  there 
was  certainly  an  early  Chaldean  and  '^  Turanian  '^  empire,  which 
must  have  had  some  founder,  whatever  his  name,  and  which  was 
not  Semitic  or  Aryan,  and  therefore  what  an  early  writer  would 
call  Hamitic.  Further,  our  author  traces  from  this  region  the 
great  Cnshite  line  of  migration,  which  includes  such  well-known 
names  as  Seba,  Sabta,  Sheba  and  Dedan,  into  Arabia  on  the  way 
to  Africa.  Here  the  Egyptian  monuments  take  up  tlic  tale,  and 
inform  us  of  a  South  Arabian  and  East  African  people,  the 
people  of  Pun  or  Punt,  represented  as  like  to  themselves  and  to 
the  Kesh  or  Ethiopians,  and  who  thus  correspond  to  tlio  Arabian 
Cushites  of  Genesis.  In  accordance  with  this  the  Abyssinian  of 
to-day  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  old  Punites  as  repre- 
sented on  the  Egyptian  monuments.* 

Thus  the  primitive  Cushite  kingdom  and  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  Cushite  migration  are  established  by  ancient  monuments. 
Let  it  bo  further  observed  that,  as  represented  in  Egypt,  tlicse 
primitive  Ethiopians  were  not  black,  but  of  a  reddish  or  brownish* 
color,  like  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  that  their  migration  ex- 
plains the  resemblance  of  the  customs  and  religion  of  early  Egypt 
to  those  of  Babylonia,  and  the  ascription  by  the  Egyptians  of  the 
origin  of  their  gods  to  the  land  of  Pun. 

The  remaining  sons  of  Ham,  Mizraim,  Put  and  Canaan,  are 
Dot  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  old  Nimrodic  kingdom, 
and  seem  to  have  moved  westward  at  a  very  early  period.  They 
were  already 'Mn  the  land,'' and  apparently  constituted  a  con- 
siderable citizen  population  before  the  migration  of  Abraham. 

*TlMraMotdiMoyeri«sof  OlMor  with  reference  to  the  early  dvillzalion  of 
▲nhia  alio  hear  on  thte  point. 
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Mizraim  represents  the  twin  populations  of  the  Delta  and 
Lower  Egypt^  and  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets  inform  us  that  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses  Mitzor  was  the  ordinary  name  of  Egypt^ 
while  we  know  that  its  early  population  was  closely  allied  in 
features  and  language  to  the  Gushites. 

Canaan  *  heads  a  central  line  of  migration,  and  Sidon  and 
Cheth  are  said  to  have  been  his  leading  sons.  The  first  represents 
tlie  Pha3nician  maritime  power  of  Northern  Syria,  the  second 
tliat  great  nation  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  Eheta  and  to  the 
Assyrians  as  Ehatti,  whose  territory  extended  from  Carchemish  on 
the  Eu])hrates  through  the  great  plain  of  Coele-Syria  to  Hebron 
in  Southern  Palestine  and  not  improbably  into  the  Delta.  They 
were  a  people  whose  language  was  allied  to  that  of  Gnshite  Cbal- 
dca^f  whose  features  were  of  a  coarser  type  than  those  of  their 
more  southern  confreres,  and  who,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
annals,  were  closely  allied  with  the  Amorites,  Jebnsites  and  other 
people  identified  with  Canaan  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Cheta, 
at  one  time  known  only  as  the  sons  of  Heth  in  the  old  Testament, 
may  be  said  in  our  time  to  have  experienced  a  sudden  resurrec- 
tion^ and  now  bulk  so  largely  in  the  minds  of  archaeologists  that 
their  importance  is  in  danger  of  being  exaggerated. 

A  significant  note  is  added  :  '^  Afterwards  were  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  scattered  abroad.'^  How  could  this  be  ?  Their 
line  of  migration  and  settlement  led  directly  to  the  great  sea,  and 
was  hemmed  in  by  that  of  the  Japhetites  on  the  north  and  of  the 
Cushites  on  the  south;  but  they  made  the  sea  their  highway,  and 
soon  there  was  no  coast  from  end  to  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
far  along  the  European  and  African  shores  of  the  Atlantic  that 
was  not  familiar  with  the  Phoenician  Canaanite.  But  it  may  be 
said  these  PhcDnicians  were  a  Semitic  people.  They  certainly 
spoke  a  Semitic  language  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  but  what  right 
have  we  to  attribute  Semitic  languages  solely  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Biblical  Shem  ?  Even  if  these  languages  originated  with 
them  they  may  have  spread  to  other  peoples,  as  we  know  they 
replaced  the  old  Turanian  speech  of  Babylonia,  just  as  the 
Arabic  has  extinguished  other  languages  in  Egypt  itself.  In 
whatever  way  the  Plia^nicians  acquired  a  Semitic  tongue,   in 

*  Canaan  with  our  old  historian  Is  the  name  of  a  man,  bat  It  came  to  designate 
first  the  *'  low  country  "  or  coast  ngion  ot  Western  Palestine  and  then  the  whaih 
of  Palestine. 

t  Conder  and  others  call  It  Turanian. 
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physical  cbamcter  they  were  uot  Semitic,  bot  closely  allied  to  the 

"littitea,  th«  Pliiliatinea,  and  Uie  people  of   Mitzor  or  Egypt. 

The  £g)-ptiiiii  Boulpturea  prove  fchia,  and  the  celebrated  Capuau 

■bust  of  Uaanibul  reminds  na  of  the  featui-ea  of  the  old  Hyksoa 

ItiQ^  of  Kgypt,  who  were  no  doubt  of  Uaiiiite  or  Turnniiin  stock. 

This  ia  a  fair  summary  of  tlie  testimony  of  the  writer  of 

Oeneais  tenth,  as  compared  with  the  general  evidence  of  history 

ind  iirchffiology.     But  we  have  something  furtlier  to  leurn  from 

what  may  bu  culled  the  fossil  remains  of  prehistoi'ic  peoples  as  em- 

■1)odied  in  the  l^gyptiau  monuments,  which   are  conversant  with 

llJ  the  nations  itround  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean. 

^e  Egyptians  divided  the  nations  known  to  them  into  four 

L  of  which  they  have  given  ua  several  representations  in 

]  public  buildings.     One  of  these  consisted  of  their  own 

H^fae  other  throe  were  ua  follows  :    (1)  Southern  jiooples 

nortly  of  dark  complexions,  ranging  from  light  brown  to  block. 

TheK  included  the  Gushitea,  Punites,  and  negroes.     (3)  Western 

pcoplcD  moMtly  of  fair  complexions  inhabiting  the  islands  and 

torthem  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  "  iianebu  "  or  chiefs  of 

^10  north  or  of  the  isles,  with  some  populations  of  North  Africa, 

i  so-C4iUed   white   Lybians  and    Maxyans.      (3)   Northern   or 

tortheostwrn  jMopW,  or  those  of  .Syria  and  the  neighboring  parts 

Western   Asia,   Amorites,   Ilittites,   Edomites,   Arabs,   etc., 

Eually  rcpreeenti^  as  of  yellowish  complexion. 

Tlie  first  of  these  divisions  evidently  corresponds  with  the  line 

f  Ooahite  migration  of  Genesis,  extending  from  Shinar  through 

loothem  Arabia,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  of  whidi  the  negroes 

c  apparently  degraded  members  pusheil  in  advance  of  tbeothci-a. 

prhik- the  populations  of  Pun  and   Kesh,  the  southern  Arabians 

nd  their  i-ctatives  in  Africa,  closely  resemble,  as  figured  in  the 

nmcnts,  the  Egygitians  themselves. 

The  second  group  of   the  Egyptian  classification  represents 

iboce  so-called  Arj-an  peoples  of  Europe  and  its  islands,  and  parts 

I  Northern  Afrii^  of  whom  the  Greeks  are  a  typical  race,  and 

■rlio  III  Genesis  are  said  to  have  possessed   the  "Isles  of  the 

pcntilea;"  though  in  the  wave  of  migration  from  the  enst  they 

I  many  places  preceded  by   non-Aryan  races,  Pelasgiuns, 

Krians,  etc,   pomibly  wandering   Ilamitic  tribes,    while  they 

rere  also  invaded   by   that  scattering  abroad   of  the  Phcenician 

uiaitcB  refurnxl  to  in  Genesis.  Tlioy  aie  represented  in  the 
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moinimcnts  as  people  with  Europeau  features,  fair  complexions, 
and  Bouietimes  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Tlie  third  group  is  the  most  Taried  of  the  whole,  becanse  its 
seat  in  Syria  was  a  meeting-place  of  many  tribes.  Its  most  ancient 
members,  the  Phu3nicians  and  allied  nations,  were,  according  to 
the  monuments,  men  resembling  the  Egyptian  and  Cushite  type, 
and  these,  no  doubt,  were  those  pre-Semitic  and  pro-historic  na- 
tions of  Canajin  referred  to  in  the  remarkable  notes  regarding  the 
Eniim,  Zuzim,  etc.,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
wliich  may  be  regarded  as  a  foot-note  to  the  Toledoth  of  Genesis 
tenth.  These  aborigines  were  invjided  by  men  of  different  types. 
First,  we  find  in  the  monuments  that  the  Amorites  of  the  Pales- 
tine hills  were  a  fair  people  with  somewhat  European  features 
like  some  of  tlic  present  jiopulations  of  the  Lebanon.  When  re- 
turning over  the  Lebanon  in  1884  we  met  a  large  company  of  men 
witli  camels  and  donkeys  carrying  merchandise.  They  were  fair- 
coniplcxioncd  and  with  brown  hair,  and  from  their  features  I 
might  have  supposed  they  were  Scottish  Highlanders.  I  was  told 
they  were  Druses,  and  they  were  evidently  much  like,  as  are  in- 
deed many  of  the  modern  fellaheen  of  the  Palestine  hills,  the 
Aniar  as  they  are  j)ioture(l  in  Egypt.  These  wliite  peoples,  though 
reckoned  in  the  IJible  as  llamitos,  may  have  had  a  mixture  of 
Aryan  blood.  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  Amorite  chiefs, 
Ancr,  Eslicol,  and  Mamre,  named  as  confederate  with  Abraham, 
have  non-ScniiLic  names. 

A  later  inroad  was  that  of  the  Ilittites,  evidently  a  people 
having  allinity  with  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians,  but  whose 
cliiefs  and  nobles  seem  to  have  been  of  Tartar  blood,  like  the 
modern  Turks.  The  names  of  their  kings  seem  also  to  have 
been  non-Soniitic.  Liter,  the  great  westward  migration  of  Sem- 
itic i)eoplos,  to  wlii(;h  tliat  of  Abraham  himself  belongs,  not  only 
i n trod uo(fd  the  Israolitos  Init  many  nations  of  Semitic  or  mixed 
blood,  the  Moabitcs,  Ammonites,  Edomitos,  Ishmaelites,  etc., 
whom  we  find  figuring  in  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  yellow  or 
brownish  p(H)ple  with  a  Jewish  style  of  features,  and  all  of  whom, 
as  mentioned  abovts  would  be  known  to  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites  as  '*  Hebrews.'*  * 

Thus  the  monuments  confirm  the  Jewish  record,  and  the  con- 

*  ThtR  1b  IndcpODflcnt  of  Ihc  qnostlon  wbethcr  wo  reffard  the  name  Bber  as  that 
of  an  ancestor,  or  merely  of  in'tn  fmni  hoyoad  the  Buphrates. 
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fiuioii  which  some  ethnologists  have  introdaced  into  the  matter 
arises  from  their  applying  in  an  arbitrary  manner  the  special  tests 
of  physical  and  philological  characteristics,  and  neglecting  to  dis- 
tinguish the  primary  migrations  of  men  from  subsequent  intru- 
flionfl. 

Another  singular  point  of  agreement  is  that,  just  as  in  Egypt  we 
find  men  civilized  from  the  first,  so  wo  find  elsewhere.  In  Egypt 
writing  and  literature  date  from  before  the  time  of  Abraham.  In 
like  manner  we  have  no  monumental  evidence  of  any  time  when 
the  Accadian  people  of  Babylonia  were  destitute  of  writing  and 
science,  and  we  now  find  that  there  were  learned  scribes  in  all  tlic 
cities  of  Canaan,  and  that  the  Phoonicians  and  Southern  Arabians 
knew  their  alphabet  ages  before  Moses,  while  even  the  Greeks  seem 
to  liave  known  alphabetic  writing  long  before  the  Mosaic  age.**" 
These  men,  in  short,  were  descendants  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Noachian  Deluge,  and  therefore  civilized  from  the  first ;  and  though 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  of  letters  before  the  flood,  except  the 
statement  of  the  author  of  the  Babylonian  deluge  tablets,  that 
Noah  hid  written  archives  at  Sippara  before  going  into  the  ark, 
yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  men  who  could  build  Xoah's  ship  are 
not  unworthy  ancestors  of  the  Phoenician  seamen,  who  probably 
launche<l  their  barks  on  the  Mediterranean  before  the  death  of 
Xoah  himself.  Thus  whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  the  record 
in  Genesis,  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  it  is  thorouglily  con- 
sistent with  itself  and  with  the  testimony  of  the  oldest  monu- 
ments of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  it  is  also  witli  the  evidence  of  tlie 
geological  changes  of  the  Pleistocene  and  early  modern 
eiK>ch. 

In  like  manner  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the  conquests  of 
Thothmes  III.  give  us  a  pre-Mosaic  record  of  Pale.stiniiin  geogra- 
phy corresponding  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  conquest,  and  the 
pictures  of  sieges  coincide  with  the  excavations  of  Petrie  at  La- 
chish  in  restoring  those  Canaanite  towns,  "  walled  up  to  heaven  ", 
which  excited  the  fear  of  the  Israelites.  Neither  can  we  scoff  at 
the  illiteracy  of  men  who  were  carrying  on  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence in  written  despatches  before  Genesis  itself  was  compiled. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  the  military  prowess  of  these  }ieople,  their 
chariot  forces,  their  sculptured  idols  and  images,  their  wealth  of 
gold  and  silver,  their  agricultural  and  artistic  skill.      All  these 

"Petrie  *'  JUAhaii,  Kahan  Ac  Garob,"  1801« 
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aro  amply  proTod  by  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptiasm  and  the 

llittites.* 

Palestine  thus  presents  a  pre-historio  past  parallel  with  the 
earlier  years  of  Egypt.  It  has  however  a  still  earlier  period,  for 
in  Palestine  wo  liave  evidence  of  the  ezistenee  of  man  long  before 
the  dispersion  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  To  appreciate  this  evidence, 
we  must  go  bsick,  as  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  to  the  pre-human 
pcTiud.  All  along  the  coast  of  Palestine,  from  JafiEa  to  the 
northern  limit  of  old  PhoDnicia,  the  geological  traveller  sees  evi- 
dence of  a  recent  submergence^  in  the  occurrence  of  sandstone, 
gravely  and  limestone  with  shells  and  other  marine  remains  of 
spocios  still  living  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  are  the  relics  of 
that  Pleistocene  submergence  already  referred  to,  in  which  the 
Kilo  Valley  wiis  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  Africa  was  an  island.  No 
u\  ideueo  has  been  found  of  the  residence  of  man  in  Palestine  in 
this  period,  when^  as  the  sea  washed  the  very  bases  of  the  hills, 
and  the  2>hiins  were  under  water^  it  was  certainly  not  very  well 
suited  to  his  abode.  The  climate  was  also  probably  more  severe 
than  at  present  and  the  glaciers  of  Lebanon  must  have  extended 
nearly  to  the  sea.  This  was  the  time  of  the  so-called  glacial 
period  in  AVestern  Europe. 

This,  however,  was  succeeded  by  tliat  post-glacial  period  in 
which,  as  already  explained,  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
much  smaller  than  at  present  and  the  land  encroached  far  upon 
the  bed  of  tliu  sea.  This,  the  second  continental  period,  is  that 
in  which  man  makes  his  first  undoubtetl  appearance  in  Europe, 
and  we  have  evidence  of  the  same  kind  in  Syria. 

One  of  tlie  most  interesting  localities  proving  this  is  the  pass 
of  Xahr  el  Kell),  north  of  Beyrout,  which  I  had  an  opportunity 
in  1.SS4  of  studying.!  At  this  place  remains  of  ancient  caverns 
(>xist,  at  present  loOfeet  above  the  sea  level,  but  which  must  have 
b(^en  cut  by  the  waves  at  the  time  of  the  Pleistocene  depression, 
and  which  in  the  succeeding  elevation  were  probably  raised  to 
several  hundred  feet  higher  than  their  present  position.    In  the 

*niiiis.  in  tho  qiiartorlf  Btatoment  of  the  Palestioe  Bxploimtlon  Fund  for  April. 
1892,  flfoircB  many  interostioK  ot^ccto  foand  In  the  loirer  or  Amorite  Btrmtam  of  the 
Moiind  of  TcH  cl  Uobj  (LaohtiHih).  Wo  have  here  a  bronie  battle  axe  and  heads  of 
J;i  vclinn  that  may  have  been  used  airainst  the  soldiers  of  Joshua,  and  axes  and  poi- 
U'ty  of  equally  early  date,  alooff  with  multitudes  of  flint  flakes,  arrow-heads,  oto.t 
uHTdatthisoarlytimj.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  farther  exploration  of  this  rite 
may  yield  yot  more  IntorestlnK  result*. 

tThey  were  previously  desoribed  io  part  by  Tristnun  and  by  Lartat. 
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Igmite  (IcpoHJUHl  by  the  dripping'  of  water  iu  these  cavea  are 
dud  multitudes  of  hroken  bones  and  teeth  of  hirge  unimals, 
flint  HiikeK  used  us  knivos  by  the  aborigianl  people. 
That  the  occupancy  uf  tlicse  ciives  is  very  aucieiit  is  proved  by 
th«  fact  that  the   old  Egyptian  conquerors,  who  cut  a  rood  for 
themeolvcA  over  tlicsc  precipictta  before  the  Exodua,  aeem  to  have 
found   then   in   the   Eaine  state  as    at  preaent,   while  farther 
south  ftncient  Syrian  tombs  are  excavated  in  similar  bone  breccias. 
Rnt  thcru  is  hotter  evidence  than  this.     The  bones  and  teeth  in 
thuse  cavea  belong  not  to  tlio  animals  which  have  inhabited  the 
Lebanon  in  historic  times,  but  to  creatures  like  the  hairy  rhi- 
iiocefDij  and  the  bison,  now  oxtinct,  which  could  not  have  lived 
in  this  region  since  the  comparatively  modern  period  in  which 
the    Moditerrnnoan    resumed    ila    dominion    over    that    great 
plain  between  Phosnicia  and  Cyprus,  which  we  know  had  been 
ivrged  long  buforo  the  first  migrations  of  the  llamitos  into 
icia,  oven  before  the  entrance  of  those  comparatively  nide 
which  seem  to  have  inhabited  tlio  country  before  the  Phmni- 
colonization.*     Unfortunately  no  burials  of  these  early  men 
liKVo  yet  lioeu  found,  and  perhaps  tho   Lebanon  caves  were  only 
their  summer  sojourns  ou  hunting  oxjH^ditions.     They  were,  how- 
ever, probably  of  the  same  stock  with  tho  races  (tlio  Cro-Magnon 
and  Canstadt)  of  the  so-called  mammotii  age  in  wostorn  Europe, 
who  have  left  similar  remains.     Tims  wo  can  carry  man  in  the 
inon  back  to  that  absolutely  prehistoric  ag:^  which  preceded 
Uoachian  Uelago  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Noachidas,  f 
in  imLigination  we  suppose  onrvolves  to  visit  the  caves  of  the 
ol  Ki'll)  piie«,  when  they  were  inhabited  by  these  early  men, 
lould  iliid  them  to  bo  tail  muscular  people,  clothed  in  skins, 
with  Hint-tipped  javelins  and   dint  hatchets,  and  cooking 
Iwiimals  caugliL  In  the  chase  in  the  mouths   of  their  caves, 
wiire  probably  examples  of  the  ruder  and  lessciviii^ied  mem- 
of  that  powerful  and  energetic  antediluvian  population  which 
ap[>areatly  perfected  so  many  arts,  and  the  remains  of  whose 
ailvamxil  '.^ommnnities  are  now  buried  in  the  silt  of  the  sea 
m.     If  we  looked  out  westward  on  what  is  now  the  Meditcr- 
<n,  we  should  see  a  wide  wooded  or  grassy  phiin  as  far  as  eye 
of  lh«M  tilbw  al«o  llrvd  In  catsh,  ob  Lhat  Of  Ant  SIIbi,  bat  the  >nlnikli 
I  IttwKM.  Tran*.   Virl.   InttUuIr,  Mar.  'fSL  also  "  Modern  Solenoa  in  Bible 
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could  rcac]]^  and  x)erhapB  might  discern  vast  herds  of  elephant, 
rhiDoceroH  and  bisou  wandering  over  these  plains  in  their  annnal 
niigrutions.  Possibly  on  the  far  margin  of  the  land  we  might 
sec  tiie  riinokc  of  antediluvian  towns  long  ago  deeply  submerged 
in  the  sea. 

The  great  diluvial  catastrophe^  which  closed  this  period  and 
finally  introduced  the  present  geographical  conditions,  is  that 
wliioh  we  know  as  the  liistorical  deluge,  and  the  old  peoples  of 
the  age  of  tJie  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  were  antediluvians  and 
must  have  porislied  from  the  earth  before  the  earliest  migration 
of  tliii  15(jni  Noiih. 

Putting  together  the  results  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
pag(^s,  we  may  restore  the  prehistoric  ages  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  following  statements: 

1.  In  the  period  immediately  preceding  human  occupancy, 
thu  land  of  Pulestine,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  participated  in  the  great 
pleistocene  depression,  accompanied  by  a  rigorous  climate. 

)l.  The  next  stage  was  one  of  continental  elevation,  in  which 
the  bordors  of  the  Mediterranean  were  dry  land,  and  vast  plains 
in  this  basin,  and  even  in  the  western  Atlantic,  were  open  to 
human  migration.  In  this  age  palseocosmic  men  took  up  their 
abode  uU  over  western  Asia,  Europe,  and  northern  Africa,  and 
l>robably  occupied  broad  lands  since  submerged.  At  this  period 
tii(^  region  was  inhabited  by  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  bison,  and 
other  large  animals  now  altogether  or  locally  extinct. 

IJ.  This  ag(Mvas  termimited  by  a  great  submergence,  accom- 
j)aniod  with  vjist  destruction  of  animal  and  human  life,  and  of  com- 
paratively short  duration,  corresponding  to  the  historical  deluge. 

4.  From  this  dej^ression  the  more  limited  continents  of  the 
nindern  ]>eri(Ml  were  elevated,  and  man  again  overspread  them  from 
his  primitive  seats  in  the  Euphratean  region,  as  recorded  in  the 
tenth  ciiapter  of  (Jenesis. 

r>.  In  this  early  migratii>n  the  Biblical  Ilamites,  forming  one 
of  the  groups  of  men  vaguely  known  as  Turanian,  first  spread 
Miemselves  over  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  founded  the  early  Ph(B- 
nieiiiii.  Canaanite,  Mi/.raimite,  aiul  Cushite  tribes  and  nations. 

I'l.  In  early  historic  times  Semitic  peoples.  Hebrews  and  others, 
from  the  \\.\>\,  and  Mongtdoid  peoples  from  the  Xorth,  migrated 
iiilo  !*iil(«siineaiid  dominated  ami  mixed  with  the  primitive  tribes, 
llnally  peuutratiug  into  Egypt  and  establishing  there  the  dominion 
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known  as  that  of  the  Hyksos.  The  historical  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nitesy  Ishmaelites^  and  Hittites  were  peoples  of  this  character, 
having  a  substratum  of  Hamite  blood  with  aristocracies  of  Semitic 
or  Tartar  origin. 

In  looking  back  over  the  preceding  pages  I  find  that  I  have 
dilated  at  some  length  on  a  few  points  and  have  merely  glanced 
at  others,  perhaps  equally  important,  while  the  space  at  command 
has  been  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  presentjnuch  evidence  that 
might  have  been  adduced.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  conclu- 
sions advanced  are  correct  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  discovery  is  to  confirm  and  extend  them. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  archaeological  evidence  tends 
to  illustrate  and  corroborate  that  wonderful  collection  of  earlv 
historical  documents  contained  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  to 
prove  their  gi'eat  antiquity,  on  the  other  hand  these  documents 
prove  to  be  the  most  precious  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
antediluvian  age,  the  great  flood,  the  earliest  dispersion  of  men, 
the  old  Nimrodic  empire,  the  connections  of  Asiatic  and  African 
civilization,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  origins  of 
the  oldest  nations,  respecting  which  we  have  little  other  written 
history. 

We  thus  learn  that,  relatively  to  Bible  history,  there  is  no  pre- 
historic age,  since  it  carries  us  back  beyond  the  deluge  to  the 
origin  of  man,  so  that  we  might  properly  restrict  this  term  in  its 
narrower  signification  to  those  parts  of  the  world  not  covered  by 
this  primitive  history.  It  is  true  that  a  tide  of  criticism  hostile 
to  the  integrity  of  Genesis  has  been  rising  for  some  years  ;  but  it 
seems  to  beat  vainly  against  a  solid  rock,  and  the  ebb  has  now 
evidently  set  in.  The  battle  of  historical  and  linguistic  criticism 
may  indeed  rage  for  a  time  over  the  history  and  date  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  but  in  so  far  as  Genesis  is  concerned  it  has  been  practi- 
cally decided  by  scientific  exploration. 

Professor  Sayce,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  these  subjects, 
well  remarks  in  a  recent  paper:*  "The  time  has  now  come 
for  confronting  the  conclusions  of  the  '  higher  criticism,' 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
ascertained  results  of  modern  oriental  research.  The  amount 
of  certain  knowledge  now  possessed  by  the  Egyptologist  and 
Assyriologist  would  be  surprising  to  those  who  are  not  specialists 

*  RxpoBitory  Time;  October,  189L 
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in  these  branches,  while  the  discovery  of  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tab- 
lets (and  we  may  add  the  geological  and  topographical  facts  daily 
accumulating)  have  poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  ancient 
world  which  is  at  once  startling  and  revolutionary.  As  in  the 
case  of  Greek  history,  so  too  in  the  case  of  Israelitish  history, 
the  time  of  critical  demolition  is  at  an  end,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
archaeologist  to  restore  the  fallen  edifice/'  Or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say — the  edifice  has  not  fallen,  but  merely  requires  the 
removal  of  the  learned  rubbish  in  which  it  has  been  buried,  in 
order  to  restore  its  pristine  utility  and  beauty. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  pages  I  have  met  with  a  remark- 
able paper  by  Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  in  the  "  Transactiotis  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Cafmda."*  It  is  one  which  should  commend 
itself  to  the  study  of  every  Biblical  scholar  and  archaeologist ; 
but  is  contained  in  a  periodical  which  perhaps  meets  the  eyes  of 
few  of  them.  In  this  paper  he  maintains  the  importance  of 
language  as  a  ground  of  anthropological  classification,  and  then 
uses  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  American  aborigines, 
and  other  rude  races,  to  show  that  the  grammatical  complexity 
and  logical  perfection  of  these  languages  implies  a  high  intel- 
lectual capacity  in  their  original  framers,  and  that  where  such 
complex  and  perfect  languages  are  spoken  by  very  rude  tribes 
like  the  Australian  aborigines,  they  originated  with  cultivated 
and  intellectual  peoples, — in  the  case  of  the  Australian,  with  the 
civilized  primitive  Dravidians  of  India.  lie  thus  shows  that 
languages,  like  alphabets,  have  undergone  a  process  of  degradation, 
so  that  those  of  modern  times  are  less  perfect  exponents  of 
thought  than  those  which  preceded  them,  and  that  primitive 
man  in  his  earliest  state  must  have  been  endowed  with  as  high 
intellectual  powers  as  any  of  his  descendants. 

On  similar  grounds  he  shows  that  it  is  not  in  the  outlying 
barbarous  races  that  we  are  to  look  for  truly  primitive  man,  since 
here  we  have  merely  degraded  types,  and  that  the  primitive 
centres  of  man  and  language  must  have  been  in  the  old  historic 
lands  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  On  this  view  the 
time  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  arts  of  civilization  and 
of  extensive  colonization  would  not  be  great.  *'  In  five  centuries 
a  single  human  pair  planted  in  a  fertile  oasis  might  have  given 
origin  to  a  people  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls,  numerons 

•  Vol.  IX..  SeoUon  II..  18M. 
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enongh  to  have  sent  out  emigrations  to  the  nearest  inviting  lands/' 
The  same  lapse  of  time  would  have  sufQced  to  develop  agricul- 
ture, to  domesticate  animals,  and  to  make  some  progress  in  archi- 
tectural and  other  arts  of  life.  He  quotes  the  remarkable 
passage  of  Reclns*  as  to  the  agency  of  woman  in  the  inventions  of 
early  art,  and  shows  that  this  accords  with  more  modern  experi- 
ence among  the  less  civilized  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  all  this 
tends  to  bring  scientific  anthropology  into  the  closest  relation 
with  the  old  Biblical  history,  though  Hale,  in  deference,  perhaps, 
to  modern  prejudices,  does  not  refer  to  this. 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  Hale,  Reclus  says  :  "  It  is  to  woman 
that  mankind  owes  all  that  has  made  us  men.''  Following  tliis 
hint  of  the  ingenious  French  writer,  we  may  imagine  the  first 
man  and  woman  inhabiting  some  fertile  region,  rich  in  fruits  and 
other  natural  products,  and  subsisting  at  first  on  the  uncultivated 
bounty  of  nature.  With  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  perhaps 
before,  would  come  the  need  of  shelter  either  in  some  dry  cavern 
or  booth  of  poles  and  leaves  or  bark,  carpeted  perhaps  with  moss 
or  boughs  of  pine.  This  would  be  the  first '^  home,"  with  the 
woman  for  its  housekeeper.  We  may  imagine  the  man  bringing 
to  it  the  lamb  or  kid  whose  dam  he  had  killed,  and  the  woman, 
with  motherly  instinct,  pitying  the  little  orphan  and  training  it 
to  be  a  domestic  pet,  the  first  of  tamed  animals.  She,  too,  would 
store  grain,  seeds  and  berries  for  domestic  use,  and  some  of  these 
germinating  would  produce  patches  of  grain,  or  shrubs,  or  fruit 
trees  around  the  hut.  Noticing  these  and  protecting  them,  slie 
would  be  the  first  gardener  and  orchardist.  The  woman  and  her 
children  might  add  to  the  cultivated  plants  or  domesticated  quad- 
rupeds and  birds;  and  the  man  would  be  induced,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  hunting  and  fishing,  to  guard,  protect  and  fence  them. 

When  the  boys  grew  up,  to  one  of  them  might  be  assigned 
the  care  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  to  the  other  the  culture  of  the 
little  farm,  while  they  might  aid  their  father  in  erecting  a  better 
and  more  artistic  habitation,  the  first  attempt  at  architecture, 
and  in  introducing  artificial  irrigation  to  render  their  field  more 
fertile.  Is  not  this  little  romance  of  M.  Elie  Reclus  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  old  familiar  story  in  Genesis,  and  also  with 
the  most  recent  results  of  modem  science  ? 

J.  William  Dawson. 

*  **  PrimlUye  Folk  "  (ContempOTmry  Sdenoe  Series),  p.  66. 
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THE  USE  OF  CATHEDRALS. 

BY  THE  VERY  KEV.  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL'S,  LONDOK. 


People  sometimes  ask,  Of  what  use  are  cathedrals  ?  Why 
expend  a  large  sum  in  erectiug  a  maguificeut  buildiug,  aud  in 
endowing  those  who  are  to  minister  in  it,  when  the  same  amount 
of  money  might  erect  a  number  of  churches  where  they  are  much 
wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  make  provision  for  the  clergymen 
who  would  be  placed  in  charge  of  them  ?  I  wish  to  answer  this 
question. 

In  doing  so,  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  between  the  advan- 
tages which  the  building  brings  along  with  it  and  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  clerics  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  it  from  the 
position  secured  by  the  cathedral.  The  cathedral  itself  has  practi- 
cally furthered  the  same  great  end  in  every  age  of  the  church, 
only  such  changes  being  required  as  the  alterations  in  the  musical 
and  {esthetic  taste  of  the  day  may  suggest,  whilst  the  duties  of  its 
guardians  demand  much  more  extended  and  thoughtful  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  time.  In  England  cathedrals  have  suffered 
seriously  in  the  past  from  its  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  re- 
quirements for  members  of  the  chapters  are  as  completely  crys- 
tallized as  are  the  demands  for  the  services  to  be  celebrated  within 
the  cathedral  walls. 

It  may  be  well  to  speak  first  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  building  itself,  and  the  kind  of  service  which  the  existence  of 
such  a  building  demands.  In  speaking  of  a  cathedrall  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  am  not  thinking  of  makeshift  buildings 
which  are  sometimes  called  by  that  name,  and  which  may  have 
tlieir  use  for  a  time  of  transition  and  preparation  for  something 
better,  but  of  cathedrals  such  as  arc  found  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  which  are  amongst  tlic  most  beautiful,  if  they  are 
not  the  most  beautiful  Sjiecimens  of  architecture  to  be  found 
npon  earth. 
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It  fs  obvious  that  the  existence  of  suclia  building  adds  dignity 
and  external  importance  to  the  religious  body  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  speaks  ot  artistic  skill,  devotion,  and  the  interests  of  religion 
nnd  aelf-sacriGce  ;  it  seems  to  recognize  the  waruing  contained  in 
the  message  to  Ood'a  first  people  in  Haggai  (I,,  4.):  "Is  it  time 
for  you,  0  ye,  to  dwell  in  your  ceileil  housea,  and  this  house  lie 
vaste."  For  when  private  houses  are  magnihcent  and  the 
ciharcbes  are  mean,  it  seems  as  though  what  pertained  to  this  life 
wiis  e«erything,  and  that  which  was  to  help  and  prepare  for  the 
noxl  were  nothing  ;  and  though  it  i&  quite  true  thiit  the  Almighty 
dwelleth  nut  in  temples  miulo  with  liauds,  and  despiseth  not  the 
poorest  and  Himplest  structure  when  that  is  all  that  the  wor- 
abippers  can  offer,  it  is  quite  another  thing  when  nothing  is  too 
good  or  costly  that  is  intended  for  self,  nothing  too  cheap  or  un- 
becoming that  is  designed  for  the  worship  of  God, 

The  advantugu  just  named  is  not   the  only  one  derived  from  a 

■Lately  building.     We  arc  all  influenced,  often  involuntarily,   by 

our  lurTOUtidings.    We  learn  to  be  reverent  when  those  around  us 

mn  roveront.     We  arc  assisteil  in  lifting  up  our  hearts  to  Heaven 

when  wo  sea  others  showing  their  sense  of  the  value  and   impor- 

t  of  whal  appertains  to  the  preparation  for  a  home   there,  hy 

UDg  costly    sacrifice    to  help   them  to  realize  it;  when  we  are 

nt«d  to  join  in  services  whieh  exceed  in  beauty  and  devotional 

•ling  itnythtng  that  ia  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  is  no 

Igbt   odTaotagc    for  an  htatoric  church  to  show  by  outward  cre- 

mtiala  its  connection  with  the  past  ages  in  which  it  has  existed. 

Wn  a  cathedral  ia  diocesan,  not  parochial ;  it  ia  the  seat  of  the 

khop,and  iu  times  of  excitement,  when  party  spirit  is  apt  to  find 

place  dven  in  clerical  circles,  it  is  a  neutral  ground  where  all  can 

»t  without  feeling  compromised,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 

e  called  upon  totako  part  in  an  ecclesiastical  gathering  were  as- 

nbled    in  a  church  whoso  mombeTS  took  a  prominent    part  on 

I  side  or  the  other.     Moreover,  the  greater  size  of  a  cathedral 

■rtiiiU    much   larger    numbers  to  meet   within   its   walls.     In 

bo  of  our  English  cathedrals  impoitant  synods  have  been  held, 

kilit    in   Ht.  Paul's.    Ix>ndon,  the  nation  by  its  reprosentativen 

■  Beeined  to  be  gathered  to  return  thanks  for  some   memorable 

bmph  or«r  tb«ir  enemies,  aa  during  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea  and 

wan   oa    tbo  continent,  when  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne 

Omtrgv  IL  signal   victories   were  won.     Besiiles  this  there 
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have  been  held  within  the  same  solemn  walls  such  solemn  thanks- 
givings as  when  George  III.  recovered  from  the  distressing  malady 
with  which  he  was  visited^  and  more  recently  when  the  present 
Prince  of  Wales  was  restored  to  health  after  his  life  had  been  all 
but  despaired  of. 

This  suggests  the  next  great  benefit  a  cathedral  ought  to  con- 
fer,  to  which  I  would  call  attention.  Its  services  ought  to  present 
a  standard  of  excellence  to  the  diocese.  The  musical  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  superior  to  what  can  be  found  elsewhere,  and 
the  best  preachers  in  the  diocese  should  be  heard  from  its  pulpit. 
The  teaching  of  music,  and  especially  of  singing,  has  become 
much  more  popular  among  the  English-speaking  races  than  it  used 
to  be.  Comparatively  few  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
some  instruction  in  singing,  and  consequently  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  for  good  music  than  there  used  to  be.  It  would 
be  a  discredit  to  those  responsible  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  people  if  all  the  good  music  of  the  country  were  to  be  found 
in  secular  assemblies,  at  the  opera,  or  at  concerts,  and  none  of  it 
were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God.  Parish  churches, 
at  all  events  in  England,  arc  seldom  able  to  provide  the  most  per- 
fect musical  services :  these  should  be  looked  for  in  cathedrals, 
which  thus  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  centres  from  which  there 
proceeds  a  stimulating  power  to  elevate  the  musical  arrangements 
of  churches  within  their  limits.  Moreover,  if  from  time  to  time 
t))c  choirs  of  the  various  churches  were  gathered  within  the 
cathedral  walls  for  choral  festivals  or  other  great  occasions,  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  make  greater  efforts  for  improvement 
and  would  be  assisted  in  doing  so.  Then  practical  improvement 
will  be  found  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  advance  in  the  theory  and 
science  of  music.  Genius  is  encouraged  to  take  bolder  flights 
and  to  make  greater  efforts  when  there  is  a  certainty  of  sympa- 
tlietic  supporters ;  whilst,  in  the  absence  of  these,  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  great  musical  composers  will  appear.  It  is  also 
to  be  expected  that  the  character  of  the  popular  music  will  be 
more  reverent  and  restrained  when  it  is  nurtured  by  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  than  when  it  is  under  the  sole  control  of  gatherings  of 
a  different  kind. 

Tlie  benefits  conferred  by  cathedrals  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
spoken  are,  or  ought  to  be,  common  to  all  ages  of  the  church.  Of 
course  the  manner  in  which  the  services  are  celebrated  will  thfj 
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froin  time  to  time  in  accordaQce  -with  the  pvevalent  feeliug  of  the 
uge  ;  bat  tliero  will  be  much  greater  and  wore  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  the  kind  of  work  required  from  the  officers  of  the 
c&thedral.     For  some  time  theae  glorious  baildings  in  England, 
I  and  possibly  elsewhere,  were  not  -valued  as  they  ought  to  be,  be- 
caueo  lliore  biid  been  no  readjustment  of  the  datioa  required  from 
those  placed  in  charge  of  them.     The  original  reaponsibilitiea  of 
the  prebendaries  had  been  materially  altered.     Instead  of  being 
r«(uired   to  preach   the  gospel  to  a  still  heathen  people  lifiog 
upon  or  near  to  their  prebends,  or  upon  the  eatutes  of  the  dean 
Kiid  chapter,  they  were  comfortably  beneficed  wherever  some  good 
patron  bad  placed  them:  whilst  the  residentiary  canona  bad  ceased 
to  giro  exclusive  attention  to  the  inceasant  round  of  services  in  the 
I  cktliedral,  which  nt  one  time  prevailed,  and  spent  the  larger  por- 
>  tion  of  (TAcli  year  on  some  pleaeatit  cure  which   they  held  with 
!  thvir  canonry.     The  consequence   was  that  there  wus  a  low, 
I  cryatallized  view  of  the  duties  oi  members  of  cathedral  bodies 
1  in  England,  the  dignified  positions  they  occupied  being  regarded 
I'by  thoKc  holding  tliem  us  little  more  than  sinecures;  and  those 
\  who  hud  the  bestoiving  of  such  positions  not  infrequently  gtill 
I  further  favored  them  by  nominating  to  tbcm  men  who  were  iu* 
[  capable  of  raising   their  religious  tone  or    influence.        What 
[  ought  to  have  been  done  was  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  dean  and 
I  oanuiu  to  the  requirements  of  the  time,  which  would  have  been 
B  if  patrons  and  clergy  bad  senously  considered  what  was  best 
[  for  Iho  church,  uiid  hud  thought  leas  of  their  own  convenience. 

In  alt  projects  for  reviviug  cathedral  life,  or  establishing  a 

I'Catbedral  systom,  it  ia  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  de- 

1  Iffmine  in  what  wny  the  deans  and  canons  can  be  made  most  useful 

I  in  vlcvattng  the  religious  standard  of  the  diocese,  in  furthering 

"  II  development  of  its  institutions,  and  in  keeping  in  vigorous 

I  lifu  the  various  organizations  which  are  at  work  in  the  different 

I  parialiea.     Tlie  weakness  of  the  jiarocliial  syetom  is  that  it  has  a 

I  tendency  to  foster  the  fueling  in  tlie  heart  of  each  incumbent  that 

Ekiii  poristi   is  the  church,    that   its    wants    &re    all-important. 

e  that  are  outside  it  are  of  secondary  moment;  and  whilst  his 

hii«rgies  an?  concentrated  with  seJf-denying  force  upon  minister- 

uig  to  whatever  may  tend  to  its  spiritnitl  or  temporal  improve- 

ment,  there  is  lew  care  and  interest  than  there  ought  to  be  for 

tba  other  parts  of  the  Banio  spiritual  body.    No  doubt  this  ia 
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partly  a  natural  feeling  arising  from  the  interest  which  every 
learned  man  takes  in  his  own  work,  but  it  is  fostered  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  isolation  in  which  the  clergy  often  find  themselves. 
The  cathedral  is  to  the  diocese  what  the  heart  is  to  the  body,  and 
as  the  stream  of  life  wells  forth  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities, 
so  from  the  cathedral  a  stream  of  living  influence  and  power  shoald 
flow  to  every  parish  in  the  diocese.  The  bishop,  from  his  seat  of 
authority,  has  to  order  and  govern  the  diocese ;  the  dean  and  the 
canons  from  their  position  should  be  his  fellow  helpers  by  being 
channels  of  influence  and  friendly  advisers  of  the  parochial  clergy 
and  oooperators  with  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  of  the  methods  in  which  they 
can  carry.out  this  object.  They  can  make  the  cathedral  the  seat 
of  a  scliool  for  educating  young  men  for  holy  orders.  At  Wells, 
at  Ely,  and  at  Salisbury  this  good  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
England,  and  the  future  candidates  for  ordination  are  being 
trained  under  the  elevating  influence  of  the  cathedral  services, 
and  under  the  very  eye  of  the  bishop,  thus  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with  them  and  direct- 
ing their  studies  before  they  assume  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
clerical  life.  Another  work  which  the  cathedral  staff  can  per- 
form is  that  of  preaching  in  the  various  churches  of  the  diocese. 
It  is  no  small  help  to  the  clergyman  who  has  to  preach  to  the 
same  congregation  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  to  the  people  who 
listen  to  him,  to  have  now  and  then  a  dignitary  from  the  cathedral 
take  his  place  ;  it  is  a  new  stream  of  life  coming  amongst  them. 
The  cathedral  dignitary  may  not  be  a  more  eloquent  preacher 
than  their  own  clergyman,  but  it  seems  to  add  strength  to  his 
teaching  when  some  one  holding  an  important  position  in  the 
diocese  preaches  to  them  the  same  great  truths  from  a  somewhat 
diiTerent  point  of  view,  as  always  must  be  the  case  when  different 
men  seek  to  inculcate  the  same  doctrines.  Then,  at  the  present 
ihiy,  missions  to  i)romote  advance  in  the  spiritual  life  on  the  part 
of  the  religious,  and  to  arouse  the  careless  and  indifferent  to 
serious  thought,  are  happily  becoming  frequent.  The  difficulty 
not  infrequently  is  to  find  the  man  capable  of  undertaking  such 
work  with  effect.  One  canon  of  the  cathedral  might  be  selected 
for  this  fii»ecial  duty.  Moreover,  such  help  would  bring  the 
(tlorgy  more  olosoly  into  connection  with  other  parts  of  the 
diocese  and  tend  to  diminish  that  isolated  feeling  of  which  I 
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ifew  tpoken.     Besides  this,  tlio  visitor  from  the  orttliedral  might 
V  «ble  to  sngf^est  pluns  for  parochial  improTcmeiit,  or  to  further 
hboae  suggested  hy  the  bishop,  giving  those  plans  more  weight  with 
tbe  laity  than  they  would  have  if  the  people  worked  upon  the  iin- 
npporled  voice  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.     Besides  this, 
there  nre  times  wlien  the  local  iiicitmbeTit  is  sick  or  upatljetic,  or 
Wheii  there  is  a  change  of  ministers,  when  it  is  most  desirable  that 
Jthe  charge  of  the  parish  should  Ije  placed  in  reBponaible  hands,  so 
llbst  the  various  kinds  of  parocliial  organization  may  not  slide  into  ■ 
I  lower  oondition  of  oQiciency,  as  too  often  huppena  dnring  a 
icancy. 
There  is  another  and  most  important  duty  that  members  ot 
[tlio  c;nthodraI   staff  may  bo  expected   to  discharge.     Amongst 
tliem  there  should  bo  some  who  can  deilicato  their  whole  time  to 
Itady  and  theological  learning.     In  an  ago  like  the  present  wLen 
Itbere  are  so  many  distractioua,  so  many  crude  attempts  to  weaken 
■BKivIt*  of  faith,  so  many  theories  started  to  lead  men  astray,  so 
Pnany  doubt<  mised  iw  to  the  authorities  on  which  received  doc- 
trines rest,  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  able 
tnen  with  sufBcient  leisure  to  examiae  the  speculations  set  furth, 
aotl  to  controTort  that  whieli  needs  opposing.     And  it  is  well  to 
I  bear  in  miod  that  with  the  ill -instructed  or  the  half-inatructed 
h'tlie  words  of   men  sitting  in  seats  of  authority  have  a  weight  not 
(•Dcorded  tu  those  devoid  of  such  a  position. 

There  is  yet  another  class   of  duties  which  I  have  left  to  the 

The  bishop  needs  some  men  ni>on  whom  he  can  rely  to  carry 

mt  the  works  of  organization  which  he  seeks  to  maintain  or  to 

Htablish.     Too  often  this  work  has  to  be  performed  by  earnest; 

liken  who  arc  compelled  to  negle^^t  some  of   their  own   special 

Idntifls  in  order  to  accomplish  what  has  to  be  done.     If  there  were 

Mmbera  of  the  cathedral  staff  on  whom  the  bishop  could  rely 

f  this  would  not  be.     Hu  would  be  able  to  nccompliah  much  that  is 

r  left  undone,  to  perfect  much  that  is  now  unsatisfactorily 

[done,  and  to  further  plans  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his 

B  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  leave  unattempted  for  want  of 

nitable  instntmvuUt  wherewith  to  attempt  it. 

To  make  the  improvement  suggested  two  things  an;  essential. 
The  firet  ta  to  choose  the  right  men  for  cathedral  offices.  In  Eng- 
Uad  it  has  too  nft«u  happened  that  the  cathedrals  have  failed  to 
do  any  good  work  they  mi^bt  otherwise  accomplish,  because  uu- 
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suitable  men  have  been  promoted  to  their  chief  seats.  There  needs 
to  be  a  power  to  decide  what  the  work  shall  be  that  each  officer  shall 
be  expected  to  discharge^  and  to  see  that  the  person  selected  shall 
possess  the  necessary  aptitude  to  perform  such  work  ably  and  effi- 
ciently. It  might  be  well  if  cathedral  appointments  were  sometimes 
treated  as  staff  appointments  in  other  services  are,  i.e.,  that  their 
occupants  should  be  nominated  for  a  term  of  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  the  nominators  should  be  free  to  appoint 
some  one  else,  or  to  extend  the  tenure  of  the  existing  occupant ; 
whilst  for  the  dispossessed  dean  or  canon  some  parochial  charge  for 
which  he  is  more  suited  might  be  found. 

A  second  requirement  is  that  the  cathedral  shall  be  sufficiently 
endowed.  Popular  favor  is  apt  to  be  capricious.  And  if  the 
musical  services  are  to  be  raised  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  they 
must  be  costly  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  depend  upon  volunteers, 
whilst  the  independence  of  the  chief  officers  and  much  of  the 
good  work  that  should  be  performed  by  them  would  be  seriously 
hindered,  if  not  marred,  if  one  of  their  duties  were  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  their  own  maintenance.  In  saying  this  I  seek 
to  point  out  what  should  be  the  aim  and  intention  of  those  who 
aim  to  extend  cathedral  institutions.  Such  great  works  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  one  generation.  Most  of  our  English  cathedrals 
took  centuries  to  complete  ;  and  even  in  the  present  day,  when  there 
is  so  much  more  rapidity  in  men's  movements,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, nor  is  it  desirable,  that  there  should  be  suddenly  a  complete 
revolution.  It  is  therefore  given  to  us  to  rejoice  over  what  is  being 
done  to  found  cathedrals,  whilst  at  the  same  time  we  refuse  to 
regard  the  work  as  complete  until  endowments  are  provided  as 
well  as  buildings, — until  there  is  a  perfect  arrangement  of  the 
duties  and  work  of  those  who  are  to  bear  office  in  them,  as  well 
as  an  arrangement  as  to  the  appointment  of  men  to  fill  such 
offices,  and  at  the  same  time  a  power  provided  somewhere  for 
adapting  their  work  to  the  special  and  changing  wants  of  the  time. 

BOBEBT  ObEGOBT. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

BT  SAMUEL  GOMPEBS,  PBESIDEKT  OF  THE  AHEBICAN  FEDERATION 

OF  LABOR. 


It  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I  begin  writing  this  article, 
for  while  it  may  be  true  that  I  have  as  good  opportunities  as  any 
other  man  in  the  country  of  conjecturing  the  probable  action  of 
the  workingmen  of  America,  and  particularly  those  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  coniiug  Presidential 
campaign,  I  am  certain  that  my  article  will  please  but  very  few. 
I  have  had  to  say  and  write  some  things  in  my  more  than  twenty- 
five  years'  connection  with  the  labor  movement  for  which  I  have 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  very  earnest,  thougli,  in  my 
opinion,  mistaken  men  who  differ  with  our  movement  and  myself, 
as  one  of  its  representatives,  as  to  methods,  but  not  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate end  and  aim  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  struggle 
of  the  toiling  masses. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  production  will  in  nowise  tend  to  lessen 
this  difference  of  opinion,  but  if  it  will  tend  to  give  a  clearer 
understanding  to  a  number  of  friends  and  foes  as  to  what  the 
trade  unions  really  are  ;  that  their  methods  are  within  the  range 
of  reason  ;  that  their  work  is  being  crowned  with  success  as  far  as 
conditions  will  permit ;  that  they  are  the  natural  organization  of 
the  wage-earning  masses  ;  and  that  it  is  their  mission  to  secure 
the  amelioration  as  well  as  the  emancipation  of  labor — then  I 
shall  feel  my  conscience  eased,  and  be  amply  rewarded,  in  ventur- 
ing to  write  an  article  upon  the  probable  action  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  the  coming  Presidential  campaign. 

Why  should  its  attitude  bo  different  in  the  coming  Presiden- 
tial campaign  from  what  it  has  been  in  the  past  ?  In  what  way 
does  the  coming  campaign  differ  from  those  of  187G,  1880,  1884 
or  1888?    Is   there   any  particular  principle  involved  in  the 
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party  is.=n<rs  in  whiih  the  wa^e-workers  have  a  deep  or  keen 
interest  ?    Ti.vre  is  in  kei  n«.'!ie. 

WiL^  tiivre  a:iv  real  improvemeut  or  deterionitiou  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  w.^rkiug  pe-ipie..  iis  a  result  of  the  changes,  when 
Mr.  Clevehiiid  ^iiceeeiled  the  late  Mr.  Arthur,  or  when  Mr. 
Harrison  sucoee'led  Mr.  Cleveland?  I  think  not,  and  I  feel 
HJitiafHid  that  I  will  not  lose  my  reputation  as  a  '-prophet"  if 
I  venture  to  predict  that,  so  far  as  the  wage- workers  are  concerned, 
it  will  matter  little  if  President  Harrison  or  some  other  Republi- 
rran  on  the  one  side,  or  any  member  of  the  Democratic  party  on 
the  other,  kIiouM  be  elected  to  succeed  the  present  incumbent,  or 
even  nhould  the  People's  Party  succeed  (though  I  doubt  tliat  they 
(•ven  entertain  the  belief  that  they  will  succeed)  in  electing  their 
(.'undidatcj  to  the  Presidency. 

'I'h«*  nicunbers  of  the  organizations  afliliated  with  the  Fcdera- 
ti(»n  will  no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure,  as  citizens,  vote  for  the 
ciimlidate  of  tlie  party  of  their  own  political  predilections.  But 
tJHJ  nunii)er  is  ever  on  the  increase  who  dis(^nthral  themselves 
from  partisan  voting  and  exercise  their  franchise  to  reward  or 
cimstlMc  thorto  partitas  and  candidates,  that  deserve  either  their 
friendship  or  resell trntuit.  With  us  it  is  not  a  question  of  parties 
or  niiTi  ;  it  is  n  (|ueHtion  of  measures. 

'V\\i\\.  i\u'V(\  exists  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with,  and  bitter 
lint Mt^n»n ism  to,  both  the  I\epubli(^aii  and  Democratic  parties  is 
n<»t  to  be  ^:|j||siiid.  I  broken  promises  to  labor,  insincere,  half- 
heiirled  support  and  even  antagonism  of  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  lilt*  tuileis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alacrity  and  devotion 
wilh  whieh  llie  inl erects  of  the  corporations  and  the  wealth-pos- 
Mwsiuj;;  I'iiiss  are  nurtured,  pn>teeteil  aiul  advanced  on  the  other, 
h;ive  had  iheir  etTtMl.  and  the  result  is  that  many  toilers  have 
forever  si'vereti  tlu'ir  eonneetiiUi  wilh  the  old  parties.  That  the 
nuniluT  will  eontinue  to  j^row  huwr  vear  bv  vear  I  have  not  the 
Nli^hlesl  doubl.  To  me  this  party  defection  of  the  wage- 
workers  is  one  «^r  ihe  siuns  of  the  dawn  of  a  healtliier  public 
opinion,  a  sturdier  manhood  and  indepeutlenee.  'iud  a  promise  to 
mainlain  (lie  libiM:ie<  ihal  the  people  now  enjoy,  jis  well  as  to 
r\rr  jilruixle  on  lo  aMam  \\\.\\  li.ipiM  i:oal  rowarils  whieh.  through- 
out lUenlue  bjsioi\.  the  lr.;n\a:i  Uurnly  have  Ihvu  iH'r}x>tuaIIj 
pUNhiUit  (oiwav\l. 

\\\\\  \\\  \k\\\\\\^  1 1)0 old  pariuv,  to  >ihom,  to  what  smdl  former 
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Democratic  or  Republican  workmen  turn  ?  To  the  People's 
Party  ?  Are  such  changes  and  improvements  promised  there  that 
the  workers  can  with  any  degree  of  assurance  throw  in  their 
political  fortunes  with  that  party  ?  Of  course,  acting  upon  the 
principle  "  of  all  evils  choose  the  least/'  they  will  more  generally 
cooperate  with  the  People's  Party  than  with  any  similar  party 
heretofore  gracing  the  Presidential  political  arena. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  to  support  the  People's  Party 
under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  labor  party  is  to  act  under 
misapprehension.  It  is  not  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
its  make-up,  be  a  labor  party,  or  even  one  in  which  the  wage- 
workers  will  find  their  haven.  Composed,  as  the  People's  Party 
is,  mainly  of  employing  farmers  without  any  regard  to  tlie  inte- 
rests of  the  employed  farmers  of  the  country  districts  or  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  the  industrial  centres,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  divergence  of  purposes,  methods,  and  interests. 

In  speaking  thus  frankly  of  the  composition  of  tlie  People's 
Party  there  is  no  desire  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  its  members,  or 
even  to  withhold  the  sympathy  due  them  in  their  agitation  to 
remedy  the  wrongs  which  they  suffer  from  corporate  power 
and  avarice  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fullest  measure  of  sympathy 
and  all  possible  encouragement  should  and  will  bo  given  them  ; 
for  they  are  doing  excellent  work  in  directing  jniblic  attention  to 
the  dangers  which  threaten  the  body  politic  of  tlie  republic. 
\^\xi,  returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  entire  cooperation  or 
amalgamation  of  the  wage- workers'  organizations  with  the  People's 
Party,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  who  are  more  than  superficial 
observers,  or  who  are  keen  students  of  the  past  8trug«2:les  of  the 
prole^^iriat  of  all  countries,  will  with  one  accord  unite  in  declar- 
ing the  union  impossible,  because  it  is  unnatural.  Let  me  add 
that,  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  the  unification  of  labor's 
forces  of  the  field,  farm,  factory,  and  workshop,  the  people  who 
work  on  and  in  them  for  wages  must  bo  organized  to  protect 
their  interests  against  those  who  pay  them  wages  for  that  work. 

Then,  if  as  an  organization,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  take  no  of!icial  part  in  the  coming  Presidential  campaign  of  a 
partizan  character,  it  may,  with  a  fair  degree  of  reason,  be  asked 
what  we  will  do  ?  Some  have  asked  whether  we  will  have  a  can- 
didate of  our  own  in  the  field.  I  can  answer  both  by  saying  that, 
apart  from  the  acts  already  referred  to  above,  we  shall  maintain  as 
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:",;n':':  I'  -.  or;';iiiiz;i*.iojj  tho  Arneriean  Federation  of  Labor  has 
i-.'//?.  jii  //Mfi'l  f.A'o  f;u:r..-.  :  first,  the  lamentable  experience  of  its 
pji 'I" '■■  '/J  ;  Jiij'l  r<:':ori<J,  that,  in  the  struggle  for  improveil  cdii- 
•liii'iri :  ;i/»'l  «rfi;iM':i|i;itiori  for  the  toilers,  what  is  wanted  is  tlie 
•/i;'.iiii/ati»,fi  r,i  (),i.  \v;i ;.'«•- workers,  not  on  "party"  lines,  but  on 
lh«   1 1  III',  of  llnir  rlii,.-;  ijiUjreHtH, 

Ai!  ;iii  iirf^ini/jiriou.  iht-.  American  Federation  of  liabor  is  not 
ill  Ijjiiimoiiv  iiiIht  Willi  Mm:  rxisting  or  projected  political  parties. 
•Su  di'"|»  !<-;ii.ii|  i.<  flu-  i:oiivi(;f.ir)n  in  this  matter  that,  long  ago,  it 
\\n,\  <Iii'ii|im|  Io  liolfl  i.Ih;  ronveiitionH  of  the  Federation  after  the 
I'lrriiiiiiM  TIniH  firi'd  fn»rii  parly  hiiig  and  campaign  crimination, 
Mii'.m  ••iillii'iin^'M  hii\r  Imm'ii  in  a  position  to  declare  for  general 
|iiiiii'i|ilr.i,  uini  In  jinl^rr  iiii|)]iri.ially  upon  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  nirh  |miiy.  hnliliii;.»  i-jirh  to  iin  iiccoiintahility  for  its  perfidy  to  the 
piiiMiiiii'M  iiiiiiIk  III  tlii>  wurkin;;  pfopio,  and  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing, rhijii  iiiid  (li.itihi'i  I  hi*  economic  (^hanicter  of  the  organization. 
My  oui  liiih  piiliiii'al  p)iriiH>in  I'hanu'trr  as  an  organization,  we 
tiiitlllv  diM'ljitn  lhii(  pnliiiral  lihrrty  with  ecommiic  independence 
!■  Illiiiiiii'v  and  drr<*|tiiM>.  iind  that  only  in  8o  far  as  wo  gain  econ- 
iiuiln  indi«pohdi«nro  «'iiniiiir  poliliral  lilHfrty  become  tangible  and 
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importnol.  This  luuy  sound  hka  political  heresy,  but  it  is 
economic  truth. 

Ab  time  goes  on  wo  discern  that  the  organized  workingmen 
place  leai  reliance  upon  the  holp  offered  by  others,  and  it  ie  a  spark 
npon  tlie  altar  of  progreas  that  they  have  learned  to  more  firmly 
dtrpend  Upon  their  own  efforts  to  secure  those  changos  and  im- 
provcmeDts  which  are  theirs  by  right. 

or  course  it  niuRt  not  be  imagined  that  we  haye  no  interest  in 
the  political  affairs  of  onr  country  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  it  is  our  mission  to  gather  the  vast  numbers  of  the  weulth- 
produc<:nf,  Hgriunltuml,  Indiietrial,  and  commercial,  into  a  grand 
army  of  organized  labor,  and,  by  our  struggles  for  improved  con- 
ditions and  emanoipation,  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  workers 
•  keener  appreciation  of  their  true  position  in  society  and  of  their 
ecvnomic,  political  and  social  duties  and  rights  as  citizens  and 
workers.  Every  advantage  gaiaed  in  the  economic  condition  of 
the  wage-worki!ra  mnat  necessHfily  have  its  political  and  social 
effect,  not  only  upon  themselves  but  upon  the  whole  people. 
Heiiee  for  the  present,  at  least,  nearly  all  our  efforts  are  conceu- 
tnU«d  upon  the  field  as  indicated  above. 

Many  may  find  fault  in  our  refraining  from  directly  entering 
the  political  arena  by  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  national 
and  State  offices  and  will  point  to  reanlta  in  England  and  other 
ooiintrieR  for  our  emulation.  In  considering  this  question  it 
mart  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bona-Jitk  Labor  movement,  as  ex- 
prcsMii  in  the  tradee-unions  of  America,  is  much  younger,  both  in 
yinn  and  experience,  than  it  vi  abroad,  and  tliat  the  element  of 
time  ia  an  important  factor  for  the  rank  and  file  to  mature  that 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  honcatyof  theirloaders,  which  is  as 
neccMarya  pre-requisite  to  the  party  entering  the  Geld  of  politics, 
u  )t  has  been  in  that  of  economics. 

Whatever  has  been  gained  for  the  toilers  in  onr  country  has 
been  the  achievement  of  the  trades-unions,  and  it  would  be  most 
unwise,  not  to  say  anything  harsher,  to  abandon  the  organization, 
posiUoD  and  methods  of  past  anccess  to  fly  "  to  others  wc  know 
not  of,"  More  than  lialf  of  the  battle  of  labor  has  already  been 
won.  No  really  intelligent  man  to-day  disputes  the  claims  of 
labor.  The  stage  of  ridicule  is  happily  past;  the  era  of  reason 
bw  taken  its  pla<»  ;  and  what  is  now  needed  is  the  means  and 
r  tu  enforce  our  claini.     To  that  end  we  are  marshalling 
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our  forcer,  and  we  will  demoDstrate  to  the  world  that  the  de- 
mand-: and  rtruggle*  of  the  toiling  masses,  while  ostensibly  and 
iruniediiitel y  concerned  with  their  own  improvement  and  emancipa- 
tion, will  d'.'V(/Io|j  the  possibilities,  grandeur  and  true  nobility  of 
the  human  familv. 

Having  ma])j>erl  out  our  course,  the  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  I^bor  cau  look  on  the  coming  Presidential  cam- 
paign with  a  df'grec  of  equanimity  not  often  attained  by  the  aver- 
age citizf^n.  The  excitement  and  turmoil,  criminations  and  re- 
criminations will  not  rend  our  organization  asunder,  as  it  has  done 
Ko  many  others  ;  and  during  it  all,  and  when  the  blare  of  trumpets 
has  died  away,  and  the  "spell-binders"  have  received  their 
rewards,  the  American  Fe<leration  of  Labor  will  still  be  found 
plodding  along,  doing  noble  battle  in  the  struggle  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  toiling  masses. 

Samuel  (Joxpebs. 


GAMBLING  AND  CHEATING  IN  ANCIENT  ROME. 

BY  RODOLFO  LAKCIANI,   PBOFESSOB  OF  ABCH^OLOOY  IN 

THE  UKIYERSITT  OF  BOMB. 


Is  THE  spring  of  1876,  during  the  construction  of  the  Via 
Voltumo,  near  the  PrsBtorian  camp,  a  Roman  tavern  was  dis- 
coTered,  containing,  besides  many  hundred  amphorcB,  the  **sign*' 
of  the  establishment,  engraved  on  a  marble  slab.     Here  it  is  : 

ABEMVS  INCENA 

PVLLVM  PISCEM 

PERNAM  PAONEM 

BENA    TORES 

The  meaning  of  the  sign  is  double  ;  it  tells  the  customers  that 
a  good  supper  was  always  ready  within,  and  that  tlie  gaming 
tables  were  always  open  to  gamblers.  The  sign,  in  fact,  is  a 
tabula  luiforia  in  itself,  as  shown  by  the  characteristic  arrange- 
ment of  the  thirty-six  letters,  in  three  lines  and  six  groups  of  six 
letters  each.  Orthography  has  been  freely  sacrificed  to  this  arrange- 
ment (abemus  standing  for  habemus,  cena  for  cenam).  The 
last  word  of  the  fourth  line  shows  that  the  men  who  patronized  tlie 
establishment  were  the  Venaiores  irnmunes,  a  special  troop  of 
Pnetorians,  into  whose  custody  the  vivarium  of  wild  bciists, 
and  the  amphitheatrum  castrense  were  given. 

So  intense  was  the  love  of  the  Roman  for  games  of  hazard, 
that  wherever  I  have  excavated  the  pavement  of  a  portico,  of  a 
basilica,  of  a  bath,  or  any  flat  surface  accessible  to  the  public,  I 
have  always  found  gaming  tables  engraved  or  scratched  on  the 
marble  or  stone  slabs,  for  the  amusement  of  idle  men,  always 
ready  to  cheat  each  other  out  of  their  money. 
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The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fornm,  in  the 
Basilica  Julia,  in  the  corridors  of  the  Coliseum,  on  the  steps  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Twelve  Gods,  and  even  in  the  House  of  the  Vestals  after 
its  secularization  in  393.  Gaming  tables  are  especially  abundant  in 
barnicks,  such  as  those  of  the  seventh  battalion  of  vigiUs  nearby 
S.  Gritogono,  and  of  the  police  at  Ostia  and  Porto,  and  of  the 
Roman  encampment  near  Guise  in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne. 
Sometimes  when  the  camp  was  moved  from  place  to  place,  or  else 
from  Italy  to  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  the  men  would  not 
hesitate  to  carry  the  heavy  tables  with  their  luggage.  Two,  of 
pure  Roman  make,  have  been  discovered  at  Rusicade  in  Numidia 
and  at  Ain-Eebira  in  Manretania.  Naturally  enough  they  could 
not  be  wanting  in  the  Prsetorian  camp,  and  in  the  taverns 
patronized  by  its  turbulent  garrison,  where  the  time  was  spent  in 
revelling  and  gambling  and  in  riots  ending  in  fights  and  blood- 
shed. To  these  scenes  of  violence  often  refer  the  wording  of  the 
tables:  such  as 

LEVATE  LVDERE 
NESCIS  D ALVSO 
RILOC V        RECEDE 

*'  Get  up  !  Yon  know  nothing  about  the  game  ;  make  room 
for  better  players  !  "  Two  paintings  were  discovered  in  November, 
187G,  in  a  tavern  at  Pompeii,  in  one  of  which  are  seen  two 
players  seated  on  stools  opposite  each  other,  and  holding  on 
their  knees  the  gaming-table,  upon  which  are  arranged  in 
various  lines  several  latrunculi  of  various  colors,  yellow,  black, 
and  white.  The  man  on  the  left  shakes  a  yellow  dice  box, 
and  exclaims  '*  exsi  "  ('*  I  am  out ! '').  The  other  one  points  to  the 
dice,  and  answers  *'  non  tria,  dvas  est  "  (*'  Not  three  points,  but 
two!'*).  In  the  next  picture  the  same  individuals  have  sprung 
to  their  feet  and  show  fight.  The  younger  says  '^  Not  two,  but 
three  :  I  have  the  game  ! "  whereupon  the  other  man,  after  fling- 
ing at  him  tlie  grossest  insult,  repeats  his  assertion  '^  ego  fvi/' 
The  altercation  ends  with  the  appearance  of  the  tavern-keeper,  who 
pushes  both  men  into  the  street  and  exclaims  *'  iTis  forts  rix- 
8ATI8  "  C'  Go  out  of  my  shop  if  you  want  to  fight  ! ").  We  may 
assume  as  a  fact  that  taverns  were  frequented  more  for  the  facility 
they  offered  for  heavy  gambling,  in  spite  of  official  prohibitioHi 
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throwing  the  six  and  in  avoiding  the  unit.  I  suspect  that  this 
skill  was  not  always  innocent,  and  that  a  heavy  particle  of  lead 
was,  perhaps,  concealed  on  the  side  of  the  unit.  In  a  graffito  at 
Pompeii,  an  honest  player  congratulates  himself  for  having  gained 
a  good  sum  of  money  without  fraud.  Plautus  dwells  sometimes 
on  these  dishonest  practices,  to  avoid  which  several  instruments 
were  invented  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  horn  {pyxis  cornea) 
and  the  friiiUus.  It  seems,  however,  that  these  instruments  did 
not  always  fulfil  their  purpose.  A  third  one  was  consequently 
invented,  in  the  shape  of  a  tower,  with  a  spiral  staircase  inside 
and  a  funnel  on  the  top.  The  dice  shaken  first  in  the  horn,  or 
in  tho  friiiUus,  were  thrown  into  the  funnel  and  rolled  down  the 
spiral  staircase  until  they  landed  on  the  table.  Such  precautions 
rendered  cheating  almost  impossible. 

Children  were  initiated  into  the  seductions  of  gambling  {alea)y 
by  playing  "  nuts,''  a  pastime  cherished  also  by  elder  people.  So 
strong,  in  fact,  was  the  passion  for  nut  gambling,  and  so 
heavy  were  the  losses  of  many  gamblers,  that  special  laws'  were 
passed  from  time  to  time,  by  which  the  popular  sport  was 
declared  a  punishable  offence,  except  in  the  days  of  the  Satur- 
nalia, Hence  the  name  of  saiurnalicicB  given  to  the  nuts  used  in 
tliese  exceptional  days.  It  was  customary  to  send  them  as  a 
present,  to  exchange  them  among  friends,  or  to  carry  them  al)Out 
when  visiting  in  suburban  villas  and  country  houses.  Thus 
Martial  writes  to  Juvenal  (Epigr.  VII.,  91)  : 

De  nostra,  facundf,  tibi,  Juvenalia  agello 
SaturnalUias  mittimus,  ecce,  nuces. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  a  life-size  statuette  of  a  boy  playing  at 
nuts,  was  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Agro  Verano,  near 
S.  Lorenzo /wori*  leinura.  The  statuette,  cut  in  Pentelic  marble, 
represents  the  young  gambler,  leaning  forward,  as  if  he  had 
thrown  or  wiis  about  to  throw  the  nut ;  and  his  countenance 
shows  anxiety  and  uncertainty  lis  to  the  success  of  his  trial.  This 
rare  work  of  art  hjis  been  illustrated  by  Countess  ErsiliaLovatelli- 
Caetani  in  an  admirable  paper,  publislied  in  1882  in  the  Bullet^ 
tino  Archcolof/ico  Comunale,  Another  classical  recollection  of 
the  popular  pastime  was  discovered  seven  years  ago  in  the  garden 
of  Cavaliere  Bertone,  near  the  mausoleum  of  Lucilia  Polla  on  the 
Via  Salaria.  It  consists  of  an  epitaph  engraved  on  marble,  de- 
scribing how  a  certain  freedman  had  been  buried,  "ad  nvcem," 
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that  is  to  say,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  osteria  called  ad  nucein,  from  the 
heavy  nut  gambling  in  which  its  customers  were  allowed  to  in- 
dulge. 

Nuts  appear  also  in  wedding  ceremonies.  The  groom  used  to 
throw  a  handful  of  them  among  the  young  men  assembled  out- 
side the  door  of  the  nuptial  room  to  sing  the  joyous  epithalamium  ; 
as  if  wishing  to  declare  that  he  was  leaving  forever  the  follies  and 
thoughtless  pleasures  of  youth.  They  were  also  thought  to  possess 
virtue  in  repelling  the  evil  eye,  both  from  the  living  and  the 
dead.  In  the  farms  of  La  Marrafiella,  on  the  riglit  of  tlie  Via 
Pnenestina,  Prince  del  Drago  discovered  ten  years  ago  a  coffin 
with  three  nuts  placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  as  a  safeguard 
agsiinst  an  evil  influence,  just  as  a  Neapolitan  of  our  days  would 
use  a  horn  of  red  coral.  In  another  tomb  discovered  at  Sienna 
the  deceased  had  been  laid  to  rest  with  a  string  of  nuts  around 
her  neck. 

The  game  could  be  played  in  many  ways.  One  way,  still 
popular  among  lUilian  boys,  was  to  make  a  pyramidal  **  castle" 
with  four  nuts,  three  at  the  base  and  one  at  the  top,  and  tlien  to 
try  and  knock  it  down  with  the  fifth  nut  thrown  from  a  certain 
distance.  The  game  is  represented  in  two  ancient  bus-rclicfs,  one 
discovered  at  Ostia  and  illustrated  by  Gerhard,  the  second  dis- 
covere<l  in  Rome  and  illustrated  bv  Melcliiorri.  The  second  way 
of  j)laying  was  to  design  a  triangle  on  the  floor  with  chalk,  sub- 
dividing it  into  several  compartments  by  means  oi  linos  parallel 
with  the  base ;  the  winnings  were  regulated  according  to  the 
compartment  in  which  the  nut  fell  and  remained.  Italian  boys 
are  still  very  fond  of  this  game,  which  they  call  campana,  be- 
cause the  figure  designed  on  the  floor  hiis  the  shape  of  a  bell  :  it 
is  played  with  coppers. 

There  was  a  third  system,  in  which  the  players  placed  their 
stakes  (nuts,  which  had  a  value  like  counters  of  the  present  day) 
in  a  vase  with  a  large  opening.  The  one  who  succeeded  first  in 
throwing  his  missile  inside  the  jar  would  gain  its  contents.  To  Lu- 
cius Venis,  one  of  the  heaviest  gamblers  of  old  times,  is  attributed  a 
new  variety,  which  consisted  in  breaking  the  vase  with  a  copper 
coin  thrown  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  Emperor  Gallienus 
substituted  apples  for  nuts ;  de  pomis  castella  comjwstiii,  as  his 
biographer  8a3r8. 

Not  very  different  from  the  chance  otpair  and  impair  was  the 
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one  of  betting  on  which  side  a  piece  of  money,  thrown  np  in  the 
air,  would  come  down.  The  Greeks  used  for  this  game  a  shell, 
black  on  one  side,  white  on  the  other,  and  called  it  rv^  rf  iffiepa. 
The  Latins  used  a  copper  {as),  with  the  head  of  Janus  on  one 
face  and  the  prow  of  a  galley  on  the  other,  calling  it  capita  atit 
navim.  Our  Italian  boys  call  it  arma  e  satito,  testa  e  croce,  Marco 
e  Madonna,  according  to  the  emblems  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the 
old  states  of  the  peninsula.  Cheating  was  possible  also  in  this 
game  of  heads  and  tails.  I  have  had  in  my  hands  a  coin  of  Nero, 
which  had  been  saw  n  in  two,  an  uneven  piece  of  iron  placed 
between,  and  the  two  halves  readjusted  so  that  the  coin  was 
sure  of  falling  on  the  same  side  on  each  throw. 

These  social  games,  and  others,  the  description  of  which  will 
be  easily  found  in  the  works  of  Becker,  Marquardt,  Hermann, 
Becq  de  Fouquieres,  Ficoroni,  etc.,  first  contrived  as  a  simple 
pastime,  became  in  progress  of  time  a  most  pernicious  mania. 
Magistrates  tried  to  interfere,  with  little  or  no  success.  Games  in 
which  room  was  left  for  a  display  of  skill  were  put  aside  and  for- 
gotten in  fashionable  circles,  and  alea  reigned  alone. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  of  the  pleasant  way  in  which  Augustus 

used  to  play.     He  was  not  afraid  to  be  called  a  gambler,  and 

played  simply,  honestly,  openly,  for  the  real  pleasure  of  it,  even 

in  his  old  age,  not  only  in  the  month  of  December,  in  which  it 

was  lawful  to  do  it,  during  the  week  of  the  Saturnalia,  but  also 

on  other  feast-days  all  through  the  year.     We  have  the  account  of 

one  of  these  festive  sittings,  given  by  Augustus  himself,  which  I 

quote  :     **  We  have  passed,  my  dear  Tiberius,  the  quinquatrus, 

[the  anniversary  feast  of  Minerva,  beginning  on  the  nineteenth  of 

March  and  lasting  five  days]  in  great  merriment,  gambling  every 

day  and  warming  up  to  the  occiision.    Your  brother  distinguished 

himself  by  the  great  noise  he  made,  and,  after  all,  he  did  not  lose 

very  much,  for  fortune  turned  in  his  favor  just  when  he  was 

approaching  ruination.     I  have  lost  thirty  thousand  sesterces, 

because,  as  usual,  I  was  very  liberal  towards  my  guests  and  part* 

ners.     Had  I  taken  from  them  all  that  was  due  to  me,  and  had 

I  been  more  careful  in   offering  money  right  and  left,  I  would 

have  cleared  at  least  fifty  thousand." 

The  hospitality  of  Augustus  was  so  considerate  in  every  way 
that  a  sum  of  money  was  distributed  daily  among  his  guests  to 
help  them  put  up  their  stakes.     So  he  writes  to  Julia :  ''  I  have 
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'  aeatorcea,  which  represent  the 
cuso  they  wished  to   try   their 


■ent  you  two  bumliv-d  uikI  f 
MmoDDl  offered  to  my  guosLs 
duaco  at  [lair  aud  imjuiir." 

There  were,  however,  very  few  gentlemen  in  Rome  ready  to 
imibite  the  disinlorfstodnesd  aud  moderation  of  their  sovereign. 
Till  Mtahtishmeiit  of  au  imj}(.'n£il  court  hastened  the  decadence  of 
ancbd  morality.  Contemporary  authora  complain  very  often  of 
tiiia  itata  of  things.  There  is  ikileep  feelingof  regret  and  sadness 
iu  Horace  when  h«  says  in  Ode  III.,  24 :  "  The  young  Roman  is 
no  lunger  devoted  to  the  manly  habits  of  riding  and  hnnting ;  bis 
ilctll  aecms  to  develop  more  in  tbe  games  of  chance  forbidden  by 
law."  Bnl  the  laws,  esiwcially  the  (ex-  lalaria  prohibiting  dice- 
gambling  at  meal-times,  were  powerless  against  the  evil.  Cicero 
montions  the  name  of  a  Liciniua  Lentlcula  who,  alter  having  un- 
dergone bin  itenalty  for  gambling,  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the 
offence  in  the  forum.  "  Never  has  the  torrent  of  vice  been  so 
irretirfiblu,"  8»ys  Juvenal  in  Satire  I.,  87,  "  or  the  depths  of  ava- 
rioo  more  absorbing,  or  the  passion  for  gambling  more  intense. 
None  approach  nowadays  the  gambling  table  with  the  purse ;  they 
must  carry  with  them  their  strong  box.  What  can  we  think  of 
thew  protligates  more  ready  to  lose  one  hundred  thousand  than 
lo  give  a  tunic  to  a  slave  dying  with  cold  ?" 

"  What  is  the  advantoee,"  he  says  Jn  another  passage  (VIIL, 
9)  "of  displaying  in  your  mansion  an  array  of  family  portraits, 
when  you,  unworthy  descendants  of  heroes,  pass  yonr  nights  in 
gsmbting  ?  "  The  contagion  of  example  was  felt  by  the  younger 
geueratiano,  and  it  became  customary  to  see  boys assembk-d  round 
tb«  table,  Hbaking  the  dice  in  the  box.  No  wonder  that  the 
■orvrity  of  the  republican  laws  should  have  been  mitigated  under 
this  stato  of  things,  and  perhapa  it  was  a  wise  thought  to  open,  as 
it  were,  a  raire  of  security  against  this  outbreak  of  hnman  pas- 
uon.  The  application  of  penalties  and  fines  tvas  suspended  dur- 
ing l)w  week  of  tho  Saturnalia,  and  the  magistrate  to  whom  the 
•Drvciltance  of  gambling  houses  was  intrusted  was  allowed  to  be 
lenient  and  shut  hi*  t-yes  for  the  time  being.  But  this  lime  was 
sever  long  enough  for  gamblers.  "  Betrayed  by  the  noise  of  tho 
dirp'box  whirh  he  shnlcrs  with  trembling  hand,  he  begs  tho 
^ililis  to  let  bim  try  the  cbanco  once  more  "  (Martial,  Y.,  85). 

So  far  th«  po«ta.  If  we  consult  the  evidence  of  historians 
Ibe  oolora  are  still  darker.     They  speak  sometimes  of  the  palace 
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of  the  GsBsars  having  been  transformed  into  a  gambling  den* 
According  to  Suetonius,  Caligula  not  only  accepted  the  profits 
from  games  of  chance,  but  drew  much  more  from  fraud  and 
perjury,  cheating  freely  his  guests  and  friends,  plus  ineiidacio, 
atque  etiam  periiirio  lucrabatur  (c.  41.).  Once  having  asked 
his  neighbor  to  hold  the  dice  for  him,  he  spied  two  wealthy 
Iloman  knights  promenading  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace.  He 
caused  them  to  be  immediately  put  in  irons,  confiscated  their 
property,  and  rushed  back  to  his  seat  at  the  dice  table,  boasting 
that  he  had  never  done  a  better  stroke  in  his  life.  Claudius  was 
blindly  devoted  to  the  alea,  having  written  a  treatise  on  the 
subject.  He  even  had  a  carriage  built  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  him 
and  his  party  to  gamble  while  travelling.  Whoever  wanted  to 
make  a  rapid  and  brilliant  career  at  court  had  only  to  fiatter  his 
passion  for  the  dice.  Seneca  inflicts  on  him  an  imaginary,  but 
telling,  punishment.  He  represents  the  Emperor  in  hell  playing 
with  the  dice-box,  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  so  that  when  he 
shakes  the  instrument  both  dice — utraque  tessera — slip  through 
the  hole  :  a  passage  which  proves  that  the  Romans  played  some- 
times with  two,  instead  of  three  dice.  Nero,  whom  naturally  one 
expects  to  find  in  such  company,  was  fond  of  a  desperate  game, 
and,  according  to  his  biographer  (c.  30.),  usually  put  up  the 
stake  at  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  for  each  point,  a  sum 
corresponding  to  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  or 
thereabouts.  Of  Domitian  we  are  told  that  he  was  always  ready 
to  resort  to  the  dice,  quoties  otium  esset,  oven  in  the  morning 
hours.  As  regards  Gommodus,  we  know  from  Lampridius  that 
he  turned  the  imperial  palace  into  a  regular  Monte  Carlo,  devoted 
to  every  excess  of  refined  or  brutal  profligacy.  Being  onco 
pressed  for  money,  and  unwilling  perhaps  to  borrow  from  his 
subjects,  he  simulated  the  intention  of  visiting  the  African  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  ;  and  haying  thus  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
treasury  under  false  pretences,  he  spent  it  all  in  gambling  and 
rioting. 

Lucius  Verus  ranks  foremost  in  the  list  of  Roman  imperial 
gamblers.  ''  Such  was  his  passion  for  debauchery ''  [I  quote  a 
well  known  passage  of  Capitolinus,  c.  4]  ^^  that  on  his  return  from 
Syria  he  established  a  tavern  in  his  own  palace,  to  which  he  re- 
paired after  leaving  the  table  of  Marcus.  Aurelius,  and  there  ho 
partook  of  the  lowest  kiml   of  food  and  drink,  and  passed  the 
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night  in  playing  games  of  chance,  a  passion  which  he  had  con- 
tracted in  Syria. '^ 

The  contagion  of  imperial  example  led  to  the  practical  aboli- 
tion of  prohibitory  laws.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
empire  that  a  new  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  evil.  It  was 
made  by  Jastinian,  throngh  a  law  absolutely  forbidding  games 
of  chance,  and  tolerating  those  of  skill,  provided  the  stakes  should 
exceed  a  fixed  maximum.  We  are  ignorant  of  what  results  were 
accomplished  by  force  of  law  ;  we  believe,  however,  tliat  the  sub- 
siding of  the  passion  for  gambling,  after  Justiuian^s  age,  must 
be  attributed  less  to  his  code  of  government  than  to  the  spread- 
ing of  Christian  principles. 

EODOLFO  LaNCIANI. 


THE    SITUATION   IN   ITALY. 

BT  EX-PRIME  KINISTEB  CBISPI. 


You  have  requested  me  to  give  to  The  North  American 
Review  an  article  ou  the  financial  condition  of  Italy,  aaying 
that  in  America  the  understanding  is  that  the  excessive  increase 
in  taxation  is  caused  by  the  adherence  of  Italy  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  that  the  nation  requires  relief,  particularly  by  way 
of  reducing  the  armament.  The  subject  is  one  of  importance, 
and  yet  I  might  dispose  of  its  main  features  in  a  few  words.  The 
unfavorable  state  of  affairs  in  Italy  is  more  a  matter  of  right  and 
wrong  handling  than  it  is  of  economic  weakness.  The  financial 
disorder  is  temporary  and  is  due  rather  to  the  methods  hitherto 
used  in  the  management  of  taxation  than  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  State.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  not  the  cause  of  our  armament, 
which,  indeed,  hardly  suffices  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 

The  establishment  of  the  unity  of  Italy  was  greeted  in  the 
new  world  with  sympathy.  That  unity  was  effected  at  the  very 
time  when  the  great  American  Union  was  aflame  with  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  which  it  terminated  so  triumphantly  and  from  which 
the  United  States  came  forth  stronger  than  ever.  The  reappear- 
ance in  the  old  world  of  a  nation  that  had  been  disunited  for 
fourteen  centuries  wtis  naturally  an  object  of  sentimental  re- 
gard and  not  of  jealousy,  especially  for  America,  which  owed 
its  discovery  to  two  Italians.  These  ties  that  unite  us  will  be 
strengthened  by  tlie  erection  of  the  monument  to  Christopher 
Cohimbus  in  New  York. 

When  Italy  had  at  last  been  freed  from  its  despots,  it  lacked 
many  of  the  absolute  requirements  of  our  modern  civilization  : 
ports,  roads,  niilways,  telegraphs,  army,  and  navy — all  were  lack- 
ing in  the  new  kingdom,  and  Parliament  had  to  provide  for  every- 
thing.   Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  Italy's  flnancitl  oou- 
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dition  was  ^eatly  affected  by  this  state  of  things,  and  that  both 
the  expenses  and  the  income  of  the  State  should  have  been  in 
process  of  increase  ever  since  1861  until  the  present  time  ? 

Surely,  when  we  compare  the  Italy  of  to-day  with  the  Italy  of 
18B0,  the  year  in  which  its  unification  began,  we  shall  plainly 
perceive  that  the  two  periods  radically  differ  from  each  other. 
The  taxpayirig  Italian  pays  more  than  he  did,  but  he  produces 
more,  and  he  partakes  of  all  those  advantages  that  were  previously 
lacking. 

Ferdinand  the  Bourbon  used  to  say  that  there  was  not  in  the 
whole  world  a  more  economical  government  than  his  ;  but  the 
reply  could  have  been  made  that  the  taxes  which  his  subjects  had 
to  pay  exceeded  the  expenses  of  the  public  service,  and  that  dur- 
ing his  reign  not  only  was  liberty  hardly  known,  but  works  of 
public  utility  were  absolutely  neglected.  There  were  no  schools 
in  Naples  and  Sicily,  either  elementary  or  academic,  except  those 
of  the  priests,  and  the  great  universities  were  nearly  abandoned. 
There  were  only  a  few  railroads,  and  they  served  only  for  strategic 
purposes.  Telegraphs  were  confined  to  the  large  cities ;  the 
common  roads  were  incomplete,  and  the  ports  inadequate  to  the 
interests  of  commerce. 

All  this  was  logical  for  a  king  who  feared  science  as  he  feared 
the  development  of  human  intellect,  and  who  distrusted  such 
means  of  communication  as  would  imperil  the  dynasty  by  bringing 
the  people  into  closer  connection  and  friendship. 

The  Kingdom  of  Italy  having  been  proclaimed,  the  govern- 
ment went  to  work  with  fresh  activitv  to  set  the  State  in  order 
in  all  the  branches  of  public  administration.  It  can  certainly  not  be 
said  that  it  was  always  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  its  means,  or  that 
it  met  with  no  obstacles  in  its  way.  Various  laws  and  local  prej- 
udices and  customs  made  difficult  any  unity  of  plan  for  the  polit- 
ical readjustment  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  Peninsula.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  beginning,  even  men 
of  learning  and  tried  patriotism — among  whom  we  may  mention 
Carlo  Cattaneo — preferred  the  federal  form  in  the  organization  of 
the  public  semce.  Mazzini's  plan  of  unity  prevailed,  and  Marco 
Minghetti — who  favored  a  consideration  of  local  claims  in  the  con- 
Btitntion  of  the  government — found  no  support  in  the  parlia- 
ment. The  Unionists  apprehended  the  resurrection  of  the  old 
States,  and  were  opposed  to  all  laws  tending  to  maintain  even  the 
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memory  of  them.  Fusion  was  completo,  except  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  a  chief  magistrate  having  been  retained  for  five  cities^ 
the  former  capitals  of  the  abolished  monarchies.  The  system  of 
government  by  communes  and  provinces,  public  instruction,  the 
tax  system,  public  works,  and  the  civil  and  penal  codes  were  applied 
to  Italy  with  bold  uniformity. 

The  nation  did  not  resist ;  it  obeyed.  The  national  sentiment 
hjul  pervaded  the  masses.  In  the  Southern  provinces  of  the 
Peninsula — where,  in  the  first  years,  the  government  was  severe, 
where  the  brigandage,  nurtured  by  Ferdinand,  carried  havoc  and 
fire  into  the  country  and  communes — the  citizens  submitted  pa- 
tiently to  great  sacrifices  for  the  regained  fatherland,  and  thus 
expiated  the  past. 

Italy  has,  on  her  bonndaries,  two  military  powers  of  first  rank, 
Austria  and  France,  which  more  than  once  have  sought  to  domi- 
nate her.  The  Alps,  our  natural  boundary,  are,  both  in  the  cast 
and  west,  open  to  an  easy  foreign  invasion.  We  have  to  watch 
2,424:  kilometres  of  sea-coast,  and  protect  two  islands,  the  largest 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  we  must  defend  our  seas  against 
insidious  designs  of  all  possible  enemies. 

France,  one  of  our  neighbors,  maintains,  in  time  of  peace, 
510,000  soldiers,  and  can,  in  case  of  war,  mobilize  3,000,000. 
She  has  a  fleet  of  587  ships  to  put  in  line  of  battle,  and  70  other 
vessels  under  construction. 

Austria,  too,  is  powerful.  She  has  an  army  of  318,000  men 
on  a  peace  footing,  and  can  increase  it  to  1,900,000  men  in  case 
of  war.  She  can  send  to  sea  91  ships,  although  she  should  not 
require  them,  the  Adriatic  bring  narrow  and  not  altogether  her 
own. 

Fortunate  is  the  American  Union  that  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  European  nations,  and  nothing  from  its  neighbors.  ■  Your 
people  can,  therefore,  scarcely  appreciate  the  dangers  threatening 
us,  but  may  calmly  discuss  the  question  that  sooner  or  later  we 
will  have  to  solve. 

No  one  can  determine  the  day  when  war  wRl  break  out. 
There  is,  however,  every  indication  that  it  is  inoyitable;  and  I  do 
^ot,  in  looking  around,  see  a  single  govemir.ent  in  Europe 
strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  The  defeats  of  1870,  causing 
a  hatred  unforgotten  in  the  course  of  years,  are  preparing  the 
hour  of  revenge.    And  this  feeling  of  revenge  is  not  only  directed 
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against  Germany,  but  also  against  those  nations  that  did  not  then 
hasten  to  the  aid  of  Prance.  The  fact  that  Garibaldi  and  his 
valiant  soldiers  marched,  after  Sedan,  to  the  defence  of  the  new 
Republic,  did  not  reconcile  the  neighboring  nation  with  Italy. 

The  Franco-Kussian  alliance  is  a  danger  to  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  France  sought  and  obtained  this  alliance  not  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nationalities,  but  for  their  detriment. 

If  these  two  allies  should  be  victorious  the  equilibrium  of  the 
old  world  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  nations  would  feel  the 
conseciueuces.  I  do  not  know  the  conditious  of  accord  between 
SL  Petersburg  and  Paris,  nor  whether  or  not  the  stipulations  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Tilsit,  and  afterwards  at  Erfurt, 
were  renewed,  or  even  made  worse.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
France  will  rue  a  victory  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  East,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later  she  will  be  obliged,  in  the  interests  of 
civilization,  to  tjike  up  arms  and  fight  her  ally  of  to-day. 

The  results  would  be  equally  grave  in  case  France  should  be 
defeated.  Having  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine  in  1870,  slie  would, 
after  a  disastrous  war,  be  so  broken  as  to  be  unable  to  rise 
again. 

Garibaldi  asked,  previous  to  18G0,  for  a  million  guns.  In 
1801,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  introduced  a  bill  for  thu 
arming  of  the  nation.  Various  speakers,  followiu^j  his  examj)le, 
maintained  in  Parliament  that  it  wtvs  necessary  to  reorganize  the 
army  and  to  provide  for  the  fortifications  of  the  frontier  and  the 
defences  on  the  soacoast.  Liberty  is  not  secure  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  is  always  in  danger  unless  its  citizens  be 
armed.  The  methods  of  organizing  the  army  and  the  question  as 
to  the  l>est  military  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  State  are 
opf'n  to  discussion  ;  but  it  occurs  to  no  one  in  old  and  turbulent 
Europe  that  the  nation  should  disiirm. 

In  180'2  a  permanent  commission  wjis  appointed  with  the 
function  of  studying  and  proposing  what  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  State.  This  commission,  after  considering  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  for  nine  years,  reported  in  1871  its  propositions, 
which  were  afterwards  modified  and  are,  even  to  this  day,  not  yet 
fully  put  into  effect. 

The  wars  of  1806  and  1870  took  phice  while  the  commission 
was  still  at  work.  Everybody  in  Europe  knows  that  the  war  of 
1870  excited  distrust  and  fear,  and  led  to  extraordinary  arma- 
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ments  eyen  in  neutral  States.  Italy  did  not,  however,  undaly 
hasten  its  work,  and  only  in  1882— before  King  Humbert  had 
allied  Iiimself  with  the  two  central  empires — was  the  army 
definitely  organized,  and  the  regulations  of  national  defence  were 
decreed  even  as  late  as  July,  1884.  The  Ministry  of  War  was 
authorized,  a  year  later,  to  expend  the  extraordinary  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  twelve  millions.  Part  of  this  sum  remained  over  as 
a  balance,  as  is  seen  by  the  law  of  December,  1888. 

The  navy  did  not  fare  differently.  It  became  necessary  for 
Italy  to  repair  its  fleet  after  Lissa.  In  1873  it  was  authorita- 
tively declared  in  Parliament  that  all  the  expenses  up  to  that  time 
had  been  made  in  vain,  that  the  vessels  were  unfit  for  battle,  that 
they  should  be  destroyed  and  other  vessels  of  different  types 
and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  should  be  built.  Between 
the  years  1876-1885  the  arsenals  were  properly  supplied.  All 
this  was  done  solely  for  defence,  and  not  for  a  war  of  ag- 
gression (which  nobody  wants  in  Italy).  This  will  be  evident 
on  comparing  tlie  expenses  of  our  army  and  navy  with  those  of 
other  European  nations.  In  1888-9,  the  most  burdensome  year 
for  the  army,  the  military  expenses  amounted  to  18  francs  for 
each  head,  while  they  were  20  for  Germany,  21  for  Qreat  Britain, 
and  25  for  France. 

Having  mentioned  France,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  refer 
to  the  exceptional  efforts  of  that  country.  The  French  Ee- 
public  hii8,  since  1870,  increased  the  war  budget  from  420  to  735 
millions  of  francs,  and  that  of  the  navy  from  182  to  254  millions. 
She  applied,  besides,  in*  a  special  budget,  the  sum  of  1,875  mill- 
ions to  military  preparations.  She  did  not  content  herself  with 
this,  however,  and  set  aside,  for  the  same  purpose,  another  sum 
of  170  millions,  by  the  laws  of  June  and  December,  1888. 

These  comparisons  are  remarkable  ;  but  1  am  going  to  present 
some  others  which  seem  improbable,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
true.  Italy  is  even  less  armed,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  the 
Helvetian  Republic.  Switzerland — a  neutral  State,  guaranteed 
by  all  the  governments  of  Europe,  inaccessible,  owing  to  its 
mountains — can  mobilize  200,000  men,  besides  the  landsturm, 
which  counts  also  200,000  men  and  can  be  levied  whenever  the 
defence  of  its  territory  should  demand  it. 

Switzerland  has  a  population  of  3.000,000  souls,  and  Italy 
with  a  population  of  31,500,000,  should,  therefore,  have  4,200,000 
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Bat  Italy  has  not  got  them  and  cannot  have  them. 
ItoljT  cut  tnobilue  only   1,^00,000   mea,  i.  e.,  hardly  oue-fifth  of 
the  number  that  the  three  powers  on   her  frontier  can  place  in 
|th«  llc^li). 

Thcso  fignree  prove,  clearly  enough,  that  the  armaments  in 
atijy  are  not  oicessivu,  that  they  are  for  the  defence  of  the  couu- 
,  and  thnt  they  havo  uwoonnoction  with  the  Triple  Alliance. 
en  if  luly  froml  herself  from  tlio  ties  nniting  her  with  the  two 
bcighboring  empires  she  would  still  be  obliged  to  maintiiia  an 
my  and  navy,  I  may  add  that  thia  army  and  navy  ought  to  be 
inoro  powerful,  if  Italy  intended  to  exist  independently  of  ail  in- 
tcraatiotial  arrangements. 

T  can  not  advice  isolation  for  my  country  nnder  the  existing 
jonditions  of  Europe.  Some  position  must  be  taken  in  the  old 
'orid.  Ereu  if  Italy  wanted  to  be  left  alone,  she  would  have  to 
)  prepared  for  eventualities;  she  must  needs  be  strong  enough 
9  MMid  two  armies  to  the  Alpine  frontiers  to  oppose,  if  necessary, 
toy  probublo  enemy,  and  two  fleets  on  her  seas  to  protect  her 
Neutrality  would  bo  impossible  in  case  of  war  (which,  as 
■  nid  before,  seeraa  inevitable)  and  it  would,  even  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, have  to  be  guarded.  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  being  cog- 
mt  of  thii)  necessity,  have  not  only  reorganized  thetr  military 
Itrength,  but  have  also  vott-d  many  millions  of  franca  for  nocea- 
f  fortifications. 

Italy  must,  besides,  not  merply  be  prepared  for  possible  foreign 
nemios,  but  also  for  her  internal  foes.  In  the  capital  of  the 
■inborn  we  hare  the  Popo,  the  pretendftnt  to  tempond  power, 
Pirhio  cou^piri'^,  and  would  lend  all  hia  means  to  the  success  of  that 
'lowvr  which  Khoiihl  attack  the  young  kingdom. 

Isolation  liarmed  u»  in  Berlin  in  1678.  since  the  two  neighbor- 
ing States  strengthened  themselves  bolli  in  the  Adnatic  and  the 
Mediterranean.  France  occupied  Tunis  in  1881  by  thecouscntof 
th«  great  pownn,  to  the  disadvantage  of  Italy.  Austria  threatened 
a  reoocnpy  the  Qimdri lateral,  and  Bttimarck  made  peace  with  the 
SpOpoand  wonht  not  have  failed  to  show  him  favors  if  his  policy 
raid  hsTD  been  promoted  by  him. 

There  are  tlio«o  who  entertain  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the 
riple  AUianou,  guided  by  the  Frt-nch  press,  which  is  interested 
B  deptctiu^,  in  black  colors,  to  those  whom  it  believes,  or  pro- 
■  to  b«tiove,  to  bo  the  enemies  of  France.     Austria  and  Qar. 
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many  have^  since  October^  1879^  united  for  mutual  defence. 
Italy  sought,  in  February,  1882,  and  obtained,  after  protracted 
negotiations,  an  alliance  with  the  two  empires.  The  treaty,  re- 
newed in  1887  by  Count  di  Robilant,  and  in  1891  by  the  Marquis 
di  Rudiui,  is  only  a  treaty  of  defence  and  its  object  is  only  a 
guaranty  of  the  integrity  of  the  territories  of  the  three  monarchies. 

The  adversiiries  of  this  Triple  Alliance  pretend  that  this  Alli- 
ance imposes  military  duties  and  pledges  for  special  armaments. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  !  This  arrangement  is  not,  and  never  was,  nec- 
essary. The  Allies  have  not  entered  into  an  aggressive  allianco, 
and,  as  they  do  not  even  know  what  enemy  may  attack  them,  no 
participation  of  forces  can,  as  yet,  be  imagined  under  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  war  breaking  out  against  any  one  of  them.  Each  of 
them  must  judge  of  its  own  obligations,  and  hence  adapt  its  own 
strength  for  defence. 

It  is  altogether  wrong  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty  of  alliance,  and  since  1882,  the  taxes  have  been  increased 
in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  armaments.  Not  a 
single  new  tax  has  been  decreed  by  Parliament  during  the 
last  ten  years  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  taxes  have  been  abolished. 
The  financial  disorder — which  is,  however,  not  so  grave  as  has 
been  described — is  of  an  economical  character,  and  (as  I  said 
above)  originated  in  a  faulty  method  of  distributing  taxation. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  finances  records  moments  more 
critical  than  the  present,  and  yet  the  country  overcame  them. 
But  France  was  then  not  unfriendly,  and  was  not  interested  in 
discrediting  us  before  the  world. 

There  were  years,  before  1876,  in  which  the  maximum  of 
deficits  exceeded  700  millions.  It  was,  besides,  in  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  Kingdom,  during  the  heroic  period  in  which  national 
unity  was  established,  when  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  income,  to  provide  three  milliards  of  francs  by 
the  sale  of  public  domain  and  the  emission  of  bonds. 

The  ministers  asked,  for  a  number  of  years,  for  the  consent  of 
the  nation  to  these  measures,  and  it  responded  to  their  demand 
willingly  and  without  complaining.  Nor  were  the  sacrifices  made 
in  vain.  Finances  began  to  improve  in  1877;  the  balance  closed 
for  a  few  years  with  a  surplus  ;  but  the  deficits  have  re-appeared 
since  1885,  though  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  than  between 
the  years  of  1862-1876. 
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Italy  had  2^561  kilometres  of  railroads ;  now  there  are  15^600. 
The  expense  increased  to  4,300  millions. 

Nor  were  the  expenses  for  other  public  works  (such  as  ordinary 
roads,  ports,  improvements  of  land,  and  the  bettering  of  rivers) 
less  great.  There  were  credited  in  1862  for  these  works  23  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  the  State  treasury  ;  this  amount  was  increased 
in  1890  to  69  millions.  An  extraordinary  sum  of  678  millions 
has  been  added  for  these  works  during  the  last  decade. 

All  this  will  certainly  benefit  national  development,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  State  exchequer  is 
seriously  affected  by  it.  These  expenses  have  been  a  great  burden 
on  our  economical  strength,  so  that  the  last  ministry  (that  of 
Rudini)  was  compelled  to  reduce  them. 

But  this  does  not  suffice.  A  new  arrangement  in  taxation  is 
required,  if  the  laws  enacted  from  1879  to  1886  are  to  be  main- 
tained. The  effect  of  these  laws  has  been  pernicious,  as,  withont 
them,  the  Italian  treasury  could  have  counted  on  a  sum  which, 
from  January  1,  1884,  to  end  of  1891,  may  be  calculated  to 
amount  to  1,200  millions  of  francs.  This  sum  would  not  merely 
have  upheld  the  balance,  but  have  yielded  a  surplus. 

The  true  cause  of  the  financial  disorder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  will  become  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  above.  The 
armaments  did  not  influence  it,  much  less  the  Triple  Alliance,  the 
organization  of  the  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  the  other  prepara- 
tions for  national  defence,  being  entirely  independent  thereof. 
Lot  us  now  look  at  the  condition  of  our  finances. 

The  deficit  for  the  financial  budget  of  1892-1893,  as  shown  by 
the  documents  presented  to  the  Chambers  by  the  Ministry  of 
Rudini,  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  46  millions,  and  .for 
the  budget  of  1893-1894,  to  65  millions.  These  figures  comprise 
theexpenses  for  the  railroads,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  charged 
to  the  State  credit.  The  extraordinary  military  expenses  are  not 
included,  which  cannot  exceed  15  millions  of  francs,  in  case  they 
are  limited  to  what  is  urgently  required,  and  if  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  supplying  the  soldiers  with  new  guns  of  small  calibre. 
Whenever  the  government  shall  decide  on  the  construction  of  the 
new  gun,  it  shall  be  expedient  to  do  so  by  the  sale  of  bonds, 
which  method  would  also  be  preferable  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways. 

In  truth,  such  a  deficit  in  a  balance  of  1,700  millions  is  not  ao 
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grave  as  to  justify  alarm.  A  people  of  thirty-one  millions  has  the 
power,  if  it  is  willing,  to  find  the  way  out  of  these  difficulties.  The 
kingdom  of  Italy — ^as  said  before — had  twelve  times  as  great  finan- 
cial disorders  before  and  knew  how  to  settle  them  without  the  world 
noticing  it.  And  even  to-day  nobody  would  have  taken  any 
notice  of  them,  if  a  certain  journalism  had  not>  for  political  ends, 
been  anxious  to  throw,  with  ungenerous  persistency,  discredit 
upon  a  nation  the  future  of  which  seems  to  be  a  menace  to  some 

j)eople. 

Italy  is  continually  progressing,  both  morally  and  economically. 

Its  wealth  is  on  the  increase ;  they  deceive  or  wish  to 
deceive  themselves,  who  say  that  that  wealth  is  exhausted. 
It  suffices  to  consult  our  statistics  of  to-day  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  1861  and  1864,  to  understand  the 
progress  made  since  then. 

I  stated  that  we  had  2,561  kilometres  of  railways  in  1861: 
to-day  we  have  15,600  kilometres.  Our  steamers  on  the  sea 
numbered  hardly  80,  with  a  capacity  of  18,000  tons,  when  the 
new  kingdom  began  its  existence  ;  there  are  now  290  of  tliem, 
with  a  capacity  of  187,000  tons.  The  same  progress  is  seen  in  our 
international  commerce,  which,  in  1861,  had  a  value  of  1, 406 
millions  (in  imports  and  exports)  and  has  increased  to-day  to  a 
value  of  two  milliards. 

The  prmluction  of  cereals  rose  from  71,303,000  lioctolitres  in 
1862  to  94,245,000  in  1890  ;  that  of  wine— one  of  Italy's  special 
ex|)ort8 — amounted,  in  1862,  to  24,003,000  hectolitres,  and  reached 
36,760,000  hectolitres  in  1890. 

As  to  mechanical  industries  Italy  was  tributary  to  foreign 
countries.  She  progressed  slowly,  and  while  ten  years  ago  she  pro- 
duced annually  to  the  value  of  80  millions  of  francs,  to-day  she  j)ro- 
duces  100  millions.  The  textile  industries  were  not  less  fortunate. 
We  produced  so  little  that  our  fabrics  did  not  suffice  for  domestic 
consumption.  We  now  begin  to  export  to  foreign  markets,  and 
the  export  of  184,000  kil.  in  1887  has  increased  to  270,000  kil.  in 
1891.  Wages  have  advanced  in  proportion  to  increased  produc- 
tion. Fourteen  centesimi  per  hour  were  paid  in  1861,  now 
we  pay  twenty-five.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  this  economic 
movement  has  greatly  benefited  the  working  classes  and  increased 
capital.  The  advantage  of  saving  money  was  unknown  up  to 
1861.    The  first  savings-banks  yielded,  in  fact,  such  small  results 
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that  they  were  not  worth  mentioning.  Bnt,  nowadays,  progress 
is  sure  and  continuous.  The  deposits  amounted,  in  187!^,  to  465 
millions,  and  in  1880  to  1,787  millions. 

Another  proof  of  improved  conditions  is  presented,  finally,  in 
the  dccrciise  of  emigration.  In  comparing  the  first  three  months 
of  1891  with  those  of  1802  we  find  that  in  1891,  34,058  individ- 
uals emigrated  permanently  and  49,071  temporarily  ;  in  1892, 
permanent  emigration  embraced  only  25,337,  and  temporary 
48,847  ])eople. 

These  statements  will  not  fail  to  enlighten  public  opinion  in 
the  great  Union,  and  to  place  slanders  in  the  proper  light. 

^I y  words  oxjiress  a  deep  conviction,  and  the  facts  presented 
(;annot  bo  disputed.  My  figures  will  not  astound  the  great  people 
of  the  new  world,  but  they  will  convince  my  readers  that  Italy, 
within  the  few  years  of  her  national  existence,  has  progressed,  and 
has  not  disiippointed  her  friends,  who  would  have  felt  regret  if 
th(;  old  land  of  civilization — the  mother  of  arts  and  sciences — 
had  not  fullilled  the  duties  of  a  great  nation. 

Ckispi. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


A  TILT  AT  A  BLACK    MONSTER. 

In  olden  days,  when  symbol  was  a  prominent  factor  in  material  and 
spiritual  life,  there  resulted  many  conditions  which  had  good  reasons  for  Ise- 
ing.  A  setting  of  dramatic  effectiveness  accompanied  almost  every  action. 
The  popular  mind  was  moved  by  object  lessons;  for  man  had  not  yet  pro- 
greased  beyond  the  demontstrative  age.  But  little  by  little  this  aspect 
changed.  The  matter-of-fact  superseded  the  romantic,  until  at  last  the  in- 
dividual and  the  state  hardened  into  the  present  mould  of  materialism. 
Iconoclastic  hammers  beat  against  the  gates  of  every  temple  ;  a  call  arose 
for  originality  in  thought  and  repression  in  conduct.  Pruning  scissors 
nipped  stall  conventionality,  from  costume  to  sentiment,  until  there  came 
to  be  small  reverence  and  less  precedent ;  the  boldness  and  freedom  that 
dared  revolt  was  the  first  requisite  of  mental  behavior.  We  learned  to  dote 
upon  eccentricity,  whatever  form  it  assumed— which  was  fortunate,  since 
realism  often  gave  an  extremely  ugly  fetish  for  worship.  The  dominant 
chord  of  what  might  be  termed  intellectual  etiquette  was  struck  when  old 
rules  were  broken,  or  old  authority  reviled. 

In  the  face  of  such  revolution,  how  can  we  account  for  the  tenacity  with 
which  some  of  those  earlier  customs  still  retain  their  hold  ?  Why  do  we 
continue  to  wear  mourning,  for  instance?  Under  the  ancient  regime  there  was 
doubtless  a  certain  appropriateness  between  the  forms  of  such  dress  and  the 
usages  from  which  they  were  established.  These  arc  still  maintained  among 
semi-civilized  nations.  The  white-robed  Chinese  withdraws  even  from  official 
public  duty  while  he  wears  the  garb  of  sorrow ;  the  Japanese  remains  in 
absolute  privacy;  the  Feejee  Islander  hides  his  burned  body  and  nmtilated 
hands  from  sight.  The  Greeks,  the  liomans,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians, 
mourned  their  dead  in  remote  and  solitary  places.  There  was  probably  a 
time  when,  even  for  us,  pleasure  was  made  to  halt  at  sight  of  crape  wrap- 
pings, and  when  the  *'inky  cloak**  really  personiAed  the  gulf  between  the 
world  and  the  mourner. 

How  is  it  to-day?  The  most  conservative  devotee  of  conventionalism 
would  find  himself  strangely  put  about  to  carry  out  such  a  programme.  Pro- 
priety has  yielded  to  the  eager  knocking  of  the  world  at  its  doors,  and  to  its 
importunate  demands  upon  the  attention  whiqh  is  still,  under  the  sombre 
veil  of  its  funereal  trappings,  supposed  to  be  immovably  fixed  upon  the  con- 
templation of  death.  Human  nature  is  weak.  We  rarely  find  the  summons 
totally  unheeded.  So  the  uniform  of  retirement  comes  to  be  seen  in  con- 
spicuous places.  It  is  found  in  the  streets,  the  shops,  the  lecture-room,  the 
concert  halL  We  even  meet  it— in  some  of  those  shadings  of  graded  grief 
prescribed  by  the  rigorous  dictum  of  fashion— assisting  at  afternoon  teas, 
and  those  other  functions  of  insipid  entertainment  which  make  up  the 
somewhat  unchristian  year  of  this  end  of  the  century.  How  can  one  who 
has  ever  known  the  crushing  but  refining  grace  of  sorrow  bear  this 
wretched  travesty,  which  seems  to  measure  for  the  public  eye  its  successive 
stages  of  consolation t    Oris  there  some  special  spiritual  affinity  Ixstween 
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judicious  combiaations  of  white  and  gray  and  violet,  and  the  healing  of  a 
stricken  soul  If  How  the  honesty  of  grief  must  shrink  from  this  lie  of  ap- 
parent forgetfulness  1 

Or  must  we  insult  nature  by  assuming  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
desolate  memory  true  to  its  task.  Would  the  heart  wander  without  sight 
of  the  sable  garment?  How  otherwise  can  we  bear  to  make  public  the 
most  personal  hurt  humanity  has  to  bear,— the  one  grief  which  intimately 
and  only  concerns  one*8  self?  We  do  not  wear  some  peculiar  mark  to 
blazen  forth  suffering  to  our  honor,  or  loss  to  our  estate,  or  taint  upon  our 
morality.  Yet  society  has  much  more  to  do  with  such  misfortune  than  with 
our  beloved  dead.  Why  should  we  challenge  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  one  sorrow  In  which  It  has  least  interest? 

Suppose  we  beg  the  question  and  allow  that  there  is  some  occult  har- 
mony between  black  and  consolation.  There  are  still  exceptions  to  be  taken. 
Why  must  the  widow  aud  orphan  bo  forced  to  choose  a  certain  brand  of 
cloth,  a  certain  species  of  fur,  a  certain  finish  of  ruche  and  lace  f  Or  why 
should  what  is  eminently  proper  this  season  be  unfit  for  lait  year  or  the 
next?  And  what  of  the  intrusion  of  worldliness  which  the  preparation  of 
these  '* customary  suits  of  solemn  black"  thrusts  into  the  first  moments  of 
bereavement.  Those  few  precious  hours  of  communion  left  on  earth,  to  be 
broken  in  upon  by  questions  of  fit  and  style,  by  suggestions  of  quality  and 
modishness  from  persons  to  whom  your  anguisli  is  matter  of  curiosity  only 
or  speculation  I  What  of  the  nervous  depression  from  which  so  many  sensi- 
tive natures  suffer  under  the  spiritual  and  material  weight  of  those  sombre 
trappings.  What  of  cost— the  matter  of  so  little  moment  to  the  few,  but  of 
such  anxious  st  ress  to  the  many.  The  whims  or  weakness  of  the  rich  woman 
lays  a  bitter  cross  upon  the  already  overburdened  shoulders  of  her  poorer  sis- 
ter here ;  for  the  robing  which  is  but  etiquette  for  the  one,  becomes  enforced 
religious  duty  for  the  other.  The  laws  of  caste  among  the  Hindoos  are  not 
more  rigid  than  those  which  bind  such  observances  on  the  class  lease  able  to 
conform  to  them.  It  adds  new  horror  to  the  deathbL^d  of  pov'crty— this 
knowledge  of  the  inexorable  force  which  will  oblige  the  wife  to  spend  her 
last  cent,  or  to  pawn  her  scant  household  plenishing,  for  the  black  which 
must  be  worn  until  it  drops  away  from  dirt  and  age. 

To  sum  up  in  brief :  the  custom  is  outworn  ;  it  is  an  anachronism  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  unchristian  ;  it  clouds  the  spiritual  significance  of 
the  resurrection  with  the  ever-present  expression  of  temporal  loss.  It  is 
cruel ;  it  forces  helpless  and  innocent  people  into  action  which  entails  priva- 
tion and  unnecessary  suffering.  It  is  untruthful ;  it  makes  false  outward 
show  of  changes  in  sentiment.  And  it  is  essentially  vulgar;  for  it  presses 
private  affairs  upon  public  notice;  it  thrusts  claims  of  fashion  and  frivolity 
upon  a  time  which  most  greatly  moves  the  heights  and  depths  of  being ;  and 
it  forces  it-s  superficial  worldliness  into  the  fiercest  throf^s  which  can  ever 
rend  human  nature.    Why  then  do  we  still  wear  mourning ? 

Maut  ELizABETn  Blake. 


THE  EXGLISII  REPORTER. 

During  a  long  and  varied  experience  of  newspaper  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  it  has  struck  mo  that  the  American  newspaper  man,  particu- 
larly the  reporter,  has  a  much  more  interesting  and  eventful  career  than  the 
English  reporter,    lioth  are  engaged  in  the  collection  of  news,  but  the 


rary  very  Cdasidorab] j,  aod  so  does  the  tnUnine  for  Iho 
ilts  i.be  Eoifliah  reporter  comea  to  the  wort  earlier  than  the 
Anarieauk  Be  bc^os  lUa  life  na  early  as  sixteen  or  seventeea  years  oEoge,  In 
bet,  Bt  Aa carl;  an  o^  aa  he  would  be  allowed  without  detriment  to  Uia 
to  altetid  the  police  court  and  aft  oat  the  cases  wbiob  come  betore  the 
aunbUsba.  The  Engliali  reporter  always  beglaa  his  career  In  the  police 
MMiriM,  tbos  reversing  the  order  obserred  la  American  newspaper  oQli^es, 
whorapolitM  work  Is  usually  alislgnod  to  the  more  experienced  men.  Our  ra- 
poftcn  arc  very  krKely  drawn  from  the  compoalng  rooma  ol  small  country 
onicai.  UiilTeraity  (craduates  seldom  become  reporters  in  England ;  they  do 
B0l  ICO  tn  for  prrsH  work  to  anything  like  the  extent  they  do  in  America, 
When  Uii^y  do  talie  np  newspaper  work  thcj  are  usually  over  twenty-three 
jrnsrs  of  ago ;  most  of  them  bare  some  Influence  behind  tbem,  and  eecara 
poaltliMuiastiub-iMlltora— copy  refers  as  they  would  ho  called  in  America— 
or  aa BoootATies  njtd  general  (actotunw  to  editor.  They  thna  obtain  their 
■tart  InJoiimalUii  without  going  through  tho  training  and  experience,  both 
of  work  and  life,  which  fall  Ui  the  lot  of  the  reporter.  I  have  a  wide  ac- 
qiMlQljuicH  with  nowspapur  men  of  all  ranks  and  grades  In  London  and  In 
our  l«rgo  provincial  towns,  and  cannot  caU  to  mind  half  a  dozen  University 
DMA  on  tho  pmss  who  began  their  careers  as  reporters.  In  fact,  the  number 
of  nnlvpTslly  m^n  Andiiig  poHitloua  on  English  newspapers  Ls  not  at  all 
laiKe:aa  outside  ooDtrlbutora  or  frco  Unccij,  very  many  men  of  this  clasai 
add  aonictblng  lo  their  own  Incomes. 

Twootour  )>oiiiliin  marulngncwspapcrs— tho  TlmM  and  the  ATorning 

Post !  two  utuurevunintt  papers — the  St.Jainea'ii  Gruelte  &nd.  the  Poll  Mall 

Oa*^le,  and  lo  tbs  provinces,  one  paper  in  Manchester,  one  In  ShelBeld,  and 

aMithar  tn  IlrUtol  are  edlUd  by  university  sraduaUa.    in  these  three  pro 

vlnelalcwwa,  the  oditon  went  straigbt  from  lh<>  unWorslty  to  tho  editorial 

chair,  owing  lo  the  fact  that  the  jtoaltlona  had  been  held  open  for  them, 

Uieir  fBthvmorBoinenearrulatlveahaviug  )>eea  tlieowncraof  the  papers. 

UnUI  within  tigbt(.>cnDionthaonly  two  ).oiidon  dally  Journals  weroediMd  by 

naiverally  toon— ih«Tlm,fa  acid  the  Monting  Pout..    Neither  Ur.  Stead  who 

edIUid  Uio  PaU  JUnll  Ofuel/e,  not  Mr.  Frederic  Groenwood,  who  edited  tho 

81.  Jai>uM'«  Uiiiellt,  Is  a  University  man.    Hut  when  Mr.  Stead  left  the  PaU 

JtallGairllr  ttioatabllah  the  Rerirw  a/ Heficita,  be  was  succeeded  by  a  uni- 

gnuluati>.  and  the  same  thing  happened  when  Mr.  Frederic  Grcen- 

(Mdl^rni-d  the  editorial  choir  of  tbo  St.  Jamta'e  Gasetfe,     The  nulvcralty 

IVnIy  associated  with  the  London  dally  presa  can  almost  be  counted 

fliigers,  and  an  ageneral  thins  the  London  press  stlU  recruits  its  staff 

aoiong  thoso  who  have  begun  life  either  in  the  composiag  room  or 

the  city  editor. 

Slvnogrsphy  tn  the  key  to  a  commencing  position  on  almost  any  English 
newspaper,  a  tact  which  In  itself  accounts  for  much  of  the  dulness  and 
Witn— a  of  our  journals  when  contrasted  with  those  of  America,  wbere 
■irnoicniphy  is  at  adiscouiil,  dud  Itctle  room  is  found  for  a  reporter  who 
Rile*  aolely  upon  his  ability  to  take  down  a  speech  in  abortband  and  writ« 
It  out  for  the  compositor  with  fair  sficed  and  accuracy.  There  are  hundreds 
oC  nportera  on  tho  London  and  provincial  dolly  and  weekly  newxpaper 
been  trained  after  the  English  fashion,  and  who,  it  tliey 
iplanUd  t'l  America,  wouii]  not  get  a  set'ond  assignment  from  a 
on  any  euterpriaint;  papor.    The  trolning  these 
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a  sameness  in  the  way  of  doing  English  reporting  that  the  English  trainings 
in  Ave  cases  out  of  six,  Icnocks  all  the  individuality  oat  of  young  naen*  and 
keeps  them  hopelessly  down  to  the  level  of  the  mere  shorthand  writer. 
Any  American  visiting  London  who  has  attended  a  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall  or  at  the  Ilolbom  Town  Hall,  will  have  been  struck  with  this  on  read- 
ing the  reports  in  the  morning  papers  the  next  day.  The  introdactory  sen- 
tences seldom  vary  except  in  a  few  verbal  details,  and  then  come  the  short- 
hand writer*s  summaries  of  the  chairman*s  speech  and  of  those  of  the  sub- 
sequent speakers.  In  none  of  the  reports  is  there  any  attempt  to  describe 
the  meeting  or  the  spirit  which  actuated  and  characterised  it.  The  ordinary 
Ijondon  reporter  does  not  regard  this  as  within  his  duty.  If  he  is  instmcted 
to  do  a  column  report  of  the  meeting,  he  relies  upon  his  shorthand  notes  f6r 
every  line  of  it  after  he  has  stated,  in  a  short  and  8tereot3rped  introduction, 
whore  the  meeting  was  held,  what  it  was  called  for,  who  was  in  the  chair 
and  how  many  people  attended. 

The  same  stylo  of  work  characterizes  all  our  newspapers,  from  the 
Timc8*8  report  of  a  St.  James*s  Ilall  meeting  in  I^ondon  to  the  report  in  the 
Liltle  Peddlinglon  Oazette  of  the  meeting  held  in  the  Little  Peddlington 
Town  Hall.  If  he  is  safe  as  regards  his  shorthand,  the  reporter  who  has 
done  the  Little  Peddlington  meeting  for  his  paper  can  do  the  St.  James's 
Hfill  meeting  for  the  Tunes,  or  take  a  turn  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  shorthand,  however,  must  bo  unimpeachable,  as  the 
speakers  themselves  will  complain  of  any  inaccuracies  that  may  have  crept 
into  the  report  of  their  speeches.  This  constitutes  almost  the  whole  train- 
in;^  of  the  Knglish  reporter.  If  some  daring  reporter  on  an  English  paper, 
ImpiK'uing  to  possess  some  Individuality,  were  to  strike  out  in  a  different 
line,  he  would  t>c  snubbed  and  in  all  probability  called  upon  to  write  oat  an- 
otlicr  report  aft-or  the  time-honored  and  stereotyped  fashion. 

In  America,  I  have  frequently  heard  people  say  that  they  never  saw  an 
nl(l  reporter,  and  express  wonder  as  to  what  became  of  reporters  after  they 
reiicln*d  thirty-live  or  forty  years  of  ago.  No  one  who  knows  Fleet  Street  in- 
timately would  make  such  a  remark  concerning  English  reporters.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  in  London  and  all  over  England  between  fifty  and  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  are  still  at  work  as  reporters,  and  are  turning  in  their 
copy  exactly  an  they  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  when  they  were  sent  to  do 
their  flrst  **  turn*'  at  the  Police  Court,  or  to  attend  their  first  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council.  By  this  time  they  are  no  doubt  more  adept  at  their  work 
but  the  work  itself  is  characterized  by  no  more  individuality  or  originality 
than  their  very  earliest  efforts.  Men  of  this  class,  even  when  not  advanced 
in  years,  would  be  hopeless  failure?  in  America.  Many  of  them  have  never 
in  their  lives  turned  in  a  special,  or  written  an  account  of  anything  to  which 
th<;y  were  not  a:«*ignod,  and  would  be  all  at  seA  if  their  stenography  were 
no  lon^rr  available.  They  could  not  comprehend  the  dictum  of  the  Chicago 
city  eilitor,  who  instructs  new  members  of  his  staff  that  any  incident  in  the 
street  which  causes  twenty  people  to  pause  to  see  what  is  going  on,  is.  If 
neatly  hand  led,  goo<l  enough  for  a  news  item.  They  know  nothing  of 
"  scf)ops  "  or  **  cxclusi  ves ; "  they  are  ignorant  of  the  pleasurable  intoxication 
arising  from  a  really  goo<l  scoop,  and  alike  also  of  the  wrath  of  the  city 
editor  and  the  gloom  and  depression  which  follow  being  scooped.  If  Eng- 
lish reporters  of  this  typo  were  put  on  the  unassigned  list  on  an  American 
paper,  and  told  to  turn  in  specials  to  be  paid  on  space,  they  woald  not  earn 
their  car  fares. 
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n  IjoDfLia  U  tnstch  wnier-going  than  In  New  York  or 
IT  lean  &lnrtuc«H  oud  brains;  bat.  t.liereia  not  ball  tbead- 
Willi  It  Ihot  tliuro  was  uvea  twenty-flve  years  ago.  Now- 
y  reportemareBeliloinSHDt  beyond  tbe  city  limits.  All 
■•flpMSMM  the  ■errloes  ot  tbi  pceaa  oaaoclatloa  and  ot  kindred  □  e we- 
g»ilh«lttgorgBBlMtiong,and  thereby  cat  og  their  own  staffi  from  the  travel 
•nd  laddeat  wbkli  they  enjoyed  in  tbe  days  when  telegraphy  was  in  its  ia- 
faaey  mmI  eaeli  unnpaper  ecnt  lis  «wn  men  up  and  down  the  country. 
Wbaa  Pulikment  Is  ott  ot  Mssion,  thera  are  many  men  attached  to  tbe 
LBwdnn  monias  papers  whose  day's  work  is  represented  by  a  twenty  line 
Tbe  Uitervisnr  ts  being  gradually  adopted  in  Loudon,  aud,  to 
U  eitent,  It  is  liitroduciug  a  little  more  iucident  into  the  work  of 
ET  iepart«ra,  Wehave  not  yat  gone  the  length  of  aeudin^areport^r 
to  •  nMastaelBNT  or  a  merchant  la  ask  whether  it  is  true  that  liis  notes 
lt»T«liocn  ■toppiilatt.be  hank,  aa  ft  waa  onee  my  fat«Uido  in  Su  Louts. 
But  wa  are  noTlng  in  that  direction.  A  week  or  tno  ago,  tbe  Globe  sent  a 
repivUr  toaak  the  inanagitig  editor  of  tbe  Daily  TeUgraph  whether  it  was 
troe  that  t^la  pajter  was  about  to  dc«ert  the  Unionist  cause.  That  was 
niberad'MiiKiitlcqiicstioa.tui'l  BO  were  thoM  which  a  fewdays  later  were 
pvl  t4>  Heaink  Ingnun  Bros.,  of  the  lltuHlritffit  London  NfWf,  who  were 
takndbf  ihe  intcrrlcncr  whctborlt  was  true  that  their  mother,  an  old  lady 
BfHLwMalKHit  to  marry  Sir  Kkl  ward  Watkin.  M.  P.,  the  Jay  Gould  ot  the 
E^lab  nm  any  lyHtcm.  who  is  71  years  of  nge. 

ThcT*  la  not  nearly  so  much  esprit  ilt  corpi  among  the  Engli.ih  report- 
mattacfaMl  (<*  the  aamo  Journal  as  there  Is  la  America.  ThenewspaperoOI- 
CI9  In  Loniloo  luTe  no  large  hails  in  which  the  reporti^ra  meet  the  city 
rUUits,  write  riut  their  copy,  and  o&^ociate  with  one  another.  Reporters  on 
tlie  aame  atalf  fiv<in«iillr  do  not  apo  each  other  tor  wecka  together.  The 
iKatnictloiw  aa  to  Buliinmcuta  arc  itcnt  to  reporters  by  mail,  and  nil  that  la 
tmtaaaarj  is  that  the  work  nhould  reiich  the  olllce  in  reasonable  time.  The 
nMH  writAonl  their  copy  at  home  or  at  tbuirclulis,  lH>nd  It  la  by  mciseugcr, 
•ndaotnetlmivdoaot  themselves  gnnear  the  olDi^e  (ram  one  payday  to  an- 
other. Nor  W  tlierc>  anytlilng  like  the  iiaiiii.'  Iiiyaity  ta  work  aad  to  paper 
•aionK  Bogllnh  rriportcrs  as  Ihorn  is  among  American.  "Tbo  Manchester 
(hmrdtatt  Attv*  n'>t  want  zeal,  it  Wftlita  a  column,"  is  a  remark  attributed  to 
owe  of  the  Lundon  reporters  ot  that  Journal,  who,  while  al.tendingameeting 
U  Wentmlaster,  Tra«  apprbieil  that  nncther  meeting  of  great  impurtaneo  to 
fata  paper  bad  been  unexpectedly  called  Inan  adjoiulngroom.  Tbe  reporter 
had  been  [iutni«t«d  Ui  du  a  column  of  tbe  meeting  he  was  at.  and  it  was  no 
KMcam  at  his  It  another  mretingot  equal  importance  was  missed  altogether. 
Itbaa  baea  aairlDf  auother  well  known  Journalist,  who  is  now  an  editor, 
that  In  bU  nportlDg  days.  If  he  had  t>eeQ  returning  from  a  trivial  meeting 
•1  tbe  Manaloa  lloune,  and  had  unticed  on  his  way  to  Fleet  Street  that  St. 
PasTii  Catbadral  was  on  Are,  he  wrnld  not  have  thought  ol  apprfsiiiK  the 
tUcj  adlLor  o(  the  fact. 
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use  of  appliances  for  their  protection.  Persistent  faith  in  snch  remedial 
legislation  is  unaffected  by  the  existence  of  many  statutes  which  are  impo- 
tent because  they  were  hastily  devised  to  meet  a  popular  demand  and  were 
not  suited  to  the  condition  of  affairs  which  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 

In  ttiis  case  public  interest  has  been  aroused  by  statements  as  to  the 
number  of  casualties  which  occur  in  coupling;  cars,  amounting  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1890,  to  339  killed  and  7,842  injured  out  of  a  total  number  of 
182,703  men  so  employed.  These  figures  are  indeed  suggestive  of  aflSiction 
and  suffering  and  may  well  induce  us  to  seek  a  remedy.  But  in  seeking 
that  remedy  we  must  first  consider  the  cause.  These  casualties  result  from 
the  exposure  by  the  men  of  their  limbs  or  their  bodies  between  the  cars,  and 
the  remedy  lies  in  avoiding  the  exposure.  With  the  ordinary  form  of  coup- 
ler this  was  attempted  by  furnishing  employees  with  sticks  to  guide 
the  coupling  links  into  position  while  they  stand  out  of  the  line  of  the  cars. 
In  many  c^scs  the  men  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  these  sticks,  for  they 
looked  upon  their  use  as  cowardice — so  it  was  evident  that  they  could  only 
be  kept  from  between  the  cars  by  the  adoption  of  some  device  that  would  admit 
of  coupling  by  impact.  This  matter  had  the  attention  of  the  railway  com- 
panies as  early  as  1803,  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Master  Car  Builders 
Association,  Mr.  Adams,  now  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad,  said,  ••  It 
is  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  companies  that  we  represent,  and  a  duty  that 
we  owe  to  our  fellow-men  who  are  necessarily  placed  in  positions  that  en- 
danger them,  to  adopt  some  height  that  will  be  uniform."  In  1873  a  com- 
mitti.^e  of  this  Association  reported  upon  the  desirability  of  adopting  a  Htand- 
ardsolf-c'Hipler,  and  at  the  meeting  in  1878  attention  was  called  to  the  import- 
ance of  having  the  several  patterns  of  self -couplers  to  couple  interchangeably. 

In  1888  the  Janncy  typo  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  474  to  191,  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Comniittoe  undertook  to  esta-blish  "the  contour  lines  of  this  type, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  drawings  and  templets  which  would  definitely 
det^^nninc  and  exhibit  the  standard  of  the  Association.'*  With  the  publica- 
of  these  lines  the  standard  of  the  Association  was  fixed ;  there  were  some 
further  matters  of  detail  to  be  decided,  and  in  1889  the  Master  Car  Builders* 
type  of  coupler  wiis  formally  adopted  in  all  respects  as  the  standard  coupler 
of  the  Association.  Some  organized  action  was  now  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  manai^ingoniceis  of  tlie  railroad  companies  to  make  the  action  of  their 
technical  ollicials  eirective.  This  was  sought  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  Ameri«-;nn  Il:iil  way  Association,  an  organization  of  railroad  companies 
formed  some  years  a;^o  '*  for  the  development  and  solution  of  problems  con- 
nected with  railroad  management  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  railroad 
conipanies  of  America."  At  first  organized  as  the  General  Time  Convention, 
its  success  in  the  establishment  of  standard  time  and  of  a  standard  code  of 
train  rules  h'd  to  a  recognition  of  its  usefulness  in  a  broader  sphere,  and  it 
now  represents  a  membership  of  over  130,000  miles  of  railroad  mileage  out  of 
the  total  of  over  170,000  miles  in  this  country. 

At  a  mcetingof  this  Association  in  April,  1890,  attention  was  called  to 
this  matter  by  the  President,  who  said:  "There  are  improvements  in 
methods  and  ap[)li:inces  now  passing  from  the  experimental  stage,  in  which 
they  are  properly  the  subiect-s  for  consideration  in  technical  associations,  to 
the  stage  in  which  the  responsible  managements  of  our  riailroad  systems 
must  decide  whether  they  will  recognize  them  as  sufficiently  valuable  for 
general  adoption." 

In  October,  1800,  the  Committee  on  Safety  Appliances  recommended  the 
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a  of  the  Maatcr  Car  Bnadera'  type  of  coupler  aa  tho  standard  of  [ts 
Ont  ot  tlttj  companies  votiag  but  two  dissented,  so  it  tuaj  be 
d  that  in  lAW  thU  coupler  wa.9  rccagnUi;d  b?  the  rollroiid  cotnpuiics  of 
UcnuDtryos  their  suuidard,  so  for  as  this  could  bedonebytbdi  organized 
»etlon.  From  Btntlatira  recenCIf  obtained  bj  this  Association  we  have  res- 
■cut  to  iwlieve  that  couplers  of  the  Master  Cur  BuUders'  type  buve  now  beva 
appliod  tn  aU.OUO  cars,  or  about  one-Afth  of  the  freight  cars  in  service,  and 
also  to  £5.0no  cant  now  under  contract.  Fr-iia  what  is  here  stated  it  will  be 
■era  that  the  rnilroid  companies  through  their  technical  offlciaJa  hare  de- 
vi»«I  ft  trpe  of  coujiler  which  does  not  reqalre  the  introduction  of  body  or 
limb  bctvrtvn  the  cara  ill  tho  process  of  coupling  or  of  uncoupling.  The  de- 
vice U  manipulated  b;  a  rod,  one  end  ot  which  projects  beyond  tho  cor  body 
in  Kicta  A  poaition  that  It  can  be  saJcly  handled  efea  by  a  person  unoccus- 
tomod  t«  its  tiM. 

Ilitiler  this  sCatJiment  of  facts  what  Is  lo  be  accomplished  throngh  cooi- 
polaarj  leglBlalton  t  The  answermay  be  given  in  thelansuageof  the  Massa' 
rJinartW  Rillrood  Commiasion  :  "  Thosa  who  tirgi?d  that  there  xhould  be  no 
if^'lallon  atall  on  the  snbject  claimed  that  the  railroad  companies  were 
proccnlinK  in  thedevulopmeot  and  adoption  of  automatic  coaplersos  rapidly 
oa  |ioiulb|p.  and  thotanj  leglslai-ion  would  be  likely  to  saddle  upon  thccoun- 
Ixy  aoili''  unwatlstactory  and  imperfect  device;  would  impose  upon  the  rail- 
road cotDfunlMKival  expt^DSe  and  nocorrespondliiglienefitta  the  emploj'ees, 
Bi>d  woa:dla  tact  bo  a  b:u' to  progreas  towards  pcrfcetioij.  This  argument  Is 
at  wviKtit  and  nhonld  not  be  disregarded,  unless  the  circumstances  an>  of  a 
■ulureao  exceptional  a»  to  Juatif;  a  departure  fruina  principle  ot  leglsla- 
Uoa  wlilch  tor  many  yeiirs  has  b'^^n  generally  adhered  to  la  this  State  with 
MtMactary  rr«ult«.* 

Thenican  bi'nojiwtification  for  legislation  upon  this  subject  unless  It 
can  b*  afaowa  that  thu  railroad  companies  rIII  not  voluntarily  prDt«ct  their 
•mpIoyviM  from  Injury  liy  the  adoption  ot  some  device  which  has  been  proven 
in  actual  luirTlce  to  fulfil  tbix  purposo.  That  they  will  not  voluntarily  ado[it 
hadovtee  hoa  been  oaaumod  by  some  ot  the  advocates  of  compulsory 
alion  who,  apparently  In  Ignorance  of  what  has  been  done,  propose 
a  foe  the  protection  ot  cnaployees.  One  plan  is  that  tho 
m  iona  of  coupler  aboil  be  determined  by  vote  oC  the  orgauizatlons  of 
n  oud  trainmen,  and  a  bill  embodying  this  Idea  has  been  submitted 
a  Oongreailonal  commlttoe.  Its  nttcr  Im practicability  can  he  readily 
•bowB.  There  am  but  two  types  of  coupler  in  actual  use— the  Ilnk-and-pin 
and  tha  Uaat«r  Car  lluilders'  vert  leal- hook  type.  The  former  cannot  be  used 
<rUb  pirwor  brakes  on  freight  trains.  This  narrows  down  the  choice  to  the 
**"'■"  CftT  Bnildcra' typo  or  "something  better."  If  any  other  device  besides 
lb*  link  Olid  pin  Is  In  actual  oac.  It  la  unknown  t^^  railroad  managers.  How 
tZiencKD  avDloot  employees  determine  anything  not  already  determloed 
by  Um  isllmod  companies  1 

Another  plan  (H  to  seek  the  dcaldcratUTa  with  the  aid  of  a  commission 
to  bn  eD«ipo9Ed  of  railroad  employees,  mcchaninal  experts,  artd  unemployed 
■lalsancn,  which,  at  the  public  expense,  Is  to  select  or  causa  to  be  jnvent«d 
MnMhlng  b(itt«r  l  han  the  Master  Car  Builders'  conpter. 

But  Uie  rallrooil  companies   cannot  lie  expectmt  to  diarosard  the  ex- 

»  acquired  by  thulr  t«cbrilca1  olBciale,  to  abandon  the  coupler  which 

diMyeAraof  inv«Ht1gatlon  and  thought,  and  ton^ect  the  orgsuiied 

a  of  tbe  nuuuMjing  oaielala  of  13I),UUU  mllEs  ot  railroad.    AdmltUnR 
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this,  what  would  compulRory  legialation  accomplish  except  perhaps  to 
hast  CO  the  application  of  the  Master  Car  Builders*  type  of  coupler  upoa  the 
equipment  of  those  companies  not  members  of  the  Asaoclationl  Those 
compauics  which  are  members  will  assert  that  they  are  proceeding  with  the 
work  OS  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  warrant. 

The  cost  of  standard  couplers  for  the  900,000  cars  now  equipped  with 
link-aud-pin  couplers  will  not  be  far  from  $23,000,000,  and  this  expenditure 
cannot,  la  many  cases,  be  provided  for  from  income  account.  The  narrow- 
ing niar;;in  between  the  rate  and  cost  per  ton  mile  will  not  permit  of  It^ 
The  moans  must  then  l>o  obtained  from  capital  account  by  the  sale  of  stocks 
or  b  aids.  If  the  condition  of  the  money  market  bo  unfavorable  fbr  placin;^ 
these  securities  how  can  compulsory  legislation  aid  in  finding  a  purchaser? 

Tb  jro  aru  tho'ie  who  admit  that  the  companies,  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association,  have  discharged  their  duty  toward  their  employees 
in  a<loptini]c  the  Master  Cir  Builders'  type  of  coupler,  but  who  insist  on  legis- 
lation to  compal  it4  adoption  l)y  companies  not  mombers  of  that  Association. 
The  advocates  of  this  policy  should  consider  that  the  coupler  question  did 
not  pass  out  of  the  experimental  stage  until  the  action  of  the  American  Rail 
way  Association  in  Ojtol>er,  IHOO.  To  railroad  managers  the  progress  already 
made  Ls  a  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  work  will  go  on  without  any  com- 
pulsion beyond  that  to  Iks  derived  from  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and 
tlic  p:mwinti;  recognition  of  the  advantages  to  follow  from  falling  In  with 
^Mieral  pr.'irtlcc.  Tiicso  forces  have  l)ocn.8trong enough  to  compel  the  adop- 
t  ion  of  a  uniform  sj'stem  of  coupling  passenger  trains  witli  couplers  of  the 
Master  (^ar  Builders*  type,  and  the  opponents  of  compulsory  legislation  can 
fairly  maintain  that  what  has  l)e.'n  accomplished  with  passenger  cars  can 
l>e  acconipliHlu'd  with  freight  cars. 

A  p.>nal  statute  conceminc?  technical  matters  should  carry  with  the 
penalty  to  those  who  disregard  its  provisions  some  protection  to  those  who 
oIh\v  tJinn.  Aro  tlie  advocates  of  penal  legislation  prepared  to  relieve  rail- 
rnaii  corporations  from  r-Aspinsibility  for  damages  to  those  injured  while 
using  t  lu'  di^vicos  proscri^u*  I  by  such  legislation  ?  A  statute  defective  in  this 
ivspcct  might  he  sustain^^d  iu  the  courts,  but  it  would  be  none  the  less  injus- 
tice under  the  i^iusti  of  law. 

There  is  auothi^r  n\'ison  why  It  is  to  the  public  interest  not  to  interfere  by 
legislation  in  the  mechanical  oixsrations  of  a  railroad.  Any  attempt  of  the 
kind  h:is  the  efl'ect  of  paralyzint^  progress  in  that  particular  direction.  It 
servos  to  dull  the  inventive  mind  and  to  petrify  the  art  at  the  stage  which  it 
has  reached  nt  tliat  time.  The  wonderful  development  in  the  construction 
ami  operation  of  railro^uls  in  this  country  as  compared  with  the  progress 
made  in  thase  countries  in  which  the  details  of  management  are  under 
government  regulation  furnishes  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  fact  Just 
stated,  and  American  legislators  may  well  pause  before  committing  them- 
selves to  a  iM)licy  which  the  Massachusetts  Hailroad  Commission  says  Is 
**  a  departure  fmm  a  principle  of  legislation  which  for  many  years  has  been 
generally  adliorcd  to  in  Ihi"*  State  with  satisfactory  results.** 

H.  S.  HATNS9, 

President  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 


TIIK  rKACEFUL  CONQUEST  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 
At  TIIK  monuuit  when  the  readers  of  the  nation  are  rejoicing  In  the 
completion  of  Mr.  l*arkuuiu*8  Htory  of  the  conquest  of  France  by  England 
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n  Oieltew  Worlil  more  Ihan  n  century  ago,  our  attention  Is  c«]]^  to  a 
•tacnUrij  purnUtent  Aud  bIdwIj  saect^ssful  rtr<irt  dd  Ctie  part  of  tbe  people 
I  ot  nbotff&Rnnre  colled  New  Franco  to  niaku  a  couquest,  under  tbe  joint 
.  MlBof  piitriotuiii  and  reliKioii,  ot  A'cw  Engiund. 

StatEmunts  In  nutord  to  this  niatt«r  are  not  new.    Tha  conquest  has 

•eDanuitlcrut  olwcirtatinn  to  anf  one  who  bas  waUbed  the  resettlement 

K«/  the  rural  dittrirAa  ot  tlie  Nvw  Knglftnd  States,  or  who  has  made  bliuself 

qiuintttd  Willi  tlio  waj  in  which  the  French -Canodiaus  have  establiiihed 

elveH  In  Its  loii^c  town*  wid   iiianufacturing  centrea,  and  an  Andover 

Hir,  Dr.  Ugbcrt  C.  Suijrth,  has  recently  made  s  careful  atudy  ot  Ihv 

n  io  thi*  con<iuiuit  frua  the  orlKiual  documont't  In  the  proceedinga  of  tlie 

I Anaffioan  Aatlriuarian  S  .'ciutj,    Iln  calls  hU  paper  "  The  Frencb-Canadiaim 

■fa  N«w  Eoftlanil,"  aad  In  It  he  shows  that  thcro  are  at  the  present  time 

ait  4a),(X)U  Fri'iirb-CiuiadianB,  almost  cntirelr  Roman  Catholics,  in  New 

^Mid,  and  lh.it  tbe;  hold  property  to  tbo  value  of  nearly  t22,U0n,000. 

e  p4Hip1e  arc  cngaj^d  la  a  great  variety  of  occupatious.    Dr.  Smyth 

I  "A  *Mry  largo  proportion  work  in  tbe  shoe,  cotton,  or  other  facCorivs, 

lO  OOE  of  tlio  ordinary  trades  or  profeflBiona  seeniB  to  he  unappropriatwl. 

»  ciLrptintirrs,  clothiers,   grocers,  bakers,  and  other  dealers   In  the 

■  or  cutitamary  conveniences,  tbe  ordinary  Kta  are  well  rejire- 

■ciitcd.  atiil  cnterprliQ  has  extended  ItMlf  to  a  f^^at  variety  of  husiness  cm- 

ployiDL-iilA,    Tberc  are  alsu  commissloDers  af  various  kinds.  Justices  of  tho 

pctuw,  vbcrttim,  piIICBmou.  health  odlcers,  city  councillors,  inspectors  of  cus* 

toniB.  r«itlMrars,  nK'iiitiers  of  leiclslnture^.  notaries,  lawyers,  doctors.  Jour. 

tuUUIs,  tuchart.  and  clergymen,"  This  means  that  they  are  in  all  tbe  walks 

ot  Wfi,  and  UiDt  thry  have  come  to  stay. 

If,  tlkoihi>  Iriih-Amurlcons,  they  bad  come  among  us  wftb  their  fine 
:*  of  palrlotbitn  ready  to  be  enkindled  in  favor  of  the  instltuilons  of 
ntrylu  which  tlicy  proposed  to  live,  and  if  they  bod  shown  this  In 
gtbo  iangiiaf^  and  fn  taking  an  Inturust  in  our  schools  and  In  the 
Mit  way*  III  irhlch  their  children,  if  n:>tthHiniolrea,  could  be  modo  ac- 
ted wilh  ottr  Hodal  and  political  life,  we  could  Und  no  fault  with  their 
liJ»iiLl.lp  or  tbL-lr  liitenlion«:  but  In   the  spirit  wbicb  tbey  manifest  and 
Ibv   coiifcMluTi   of  tbcir  ultimaie  object  in   the   soraen-bat   extended 
Antnm  whlih  they  have  already  [rublisheit.  It  is  seen  that  they  under 
la  Ivadof  i^n.Tii'h'ranadlanpripsta  who  are  caufes>iedly  aiming  at  the  re- 
KpfOfiting  and  r<i<.*iin>lrucliou  of  New  [fuglnnd, 

Tbe  plan  h  to  pu lb  tbu  Kr«nch -Canadians  to  the  highest  point  of  pro- 
le taiaUtna,  and  to  niako  it  a  religious  duty  lo  hold  IntACt  the  system  of 
KUgirmii  BtHoIiili''iii  tn  which  tb»y  have  been  educated.  New  Bngloud  bi 
"ippandlscol  the  poor  French-Canadian,  Hy  Insisting  that  marriagee  shall 
Mrvntracted  early,  and  tiy  plicing  tbe  women  who  shall  be  the  mothers  ot 
'leUrj^rst  number  of  children  on  the  list  of  public  benefactors,  the  French 
(  ilie  old  r«(ilmu  hsve  ainiont  crowded  lliv  English  out  of  the  Province  of 
Fbec,  ■}  that  tbe  Trench  race  and  the  Hoinan  Catholic  Church  are  almost 
ircroa  In  that  pArtof  Canada. 

Par  more  than  a  generation  the  saine  tactics  have  been  employed  in  Be- 
ing the  pfrmuinent  seltlemont  of  the  French-Cansdinns  in  tbe  parts  ot 
w  England  mcMt  favorable  to  their  industrinl  success  and  to  the  creation 
tjilKirtof  UrKefatuilies.  At  flrsMhe  lioman  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
*  Bnglsnd  StAtua  did  not  favor  this  cmlgratinn.  It  woHliiokcd  aiionalso 
T  the  oathodUcs  at  Quebec  as  likely  la  enditng^r  the  souls  ot  their  people ; 
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but  now  it  is  taken  up  with  the  zeal  of  a  cmsade,  and  great  encomagement 
is  offered  to  all  the  French-Canadians  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  settle  in 
New  England ;  and  to  all  appearance  Quebec  is  brought  down  bodily  with 
its  parish,  it-s  church,  its  presbytery,  its  convent,  and  parochial  school,  and 
planted  at  the  centres  of  New  England  life,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  ad- 
justing anything  in  its  system  to  the  new  conditions  which  surround  it.  The 
people  are  looked  after  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  by  itinerant  priests,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  hold  them  to  their  traditional  faith,  their  native 
language,  and  all  their  characteristic  ideas  and  habits. 

The  religions  associations  of  these  people  ore  distinctly  arranged  to  keep 
them  closely  together.  Their  motto  is,  '*  Notre  Religion,  Notre  Langue,  ei 
No8  Mocura.**  There  are  210  of  these  societies  in  New  England,  with  30,540 
members.  The  rule  is  that  each  member  must  be  a  French-Canadian,  speak 
the  French  language,  and  belong  to  the  floman  Catholic  Church.  They  can- 
not belong  to  any  society  that  the  Church  does  not  approve  of.  They  maybe 
loyal  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but  their  hearts  must  remain 
true  to  their  first  loves,  their  own  nationality,  and  to  the  customs,  traditions, 
aspirations,  and  faith  in  which  they  have  been  bred  as  French- Canadians. 
They  are  a  solid  French  unit  uuder  the  control  of  their  priests,  a  body  that 
can  be  employed  for  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  with  a 
distinctly  religious  end  in  view.  They  come  from  a  stock  that  has  the  in- 
herent power  to  root  out  and  overcome  other  races— the  Scandi- 
navian stock  that  created  Normandy  in  France,  and  that  has  the  power  to 
change  New  England  into  New  Franco  when  it  can  sei\d  Its  roots  down  into 
the  soil.  They  represent  the  same  stock  that  has  led  in  racial  contests  in  the 
old  world  through  many  centuries.  Their  characteristic  qualities  are  seen 
with  dLstinctncss  in  parishes  and  in  districts  in  Canada  to-day,  and  it  is  these 
people  whom  the  priests  have  iuHpired  with  the  idea  that  their  children  arc 
to  be  men  of  destiny,  and  that  their  missiou  is  to  make  the  peaceful  conquest 
of  New  Kn^land  in  the  generations  of  the  future.  While  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  alaruiiHts,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Smyth  makes  out  a  strong  case, 
and  that  the  dangers  which  threaten  New  England,  if  not  immediate,  are 
much  more  serious  than  one  would  like  to  confess.  The  solidity  and  the 
power  to  march  like  a  regiment  into  the  heart  of  the  country  make  these 
people  fonniduble,  and  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  reject  the  English  lan- 
guage and  the  public  school,  they  will  be  beyond  the  influences  which  will 

make  them  the  right  kind  of  American  citizens. 

Julius  H.  Ward. 

ORIENTAL  PILGRIMAGES  AND  CHOLERA. 
TnERB  has  been  recently  issued  from  the  government  printing  office  a 
volume  of  945  pages,  a  "  Report  on  Cholera  in  Europe  and  India,"  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward O.  Shakespeare,  who  was  appointed  a  special  United  States  Commis- 
sioner in  1885  to  go  abroad  and  **make  investigation  of  the  causes,  progress, 
and  proper  prevent  ion  and  cure**  of  cholera.  Not  in  the  way  of  criticism  upon 
this  excellent  report.,  but  rather  as  a  corollary  to  it  and  to  previous  llteratore 
on  the  spread  of  cholera,  I  offer  some  suggestions.  T  wo  facts  are  noteworthy: 
(IK  From  the  earliest  history  of  the  disease,  whenever  it  has  entered  any 
country  outside  of  India,  cholera  could  be  traced  back  to  its  home  in  BcngaL 
CS).  Whenever  it  has  invaded  Western  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  or  North  or 
South  America,  It  has  Ix^en  traceable  to  pilgrims  and  their  usual  routes  of 
travel  to  and  from  their  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  llurdwar,  Meschid  and 
Kiev.   Six  tbuoB  in  iievcuty  years  has  cholera  gone  out  of  Bengal  and  spread 
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t*  Snrope  by  liie  two  gr«at  pilgrim  routes.  These  Ivo  routes  are :  (It.  From 
CBleulia  aail  other  ports  of  Bengal  up  Cbe  Gauges  to  the  sacmd  clt^  of  Uunl- 
«ar,  on  Ibcillrect  lAnd  route  to  theOasplau  aud  Black  seiui  aud  the  Kus- 
<iLui  trootier.  Cii-  Krom  Buugal  Ihrough  India  to  Bombay  aud  Uieace  lo 
Uena.  Gtrim  ut  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Uurdw&r  or  at  Mecca  and  the 
ctfUUed  world  is  eudiuigercd  tor  from  one  to  five  years. 

We  Icoow  that  cbolera  has  never  originated  anywhere  elao  than  In  In- 
dl*;  tbat  It  has  never  t>cea  carried  trcim  India  to  Europe  by  the  direct 
wMut  roDlc ;  that  it  baa  oever  aupeared  In  America  until  after  Europe  waa 
infiBCUd :  aud  that  every  tntuctton  of  Egypt,  Europe,  and  Aiuerica  is  tracea- 
ido  to  Infected  ptlgriius  from  India.  The  land  route  of  cholera  to  Europe  ia 
ItomCaloDttaaud  tilbiTpartaof  Buogalup  the  Ganges  to  Uurd war,  at  the 
■ourcr  of  tho  rlvrr  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  Mouutaina,  At  least  half  u 
wlllion  people— lumtly  pllerlms— are  at  Uurdwar  In  April  of  each  year,  aud 
•Imui  3.000.0OI)  oviry  twelfth  year. 

To  Uewhid,  the  holy  city  of  Persia,  weat  of  Herat,  during  eight  months 
of  ihoytior.  pllgrliuacomobytensot  thousandsfromludla  and  Afghanistan, 
TnrlKj  in  Aula,  the  Caucafiua,  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  the  Casplau  si^as, 
aod  from  All  ovurPFrsia.  The  Indian  pilgrims  tabe  the  land  route  via  Hurd. 
war,  C»biil,  and  Ilurat,  or  the  loud  and  water  rout«  in'atho  Persiau  Gulf  aud 
•omarHiBtft.  To  Mecca  go  pllgrlniH  from  all  parta  of  Northern  Africa, 
fnMD  points  In  Southeastern  Europe,  from  Turkey,  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  Fal- 
■Mlat,  Arabia.  India,  Bucbara,  and  other  Oriental  points.  Between  Bengal 
juad  Btuope,  then,  there  are  thj^e  centres  of  infHction,  each  one,  so  to 
(jiaak.  •  cholera  nietrupolls. 

In  IfflBcbolera  spread  outof  its  endemic  area  la  Bengal.  Going  through 
AlphwiUtan  ftud  Persia  It  reached  Orenburg,  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sw,  In  hSSI,  and  thence  entered  Ku.4Bta,  where  It  raged  In  IS30.  In  1S31  pU- 
Kibua  uuriwllt  (ram  India  to  Mecca,  where  it  kiUud  about  half  the  pfl- 
grint*.  Botumtng  pilgritns  carried  it  (o  Alexandria  and  Constantinople, 
wbanes  It  was  carried  to  St.  Petersburg.  Sweden,  Hamburg,  and  Northern 
Buope.  lu  1102  It  entered  France,  causing  1:^,00(1  deaths,  crossed  to  Eng- 
lanil  and  Ireland,  and  wim  sent  to  Quebec  In  five  ships  from  London,  Liv- 
crpuol,  Cork,  Limorlclc.  and  Dublin. 

In  ISMMl  cholera  went  with  a  British  force  from  Calcutta  to  China. 
BprMidIng  through  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  empires  lu  l!:tll,  1SJ2,  and  1H13, 
U  paused  wiwtword  through  Kashgarto  Buchara  in  1S43  and  KU,  and  on  to 
Ctbnl.  Prutu  Cahiil  it  reached  Russia,  went  tlirough  Europe,  and  appeared 
M  tiundcrland.  England,  in  October,  IMS.  It  was  already  In  France,  ond 
rmiu  Havre  It  arrived  at  Statcn  Islajid  on  the  "New  York"  on  December 
3,  IM8.  and  at  New  Orleans  on  the  "  Swanton."  from  Havre,  on  December 
IL  On  DecumbcriA)  it  reached  Memphis  by  steamer,  remained  partly  quics- 
««Dt  tUl  spring,  whenitEpreAdovcrtLuMiaaissippI  Valley  and  to  California. 

In  1610^  cholera  was  very  fatal  in  Bengal,  and  extended  to  the  Pun- 
}Mib  and  Into  the  central  provinces.  Following  the  two  routes  it  extended 
froni  Bombay  and  the  Puujaub  into  Persia  and  Arabia  In  1351-62-S3.  It 
claimed  11.000  victims  in  Teheran,  and  entered  Russia  by  the  Caspfon  Sea 
rent*.  Carried  to  Egypt  by  pilgrima,  it  went  to  Messina,  where  it  caused 
UUno  deallis ;  to  Prance.  U4,U)U  deaths ;  and  to  Englanil,  lO.nni  deaths.  In 
emigrant  ships  carried  it  from  Europe  to  New  York,  whenco  it 
extended  over  a  port  of  the  United  Statm  and  Cauada.  The  fourth  <>pl- 
-  ■•         Un  iaJ3-«a.    Carried  ' 
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bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  by  pilgrims.  It  broke  out  among  the  pilgrims 
at  Mecca  in  December,  1804.  Returuing  pilgrims  carried  it  to  EgjpU  It 
broke  out  at  Alexandria  in  May,  1865,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Europe.  In 
1866  it  reached  Halifax  and  New  York,  from  which  places  it  spread. 

The  great  twelfth-year  Juggernaut  epidemic  of  1841  had  scarcely  abated 
when  the  equally  great  Uurdwar  epidemic  of  1813  occurred.  In  1844 
cholera  was  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  May,  1845,  it  was  at  Kandahar,  taking 
300  lives  a  day.  It  reached  Cabul  in  June  and  Herat  in  July.  In  February, 
1846,  it  was  carried  to  Meschid,  whence  it  went  east  and  west  through 
Persia,  following  the  great  roads,  reaching  Astrabad  in  May  and  Teheran  in 
June.  Both  in  1831  and  in  1816  cholera  appeared  just  at  the  time  when 
pilpcrims  were  flocking  from  all  sides.  Following  the  west  coast  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  in  November,  1846,  it  invaded  the  same  towns  as  in  1823  and 
1831.  Here  it  remained  until  March,  1847,  when  It  reappeared  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  May  it  wa^  among  the  Cossacks,  and  then  invaded 
Russia  via  Kherzon,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Dneiper. 

Few  have  a  definite  idea  of  the  destruction  caused  by  cholera.  In 
S(?ypt  in  1883  it  caused  from  30,000  to  50,000  deaths  in  three  months. 
Going  to  France  it  claimed  15,000  victims  in  1884-86 ;  Spain  lost  180,000  people 
in  18^-85;  Italy  about  50,000  in  1884-87.  The  epidemic  cost  Europe  about 
250,000  people  and  about  ^500,000,000,  according  to  Dr.  Shakespeare. 

For  two  years  cholera,  brought  to  Jeddah  and  Mecca  by  pilgrims,  and 
distributed  through  £1  Hcdjaz,  had  threatened  Kgypt.  Both  In  1881  and  in 
1882  it  had  followed  and  preyed  upon  Egyptian  pilgrims  on  their  return  from 
Mecca.  And  Dr.  Shakespeare,  after  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence, 
concludes  that  "although  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  absolutely  trace 
the  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Damietta  in  June  of  1SS3  to  direct  introduction 
from  India,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  was  its  origin.**  It  Is 
generally  stated  that  tliis  epidemic  first  appeared  in  Europe  at  Toulon  in 
lSS-1.  But  a  report  to  the  Dejartnient  of  State  by  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Mar^ 
seillos  leaves  but  litilo  doabt  that  cholera  was  imported  into  that  city 
directly  from  K^ypt  in  1  K^,  and  that  its  presence  was  successfully  concealed 
until  after  the  Toulon  outbreak  in  1S81  and  an  investigation.  It  Is  possible 
that  it  wa.s  carried  from  Murseilles  to  Toulon  in  1881.  In  November,  1886,  it 
waH  carried  from  Genoa  to  Huenos  Ayrcs,  whence  it  spread  to  Chili,  and  in 
December  from  Italy  to  Montevideo.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  It  was  brought  to 
New  York  on  some  French  steamer  from  Marseilles,  which  had  taken  on 
emij^rants  at  Naples,  but  ellicient  sanitary  measures  saved  the  country.  Yet 
the  genns  niiglit  have  l)eeu  brought  from  Marseilles  or  Toulon  before  the 
presence  of  cholera  was  recognized  or  admitted  In  those  cities.  Or  it  might 
have  Iwen  brought  directly  from  Egypt  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  1883. 

It  is  beyond  human  possibility  to  put  India  in  good  sanitary  condition 
in  any  reasonable  time,  and  to  make  the  pilgrims  observe  the  commonest 
rules  of  hygiene  and  cleanliness  would  require  two  soldiers  for  each  pilgrim. 
The  most  riotous  imagination  could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  filth  of  India 
and  Egypt  and  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  pilgrims,  for  when  people 
use  the  same  water  for  bathing,  washing  soiled  clothes,  and  drinking, 
they  are  scarcely  ripe  for  moral  suasion.  So  long  as  the  pilgrimages  oon- 
tiiuic  Europe  and  this  country  will  lie  endangered  and  will  be  visited  by 
choU'ra.  In  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  precautionary  meaaunB. 
These  millions  should  be  speut  in  a  definite  and  efficient  manner. 

l*Kuui>i,  HI.  William  G.  Eoau0ioN,  IL IX 
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BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ABGYLL. 


Ik  wbitikg  for  American  readers  maiuly  I  feel  as  if  I  were  ad- 
dressing friends.  Some  of  the  most  intimate  friends  I  have  ever 
had  in  life  have  been  Americans,  and  these  include  not  a  few  of 
the  greatest  names  in  American  literature  and  politics  during  the 
last  forty  years. 

I  took  an  early  part  in  trying  to  set  right  the  misguided  cur- 
rent of  feeling  which  at  first  set  strongly  in  England  against  the 
American  Union  in  the  great  Civil  War.  Both  on  the  ground 
that  slavery  was  the  institution  really  fought  for  by  the  South, 
and  also  on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  the  American  Union  to 
fight  for  its  single  nationality,  I  felt  that  the  **  North  "  was  in 
the  right,  and  that  the  cause  of  civilization  was  at  stake  in  the 
success  of  the  Union. 

My  feeling  and  opinion  on  the  Irish  question  of  Home  Rule 
is  founded  on  the  same  convictions.  Irish  Home  Rule  is — in 
one  well-known  word — "  Secesh."  The  profession  to  keep  unity 
under  a  common  crown  is  insincere  with  all  the  Irish  leaders, 
and  it  is  inspired  by  ignorance  among  the  few  who  are  sincere  in  it. 

Under  the  united  constitution  the  crown  has  no  power  ex- 
cept through  a  parliamentary  majority  and  an  executive  cabinet 
dependent  thereupon.  A  united  nationality  cannot  be  main- 
tained with  one  crown  unsupported  by  one  supreme  parliament. 
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The  Gladstonian  proposal  is  to  set  up  in  Ireland  a  separate  i 
parliament  with  a  separate  executive  government,  through  which! 
alone  the  powers  of  the  crown  could  be  exerted,  except  on  a  few; 
enumerated    subjects.     Even    supposing    that    those    excepted 
powers  could  be  maintained  against  the  constant  inevitable  pres- 
sure to  break  <lown  the  walls  of  the  limitation,  they  would  be  use- , 
less  to  defend  the  individual  subjects,  or  citizens,  of  the  Irish  ) 
people  from  legislative  attacks  ujion  life,  liberty,  and  property.      \ 

Even  in  the  case  of  our  large  colonies  the  veto  power  of  the 
crown  over  the  legislation  of  the  colonial  parliaments  is  practically 
nil.  It  may  delay,  it  may  compel,  reconsideration,  but  anything 
more  than  this  would  be  resented,  and  a  real  veto  could  only  bc\ 
enforced  at  the  cost  of  separation.  Tl)e  pretext  that  the  new 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  only  '*  statutory "  is  transparent 
sophistry.  The  abstract  right  of  an  originally  imperial  parlia- 
ment to  repeal  all  or  any  of  its  own  enactments  is  a  purely 
theoretical  and  visionary  right.  It  would  be  practically  impotent 
to  repeal  any  of  the  acts  conferring  responsible  government  ou 
our  larger  colonies.  The  same  abstract  doctrine  was  the  doctrine 
ou  which  the  taxation  of  the  New  England  colonies  was  defended 
by  the  ministers  of  George  III.,  and  it  is  even  now  impossible  to 
say  that  their  egregious  folly  in  that  policy  was,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  that  word,  illegal. 

This  pretext,  therefore,  is  futile.  In  the  act  of  creating  a  new  » 
parliament  for  Ireland  we  shall  undoubtedly  divest  ourselves  of  j 
all  power  to  take  back  what  we  have  once  given,  except,  of  course, 
at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  and  to  this  alternative  we  should  be 
unquestionably  driven  if  the  anticipations  are  fulfilled,  in  which  I 
fully  share.  Sooner  or  later,  such  antagonisms  would  be  <ieveloped 
that  Great  Hritain  would  be  compelled  to  restore  and  assert  herj 
national  unity,  and  her  imperial  authority,  by  force.  And  this 
remedy  was  actually  contemplated  by  some  of  the  Gladstonian 
leaders  when  they  defended  the  proposal  of  188t>.  Sir  William 
Ilarcourt,  in  his  8])eech  on  that  bill,  frankly  owned  that  he  could 
not  sav  he  was  confident  as  t«3  the  use  to  which  the  Irish  leaders 
would  put  their  newly  acquired  powers.  But  ho  pointed  out, 
that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  we  should  have  more  than 
thirty  millions  against  less  than  five  millions,  to  secure  a  remedy. 
This  was  a  threat  of  the  use  of  force  very  thinly  disguised. 

Americans,  therefore,  may   depend   u{K)n  it  that  we  feel  that' 
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we  are  fighting  the  same  battle  they  fought  against  '^  Secession,*'  | 
and  against  the  breaking  up  of  our  national  unity. 

But  then  there  is  more  than  this  behind.  Our  colonists  carry 
with  them  aH  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  common  law  of 
England  respecting  all  the  rights  and  mutual  obligations  of  men 
to  each  other  in  society.  It  was  the  same  with  the  older  colonies 
now  constituting  the  American  Union.  The  colonists  wore  not 
anarchists.  They  kept  that  rich  inheritance  of  law  which  was 
tlieir  own  inheritance  as  much  as  it  is  our  inheritance  at  home. 
Accordingly  when  the  Union  was  formed,  each  of  the  colonies  kei)t 
this  inheritance,  and  guarded  it  by  a  few  general  clauses  in 
the  constitution  ;  few  and  general  as  these  clauses  were  tliey  were 
enough  for  the  purpose  then — ^because  there  was  no  party 
existing  which  called  in  question  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  civilized  society.  But  when  the  great  slavery  rebellion  was 
suppressed  the  need  was  felt  of  strengthening  the  clauses  by 
more  significant  additions  ;  and  now  under  the  shield  of  your 
constitution  every  citizen  of  your  Union  is  guaranteed  against  the 
loss  of  life,  liberty  and  property,  by  any  anarchical  legislation  of 
individual  States. 

It  mav  well  seem  incredible  to  Americans  when  I  tell  them 
that  in  the  Gladstonian  scheme  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  no 
such  security  was  given  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  citizoiu 
as  is  thus  j)rovided  in  your  constitution.  All  proi)erty  and 
all  liberty  was  left  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  Pari  in - 
ment.  So  monstrous  a  proposition  had  never  been  made  before 
by  any  statesman. 

It  is  not  therefore  the  fear  of  religious  per.secution  in  any 
direct  form  that  has  given  voice  to  the  indignation  of  Ulster. 
Thev  fear  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life  tolerable  to  frec^  and 
rivilized  men.  The  majority  in  the  new  Irish  Parliament  are 
frure  to  be  men  who  have  avowed  principles  and  desires  which 
are  fatal  to  all  industrial  progress  or  to  the  secure  enjoyment  of 
any  property.  I  regard  the  voice  of  Ulster,  which  reprosonts  tlu; 
greatest  industrial  centre  in  the  whole  island,  as  the  voice  also  of 
the  minority  over  the  wJiole  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  They  dread 
the  loss  of  all  those  securities  for  individual  liberty  and  for  prop- 
erty which  is  accorded  under  the  American  (institution  to  all  its 
citizens  in  all  the  States. 

I  understand  that  in  the  United  States  the  charter  of  the  old 
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English  sovereigns  which  were  given  in  the  (ten)  colonies  are  the 
recognized  title  deeds  of  much  property  all  over  the  country. 
It  may  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand  many  times  ;  but  the 
original  title  has  been  the  fountain  and  the  source  of  all  security. 
Americans  have  thus  secured  for  themselves  a  perfect  continuity 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  liberties  and  securities  on  which 
society  reposes  in  England.  All  their  later  legislation  has  gone 
upon  similar  lines,  and  spoliation  has  been  impossible.  Compare 
this  with  the  prospects  in  Ireland.  Many  of  the  Irish  nationalis 
leaders  are  pure  anarchists  on  all  questions  connected  with  prop 
erty:  and  some  of  them  have  avowed  their  intention  to  treat 
waste  paper  all  titles  to  property  coming  from  English  sovereign^ 
or  parliaments.  The  Grladstonian  scheme  of  Home  Rule  made  nA 
provision  against  such  a  danger  as  this.  There  was  no  grand  ^ 
declaration  such  as  you  have  in  your  constitution,  in  favor  of  the 
sacredness  of  contracts,  or  of  the  sacred ness  of  property  in  all  its 
forms. 

The  assertion,  therefore,  that  in  tlieir  determined  resistance  to 
such  a  fearful  revolution  the  people  of  Ulster  are  merely  seeking 
to  maintain  an  old  religious  ^'  ascendancy  *'  over  their  Catholic 
follow  citizens,  is  an  assertion  which  can  only  be  described  as  an 
infamous  falsehood.  I  do  not  myself  fear  any  direct  form  of 
religious  persecution.  Tlie  day  for  that  is  gone  by  ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland  powers  of  plunder  would  undoubtedly  be  given  to 
local  bodies  in  which  priests  would  reign  supreme  over  an 
ignorant,  superstitious,  and  dependent  population  of  peasants,  and 
of  anarchical  fanatics  who  may  be  of  any  religion  or  of  none. 

Let  the  American  people  clearly  understand  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  to  invest  tlie  Irish  Parliament  with  power  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  which  your  constitution  gives  to  any  State,  al- 
though, as  regards  those  States,  there  never  has  been,  nor  is  there 
now,  any  serious  danger  of  such  powers  being  abused  as  they  cer- 1 
tainly  would  bo  in  Ireland. 

[jot  me  warn  Americans  of  another  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
They  must  not  trust  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertions 
al)out  the  past  history  of  Ireland.  All  his  utterances  have  been, 
at  the  loiist.  one-sided  and  i)artisan  in  character.  Very  often  they 
have  been  in  absolute  defiance  of  the  facts.  For  example,  he  has 
lately  represented  his  scheme  as  one  which  merely  proposed  to  re- 
store to  Ireland  some  limited  share  of  the  power  of  self-government 
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which  ahe  lind  om^e  eDJujecJ,  and  of  wli  ich  she  was  deprived  at  the 

UnjoD.     The  fnct  Ih  that  Ireland  never  hfis  had  a  Parliament  withi 

one-tenth  of  the  enormous  power  he  would  have  given  under  his) 

scheme  of  1886.     During  all   the   middle  ages  Ireland   had  aoi 

parliament  at  all,  in   the  modern   sense  of  the  word.     The  body' 

which  had  the  name  waa  not  a  parliament  representing  all  Ireland, 

nt  merely  a  local  council  representing  a  small  area  round  Dublin 

lllcd   "The  Pale,"  which  was  an   area  mainly  peopled  by  the 

rSormBn  and   Anglo-Saxon  "Colonists."     Il  never  did  represent 

the  great  maea  of  the  Celtic  people.     Since  the  Reformation  what 

professed  to  be  the  Irish  Parliament  was  representative,  practically, 

of  the  Protestant))  only ;   and    when,  in  a  moment  of  imperml. 

,  Grattan  wning  from  England  a  parliament  noniinallyi 

taclcpendent,  that  parliament  retained  its  exclusive  character  of  I 

r»  purely  Protestant  asicmbly.     Aud  even   in  this  character  its'. 

"independence"  was  a  farce,  because   it  had  no  executive,  and ' 

every  bill  it  piissed>  which  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Imperial 

Uovernment,  was  instantly  disallowed.     In  aSairs  which  may  be 

called  municipal  they  had  some  power,  and  very  badly  they  used 

Mnch  of  the  legislation  they  adopted  was  "protectionist"  to 

ft  degree  which  no  party  in  the   United  States  would  promote. 

panties  on  corn  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  moat  valuable 

•tnreM,  and  to  this  day  the  exhausting  effects  of  their   foolish 

^Rlatioa  tolls  upon  the  agricultural  industry  of  Ireland, 

I  mention  Mr.  Gladstone's  misrepreaentationa  on  the  subject 

of   Irish   history   merely  to   give  a  specimen  of   what  I  mean . 

The  same  tone  of   inflated  fable  about  Irish  history  colors  every 

speech  ho  makes,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  say  that  it  represents 

«ren  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  it  would  leave  us  in  bewilder- 

mflot  how  he  never  discovered  all  this  till  he  wad  past  ?5  years  uf 

age,  and  how  he,  even  Up  to  that  age,  denounced  those  Irishmen 

wito  hold  similar  language  as  the  excuse  for  their  violent  and 

levolationary  remedies.     It  is  in  vain  to  go  back  to  Irish  history ' 

■  establish  any  real  connection  between  the  long  miseries  of  the 

ffnlry  and  the  English  invasion,  or  the  later  English  coloniza- 

Hontttlembort,  the  noblest  representative  of  the  French 

Itholic  laity  in  onr  time,  has  recorded  in  his  beautiful  hook  on 

e  "  Monks  of  the  West"  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  his 

tdingi  in  Irish  history.     The  early  Celtic  Church  took  a  noble 

:  in  the  missionary  work  of  Western  Christianity.     But.   for 
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that  golden  age  of  Irish  history  we  must  go  back  some  1,300  years. 
Even  then  the  Celtic  Church  had  incurable  vices  of  constitution* 
It  was  as  ''  tribal "  as  the  Celtic  clans.     It  joined  and  8timalated\ 
all  their  barbarous  intertribal  wars.     The  monastic  bodies  f ought i 
with  each  other,  and  slaughtered  each  other,  and  wasted  eaeh\ 
other^s  lands  continually.    No  civilized  law  existed  in  the  country,  I 
except  the  law  of  England,  in  the  small  area  of  the  Pale.     TW 
murderous  conflicts  which  were  continuous  for  many  centnrie 
desolated  the  country  and  decimated  the  population.     It  is  the 
grossest  of  all  historical  delusions  that  the  miseries  of  Ireland 
have  been  due  to  external  causes.     They  were  due  to  the  otter 
absence  of  civilizing   institutions ;  aud   that  again  was  due  to/ 
the  fact  that  Ireland  was  never  conquered  as  England  was  con- 
quered.    No  race  superior  in  organization  ever  made  itself  com-  / 
plete  master  of  the  country.     In  England  wo  are  now  all  proud' 
of  **  the  Conquest."    It  was  a  great  step  in  our  progress.     The 
poorer  Irish  longed  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  English  law. 
But  the  Celtic  chiefs  and  the  half-Celticized  Norman  lords  pre- 
ferred their  own  tribal  usages,  because  these  gave  them  more  com- 
plete power  over  the  people. 

The  most  striking  calamity  which  has  ever  happened  to  anyi 
modern  people  was  the  Irish  famine  of  1846-7.  In  one  sense  of  ^ 
the  word,  it  was  the  fault  of  nobody.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  due 
to  causes  the  result  of  which  no  man  foresaw.  Nevertheless,  those 
causes  were  exclusively  connected  with  habits  peculiarly  Irish.  I 
mean  the  habit  of  contentment  with  a  very  low  standard  of  life, 
of  occupying  and  cultivating  the  ground  in  small  patches  con- 
tinually more  and  more  subdivided,  and  producing  chiefly,  almost 
only,  a  crop  which  turned  out  to  bo  singularly  precarious.  No- 
body foresaw  that  precariousness.  But  the  precariousness  of  the 
potato  did  not  starve  thousands  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  be- 
cause the  Irish  habits  of  occupation  had  long  been  superseded  by 
more  civilized  methods  of  holding  and  cultivating  land.  The 
enormous  multiplication  of  the  population  of  Ireland  between 
1708  and  184G,  an  increase  from  four  and  a  half  millions  to  above 
eight  millions,  did  not  show  any  political  misgovern ment.  Men 
do  not  thus  multiply  under  bad  government.  What  it  did  show 
was  bad  economic  conditions,  and  these  can  bo  traced  with  cer- 
tainty and  precision  to  the  survival  in  Ireland  of  semi-barbarous 
habits,  which  were  peculiarly  Irish.     Yet  the  great  calamity  of 
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the  Irish  famine  is  continually  charged  by  the  Irish  orators  upon 
the  English  government^  with  which  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do. 

What  Ireland  wants  now  is  peace  and  the  reign  of  law.  All 
grievances  have  been  removed.  Such  was  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  in  1885.  Nothing  has  happened 
to  justify  his  retreat  from  this  great  confession.  Parliamentary 
convenience,  and  nothing  else,  has  led  to  his  passionate  retrac- 
tions, and  his  appeals  to  ignorance  in  support  of  his  new 
schemes. 

I  have  written  this,  currente  calamo.  But  I  wish  my 
American  friends  to  understand  that  it  is  on  principles  well 
understood  among  them,  and  which  they  consider  dear  in  their 
own  constitution,  that  so  many  here  are  determined  to  resist  and 
oppose  to  the  uttermost  the  anarchical  attempt  to  disintegrate  the 
United  Kingdom — just  as  they  resisted  the  attempt  to  break  up 
the  United  Republic  in  the  interests  of  slavery  and  secession. 

Argyll. 
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''.iL.i.y  .//■-'/   1.1. •    i,*t.\.i/':  *A  *'  it'iift  who  oi^A  dailj,'" 

' ,« < » .J . /, .  /.  . /.  / «  / •■  ;x'i . /; ;/  i*« J ^.  JiV^r y  r> y  ih';  poor  fellow  who  is 
i.<//r  .-^i'ji  Kji  ifj  Mi4  it.,- ft 'tin  of  Ov:t/>r  Msxtif-Aih — who,  intOAicaied 
•1.:  )«  iiii-  t  o  I  t/« '  14  Aji.li  (.fi«:  of><;fi  air  arj'i  th';  fair  fields  bathed  in 
■'iiili^lit..    .'.<«.•!     n'ii\tih'/,     fi.t:\.i     iioUiin^fy     of    spring's    yoang 

•  .III r..'i:.< ;  jij  r.i.ij'i yjiipT  'I'M'ri'/  Uii«i  H/#rt  of  Ktrangc  aatobiog- 
i.ijiliy,  oiHi   liii'lo   Hi    Utf    "ffoiia''   Mif;  very  beginning  of  the 

•  liliiiiiiii  iliul.  \nM  i'.t'.i/.i-A  upon  l.li(:  wriUiV.  It  came  about  at  the 
iiiiin  wlitii  lin  iif'.liii'vr'l  (.liiri  riiin;irkabl«;  work,  at  the  precise 
Hiiiiiiiiiil  wliifii  llitii  wliirli  Ki:ii'iM'j*  r.iillri  tin;  p<irio(l  of  incubation 
piivi!  jiiai  II  III  ilit^  |iMiiifii  of  ri^nl.littiHMnNH.  Indeed,  (hiy  de  Mau- 
piindiuil  liml  ivi'ii  piihMi-il  lliMiii|.;li  two  of  tlie  Htati'ri,  wliich^  in  this 
liiiyiiliiiMiH,  Hiii-iuMMt  nicli  nllirr  MiatlinniuticMilly  ;  incubation,  rest- 
litMNMuMM,  pnrnni'iiiinii.   iiiiit  ittMiMMiLia,     I'lNir  great  writer,  whose 
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taSeriDga  are  80  clearly  perceived  in  this  short  taU>,  writteu  like 
p  coufeasioa,  in  the  form  of  a  joarnal  : 

"Jfay  10.— I  ftm  decidedly  ill.    .    .    .     I  have  conitaiitlj  that  trigbttal 

utlon  o[  a  threateniDg  daiiKet,  Ibat  dread  of  a  coming  misCortauc,  or  of 
approaching  death. 

"  MayM. — I  have  Just  coaaulted  m;  doctor.  He  fonnd  m;  palse  rapid, 
ere  dilated,  nerven  vlbratiug.  but  nitboat  anj  alarming  symptom.  1  am  to 
uso  douches  aad  drlak  bromide  of  potassium.    .    .    , 

"  Jtfay  £i.—l  sleep  .  ,  .  two  or  three  hount  ,  ,  .  then  a  dream, 
no.  a  nightmare,  seizes  me.  ,  .  .  Someone  approaches  me,  looks  at  me, 
feels  of  me,  Jampa  on  taj  bed.  ...  I  wake  in  terror.  ...  I  light  m; 
eandle,    I  am  alone. 

"  June  Z.-'Hr  condition  is  oggravatad  stUl  more.  What  can  be  the 
matter  with  mo  t    The  bromide  has  no  elTect.    ..." 

And  the  joiimitl  t^ee  on  thus,  almost  like  a  medical  report, 
jlritb  a  scientifically  exact  delineatiou  of  suffering  (''A  shudder 
[aebes  mo,  not  a  abivertiig  with  coEd,  but  a  strange  chill  of  an- 
guish"), np  to  the  last  line,  wheu  the  author's  hero — and  oun 
ihinlu  then  of  the  author  himself — cries  out:  "I  mast  kill 
mjself  I " 

And  while  I  um  reading  over  this  "  Horla,"  to  seek  there  for 
the  trace,  to  find  there  the  premonitions,  of  the  misfortune  that 
has  overwhelmed  M.  de  Manpassaat,  I  cannot  keep  from  seeing 
him  again,  revolver  iu  hand,  iu  the  room  at  Cannet,  trying  to 
<«scape  by  suicide  from  that  other  Horla  whose  sinister  approach 
h«  folt ;  the  mHiiia  of  persecution. 

Very  certainly  M.  de  Maupassant  was  haunted  by  I  know  not 

What  delirious  fancies,  the  terror  and  also  the  vertigo  of  death, 

Ale  pang  of  the  infinite,  when  he  wrote  that  short,  grim  story 

lilich  seems  to  ua  to-day  30  mournfully  prophetic. 

But  it  would  not  bo  exact  tc  say  that  the  artist  who  is  in  love 

I)  the  Mystery  of  the  Unknowable,  who  is  attracted,  and  urged 

El  by  the  Fantastic  or  by  the  Infinite,  is  necessarily  condemned 

ta  ptiychical  condition  like  that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Horla." 

)«mcntia  is  not  the  result  of  certain  kinds  of  work  any  more 

Wn  the  tMte  for  such  researches  and  the  habit  of  making  them 

B  the  signs  of  any  derangement  whatever.     An  artist,  a  writer, 

B  every  milieu,  treat  every  sabjeot,  without  submitting  to 

t  hifluMice  of  it,  just  as  a  general  can  cross  the  thick  of  the 

jght  without  being  wounded. 

It  is  noverthelcss  (rue  that  certain  subjects  are  nnwlioleaome, 
H^nieting,  perilous.     The  novelist,  seated  at  his  work-table,  the 
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dramatic  writer  imagining  the  play  which  is  to  attract  and  8tir 
the  pablic,  is  inevitably  constrained  to  a  sort  of  auto-suggestion. 
They  must  really  see  their  characters  live  and  act ;  and^  what  is 
more,  they  see  life  as  their  heroes  see  it.  There  can  be  no  really 
engrossing  creation  without  tliis  fusing  of  created  and  creator. 
Balzac,  dying,  sent  them  to  look  for  Dr.  Bixion,  the  great  phy- 
sician of  the  "Com6die  Humaine  !"  "Only  Bixion  can  save 
me  !  If  Bixion  does  not  come,  if  they  do  not  find  Bixion,  I  am 
lost !''    Thus  was  life  attached  to  his  dream. 

When  the  matter  in   question,  then,  is  to  give  the  reader  or 
the  spectator  that  sensation  of  anguish,  that  "strange  shudder'^  of 
which  Maupassant  speaks — which  is  not  "  a  shiver  as  of  cold  " — 
how  could  the  author  avoid  condemning  himself  to  this  indefina- 
ble disturbance  ?     The  sentiment  that  one  wishes   to  render 
must  first  be  experienced.      If  the  Paradox  of  Diderot  is  often 
true  for  the  actor — and  that  is  still  a  debatable  point — it  is  not 
so  for  the  man  of  letters.     The  littiraieur  proceeds  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  paper  as  Talma  (who  was  not  of  Diderot^s  opinion) 
used  to  proceed  when  he  wished  to  make  an  audience  shudder. 
The  tragedian  practised  auto-suggestion,  as  we  should  say  to-day. 
He  forced  himself  to  imagine  that  all  the  spectators  who  were 
there  before  him — everyone,  without  an  exception — had  been  in 
a  sense  decapitated,  and  that,  in  place  of  the  countenance  which 
he  really  saw,  each  bore  a  skull  on  his  shoulders.     Yes,  a  skull, 
with  the  eye-sockets  empty  and  the  jaws  without  gums — like  the 
skulls  that  the  grave-diggers  in  "  Hamlet "  tumble  about  with 
their  spades.     And,  submitting  to  this  ghastly  illusion,  forcing 
himself  to  believe  that  he  wiis  playing  the  tragedy  before  an  assem- 
bly of  skeletons,  like  those  visions  of  dead  monks  that  are  to  be  seen 
at  Palermo  or  in  the  Capucine  galleries  at  Rome,  Talma  really  ex- 
IKTionced  a  profound  terror ;  and  in  feeling  it,  shaken  with  a  hor- 
ror that  had  been  an  effort  of  the  will,  he  communicated  this  very 
sluuider,  this  terror,  this  impression  of  fear,  to  all  that  house,  to 
all  those  crowds  of  spectators.     There  was,  as  it  were,  a  pheuom- 
tmon  of  repercussion,  at  once  artistic  and  physiological.     Talma 
shuddereil  because  he  really  saw  what  he  wished  to  see, — skele- 
tons ;  and  those  false  skeletons,  those  flesh-and-blood  spectators, 
shuddered   in  their  turn  because  they  sate,  not  Talma  playing 
Orostei,  but  Orestes  himself,  Orentes  distracted,  Orestes  wild  with 
fear,  On^ntes  pursued  by  the  Furies. 
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I  do  not  know  of  an;  example  of  artistic  auto-suggestion  more 

P'KrikiDg  and  mora  curious  than  tbat.      M.    Moiinot-SuUy  is   a 

Klittle  after  the  snmiT  uriler,  ami  I  recollect  that  at  the  dress  re- 

l-bearaal  of  "  Uamtet "  he  was  late.     The  stage  was  waiting.     I 

fBent  to  have  him  aummouod  by  the  call-boy.     He  returned  in  a 

I  tnoRient  aud  told  me  that  M,  Mounet-Sully  could  not  come  down 

from  hia  dressing- room  then  because  his  costume  wiu  not  quite 

ready.     "What!  It  was  finished  a  week  ago,  that  costume.     Ifc 

was  tried  on  and  woro.     It  is  complete  aud  pei'fect."    Yes,  the 

r  ooatume  was  complete,  but  under  his  doublet  M.  Mounet-Sully 

I  wore  braces,  and  at  the  last  moment  he  hud  considered  that  he 

mint  have  black  ones — mourning  braces — becanse  Hamlel  waa 

droased  from  head  to  foot  in  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Those  tower  strata  of  costume  had  annoyed  bini.     "'The  public 

would  not  see  them,  but  I  should  see  them."    This  was  not  the 

L  auto-suggestion  of  Talma  ;   but  the  sentiment  comes  from  the 

F«aa«  need — tliu  need  for  the  artist  to  believe  himself  the  char- 

f  sct«r  ho  plays,  the  hero  he  represents. 

Thna  writers,  and  writers  more  than  other  artists,  incarnate 
^tbcmselTea  in  the  beings  whom  they  set  in  motion.  Guatave 
Planbert  believed  himself  a  Carthaginian  while  he  was  working 
"Salammb'X"  I  once  heard  il.  do  Ooncourt  say,  naively 
igh,  but  in  «aber  truth,  no  doubt, :  "  I'm  broken  up  ;  have 
fust  written  a  love  scene."  UoSmann,  when  he  invented  his 
"CoHtcB,"  liad  before  his  eyes,  and  even  under  his  hand — for  he 
placed  them  after  the  fashion  of  Uttlo  marionettes,  rough  models, 
on  his  desk— tbe  droll  personages -which  he  called  up  from  the 
I  de{ithB  of  his  dream. 

To  snm  up,  all  that  is  no  mor«  than  putting  into  practice  the 
tftld,  the  eternal  precept  of  Honico  ;    "  If  you   want  me  to  weep, 
Bret  weep  youraelf."    Or,  since  wo  are  concprned  with  the  shud- 
der in  literature  :  "  If  you  want  me  to  shudder,  begin  by  shudder- 
ing."   1  can  well  believe  that  Edgar  Poe  was  not  very  calm,  not 
■■kughtng  in  "  full-throated  ease," — like  Alexander  Dumas  writing 
"  Mo  usque  tai  res," — when  he  waa  summoning  up  the  horrors 
f  the  Rnu  Morgue  and -the  frightfal,  mathematically  ferocious 
torment  of  the  "  Pondulnm,"  And  by  what  likeness  of  sentiments, 
;  rather,  what  community  of  senaationB,  was  Charles  Bandelaire 
«ho  revealed  Poe  to  France — drawn  towards  the  genius  of  the 
^nerican  anthor  ?    Vidor  Hugo's  saying  to  Baudelaire,  after  the 
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publication  of  the  **  Fleiirs  du  Mai/'  has  often  been  quoted  : 
"  Vou8  avez  cree  tin  fnnjton  ?iouveau,"  It  was  precisely  this  new 
shudder  which  Charles  Baudelaire  founds  and  was  delighted 
with^  in  Edgar  Poc.  There  was  in  him  an  echo^  so  to  say,  a  re- 
fraction, a  repercussion,  of  Baudelaire's  own  humor. 

Medicine — or  at  least  Ilystcn,  in  his  dictionary — defines  h 
frisson  as  "an  unequal  and  irregular  trembling  which  precedes 
fever.  '*  This  trembling  is  exactly  what  follows  the  perusal  of  some 
extraordinary  tale  of  Poe's,  of  some  poesie  macabre  by  Baudelaire. 
There  is  I  know  not  what  artistic  hysteria  in  the  case  of  these 
remarkable  men,  studying  with  a  feverish  ardor  *'man  out  9f 
tune" — to  cite  Baudelaire  himself — '^  the  contradiction  set  up 
between  the  nerves  and  the  spirit ;  that  strange,  disturbing 
something  which  makes  grief  express  itself  by  laughter,  as  death 
finds  expression  in  a  grin."  And  to  this  morbid  derangement, 
which  produces  masterpieces  among  its  other  manifestations — as 
certain  maladies  of  plants  give  their  flowers  more  exquisite  colors 
— these  seekers  after  the  shudder  added  the  analysis  of  ^'  all  that 
element  of  imagination  which  floats  about  tlie  nervous  man  and 
leads  him  to  evil."  I  am  still  quoting  from  Baudelaire,  and,  in 
very  truth,  all  that  element  of  the  imagination  of  which  he 
speaks  is  precisely  what  Maupassant  pursued  in  his  brain-sick 
visions ;  it  is  the  invisible,  the  infinite,  the  "  Horla." 

The  imaginary  floats,  moreover,  about  humanity,  like  the 
atoms  in  the  air  it  breathes.  The  fantastic,  the  macabre,  the 
mystery,  the  shudder,  surround  us,  constrain,  master  us.  There 
is  no  need  of  being  a  Baudelaire  to  meet  the  disquieting,  the 
morbid,  in  the  daily  course  of  life.  Every  man  who,  returning 
from  a  ball  or  from  the  play,  has  found  himself  alone  on  coming 
home,  and  has  by  chance,  in  his  empty  room,  seen  his  own 
image  reflected  in  the  glass  after  lamp  or  candle  is  lighted,  has 
inevitably  experienced  a  strange  sensation  of  disquiet  if  not  of 
terror.  The  feeble  light  sends  to  the  mirror  but  a  discolored  re- 
flection, {mlc,  and  enveloped  in  that  strange  fluidity  which  the 
painters  call  h  flou.  One  sees  himself  in  this  frame  only  under 
u  livid  and,  as  it  were,  a  phantasmatic  aspect.  The  color  seems 
dimmer,  the  glance  more  strange.  It  is  no  longer  a  reflection,  it 
woald  8eoni»  that  one  sees.  It  is  an  apparition  ;  and  this  silent 
apeotre  looks  at  you  with  a  sort  of  silent  keenness.  It  would  not 
do  to  remain  too  long  before  tliat  vision  and  in  its  penumbra. 
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P  The  glftnce  at  that  reflection,  lookwl  at  thus,  in  the  tniddio  of 
I  the  night,  has  Bometbing  of  the  attraction  of  an  abyaa.  It  is  no 
I  longer  the  "  Ego"  who  is  there,  immovable.  It  is  the  ghost  of 
^tho  "Ego,"  the  shudder,  the  intangible,  the  inviaible,  the 
"Horla,"  the  horrible  and  eternal  "Horla." 

And  what  is  proved  by  this  terror  which  man  feels  in  the  face 

I  of  certain  mysti-iriea  of  his  moral  destiny  or  his  bodily  suSeringa, 

lof  his  faitli  orof  his  intellect  ?    What  is  proved  by  that  shudder 

^Which  chilU  na  sometimes  aa  it  lifted  the  hair  of  the  prophet 

Er.ekiel  ?    Thnt  humanity,  however  much  in  love  it  may  be  with 

bct,  with  bnile  obvious  fact,  however  machit  maybe  swept  along 

'  B  train  of  science,  has  always  the  need,  the  thirst  for  some- 

hm^otthe  ft^^0fir/,  which  is  sometimoa  the  consoling  utterance 

r  eternal   poetry — poetry,  with  all  its  caresaea,  its  sedaction,  its 

nthnsiasm,  its  pity — aometimea  the  sombre  gulf,  the  black  hole 

ot  raadnesB  1 

Atl   the  unquiet  souls,  all  the   troubled  brains  of  this  close 

of  the  Century,  demand  the  beyond,  seek  it  and  summon  it.     One 

Lof  the  most  ronmrknblo  of  the  naturalistic  romancers  of  these  latter 

■days,   M.  J.  K.  Kuysmans,  wrote  not  long  ago  a  book  entitled 

"La-Baa,"    and   in   this   "over  there"   he  reconntod  all   the 

Djrsteriea   of  certain    strange    associations,  groups    of   the   un- 

iced  seeking  "the  beyond"   in  the   dark  practices  of  tht- 

Pbliwrk  ma«e. 

I  know  not  whether  tlie  black  nii»shaa  many  devotees  iii  this 

year  of  grace  189?.     To  bo  <juite  uandid,  1  do  not  believe  that  it 

haa.     M.  lluyanians  has  put  into  the  work.  I  fancy,  moi-e  of  in- 

[Tention  than  of  certifitid  fact.     But  what  is  certain  Is  that  the 

injfitery,  the  unknown,  the  OfTOj/f — to  use  just  the  word — counts  de- 

pdMly  a  large  number  of  adepts.  It  isnsignillcunt  movement,  too, 

pkbieb  drawa  so  many  people  at  thp  present  day  towards  that  other 

{■hndder,  which  [  sliall  call  the  shudder  of  magic.     The  blame  of 

t  rests  with  materiall>;m.     After  its  extremes  of  bestiality  an 

Idealistic  reaction  was  inevitable.     This  idealism  merely  becomes 

|BXC««sivtt  in  its  turn,  and  we  see   the  Miigi  born  again.     The 

roocb  spirit  is  termed  Chaldean,  though  only  in  exceptioual 

hstancos,  to  be  sure  ;  and  the  Sar  Pelatlnr,  who  professes  in  his 

S  a  sort  of  odd.  magic  Catholicism, — the  Sar,  who  is  one 

t  the  rooont  cariosities  of  t'aria.  only  appears  as  a  phenomenon 

s  with  his  eccentricity  mnoh  more  than  he  attracts  by 
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hie  talent,  which  1%  neverthelesB  real,  intereBtiiig,  and  not  to  be 
denied. 

It  iif  none  the  less  true  tlrii-t-  this  taste  for  oocnltifim  has  made 

pr€>greB8.    Magic  has  gpecuil  libraries  and  accredited  romanoezs  : 

and  it  haH  just  uia^ie  a    recruit  in  the  person    of  M.    Gilbert 

Augustiii   Thierry,   nephew    of    the    illustrious   author  of    the 

•'  itttciu  Aferoviugieiiis."     Again  it  is  proved  that  humanitr  does 

not  live   by  hrea^i  alone,  and    the  discoveries  of  science  do  not 

hatiufy   its  ap|jetite.      Myster}'  is  still   necessaiy,    will  ever   be 

nwe««ary  tx>  it ;  and  this  renewal  of  occultism  is  a  strange  svmp- 

u>m  in  a  c^juntry  and  at  a    period   which  hare  produced  those 

true  magi,  Pa»teur  and  Berthelot. 

Science,  moreover,  must  share  in  this  taste  for  the  unreal,  in 
tliirt  love  of  the  shudder,  just  as  in  a  conflagration  one  makes  pan 
of  tlie  fire.     Forever  will  man  take  pleasure  in  being  afraid,  in 
subjecting  himself  Ui  fear  for  its  own   sake.     -'I  am  afraid  of 
nothing  BO  much  as  of   fear,"  said    Montaigne.     He   was  right. 
Uut  the  love  of  fear,  the*  taste  for  the  shudder,  is  with   most  men 
a  little  in  the  nature  of  coquetry  with  the  infinite,  a  sort  of  flirU- 
tion  with  th(i  greatest   of   terrors.     The  child   shudders  at  its 
nurscj'H  tuleH,  the  man  at  ghost-storieri,  the  woman  at  narrations 
of  sefpentH.     It   is   the    contribution  paid  to  human  weakness. 
And  then  we  brave  this  wholly  literary  shudder,  and  seem  to  be 
rather  heroic  for  having  done  so. 

It  would  be  inexact,  when  all  is  said,  to  affirm  that  there  are 
not  in  life  strange  problems,  of  which  the  solution  escapes  us. 
Among  these  are  telepathic  transmissions,  and  I  could  cite  many 
oth(;rs.  I  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  this  unknowable  which  draws 
niKpiiet  spirits,  like  Baudelaire,  Maupassant,  and  so  many  others, 
and  brings  about  the  shudder  in  literature,  and  they  are  not  all 
of  the  unbalanced  order — tliese  disturbed  si)irits.  They  are  curi- 
ous, !K>  doubt,  and  taken  with  the  dear-obscure  of  human  brains 

if  I  may  so  say, — but  they  are  not  diseiised. 

The  two  most  disturbing  tales  in  the  French  literature  of  these 
hist  thirty  years  were  written  by  a  man  with  a  healthy,  gay  mind 
of  the  ordinary  French  type.  They  are  *'  Pierrot,''  the  account 
of  a  neuropathic  actor  who  cuts  the  throat  of  a  rival  while  playing 
a  pantomime,  and  ^*  Caiii,''  which  relates  the  fortunes  of  an  assas 
sin,  on  whose  lips  the  atrocious,  last  grin  of  his  victim  appears 
like  a  convulsion.     Now,  the  author  is  Henri  Rivifire,  the^ml 
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mandant  Bividre,  shot  afc  Tonqain^  whose  beautif  al  head — a  jest- 
ing look  all  the  while  on  the  face — was  carried  through  the  vil- 
lages at  the  end  of  one  of  the  pikes  of  the  Pavillons-Noirs.  Let 
literatore,  be  it  said  in  parenthesis,  invent  a  denouement  more 
minister  than  that,  or  better  calculated  to  cause  a  shudder  ! 

A  writer  who  died  young  and  is  unknown  to  fame — Charles 
Barbara  his  name  was — who  was  contemporary  with  Charles 
Baudelaire  and  was  his  friend,  once  wrote  a  novel  which  I  regard 
as  a  masterpiece  of  this  special  sort,  disturbing  and  at  the  same 
time  attractive.  It  is  '*  L'Assassinat  du  Pont  Rouge/'  There 
again  physiology  is  blended  with  adventure,  for  what  is  necessary 
to  the  seeming  truth  of  the  fantastic  is  that  it  be  possible.  Pros- 
per M 6rim6e,  in  "  Lokes,''  and  in  the  '^  Venus  ^  d'llle/'  had 
achieved  the  explicable  fantastic.  Tiie  story  told  by  Charlo-J 
Barbara  is  that  of  a  poor  family  who,  having  as  a  guest  a  rich 
man  from  a  distant  place,  killed  him  and  carried  his  body  to  the 
Seine,  at  a  point  near  the  Pont  Rouge.  The  murderers,  in  pes- 
session  of  the  stolen  fortune,  and  being  unable  to  spend  it  in 
Paris,  exiled  themselves,  and  took  their  departure  for  America,  I 
think.  There  they  meant  to  live  happily  ever  after— their  crime 
seeming  to  them  no  more  than  a  sort  of  nightmare,  driven  away  by 
the  daylight.  But  suddenly  remorse  took  shape,  and  incarnated 
itself  in  a  child, which—ferocious  circumstance!— had  the  features, 
the  -gestures,  the  very  voice  of  the  murdered,  who  had  been 
dragged  down  there  over  the  river  banks.  And  grizzly  enough 
was  this  tSte-a-tSte  of  the  murderers  face  to  face  with  the  incar- 
nation of  their  victim,  which  kept  growing  in  their  own  son. 

This  new  edition  of  the  ghost  of  Banqiio  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  that  can  be  given  of  the  shudder  in  literature. 
And  with  what  genius  and  mastery  did  William  Shakespeare 
manage  this  shudder  !  Hamlet  and  his  visionary  fears,  Macbeth 
and  his  trembling  remorse,  Liuly  Macbeth  and  the  spot  of  blood. 
King  Lear  terrified  at  the  crazy  wit  of  the  fool,  the  tumult  of  the 
storm  !  Ah,  this  mystery,  this  unknown,  this  Horla,  as  the 
unhappy  one  called  it,  who  wished  to  die  in  order. to  escape  its 
horrors, — all  who  think  have  been  tormented  by  it ;  and  Charles 
Nodier,  the  most  knowing  of  men,  spoke  shiveringly  of  Smarra 
to  Victor  Hugo,  who  afterwards  found  the  shudder  for  himself  on 
the  island  of  Quernsey  while  he  was  tipping  tables  and  asking 
them  questions  in  the  company  of  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin. 
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But  iu  the  time  of  the  romantics  like  Hugo  and  Xodier  the 
shudder  was  not  born,  as  it  is  to-dav.  of  the  problems  of  physiol- 
ogy, but  of  the  mysteries  of  the  imagination.  The  *^  Gontes 
Noirs  "  of  romanticism  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scientifically 
studied  hallucination  of  a  Poe,  a  Maeterlinck,  or  an  Ibsen.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  Xodier,  and  of  the  Illyrian  tales  published  by 
Merimee  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hyacinth  Maylarovitch,  there 
were  only  vampires,  sorcerers,  and  bronco-laques.  The  thirties 
found  them  believing  firmly  iu  the  vampires  of  the  Onzla,  in 
this  sceptical  country  of  France,  where  Voltaire  had  written  in 
the  previous  century:  ^'I  declare  (apropos  of  vampires)  that  in 
Paris  and  iu  London  there  were  stock  jobbers,  hrmers  of  the 
revenue,  men  of  affairs,  who  sucked  the  blood  of  the  people  in 
broad  day-light ;  but  they  were  not  dead,  although  they  were 
rotten/' 

Charles  Nodier  collected  most  of  the  tales  and  legends  then  in 
fashion,  in  a  book  not  to  be  found  now, — a  little  book  bearing 
title  ''  Infcrnalia,''  which  does  not  appear  in  his  complete  works. 
They  arc  no  more  than  old  wives'  tales,  puerile  stories  of  appa- 
ritions. "La  Nonne  Sanglante,"  "Esprit  du  Chateau  d'Eg- 
mont/'  are  m  novel  as  any  of  them.  I  find  among  the  number  a 
[)rotty  l(';:rond  enough,  which  to-day  would  cause  a  smile  rather 
thuii  a  sliudder.     It  is  culled  *'The  Endless  Ilorsc.*' 

*'  I  have  always  loved  travelllDg/*  mljh  Nodier;  **  whether  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  1  am  always  traversing  mountains  and  valleys.  One  eveninR, 
towardH  dark,  overcome  with  fatigue,  I  said  aloud :  *  If  I  had  a  horse,  I  should 
Im*  vory  happy.'  Scarcely  had  I  uttered  this  wish  when  a  rider  appeared  and 
NAJd  to  nu*:  *  You  seem  verv  tired,  sir,  and  yon  have  still  three  leai^iiss  to 
iiinkr.  If  you  care  to  avail  yourself  of  the  croup  of  my  horse,  it  is  wholly  at 
your  H4*rviro.'  I  hesitated.  Nevertheless,  necessity  forced  me  to  accept,  and 
tlH*n*  I  WAN  Iwhind  the  rider.  We  had  not  gone  five  hundred  paces  when  a 
Nrroiiil  rl(i«*r  prrHiMitod  himself.  The  same  offer  was  made  and  accepted. 
Soon  A  thinl.  a  fourth,  a  tlfth,  a  sixth,  at  last  a  twelfth,  Is  in  line,  and  the 
hiirsi*  l(MiKthvn«Ml  hlniself  out  to  make  room  for  the  last  comer.  For  a  long 
I  line  fi'Ar  hold  ihmsohmIoii  of  mo  ;  1  did  not  dare  breathe,  and  was  more  dead 
than  aIIvo.  I  lilt  what  was  to  lH*conie  ot  me  when  I  saw  that  the  cursed  erea- 
turn  wont  liko  light ning.  and  that  it  took  a  new  road.  Ah  I  heaven,  cried  I 
lo  myiH«lf,  our  iiiml  wan  in  tho  name  company  in  which  we  are,  and  the  thir- 
lernth  waN.ludaN  I" 

ThiMVupon  tho  tirst  inivollor  oallod  upon  tho  name  of  Jesus, 
nmr--liko  Mophistopholos  roooiling  boforo  the  sword  with  its 
hanilli*  in  tho  8ha|H«  of  tho  rross-tlio  other  travellers  disappeared, 
Iho  ouilhw  horm*  wan  nnhiotHi  to  tho  onliiiarv  dimonsions,  and  the 
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p.  who  haU  run  the  risk  of  being  carried  off  to  the  Witches' 
S»bbath,  fouod  bimselC  safe  and  Bound  in  the  road,  at  the  sama 
|i1hoo  where  he  bad  seen  the  rider  appear. 

What  waa  noteworthy  iu  these  tellers  of  "  contes  uoira "  is  that 
■  the;  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  Blories  they  vended.  They 
I  worked,  emiting,  to  make  others  shudder.  They  had  imagina- 
I  liOD ;  they  had  not  faith.  After  having  collected  so  many  adveii- 
I  tures  that  were  full  of  terror,  Churlea  ffodier  added,  as  a  conclii- 
f  dion  to  his  '■  Inf ernalia, "'  these  ironical  lines  : 

"  Because  some  stories  bearing  a  csrtain  character  ot  tratb  hava 
appeared  In  tbU  volume,  it  Is  not  aeceasBr7on  that  accouot  to  believe  tbetu. 
Oogbt  one,  iudcud,  Ut  believe  a  pereon  who  has  seeo  supernatural  things 
alMiel  Aod  JD  all  Che  appiriCloaa  there  are  no  nitaeases  whose  teetiman!' 
euriM  oODTictlon." 

There  is  not  a  great  difference,  again,  between  these  romantic 
story-tellers  and  the  physiological  writers  of  to-day.  These  latter 
believe  (Irmly  in  what  they  write  becauao — I  repeat — wJiat  they 
write  has  been  scientifically  proved.  The  fantastic,  in  our  time, 
dous  not  take  refuge  iu  Valachian  tales  and  stories  of  vampires  : 
it  is  nearer  us.  It  is  easily  to  be  met  at  the  Salpetri^re,  where 
hypnotic  suggestion  makes  us  touch  with  the  finger  of  the  fleah 
impoaaibi  lilies  that  wonid  have  seemed  montebanks'  tricks  to  the 
diabolical  Voltaire  and  the  worthy  Nodier. 

Lit«mliire  is  on  the  border  of  science,  draws  inspiration  from 

.  it,  and  finds  in   the   marvels    of  physiology  tiwUfs   of  (hsqni- 

I  etnde  and    fear,    an    unpnhllsheil    shudder,   in    fact,  to    speak  a 

r  little  after  the  manner  of   Victor   Hugo.     Charles   Baudelaire 

I  certainly   had  un    influence   on    this    particular    movement.     I 

Mr  him  still,  toUing  us  with  a  grimace  not   to  be  forgotten  :  "  I 

I  ardor?  Wagner,     [He  had  been  one  of   the  first  to  defend  him  in 

1  Paris.]     But  the  music  I  prefer  is  that  of   a  cat  hung  up  by  his 

[  tail  outside  of  a  window,  and  trying  to  slick  to  the  panes  of  glass 

vith  its  oInwB.     There  is  an  odd  giating  on  the  glass  which  I  find 

.  at  the  aame  time  strange,  irritating,  and  singularly  harmonious." 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  was  an  element  of  pose,   a  dandyism  of 

ferocity,  in  his  inventions.      But,  after  all,  Baudelaire,  who  died 

without  speaking  out,  could  be  sincere.   He  paid  for  that  sincerity 

with  a  part  of  his  brain. 

it.  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  author  of  "  L'Inlruse" — that  in- 
Ticible  D«aUi  which  i^  felt  everywhere,  which  is  divined  roamiog 
TOL.  ot?.— MO.  428,  10 
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iiv,';-,  'r.^  r.'v:ir — ir.  I  A  zs.-z  "  AT-iuxies. **  iha:  Airesonie  itudy  in 
:,:iur<  \ .'  I  .".-.Aj  -ie  :".:-?  ririse<.  zru^  ■inmit  of  shadow — il. 
.VfA«;r.i^«  .Vf,ir:.*r..- :£.  ■:>.■?  Br-iii-  '¥rl:cr-  «t»aLS  a  "  Baadel- 
-ii.'* '' r.f  A.-,  i-.-.r^:  i^n  :.  T lie:*  if.  I  :":iizk- rrha  same  inspiration 
..-.  <;;.'.-  %  ;.nrr.A  i-.  "..-  iirinrr  izi  iLi<;  i:-?:i2^  work  of  Ibsen  en- 
•:jr.ir>rj  ■  L^  Oa.T.^  :-T  Iju  M-rr."  12.  wj.i:li  :h.e  p«)wer  of  che  haman 
:;jUfi.v-  ".i.<-;-  '.:.  aa  t^.  :  ;n.  i-np-:-::*!!!  j^  i5  eT-»r.  :he  dirknesa  and  the 
r.-jTr.-.  ir.  ".'.^  •  \"^,-,z\-.^."  of  M.  M^c:^rL::iok.  Bac.  to  keep  to 
^  i.-  f'.-s-r.'.;.  ..".r::.4:-;r-i.  <.'r..irlt^  Biiielilre  Irf:  two  disciples,  who 
^•.f;<,  aw  r.-;  -//;:':»^  '.hr:  shadier  of  ni'Ddem  life.  These  are  M. 
p;-.  ji  V'r!;ir.^  ;Ari  i  M.  Maurioe  R.>lM:ii:.  :he  one  a  sort  of  mral 
f\T<':iruf\T  ■fi'4U-\(::'.r.:[  amon?  deS'jr:  nelis.  sombre  w«x)ds.  and  old, 
'A:',H,"AhUf'A  :(.M7';yar'lj,  :he  o'her  takiaz  over  Paris  from  hospital 
V;  1  V;  ho^.DJv*!  ^if:d  hin  dark,  archangelie  spirit,  and  the  poignant 
\iuu*\uUC.\f»u^  of  a  rhfjiimatic  Bohemian. 

}/iiviT\('M  {Coilinat  u  no  much  and  so  closely  the  disciple  of 
l;;iri/J<:I;jiir<'.  that  h';  has  put  into  music  the  poems  of  his  master^ 
fftr  V(.  l£/filiri;ir.  i-i  muHicJan  as  well  as  poet.  He  has  published 
*' Hix  M<'lMJi'H"  aft^.T  t}ie  poems  of  Baudelaire,  and  nothing  is 
fnfff*i  iffBiiniiiut,  more  agonizing,  than  the  music  composed  by  him 
hn  Ml/-  '  \ffi/lri;(al  Triste/'  by  the  author  of  the  "Fleurs  du 
Mill  "  Vfiiiir:  Htninfff%  fcnorvating  and  mournfnl,  the  notes  of 
wliirii  f;iil  uni-  hy  onf,  like;  hot  tears,  and  make  the  hearer  think 
Iff  l\ii'.  lirr»kMi  liurmoni*;H  of  the  Hungarian  *'  Czardas." 

Ari'l  w\it'U  M.  Uollinat  rocites  iiis  verses  or  chants  his  music, 
hi'  riiiiiiiM  itHhiMhhrr  to  cn^fq)  over  the  soul  of  the  listeners.  With 
hi'.  Ihiri  flirt',  Hharp  voi(;f>,  and  hair  falling  in  Umgled  locks  over 
II  >iiiiiihri'  rnrrlii'ufi,  thi?  |io(!t.,  before  he  has  spoken,  gives  the  im- 
|iri'Miiioii  of  nil  Ihal.  i^  ;;huHt.ly.  He  was  very  much  the  fashion  in 
IVrJpi  iill  wiiilfT,  ill  t.hii  nutitation  of  his  '*  Neuroses."  Only  the 
iilhitrduy  ho  piililiMhoil  a  volume  in  which  this  sad  note,  the  liter- 
iirv  MhiiililiM-,  JM  rfMiiiil  ii^ain  in  ati  intense  and  attractive  guise.  It 
in  .Wttitrv,  lliM'M|>i'i'iiilly  MockH  in  this  hook  the  impalpable,  the 
inviMJIihi  i*vn-vt.hiii).;  iIhti*  ih  in  things  otthe  heyomL  The  sing- 
ing of  Ihi'  wind  is  linird  in  it,  tht*  fantastic  element,  rising  and  fall- 
ing; li«*Noi«H  thi*  vi|KM',  HtnlTrd  with  venom,  sunning  itself  : 

••  AY  /fi  ftiVr  rhoinii  un  cviiii  fiViff,  rf  H*y  latr, 
/'iMii-  I'liirr  AIM  ir»if  H  r|iif  /^  |iriM^rm|»ii  retioue" 

llo  UNkM  luniHtdf  whether  tht*  reptile,  the  instrument  of  death, 
whiidi   he  Htunihles   n|Mtn.  rolling  its  euvonomeii  body  round  an 
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e  poisouous  toadstool,  has  not  a  right  to  life  jntit  as  much 
ftpuBing  butterfly.     He  stops,  nud,  after  the  burial  of  Bomo 
r  peraoD,  gazea  at  the  grave-digg'er,    liviag  alone  umong   the 
roiu-wubed  crotisua.    .    .    . 

"  Et,  ptlU  (T»  main,  ctt  homme  Ineame  U  deatin. 
Qwmd  il  ffeti  va  eombler  dans  la  nulf;  dfja  brane. 
La /mm  tU  fix  pifdt  qvi  bailUstma  lalujie." 

The  irupiratioD  of  the  "  Fleura  du  Mai "  is  visible. 

lave  there  the  echo  of  Buadelaire, — or,  rather,  a  rustiu 

n  Baudelaire  of  the  Berrichoa  fields, — for  M.  Rollinat 

ftge  Sand's  country.     Ho  is  the  sou  of  this  Malgache,  of 

tere  ia  question  in  the  ''  Letters  d'un  Voyageur,"  and  bis 

y  justly  makes  ua  think  of   that  letter  of  Madame  Sand's  in 

ibich  ehe  describes  the  feeling  that  sometimes  possesses  a  group 

^  men  when  tho  mitiimn  wind  sends  down  the  high  chimney  its 

inbrioQfi  plaiut,  sounding  like  a  human  voice.    And  it  is  then 

Vibat  the  shudder  seizes  on   jKople,  with  that  strange  cry  which 

Hji  like  the  groaning  of  the  infinite. 

M.  Paul  Verluine,  tor  his  part,  is  a  more  P»risian  and  less 

mlthy  disciple  of  Baudelaire  than  M.  Rollinat.     There  ia  some- 

■  kbing  of  pariulox  in  his  morbid  inspiration.     M.  Rollinat  gives  us 

e  BenB.ition  of  the  recesses  of  deep  woods,  black  and  terrifying. 

(U.  Vurlaine  renders  for  ns  the  smell  of  taverns,  in  whiuh  melau- 

loly  is  tainted  with  absinthe,  of  hospitals  where  suffering  and 

(Onjr  fill  the  folds  of  the  white  curtains  with  the  microbes  of 

mer  deaths.     But — once  more  let  it  be  said — both  derive  their 

ntimaatioD  from  Baudelaire,  uud   their  verses  would  have  de- 

Itglitcd  the  author  of  the  "  Femmea  Damn^es."    They  have  kept 

the  shudder  of  the  master. 

[   must  end.    AU  these  mouruful   or  ghastly   verses,  these 

psycho-phyaiological  researches,  these  evocations  of  the  infinite. 

the  intangible,  the  "Horla,"  these  appeals  addressed  to  I   know 

not  what  obscure  element  lying  at  the  bottom   of  the  gulf, — arc 

w;  harmful  or  wholesome  ?     Ia  literature  profiting    from   these 

tarota.     Is  not   this  appetite  for  the   unknown  bad  for  both 

pter  and  reader  'i  Will  not  the  man  who  plays  with  the  chimer^ 

i  by  it,  oven  as  ho  who  kills  with  the  sword  must  per- 

^  iword  ?    No,  the  shudder  in  literature  does  not  lead  of 

B  the  loss  of  mental  balance.     A  lesion  of  the  brain  is 

f  before  dementia  attacks  us.       But,  to   be  candid,  one 
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and  sea^  and  the  total  precipitation  from  the  heavens  to  the  surface, 
must  be  equal.  The  total  amount  of  evaporation,  and  of  conse- 
quent rainfall,  is  not  exactly  known,  but  the  approximate  amount 
is  pretty  well  made  out.  The  rate  of  evaporation  has  been  meas- 
ured in  very  many  places  scattered  over  the  earth,  especially  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  There  are  some  places  in  the 
United  States  where  evaporation  is  not  more  than  20  inches  an- 
nually, but  there  are  other  regions,  as  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Colorado  Biver,  where  it  is  more  than  eight  feet.  These  facts  well 
illustrate  the  variability  of  evaporation. 

But  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  measurement  of  rain- 
fall than  to  the  measurement  of  evaporation.  Like  the  latter, 
it  is  variable,  ranging  from  less  than  an  inch  to  more  than  50 
feet  annually.  On  the  Mohave  desert  the  rainfall  is  about 
three  inches,  and  in  various  portions  of  the  United  States 
this  increases  to  10,  20,  30,  50  inches,  until  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  of  Washington  there  is  a  rainfall  of 
125  inches  in  a  single  year.  On  the  peninsula  of  India  the 
rainfall  varies  from  74  to  255  inches  annually,  and  at  Cossyah, 
north  of  Calcutta,  there  is  said  to  be  an  annual  rainfall  of  610 
inches.  Thus  rainfall,  like  evaporation,  varies  from  land  to  land 
between  great  extremes.  In  general,  there  is  a  decrease  of  rain- 
fall from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  The  following  table  is  a  fair 
approximation  of  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  zones  of  latitude  re- 
ceding from  the  equator  : 

▲VERAOB  ANNUAL  RAINFALL  IN  DIFFRRflirT  LATTTUDBS. 

Latitude.  Inches  of  rain. 

0 100 

80 80 

80 80 

40 40 

fiO 30 

80 20 

70 10 

80 6 

The  average  rainfall  for  tlie  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is 
about  four  feet.  The  entire  annual  rainfall  upon  the  earth  is 
estimated  at  about  152^000  cubic  miles.  This  is  sufficient  to  fill 
Lake  Erie  nearly  900  times  or  Lake  Superior  50  times.  These 
figures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  which  is  anually 
carried  to  the  clouds  and  discharged  upon  the  earth,  and  of  the 
energy  exerted  in  the  work  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  rainfall  is  very  unequally  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  that  some  lands  reap  a  gr«At  har* 
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LTeet  from  the  clonds  ,  others  a,  meager  enpply.  But  such  in- 
f  e<]iiality  does  not  produce  floods.  It  the  rainfall  were  distributed 
'  wjiiHlly  through  the  days,  or  even  tlirough  the  mouths  of  the  year, 
'  there  wouM  be  no  disastrous  floods.  Regular  rainfall  produces 
regniur  chaiirels  competent  to  eai-ry  away  all  the  water.  There  are 
floods  in  arid  lands  and  in  humid  lauds  alike.  One  of  the  Soods 
last  year,  which  made  a  lake  in  a  desert,  was  iu  a  region  of  mini- 
a  rainfall.  It  is  the  concentration  of  rain  in  brief  intervals 
I  of  time  that  brings  disastrous  floods.  In  France  31  inches  of  rain 
khftTo  been  observed  to  fall  iu  thirty-four  hours ;  iu  Genoa,  30 
I  inches  in  24  hours;  iu  Qibraltar,  33  inches  in  thirty-six  hours; 
■near  Bombay,  24  inches  iu  one  night ;  on  the  Khasi  in  India,  150 
I  inches  have  fallen  in  five  snccesBive  days.  There  are  on  record 
tin  the  United  States  several  instances  of  a  fall  of  five  or  six 
llnchee  in  two  or  three  hours.  A  great  rainfall  may  extend 
loror  a  great  arua  of  country,   bat  oftener  extreme  rainfalls  are 

■  limited  to  small  districts,  sometimes  to  only  a  very  few  square 
finilea.     Thus  there  are  great  regional  floods  and  very  local  floods. 

Cun  man  control  these  mighty  powers  ?    Man  cannot  hide  the 
irth  from  the  sun,  and  its  powers  of  lifting  the  waters  are  beyond 

■  his  control.     By  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  revolution  of  the 
I  earth  winds  are  set  in  motion,  and  they  caunot  bo  stayed  by  the 

■  puny  power  of  man.     Under  these  conditions  the  clonds  gather 
f  and  dance  in  aerial  revelry  and  rain  where  they  will.    The  energy 

exhibited  in  one  shower  that   sweeps  over  a  county  of  meadows  is 
greater  than  the  ]K)wer  of  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

But  rains  are  not  solely  powers  of  destruction  ;  they  are  the 
fertilizers  of  the  soil,  the  beneficent  harbingers  of  liarveet.    Forests 
I  bourgeon  in   their   bounty,   meadows  luxuriate   in   their  gifta, 
[  orchards  blossom  in  their  balm,  vineyards  quaff  their  nectar  for  a 
L  ttansformed  vintage.     Thus  thero  are  rains  of  delight  and  storma 
[  of  terror.     Where  storms  prevail  juuglea  grow,  where  storms  fail 
.  dcaerta  nro  fonnd,   and   desert  aiid  jungle  alike  are  enemies  of 
an.     So  man  longs  for  gentle  and  frequent  rains. 
It  has  been  the  dream  of  mankind  to  control  the  clonds.    Sav- 
age men  dance  for  rnin,  and  bent  drums,  and  deck  altars  with  the 
plumes  of  birds,  and  smoke  pipes  to  create  mimic  clouds,  and  make 
nlferingB  of  meal  to  the  wind  godii,  and   perform  long  di'amatic 
romonics  as  ihey  pray  for  rain.     All  savage  tribes  thus  seek  lo 
[ovem  the  clonds  with  lerpsichorcnn   worship.     Barbaric   men 
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Htill  kuep  11)1  their  duiiciiig  and  their  singing  and  their  oerenuuiiflt, 
hut  to  tli(;in  they  add  coBtly  offerings — ^libations  of  wine  and 
ho<;atortibH  of  Ik^ukIh  and  human  sacrifices — ^thus  ooiij<Hiii]|g 
Hiicrificial  witli  t<u'pHichorean  worship.  Early  ciTiliiad  men 
Htill  perform  <;creiuonic8y  still  make  sacrifices,  bnt  to  them 
t))cy  add  a  newer  form  of  supplication  in  confessions  of  belief  in 
tlic  power,  f<oocliH!8M,  and  glory  of  the  rain  gods.  Bat  teipsich* 
oHiun,  Mu^riiiciul,  and  fiducial  agencies  fail  to  change  the  desert 
intci  the  garden  or  to  transform  the  flood-storm  into  the  refresh- 
ing Khowttr.  YcurH  of  drought  and  famine  come,  and  years  of 
flood  and  famimj  come,  and  theclimateis  not  changed  with  dance, 
lilmtion,  or  prayer. 

Now  great  in  the  name  of  science  !  In  the  elder  day  if  a  man 
would  pfilm  npon  thn  world  an  elixir  of  life  or  a  nnivemi  panacea 
ho  did  it  in  th<;  nunu;  of  religion.  To  the  skirts  of  religion  all 
hnmhiig  and  villainy  clung.  In  modem  times  religion  has  shakta 
off  thcHd  vampiroH,  and  they  now  cling  to  science.  If  any  man 
huH  an  rlixir  or  u  panacea  or  any  other  monstrous  hnmbng  he 
clingH  to  tln^  garrncntH  of  science,  and  claims  to  hare  discoyered 
Homo  gn>ut  H(*i4'ntilic  ])rin(:iplc.  For  it  must  be  scientific  or  it  is 
nof.hing. 

It  in  a  ^doriouH  Hight  to  see  a  man  in  the  possession  of  an  idea, 
for  tlH*^r(Nit  idea  (^xhUh  the  man  ;  but  it  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  an 
idi'a  in  the  pciHscssion  of  a  man.  ISomc  ideas  are  like  devil-fish, 
Ihoy  wiiul  Ml('mHolv(^M  ahout  their  victims,  who  writhe  in  agony 
1111(1  I'Xi'lalm  :  **  How  gn^at  iH  this  idea,  it  is  science  itself  T' 
Now  and  then  in  modt^rn  civilization  some  man  in  the  gripe  of  an 
idra  IiowIh  aliout.  the  Kci(>ntilic  principle  which  he  has  discoyered. 
Among  tlii^  ailimMits  (»f  lifo  rhoumatism  and  fits  are  the  ills  over 
whirh  hr  most  oftiMi  clainiH  control,  and  among  the  powers  of 
fiaturo  carlhriuakt'H  iind  Ktornm  are  the  ones  over  which  he  most 
orifu  rhiiniH  control.  The  man  in  the  possession  of  the  earthquake 
ticnd  wc  have  nil  known,  and  tho  man  in  the  possession  of  the  storm- 
devil  idcii  iH  not  uncommon.  There  are  those  who  would  control  the 
raiuH  and  c^haugc  tlu^  (^limato  by  boring  artesian  wells  ;  there  are 
thoHif  who  would  (Mintrol  the  clouds  by  planting  trees  and  preserv- 
ing forentri;  thorcaro  those  who  would  clumge  the  climate  by  build- 
ing niilroad.s,  and  there  are  tliosi*  wlio  would  control  the  rains  by 
bombarding  the  heavens  with  popgun  balloons.  When  yon  meet 
with  one  of  these  men  you  may  always  know  that  a  devil-fish  has 
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i>eiz«d  him.     Such  errors  ofteu  hare  a  subtle  power  over  the  mind 
hv  ro-OAOu  of  the  modicum  of  truth  which  they  coutaiu. 

There  ue  district^i  in  variouB  parts  of  the  world  where  artesian 
fotiDtaiiis  may  be  found  whose  waters  are  a  blesslug  to  maDktad, 
famishing  needed  supplies  for  mea  and  animals  aud  sometimes 
for  power.  In  arid  lands  they  are  especially  beneficent,  where 
t)icy  can  be  used  for  cultivating  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards. 
WhervvuT  tbey  are  found  they  prove  to  be  of  great  value.  But 
whcii  it  is  claimed,  as  it  has  been  again  and  again,  that  such 
waters  can  bo  brought  to  the  surface  and  used  in  irrigation  and 
evaporated  to  the  heavens,  and  that  the  moisture  will  change  the 
climate,  there  is  a  singular  misapprehension  of  quantitative  rela- 
.tioiut.  How  many  artesian  wells  would  it  require  to  furnish  the 
■vstt^r  foramonthly  rain?  and  who  could  prevent  waters  furnished 
to  the  atmosphere  in  this  manner  from  driftiug  away  with  the  air 
nurrents  to  lands  where  rains  are  not  needed  ? 

Kvery  man  loves  to  see  trees  scattered  over  the  landscape  for 
llioir  beauty  and  for  their  usefulness,  aud  there  is  no  sadder  sight 
thaii  that  presented  by  the  destruction  of  forests  by  fire  or  wanton 
axemen.     When  the  slopes  of  plains,  hills,  and  mountains  are  de- 
nuded of  forests,  especially  by  fire,  they  are  attacked  by  rains  and 
I  tunneled  by  the  streams,  and  the  fertile  soils  are  swept  away  until 
nwolstion  prevails.     The  forests  annually  destroyed  by  tiro  in  the 
tToited  States  are  of  great  extent,  and  values  by  the  million  are 
Sitis  transformed  into  smoke.     The  planting  of  trees  and  the  pro- 
;tion  of  forests  are  ends  worthy  to  be  attained,  yet  men  go  wild 
rith  their  theories  and  claim   that  they  can   change  climates 
ureby.     Some  minute  effects  on  evaporation  and  precipitation 
y  be  possible,  but  such  effects  compared  with  the  great  powers 
f  nature  in  producing  rain  are  too  insignificant  to  be  worthy  of 
HtsideratJon. 

t  in  jxMsible  that  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  mois- 

e  mechanical  agencies  conld  be  devised  by  which  some  small 

rtion  of  the  rainfall  could  be  precipitated — a  few  drops  over  a 

t  land ;  but  making  noises  overhead  docs  not  bring  the  water 

rom  the  sea;  it  does  not  611  the  dry  air  with  moisture;  and  it 

t  discharge  from  a  saturated  body  of  air  such  a  quantity  of 

:  as  would   be  of  any   value  to  thirsty  fields.     Before 

L  can  do  anything  of  raUie   to  man  in  the  control  of 

t   must  leam  to  control  powers   of  a  mnfni- 


I 
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tnde  almost  beyond  human  imagination.  Yet  heie  i 
thing  can  be  done  of  valne  to  the  mariner  and  the  agricnlt 
Scientific  men  are  investigating  the  laws  of  meteorology 
have  already  discovered  mnch  of  valae,  so  that  it  has  be 
possible,  and  more  and  more  practicable,  to  foretell  meteoi 
ical  conditions,  and  by  wise  prevision  to  avert  calamity. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  floods  or  to  ameliorate  \ 
or  is  human  endeavor  restricted  to  the  work  of  predictin] 
pending  disaster  and  fleeing  from  it  ?  The  sabject  is  w 
of  a  little  further  consideration. 

The  rain  which  falls  upon  the  land  so  irregalarly  is  ir 
evaporated  and  in  part  flows  to  the  sea  by  rivers.  The 
centage  of  river-flow  is  quite  variable  in  different  i 
tries.  In  the  arid  portion  of  the  United  States  then 
hundreds  of  creeks  and  small  rivers  whose  waters  roll 
into  desert  sands  where  they  are  evaporated.  In  this  n 
of  country  very  little  of  the  rainfall  is  carried  to  the  sea. 
great  rivers  are  few,  and  the  few  are  very  small  when  com] 
with  the  areas  drained.  While  thus  there  are  extended  disl 
from  which  no  water  rans  to  the  sea,  there  are  others  when 
river-flow  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  rainfall. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  which  the  disci 
bears  to  rainfall  in  several  basins  in  the  United  States : 

Connectiont  River 68  pa 

gj'Ston  River,  N.  Y a  " 

Sudbury  River,  Mas^ 48  «' 

All  ri  vers  of  Maine,  avoraffe 10  " 

KnfireMimiMippi.excludiQK  Red  River SB  " 

Ohio  River 7. U  •* 

Upper  Miaaiesippl M  " 

Missouri  River.. IS  " 

^^fans^s  River 15  •' 

K«d  River,  Lonlsiana »   " 

• 

From  the  above  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  necessai 
control  all  the  rainfall  of  a  basin  in  order  to  control  the  floo< 
its  river.  Again,  the  river  will  normally  take  care  of  the  gn 
part  of  its  discharge.  The  channel  itself  is  adequate  to  the 
of  carrying  away  the  water  of  any  ordinary  rain.  Every  deal 
tive  flood  is  caused  by  the  comparatively  small  excess  of  a  si 
which  is  of  unusual  magnitude.  Thus  while  the  qnantii 
water  which  appears  in  any  great  flood  is  vast,  yet  that  w 
brings  destruction  is  only  the  excess  over  the  carrying  oapi 
of  the  channel.   The  destructive  waters,  therefore,  are  but  a 

'^*''    '  small  percentage  of  the  rainfall,  and  but  a  small  percentag 

III 
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river-flow.     The  quantities  of  water  to  be  controUed  and  tlip 

wers  to  bo  mastered  are  so  nearly  within  the  conditions  wheie 

man  cSort   maj   be  available  that  bydraalic   engineers  and 

geologieta  have  again   and  again  considered  tliis  problem,  not 

without  hope  of  its  solution. 

Let  as  eee  what  the  problem  is,  how  it  varies  from  region  to 
r^OD,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  affected  by  the  operations  of 
man.     The  rivers  of  tho  earth  may  be  divided  into  two  classee, 
namely,   flood-plain    rivers    and   canon   rivers.      In   flood-plain 
rirera  under  conditions  of  great  precipitation  the  waters   rise 
above  the  channel  banks  to  ovcrQow  the  plain  which  descends 
•eaward  or  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.     In  canon  streams 
channels  are  cnt  so  deep  that  the  highest  flood  never  reaches 
\o  brink  of  the  cttSoa  walls.     There  are  many  rivers  which  are 
plain  streams    along    parts   of    tlieir    courses  and  canon 
,ms  along  other  partfi  of  their  courses.     In  caiioii  channels 
ia  evident  that  hnman  habitations  and  property  are  safe  when 
iTc  the  flood-line,  and  this  flood-line  is  always  easily  discerni- 
U«,  so  that  little  escase  is  found  for  those  who  eufler  from  floods 
Doder  anch  conditions.     But  a  great  majority  of  rivers  are  flood- 
plain  streams,  and  here  the  conditions  of  safety  are  not  so  readily 
"'   lovered.  Agreatriverramifleaintosmall  rivers  and  these  ramify 
kto  creeks,  and  the  creeksinto  brooks.   Aloug  the  course  of  such 
tree-of-rivers  all  those  parts  which  are  not  canon-reaches  have 
flood-phuns, — that  is,  comparatively  fivel  stretches,  back  from  the 
river,  on  either  side  to  the  foot  of  tKe  hills. 

This  flood-plain  receives  the  i^oessive  waters  when  the  river 
overflows  its  banks,  and  the  sediment  carried  by  the  river  is  de- 
po«it«d  over  the  plain.  This  deposit  makes  the  soil  rich,  and  the 
inoit  fertile  lands  of  the  world  are  along  flood-plains.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  flood-plains  of  any  reach  of  a  river  is  not  usually 
conapicnons  to  the  untrained  eye.  Tlie  lower  portions  are  readily 
Roognized  as  such  by  all,  but  the  higher  portions,  which  are  sub- 
merged only  by  the  groat  floods  that  come  perliaps  many  years 
ajiart,  are  nsnally  unrecognized  by  non-eiperU ;  but  they  are 
euily  discovered  by  trained  geologists,  for  the  deposited  strata  are 
clearly  differentiaterl  from  the  hill  strata  on  either  side.  In  a  great 
river,  with  itd  tributaries,  it  will  be  noticed  that  above  the  point 
whera  the  streams  are  small  the  channels  of  tht^  rivers  descend 
iplly,  and  the  flood-plains  on  either  side  also  descend  down 
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stream  at  a  comparatively  high  rate.  But  as  the  riyer  grows 
larger  the  channel  and  the  flood-plain  have  less  declivity,  until 
when  near  the  sea  tliey  have  but  a  low  slope.  In  the  small 
streams  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  and  in  other  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi  the  declivities  may  be  many  feet  to  the  mile,  but 
the  Mississippi  Siver  itself  and  its  flood-plain  on  either  side  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  Oulf  have  a  descent  which  is  not  greater  than  four 
inches  to  the  mile.  These  low  declivities  near  the  sea  are  usually 
called  delta  plains.  But  tlie  torrential  plains  above  are  not 
clearly  demarcated  from  the  delta  plains  below^  torrent-stretch 
merging  into  delta-stretch ;  yet  these  two  portions  of  any  great 
river  present  very  different  problems. 

In  the  torrential  portion  of  the  river's  course  the  flood-plain  is 
narrow ;  in  the  delta  portion  the  flood-plain  is  wide.  In  the  tor- 
rential portion  the  stream  maybe  cutting  its  channel  deeper  from 
year  to  year,  but  in  the  delta  portion  the  river  can  never  cut  its 
channel  deeper,  or,  as  the  geologist  says,  corrade  vertically. 
Wherever  there  is  a  flood-plain  along  the  river  the  stream  cuts  its 
banks,  or  corrad:?  laterally,  in  the  language  of  the  geologist.  In 
torrential  regions  corrasion  U  thus  both  vertical  and  lateral, 
but  in  delta  regions  corrasion  is  wholly  lateral.  These  condi- 
tions of  corrasion  present  widely  differentiated  problems  to 
the  engineer.  By  lateral  corrasion  a  flood-plain  stream  changes 
its  course,  wandering  over  the  plain  by  cutting  banks  on  one  side 
and  building  banks  on  the  ther.  So  a  river  meanders  back  and 
forth  through  its  valley  as  '^he  years  go  on,  changing  its  site. 
Where  the  river  runs  to-day  a^nk  will  be  built  to-morrow,  and 
where  a  bank  stands  to-day  a  river  channel  will  be  cut  to-morrow. 
In  a  state  of  nature  this  squirming  of  the  river  is  comparatively 
slow,  but  on  the  first  settlement  of  a  country  it  is  greatly  accel- 
erated. The  cause  may  be  indicated  as  follows  :  The  clearing  of 
the  forests,  the  plowing  of  the  fields,  the  opening  of  roads,  and 
various  other  operations  performed  by  man,  greatly  stimulate 
the  wash.  Detritus  added  to  a  stream  in  this  manner  chokes  it, 
and  bars  and  low  dams  are  formed  by  the  additional  mud  and 
sand.  The  river  thus  checked  turns  against  its  banks  and  cuts 
them,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  The  cutting  of  the  bank 
loads  it  with  more  material,  again  to  choke  some  reach  below,  and 
this  cutting  and  choking  of  the  stream  and  turning  it  from  its 
ooniBe  la  repeated  again  and  again  as  it  makes  its  way  to  the*  %tn. 
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flood-pluiu  Htrenms  are  choked  in  this  manner  Sooda  ar 
increitaed,  for  the  water  ix  thus  sooner  tnraed  from  its  channel. 
Ag:un,  as  theonrrenta  of  the  stream  are  incroased,  the  carree  of  the 
stream  aro  mnliiplied,  the  course  of  the  river  ia  lengthened,  and 
tb«  flocltvity  of  the  channel  dimiaiahed  ;  and  so  deetmctive  floods 
are  etill  farther  multiplied. 

A  time)  arrives  when  this  grotrth  in  floods  canaed  by  human 
operations  comae  to  an  end.  The  now  channels  cut  by  men  ore 
lined  with  willows,  grasaes,  and  rariona  other  plants,  and  ccaae  to 
wwh.  By  higher  cultivation  the  fields  ore  not  left  espoaed  to 
destruction  by  rains,  rills,  and  brooks ;  and  gradually  man  learns 
to  clear  the  river  channels  from  obatrnctions.  In  a  high  state  of 
oultiration  and  civilization  it  is  probable  that  river  channels  carry 
away  the  waters  of  floods  quite  as  rapidly  as,  perhaps  often  more 
■nocewfnily  than,  in  a  state  of  natnre. 

Thuns  has  grown  up  in  this  country  another  agency  which  is 
nltimatvjy  to  affect  the  regiineu  of  rivers.  Its  effect  is  already 
to  be  observed  in  the  arid  region.  This  comes  from  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waters  for  irrigation.  It  may  be  expected  that  in  the 
near  fntare  all  of  the  rivers  of  tho  arid  region — about  two-Fifths  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  United  States — will  be  controlled  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  :  all  the  flood  waters  will  be  caught  and  stored, 
and  all  that  vast  empire  will  be  free  from  the  threatening  terrors  of 
flood.  This  will  not  happen  through  any  immense  engineering 
worksdrvised  tocontrol  the  rivers  themselves,  but  it  will  come  by 
cootroUing  in  detail  the  smaller  streams  that  unite  to  make  the 
rivera.  The  Missonri  River  and  most  of  its  tributaries  on  the 
weatem  aide  will  ultimately  all  be  used  for  irrigation,  and  much 
relief  from  floods  will  result  therefrom,  to  be  felt  even  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Of  the  three  great  rivers  that  nnite  to  form  the  Mississippi, 
namely,  the  Ohio,  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri,  the  Mis- 
souri is  mnch  the  longest,  but  it  carries  a  small  volume  of  water 
ootnpared  with  the  others,  so  that  the  control  of  the  Missouri 
will  not  so  greatly  aflect  the  volume  of  water  in  the  lower  Mis- 
littippi.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Missonri  supplies  abont  ninc- 
tftnths  of  ihtt  dutrituB  to  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  furnishes  the 
^obstructions  that  choke  it.  ITItitnately  irrigation  will  do  much 
:to  correct  this  flow.  Irrigation  in  not  confined  to  arid  regions. 
Of  late  years,  especially  in  Europe,  its  chief  growth  is  in  humid 
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regions.  Miueral  and  other  artificial  fertilizers  are  not 'inex- 
haustible. The  water  which  flows  from  the  hills  above  is  inex- 
haastible^  and  far  more  valnable  for  fertilizing  purposes  than  any 
other  stimulant  that  man  has  devised.  For  this  reason  it  may  be 
expected  that  irrigation  will  be  practised  all  over  the  United 
States.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  multitudinous 
valleys  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
well  adapted  to  this  enterprise,  and  soon  we  shall  see  every  farmer 
carrying  a  little  stream  of  water  upon  his  land,  and  thereby 
greatly  multiplying  the  products  of  the  soil.  All  this  will  aid  in 
the  amelioration  of  floods. 

There  is  still  another  agency  by  the  aid  of  which  good  agri- 
culture produces  advantageous  results.  Deep  cultivation  and 
underdraiuing  create  a  reservoir  for  water  wherever  it  is 
practiced.  By  properly  cultivating  the  lands,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  washed  away  by  rains  and  rills,  and  by  underdraiuing,  so 
that  reservoirs  of  water  will  be  produced  wherever  fields  are  found, 
and  by  the  use  of  the  smaller  streams  in  irrigation,  some  lands 
will  be  entirely  relieved  of  floods,  other  lands  will  have  their 
floods  diminished,  and  in  all  cases  some  relief  will  result.  But  all 
of  these  agencies  combined  will  not  entirely  protect  the  world 
from  floods  ;  so  the  engineering  problems  remain. 

Practically  three  methods  of  protection  from  floods  have  been 
advocated  by  engineers  and  geologists.  One  is  to  store  the  sur- 
plus waters  in  great  artificial  lakes.  This  plan  was  ably  advo- 
cated for  the  Ohio  River  by  Ellet,  the  engineer  who  built  the 
rams  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  an  elaborate  publication  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  A  second  method  which  has  been  ad- 
vocated is  to  shorten  the  courses  of  rivers  by  straightening  their 
channels  and  opening  shorter  outlets  to  the  sea.  A  third  method 
is  the  one  generally  adopted  ;  that  is,  the  protection  of  flood- 
])lains  by  embankments.  All  of  these  methods  are  expensive, 
and  require  vast  engineering  plans  and  years  of  heavy  labor.  In 
geneml,  engineers  seem  to  prefer  the  embankment  system  ;  per- 
haps geologists  are  more  generally  inclined  to  the  reservoir  sys- 
tem. The  merits  of  these  several  systems  cannot  here  be  dis- 
cussed ;  a  volume  would  be  necessary  for  their  elucidation. 

Meanwhile,  is  there  no  hope  of  relief  from  floods  ?  I  think 
that  a  practical  word  of  advice  can  be  given.  In  the  first  place, 
the  signal  system  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  government 
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can  be  developed  in  this  direction  to  great  advantage^  so 
that  people  will  be  more  thoroughly  warned  of  coming  floods. 
In  the  second  place,  on  the  torrential  streams  the  flood-plains 
should  be  avoided — no  town,  no  house,  no  barn  should  ever  be 
built  upon  a  flood-  plain.  The  valleys  are  narrow,  the  hills  are 
near  by,  and  the  dangerous  lands  can  be  easily  pointed  out  by 
geologists.  It  would  be  vain  to  say  that  these  torrential  plains 
should  not  be  cultivated,  for  they  have  the  best  soils,  but  they 
are  ever  subject  to  inundation  and  can  be  cultivated  by  man 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  will  pay  a  tax  every  five, 
ten,  or  fifty  years  in  the  form  of  a  destroyed  crop.  Yet  the 
lands  are  superior  and  this  tax  can  be  paid.  But  it  is  almost 
criminal  to  subject  homes  to  the  terrors  of  flood,  and  it  is  a 
wholly  unnecessary  risk  to  barns,  granaries,  flocks,  and  herds. 
To  build  towns  on  torrential  flood-plains  in  face  of  all  the  warn- 
ings which  history  has  given  is  a  folly.  Every  flood-plain  must 
some  time  be  inundated,  and  every  house  built  upon  a  flood- 
plain  must  some  time  be  swept  away.  Years  may  pass  without  a 
flood,  but  it  comes  at  last. 

On  delta  flood-plains,  like  that  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, other  problems  are  presented.  This  one  valley  is  an  em- 
pire in  area.  Its  soils  are  sources  of  incalculable  wealth  and  men 
will  cultivate  them.  The  belt  of  plain  is  wide  and  it  cannot  be 
reached  from  the  hills.  But  there  are  elevations  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  that  can  be  utilized  as  safe  sites  for  homes,  and  artificial 
embankments  can  often  be  made  to  serve  a  good  purpose. 

The  great  problem  remains.  The  whole  subject  of  rains, 
rivers,  floods,  and  flood-plains  demands  further  investigation. 
The  first  need  is  for  accurate  topographic  maps  ;  the  second  need 
is  for  geological  surveys  by  which  fiood-plains  are  outlined  ;  the 
third  need  is  for  hydraulic  surveys  by  which  the  rivers  are 
;^auged  and  the  powers  to  be  controlled  are  discovered.  As  the 
facts  come  to  light  American  genius  will  solve  the  problem. 

J.  W.  Powell. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AS  A  STRATEGIST. 

BY   ARCHIBALD   FORBES. 


II. 

Webster*s  dictionary  defines  strategy  as  ***The  science  of 
military  command.*'  It  is  not  a  severe  strain  on  this  definition, 
in  dealing  with  Lincoln  as  a  strategist,  and  regarding  him  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Union,  to 
review  his  -selections  for  the  higher  commands  in  the  field.  In 
those  he  was  by  no  means  uniformly  happy,  and  this  for  Beveral 
reasons.  lie  was  not  himself  a  soldier ;  he  found  little  guidance 
in  antecedents ;  in  some  instances  personal  predilections  swayed 
him  unconsciously  ;  in  others  political  influences  had  e£Fect ;  in 
yet  others  the  voice  of  the  public  had  to  be  listened  to.  Had  not 
Porter  injured  his  career  by  becoming  the  friend  of  McGlellan, 
his  skill  and  tenacity,  so  finely  illustrated  at  Mechanicsville  and 
Gaines's  Mill,  on  the  retreat  to  the  James,  and  at  Malvern  Hill, 
must  have  raised  him  to  high  command.  But  for  the  popular 
prejudice  against  him,  resulting  from  the  opening  reverse  of  Bull 
Run,  for  which  he  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame,  and  but  for  the 
undeserved  calumnies  of  which  he  was  the  victim  at  the  disas- 
trous close  of  Pope's  campaign,  McDowell  might  well  have  been 
<;hoseu  by  the  President  for  the  ultimate  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  The  selection  of  Burnside  was  exceptionally 
unfortunate.  Throughout  the  war  he  was  honest  but  incapable, 
and  his  '^  manly  "  assumption  of  the  responsibility  for  the  disaster 
of  Fredericksburg  was  poor  solace  to  the  nation  for  the  ghastly 
slaughter  of  its  finest  soldiery.  Hooker's  faults,  to  be  noticed 
later,  were  almost  virtues  when  compared  with  Bnmside's  incom- 
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'  siiccesaful  leaders  of  the  Civil  War  on 

tlie  Nortlicrn  side,  the  men  wlioae  itantea  will  go  down  to  the 

ages  in  eonnection  with  it — Grant,  Sherman.  Sheridan,  Thomas — 

R«du  themselvea  what  they  became,  rather  than  were  selected  in 

I   rirtuo  of  insight  manifested  by  the  President. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  strictly  true  that  Lincoln  in  choosing   his 

iwromandeni,  as  in  every  other  phase  of  his  career  as  Proaideut, 

Hved  for  the  Union,  endured  for  it,  ignored  himself  for  it.  humil 

tat^d  himself  for  it,  and  crowned  his  heroic  devotion  by  dying  for 

it.     With  bim  all  was  as  nothing  that  did  not  work  toward  the 

jircaenration of  the  Union.     "  My  paramount  object  in  this  strug- 

,   glc,"wei-e  his  memorable  words  to  Horace  Greeley,  "  is  to  save  the 

Union,  >nd  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery."    It  was  with 

ft  single  eye  to  that  paramount  object  that  he  selected  his  army 

'  commanders,  irrespectively  of  their  acceptability  or  the  reverse, 

I  th«ir  derotion  or  the  reverse,  to  himself. 

I         MoGlidlan  was  at  once  his  greatest  discovery  and  his  greatest 
mistake,     lie  became  enraptured  with  the  ekill  and  geuiusin  org- 
'  tinization,  which  this  bright  young  selection  of  bis  displayed.   So 
imbued  was  he  with  the  belief  that  in  him  he  bad  found  his  lieaven- 
boni  general  that  he  allowed  McClellan  to  obtain  a  certain  domin- 
ance over  him.     In  the  previoijs  article  wore  outlined  his  strug- 
I  gles    in   the  shaoklos  of  that  dominance,  which  eventuated  in 
I  lluCtnllan'a  triumphal  expedition  to  the  lower  Chesapeake.   Donbts 
I  i»  lo  the  "young  Napoleon's"  ardor  for  the  fray  woi-o  probably 
mlready  in  the  President's  miud  when  McClellan  declined  the  at- 
tempt to  oust  Johnston  from  Manassas.     His  clamor  for  reio- 
I  farc«ments,  and  forgunsforservicein  the  siege  of  Yorktown  could 
L  Dtit  have  diupe lied  that  suspicion,  and  it  must  have  been  intensified 
I  by  the  delay  at  Williamsburg  rthI  the  extreme  leisure  of  the  eub- 
I  aoqnent  advance  to  the  Chickahominy.     He  must  have  realized 
I   tbal  Fair  Oaks  was  not  KcClellan's  battle,  but  Johnston'^,  since 
lti£  fonnvr,  three  days  before  it.  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
ItUttir  was  ' '  too  able"  to  adventu  re  the  offensive.    The  disillusion- 
mmit  must  have  been  about  completed  when  McClellan  stated 
I   tlittt  he  "wa*  (inietly  closing  in  upon  the  enemy  preparatory 
I  to  the  last  struggle,"  and  when  nothing  came  of  those  leisurely 
I    preparatiuoH.     How  fully  at  IcngtJi  Uie  President  had  found  out 
iiid  man  atands  rcvmilud,  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions 
\  Ui  thwart  .lackwm's  raid  down  the  Valley  of  th<i  Potomac,  in  his 

i       Toi^  oi.r.— so.  taw.  11 
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desire  to  serve  the  country,  and  by  a  fear  that  should  ho  supersede 
McOlellan  by  any  other  commander^  no  advantage  would  be  gained 
in  leadership,  but  much  harm  in  the  disaffection  of  officers  and 

troops.'* 

Lincoln  counted  nothing  humiliating  to  him  that  promised 
to  assist  the  great  cause  for  which  he  lived.  How  regardless  of 
his  own  dignity  was  he  when  the  sacrifice  of  it  gave  a  prospect  of 
advantage  to  the  State  is  evinced  by  his  stooping  to  request  Mc- 
Olellan to  exert  his  personal  influence  with  his  sworn  allies  in  the 
high  commands  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  purge  themselves 
of  the  spirit  of  ''hostility  and  insubordination  "  so  openly  displayed 
by  many  of  the  most  prominent  among  them. 

The  man  of  whom  such  a  service  was  asked  could  scarcely  have 
described  himself  truly  as  going  to  Antietam  with  '^a  halter 
about  his  neck.''  Nevertheless,  though  he  still  held  to  him  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  had  lost  with  the  nation  the  mesmer- 
ism of  his  prestige.  But  fortune  favored  him.  Pope's  regiments 
turned  out  so  much  less  demoralized  than  had  been  supposed, 
that  McClellan's  work  of  organization  was  easier  and  shorter 
than  could  have  been  anticipated.  He  was  as  assiduous  in  that 
work  as  ever ;  as  ever  he  was  slow  when  the  march  with 
an  enemy  at  the  end  of  it  came  to  be  undertaken.  Rarely  in- 
deed has  it  been  the  good  fortune  of  a  general  at  tlic  beginning 
of  a  campaign  to  find  himself  placed  in  full  knowledge  of  his  ad- 
versaries' disposition  ;  yet  the  possession  of  that  enormous  advan- 
tage could  not  stir  McClellan  into  prompt  alacrity.  His  slug- 
gishness cost  the  loss  of  the  garrison  of  Harper's  Ferry.  He 
threw  away  invaluable  time  before  taking  the  offensive  at  South 
Mountain  ;  and  he  could  have  done  Lee  no  better  service  than  in 
wasting  a  whole  long  autumn  day  in  deliberately  putting  his 
army  into  position  for  the  unscientific,  unpurposef ul  and  butch- 
erly fighting  of  the  morrow. 

Antietam  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  September,  1862.  Not 
until  the  '^(ith  of  October  did  ^[cClellan  begin  to  cross  the  Po- 
tomac. During  the  interval  of  more  than  five  weeks  he  had 
practically  been  immobile,  while  Lee  quietly  watched  him  from 
Winchester.  During  that  interval  he  had  continuously  clamored 
for  reinforcements,  for  reequipment  of  all  kinds,  for  supplies  on 
supplies.  He  had  disregarded  Halleck's  taunt  of  October  7 
that  in  his  army  there  was  a  *'  decided  want  of  legs,"  and  ignored 
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the  President's  peremptory  order  to  move.  Then  on  the  13th 
Lincoln  sent  him  a  letter  so  full  of  strategic  wisdom,  bo  informed 
with  the  alternative  strategic  possibilities,  so  charged  with  lacid 
comprehension  of  the  opportunities,  that  of  itself  it  woald  indi- 
cate the  great  President's  title  to  be  a  stategist  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  extenso,  and  the  extracts  of  which 
space  admits  do  not  adequately  illustrate  its  merits  as  a  whole. 

**  One  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,**  he  wrote,  "is  to  'operate  apon 
the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible  without  ezposfog  your 
own.*    You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  appHes  against  you,  but  cannot  apply  In 
your  favor.    Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  yon  not  he  would 
i)rcak  your  communications  with  Richmond  within  the  next  twenty-fonr 
hours?    You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania,  but  if  he  does  so  in  full 
force,  he  gives  up  his  communications  to  you  absolutely,  and  you  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  follow  and  ruin  him.    If  he  does  so  with  less  than  full  force, 
fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the  easier.    Ton  are  now  neazer 
liichmond  than  is  the  enemy  by  the  route  he  and  you  must  take.    Why  can 
you  not  reach  there  before  him,  unless  yon  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your 
equal  in  a  march  ?    His  route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chordL 
The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his.  I  desired  you  to  cross  the  Potomac 
below  instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  my  idea  being 
that  this  step  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I 
would  seize  if  ho  would  permit.    Should  he  move  northward,  I  would  follow 
him  closely,  holding  his  communications.    If  he  should  prevent  our  seiaing 
his  coninmnications  and  move  towards  Richmond,  I  would  press  closely  to 
him,  fight  him  if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present,  and  at  the  least 
try  to  Ixiat  him  to  liichmond  on  the  inside  track.  If  he  makes  astand  at  Win- 
ciiester,  moving  neither  north  nor  south,  I  would  fight  him  there,  on  the 
ground  tliab  i  f  we  cannot  beat  him  when  (as  now)  he  bears  the  wastage  of  com- 
ing to  us,  wc  never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.    As  we 
must  biiat  hitn  somewhere  or  fail  finally,  we  can  do  it,  if  at  all,  easier  when 
he  is  near  to  us  than  when  he  is  on  his  own  ground  at  a  distance  from  us. 
...    In  moving  towards  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  focility  of  sup- 
plying you  on  the  flank  furthest  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable.    Marching 
by  the  chord  line,  turnpikes,  railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac  by  Aquia 
Crc^k,  meet  you  at  all  points  from  Washington  ;  the  same,  only  the  line  a 
little  lengthened,  if  you  press  closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.    The 
latter  route,  as  nearest  the  enemy,  I  consider  preferable;  as  disabling  bim 
from  making  an  important  move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling 
him  to  keep  his  forces  together  for  dread  of  you.    The  gaps  (in  the  Blue 
Ridge)  would  enable  you  to  attack  him  if  you  should  wish.    For  a  g^reat  part 
ot  the  way  you  would  practically  be  between  the  enemy  and  both  Washing- 
ton and  Richmond,  enabling  us  to  spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops 
from  lierc.    When  at  length  your  running  for  Richmond  ahead  of  him  en- 
ables him  to  move  this  way,  If  he  does  so,  then  turn  round  and  attack  him 
in  his  rear.    But  I  think  he  should  be  engaged  long  before  such  point  Is 
reached.    It  seems  all  easy  if  our  troops  march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  It 
is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do  this.** 

J  [ore  every  alternative  is  rccognizc<l  and  the  method  of  deal- 
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ing  with  it  prescribeil.     One  of  the  ultDriia lives,  and  this  the  one 
which  chaructcristically  McC'lellau  most  apprehended,  the  Presi- 
dent obriouflly  regarded  as  moat  remote — the  contingency  that 
e  might  invade  Puntisylvania.     Had  he  thought  this  likely  or 
^en  reaaonably  posaihlc,  he  would  not  have  concerned  himself  in 
OXiwtt  detail  witli  urging  the  advantage  of  the  inurch  to  Rich- 
f  Bond  on  "  the  inside  track."     He  clearly  recognized  that  among 
[  'the   virtnes  of   that  course,   was  making  impossible  a  Confod- 
enitfl  advance    into   Ponnsylvania,   unless   Lee    had    become  a 
lunatic.      Uod  thia  not  h«eu  his  conviction,  it  may  be  safely 
asaumod  that  he  would  have  detained  McC'lellan  in  the  Cumber- 
berl&Dd  Valley  until   Lee  either  should  cros.i  the  Potomac,  or 
JvilbdrHW  sonthwanl,  if,  as  would   have  been  but  too  probable, 
a  former  could  not  have  been  prevailed  on  to  Htrike  the  Oon- 
iderate  chief  in  his  position  at  Winchester. 

Adminiblo  as  was  the  letter  from  which  the  above  quotations 
Mvobuen  taken,  there  is,  however,  a  point  in  the  armor  of  its 
irgument  which  in  candor  must  be  exposed.  Lincoln's  rcnson- 
^g  WW  on  the  iissumption  that  a  Northern  army  conld  march  as 
a  Southern  one.  Twice  in  his  letter  he  postulates  this 
•quality,  once  indeed  denouncing  an  assertion  to  the  contrary  as 
"unmanly."  Unmanly  or  not,  the  operation  to  the  contrary 
■'hard  fuct."  Tho  individual  Northerner  might  cover  . 
ronnil  as  far  and  as  fast  us  the  Southerner,  but  throughout  the 
with  a  solitary  exception — the  rush  without  impediments 
x>m  Petersburg  to  Appomattox — no  Northern  army  ever  hiul 
the  hecU  of  the  unencumbered  cohorts  of  the  South.  A  week 
^t^r  than  the  date  of  tho  President's  letter  to  HcOlellan,  Ilal- 
!ok  under  his  directions  wrote  thus  to  Buoll.  who,  after  the 
MtUe  of  Perryvillo  had  expelled  Bragg  from  Kentucky  with  what 
e  Aonsiderod  rtmsonable  expedition:  "The  President  does  not 
fandftntand  why  we  cannot  march  as  tho  enemy  marches,  live  as 
0  Urea,  and  fight  as  ho  fights,  nnlees  we  admit  the  inferiority  of 
r  troops  and  i)f  our  genersU."  Bnell's  answer  waa  conclusive 
ind  went  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  "  The  spirit  of  tho 
n)beIlion."  he  replies],  "enforces  a  subordination  and  patient 
mbmissioD  to  privations  and  want,  which  public  sentiment 
renders  absolutely  impossible  among  our  troops.  Again,  instead 
Lpf  imitating  the  enemy's  methods,  I  should  rather  say  that  his 
Eulure  hail  been  in  a  meaauro  duo  to  their  peculiar  character." 
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The  late  Quartermaster-General  of  the  war  time,  in  his  farewell 
to  the  Department  whose  honored  head  he  had  so  long  been, 
could  make  the  modest  and  truthful  claim  that  only  during  two 
short  intervals  did  any  troops  of  the  Union  lack  their  full  and 
regular  nit  ions.  But  this  fulness  and  regularity  could  be  at^ 
tained  only  by  the  troops  being  followed  close  by  ample  trains  ; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  in  a  poorly-roaded  country 
ample  trains  and  long,  swift  marches,  such  as  those  of  Jackson 
from  the  Rappahannock  to  Manassas,  through  Thoroughfare  Gap, 
and  up  the  Sli«*nandoah  Valley,  fighting  as  he  hurried,  are  incom- 
patible. After  Buoirs  blunt  retort,  Lincoln  is  no  more  foand 
npholding  the  North's  equality  of  marching  power. 

McCIellan  accepted  in  principle  the  President's  project  of  an 
advance  towards  Richmond  on  the  "  inside  track, 'delaying,  how- 
ever, to  move  until  ten  davs  later.  Bv  November  7  he  had 
slowlv  drifted  as  far  south  as  Rectortown.  Before  then  Lee  had 
struck  into  the  "  inside  track,"  at  Culpeper,  thus  interposing 
Utwion  McClellan  and  Richmond.  The  President  had  deter- 
miiiod  to  draw  the  line  at  this  continojencv.  When  it  occurred 
li»>  deprived  McCIollan  of  his  command,  and  the  military  career 
uf  tiiat  ortiOvr  terminated. 

Tilt?  President  irave  Burnsido  no  instructions  of  a  strategic 
c!i;ir;i';LL-r,  uiilesi  tiiat  oonipK-xion  may  beloni:  to  the  {)ermission 
tluit  lie  mijrlit  undertakL-  the  '•  mud  march"  on  his  own  res}x>nsi- 
bili:y.  Xuthin^^  oa:i  be  finer  iiian  the  tone  of  his  letter  to  Hook- 
er t'li  his  prom'-ti'jii  as  Buniside*? successor.  When  the  new  chief 
of  the  Army  *A  rhe  Po:«jmiic  had  pulled  his  command  together, 
an-l  was  read  v  for  action  with  loO.OOo  men  at  his  back,  he  wrote 
to  the  President  a  sketch  of  that  projected  movement  of  his 
whioh  en-led  ili?a?troiijlv  at  ('hanocllorsvillc.  chanicteristicallv 
exDressiuiT  his  a^prohei;?:r»n  lost  Lee  s:ii-»uld  retire  from  before 
him  the  moment  he  shoiild  cro<s  the  rivor.  bv  the  shortest  line  to 
Richmond,  and  "  tiius  osoaiv  bcinir  serious! v  crippled.'"  The 
President,  in  reply in^r.  liid  nor  in  so  many  words  discourage  the 
scheme  devised  bv  the  man  wliom  lie  had  esteenunl  jjoovl  soldier 
enough  to  be  put  in  commaiid  of  a  great  army.  That  was  a  re- 
sponsibility on  which  tlio  civilian  sirato.;;is:  w.-iiM  not  venture ; 
but  it  would  I'.ave  been  well  fv'r  Hooker  if  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  influenced   bv  the  tenor  oi  the  memorandum  which  the 

■ 

President  promptly  sent  him. 
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"Hf  opiuioD  1b,~  wrote  LIucoId,  "  Lbat  Just  now,  with  the  onemy  dE- 

•eUy  Ahead  ol  uh,  tbi^re  Is  no  eligible  mute  for  ua  ioto  Richmond.    Hence 

Vr  priuiF  object  Is  the  eneiny'B  army  in  front  o(  us,  and  Is  not  with  or  al»ut 

UlcliiDond  »t  all,  unleiia  facldentallj  to  the  main  object.    What  then)    The 

twoAMuiMltrv  TiUK  to  (ace  with  a  narrow  river  between  tbem.    Ourcooi' 

municatlons  are  shorter  and  sater  "  (by  A-qula  Creek)  "  than  are  those  of  the 

mem;.    For  tbi^  ruawin  we  can.  with  ecfual  povrera.  fret  him  more  than  be 

n  us.    I  do  nut  tbtnli  that  by  raids  towards  WBahLiig;taD  be  can  derange 

a  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  all.    He  haa  no  distant  operations  which  caii 

lU  any  ot  the  Army  ai  the  Poiomac  awo.; ;  we  have  aucb  operationa  which 

uycall  him  away,  at  lea^t  in  part"  ^in  South  Carolioa.  at  Vicl^aburK,  etc). 

"Wlitle  be  reiiialiia  Intact  I  do  not  think  we  shouM  take  the  disadvantage 

or  attacking  him  in  his  intrenchmenis,  but  we  should  continually  harass  and 

menace  him,  ho  that  he  shall  have  no  leisure  or  safety  in  sending  away  de- 

UKbiueuta.    If  he  weakens  himself,  then  pitch  into  liim." 

The  President  could  Qot  but  dUcem  that  the  attempt  by  a 

wide  turning  movement,  in  wooded  and  intricute  grouiid,  which 

had   been   very  imperfectly,   if   iudcud   ut  all,  reconnoitred,  to 

'ttk«in  re»r  the  Confederate  army  now  occupying  Frcdericks- 

ni^  heights,  waa  an  extremely   hazardoas  undertaking.     If   to 

iliMlge  it  from  that  commanding  position  was  at  proaeut  an 

Aject  of  groat   importance,  the  Freatdent  indicated  how  the  at- 

(■inroent  of  that  object  might  beset  about — by  fretinctit,  by  midit 

hn  its  commiinicutione,  by  mennciag  its  flanks,  etc.     Stouernim's 

Eiidj  more  thoroughly  iind   energetically   carried   out  when  the 

Mtborahoald   improve,  by  destroying   Leo's  communications, 

reald  have  compollud  him  to  evacuate  the  position  and  full  back 

on  hia  depflts.     But  Hooker's  impatience  bo  overmastered   him 

that,  whereas  Stoneman  was  to  have  been  sent  out  a  fortnight  in 

advance  of  the  main  movement,  and  was  retarded   by   swollen 

■•irfin  and   impassable  roads.  Hooker's  infantry  and   Stoueman'a 

Wv&lry  crossed  the  Hiippahuunock   together,  and  Stoneman  had 

u-cely  begun  his  work  when  already  defeat  had  befallen  Hooker. 

Ooce  again  thu  incapacity  of  its  chief  had  thrown  the  dark  shadow 

t  defeat  on  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and   the   President   had 

noe  again  the  dreary  task  of  writing  heartening  letters  to  a  dia- 

mfi ted  commander.     By   this  he  must  havegot  aconstomed  to 

t  mehincholy  duty. 

It  wu  so  far  to  Hooker's  credit  that  he  discerned  Lee's  inten- 

n  to  march  across  Virginia  to  the  Upper  Potomac  in  advance 

t  the  commencement  of  tliat  movement  which  begun  on  Juno  3. 

Bt  was  a  strangely  ececuted  movement,  conducted  as  if  in  sheer 

>nti»npt  of  the  Federal  army;  straggled   athwart   Virginia,  its 
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hesid  was  actually  at  Winchester,  within  a  few  marches  of  the 
Potomac,  while  its  rear  still  stood  fast  in  the  Fredericksburg 
lines.  The  NicoIay-IIay  biography  expresses  great  commenda- 
tion of  Hooker's  conduct  at  this  juncture  :  *^  Ho  was  moving  his 
force  from  the  line  of  Aquia  to  the  Potomac  with  wonderful 
efficiency  and  skill;*' — *' his  action  was  never  more  intelligent 
and  energetic  than  at  this  time/' 

With  all  respect  for  the  authors  of  that  admirable  work,  I 
must  venture  to  demijr  to  these  encomiums.  What  was  the  plain 
duty  before  Hooker,  as  soldier  alike  and  citizen  ?  The  irresistible 
inference  from  his  prognosis  just  cited  was  that  Lee's  intention  was 
to  invade  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  reproach  to  the 
North  as  a  military  power  that  its  territory  should  be  isolated  by 
hostile  arms.  Not  only  this,  but  invasion  involved  the  desolation 
of  Northern  homes,  the  burning  of  Northern  villages,  requisitions 
at  the  bayonet's  point,  the  misery  and  dismay  of  Northern  com- 
munities. Surely  it  lay  upon  Hooker  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
avert  this  reproach,  and  to  fend  off  from  his  countrymen  the  hor- 
rors of  invasion.  It  behooved  him,  then,  immediately  to  envel- 
op the  left  flank  of  IjCc's  army  with  his  greatly  superior  force  of 
cavalry,  charged  as  soon  as  Lee's,  the  head  of  Lee's  advance  moved 
out,  to  send  the  Federal  commander  prompt  information  tliatthe 
(Jonfoderate  movement  had  begun.  Pending  such  intelligence 
Hooker  had  ample  time  to  bring  his  forces  together,  and  have 
them  in  readiness  to  move  at  short  notice.  On  receipt  of  the 
expected  information  he  was  promptly  to  move  out,  the  head  of 
his  army  somewhat  ahead  of  his  adversary,  the  mass  following  in 
echelon  ;  not  trailed  out,  yet  not  too  closely  compacted.  He  had 
the  interior  lines — the  *'  inside  track  ;"  all  the  way  to  the  Blue 
Kidge  his  march  would  cover  Washington.  Opportunities  might 
offer  to  strike  the  ''slim  animal"  to  advantage  in  the  course  of 
the  march,  and  by  utilizing  his  shorter  distance  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  be  in  position  in  advance  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  standing  there  resolute  to  thwart  the  enemy's  at- 
tempt to  invad5  the  Northern  soil.  In  all  this  there  is  no  strain 
on  possibilities,  but  the  contrary.  Marching  on  the  chord  would 
have  compensated  for  the  slower  Northern  pace  ;  from  Washington 
by  numerous  roads  would  have  radiated  to  him  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements ;  success  would  have  given  him  the  fee  simple  of  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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Aud  what  did  he  actually  do  to  merit  the  encomiums  to  which 
I  liave  takeu  exception  ?  When  Ewell  was  already  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  Sickles,  heading  Ilooker's  advance,  was  no 
further  than  at  Bealeton,  two  marches  out  from  headquarters  on 
the  Falmouth  plateau.  Ilooker,  serenely  remaining  there,  was 
meditating  the  dubious  exploit  of  striking  at  Hill,  still  remaining 
on  the  Fredericksburg  intrenchments,  a  project  of  which  the 
President  disapproved  in  terms  as  quaint  as  they  were  strategically 
tiound.  The  enemy,  he  wrote,  would  be  fighting  behind  intrench- 
ments, '*  and  have  you  at  disadvantage,  and  so,  man  for  man, 
worst  you  at  that  point,  while  his  main  force  would  in  some  way 
be  getting  an  advantage  of  you  northward.  In  one  word,  I 
would  not  take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  upon  the  river  like 
an  ox  jumped  half  over  a  fence  and  liable  to  be  torn  by  dogs 
front  and  rear  without  a  fair  chance  to  gore  one  way  or  kick  the 
other."  Then,  Lee  in  full  march  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  Hooker 
made  the  wild  proposal  that  he  should  bo  allowed  to  march  on 
Richmond,  a  project  which  might  have  resulted  in  the  fulfilment 
of  Lee*s  grim  jest  about  *^  swapping  queens.''  This  erratic 
scheme  found  no  favor  with  Lincoln,  whoso  answer  was :  *'  I 
would  not  go  south  of  Rappahannock  upon  Lee's  moving  north  of 
it.  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  to-day  you  would  not  be  able 
to  take  it  in  twenty  days.  I  think  Lee's  army,  and  not  Ricli- 
mond,  is  your  sure  objective  point" — the  great  fact  which  the 
President  had  already  comprehended  in  the  early  days,  and  never 
after  left  grip  of.  'Finally  Hooker  struck  camp  on  June 
l.'J,  Hill  being  so  polite  as  to  see  him  off  before  he,  too,  moved. 
He  hurt  Lee  nowhere  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  quite  true, 
if  it  were  anything  to  be  proud  of,  that  in  the  words  of  the 
biographers.  Hooker  *'  was  able  at  perfect  leisure  to  choose  liis 
time  and  place  for  crossing  the  river."  Indeed,  with  somewhat 
misplaced  complaisance,  he  '^waited"  until  Lee's  whole  army 
was  on  the  north  side ;  and,  while  at  length  he  was  leisurely 
crossing,  Ewell  and  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  also  choosing  at 
perfect  leisure  their  times  and  places  for  harrying  unfortunate 
Pennsylvania  almost  to  the  Susquehanna.  Yet  Hooker  on  the 
Potomac  was  preferable  to  Hooker  fiddling  outside  Richmond 
while  Rome  was  burning  beyond  the  Virginia  line,  aud  it  has  to 
be  said  that  but  for  the  President  he  might  have  been  in  the 
former  locality. 
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Lincoln  does  not  appear  to  have  written  any  strategic  letters 
to  Grants  Sherman^  or  Sheridan.  There  is  an  interesting  series 
of  letters  of  that  character  to  Bumside  in  East  Tennessee  daring 
Rosecrans's  evil  days  in  Chattanooga,  bat  the  sabject  is  of 
subordinate  importance.  Some  of  the  President's  letters  to  Bos- 
ecrans  would  strengthen  the  contention  that  he  possessed  strategic 
genius  were  there  space  to  quote  and  elucidate  them. 

Archibald  Forbes. 


THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BY   GAIL  HAMILTON. 


Whbk  Christians  fall  out,  Pagans  come  by  their  own.  I 
have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  made 
np  his  most  interesting  list  of  the  articles  proper  to  a  fash- 
ionable Hebrew  lad/s  gala  dress  from  the  point  of  view  of  a' 
reformer^  and  not  of  a  historian.  The  latter  aims  to  give  an 
accurate  presentation,  with  true  perspective,  of  the  ago  with 
which  he  deals  ;  the  former  seeks  a  picturesque  and  salient  point 
on  which  to  hang  his  reform. 

The  world  has  been  too  willing  to  take  Isaiah  as  a  historian 
alone,  and  to  assume  that  female  Judea  was  given  over  to  finery  ; 
that  the  Lord  is  angry  at  finery,  and  is,  therefore,  liable  at  any 
moment  to  strip  it  all  away.  This  is  because  the  criticism  of  the 
world,  the  interpretation  of  documents,  public  opinion,  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men.  Now  men  love  finery ;  but  they 
love  it  on  women.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  wear  it  themselves, 
but  they  love  to  see  women  decorated.  They  pose,  and  they  often 
preach  against  it;  they  do  not  particularly  love  its  cost,  but  the 
finery  itself  they  fall  down  and  worship.  Then,  to  make  things 
even,  they  decry  women  for  wearing  it!  Public  declamation 
against  it  comes  from  masculine  shame-facedness  and  dislike  of 
paying  the  bills.  Feminine  persistence  in  it  comes  from  man's 
helpless  adoration  of  the  finery. 

Women  are  acute  enough  to  know  this,  and  it  does  not  require 
a  phenomenal  acuteness.  They  know  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
and  all  the  prophets  who  inveigh  against  the  bravery  of 
their  tinkling  ornaments,  their  round  tires  like  the  moon,  their 
changeable  suits  of  apparel,  their  rings  and  chains  and  bracelets, 
their  mantles  and  their  wimples  and  their  crisping-pins — follow 
the  tinkle  like  sheep — love  these  round  tires  like  the  moon,  dia- 
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mond  crescents  sparkling  in  the  dark  hair  of  beauty — ^loye  the 
looping  chuins  of  pearls  festooning  films  of  lace  that  veil  sweet- 
ness with  fiiscination.  How  do  women  know  it  ?  In  a  thousand 
ways — one  being  that  as  soon  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Micah  and 
Malachi  are  in  love  they  go  straightway  and  buy  the  costliest  ring 
that  can  be  had  for  their  money  and  slip  it  with  much  idol  wor- 
ship'on  tlie  adored  finger.  They  know  it  because  when  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  and  Malachi  and  Micah^  and  Habakkuk  and  Hag- 
gai  go  into  society  they  fall  meekly — radiantly — into  line  behind 
the  most  featly  emblazoned  great  lady  and  are  proud  to  take  her 
down  to  supper,  to  sip  her  five  o'clock  tea,  to  drive  her  out  to  the 
races,  to  have  her  name  on  their  charities,  and  her  pew  in  their 
churclies.  They  know  it  because  when  they  preach  that  the  Lord 
hits  taken  her  finery  by  way  of  punishment,  the  most  signal  token 
of  Divine  pardon  they  hold  out  to  her  is  that  she  shall  have  it  all 
back  again  !  '^  Awake!  awake!  put  on  thy  strength,  0  Zion! 
Put  on  thy  beautiful  gm-mentsr  cries  Isaiah,  thus  frankly  rec- 
ognizing the  propriety  and  the  potency  of  those  very  mantles  and 
wimples  which  in  a  spasm — a  holy  spasm— of  reform,  he  had  but 
lately  torn  from  his  lady's  shoulders ;  recognizing  that,  if  the 
heart  bt;  right,  the  more  lovely  the  clothes  the  better  ;  recognizing 
that,  if  the  king's  daughter  be  all  glorious  within,  her  clothing 
itvijlit  to  be  of  wrought  gold  ! 

Women  have  not  yet,  perhaps  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
changed  public  opinion,  but  they  have  clung  to  their  inalienable 
right  of  fine  clothes  with  a  tenacity  that  should  be  a  lesson  to  men 
and  may  be  to  angels,  in  the  prevailing  power  of  native  truth  over 
acquired  error. 

That  intangible  thing  "  society  "  is  much  engaged  at  present 
in  surveying  itself  ;  and  the  survey  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  ex- 
ploiting its  own  and  its  neighbor's  vices,  so  that  an  onlooker  might 
be  excused  for  inferring  that  Christian  civilization  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  in  a  very  bad  way— is  in  the  same  way 
which  led  the  Pagan  civilizations,  through  luxury  and  immoral- 
ity, to  decay  and  death. 

Perhaps  in  the  light  of  Isaiah's  lamp  we  may  discover  a  little 
longer  lease  of  life. 

Among  other  lions,  those  stirred  up  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
growl  most  gruosomely  against  our  time — which  seems  to  borrow 
something  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  if,  instead  of  calling  it 
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Che  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  we  Gallicise  it  into 
fin  de  siicle. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  visited  the  United  States  and  has 
had  the  temerity  to  speak  well  of  her  hosts^ — which  her  British 
hearers  account  for  in  that  winsome  way  wherewith  our  kin  be- 
yond sea  love  to  sweeten  and  strengthen  the  ties  of  blood. 

'*  The  title-loving  Americans  made  much  of  her — in  fact, 
simply  idolized  her.  In  the  United  States  so  dearly  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  loved  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  the 
Yankees  would  not  do  for  a  mere  lordling,  let  alone  for  the 
daughter  of  an  earl,  the  sister  of  a  duchess,  and  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  a  dnke.^' 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of  any  personal  charms,  any 
historic  interest,  any  moral  and  religious  influence  which  the 
lady  may  have  possessed,  by  laying  to  pure  snobbery  the  hospi- 
tality shown  her  in  this  country,  her  amiable  countrymen  pro- 
ceed to  pull  to  pieces  with  neatness  and  despatcli  the. pleasant  re- 
flections which  this  hospitality  engenderedt  '^  In  America, 
unlike  England,'*  Lady  Henry  was  unlucky  enough  to  remark, 
"  the  women  are  inore  intellectual  than  the  men/'  '^  A  misstate- 
ment. A  deviation  from  the  straight  path  of  fact,"  sternly  pro- 
nounces her  censor;  but  whether  it  is  because  the  American 
woman  is  not  more  intellectual  than  the  American  man,  or  be- 
cause the  English  woman  is  more  intellectual  tlian  the  Eiiglisli 
man,  doth  not  appear.  Indeed,  how  can  it  ever  appear  ?  Wliose 
hand  holds  the  measuring  line  that  shall  decide  anything  so 
immeasureable  as  mental  stature  ? 

'*  What  the  hammer,  what  the  chain. 
That  shaU  measure  strength  of  brain?" 

Lady  Henry  states  her  opinion  and  the  British  lion  falls  upon  it 
tooth  and  nail  and  tears  it  to  fiddlestrings,  but  it  was  only  an 
opinion  to  begin  with,  and  such  it  remains.  Nay,  our  English 
brethren  of  the  orthodox  confession  are  one  with  Lady  Henry. 

In  search  of  the  mantles  and  the  wimples  and  the  crisping- 
pins  of  the  Lady  Isaiah,  I  turned  to  the  concordance  of  the 
Oxford  Bible.  Elijah's  mantle  is  there  with  the  full  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  used  it ;  Job's  mantle  is  tliere  with 
the  reckless  way  in  which  he  tore  it ;  and  David's  hyperbolical 
mantle  is  there,  wherewith  he  would  fain  his  enemies  should  hide 
their  shame ;   but  Isaiah's  nuintles  are   not  in  it.     Those  old 
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• 
Oxonians  tnckcd  all  the  men's  topcoats  into  their  concordance, 

though  not  one  of  them  was  put  to  any  legitimate  use  ;  while,  of 

the  women's  mantles  worn  as  they  should  be^  for  shelter  and 

grace,  not  a  flutter,  or  fold,  or  fringe  from  Genesis  to  Halachi ! 

The  crisping-pins  tack  on  the  same  moral.     The  loom-pin 

that  was  improvised  into  a  liair-pin  for  Samson  is  drawn  out  at 

full  length  ;   but  there  is  no  room  for  the  daring,  dangerous, 

swift  crisping-piu  that  shall  tumble  and  toss  my  lady^s  curls  so 

naturally  over  her  fair,  clear  brow. 

**  Shine  out,  little  head  sunning  over  with  curls. 
To  the  flowers  and  be  their  sun," 

thonsrh  the  mantle  that  a  man  wishes  be  deemed  worthier  than 
the  mantle  a  woman  wears  ;  though  the  hair-pin  that  ensnares  a 
man  seem  more  dignified  than  that  which  adorns  a  woman,  even 
if  the  latter  serves  for  both. 

So  far,  however,  we  are  in  a  calm  atmosphere.  Continental 
intelligence  is  not  set  over  against  insular  intelligence  in  the 
bulk,  however  it  may  be  distributed  between  the  sexes,  but  when 
Lady  Ilcnry  goes  further  and  dares  to  say  that  "the  familiar  foot- 
ing which  exists  between  the  American  young  man  and  woman 
before  their  betrothal  results  in  far  happier  homes  after  marriage 
than  does  the  strict  rule  of  Ijondon  Society,*'  then  indeed  rises 
up  a  whole  den  of  lions  brushing  the  dew  from  their  manes  and 
growling  iis  they  brush  :  *'  There  are  7io  women  so  pure  and 
good  as  tlie  P^nglish  women  and  wives."  Or  is  this  perhaps  only 
gallant  ?  Shall  we  pardon  the  excluding  ungraciousness  of  the 
negative,  and  the  hardly  positive  grammar,  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
sentiment,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Lady  Henry  anywhere 
attacked  the  purity  and  goodness  of  her  countrywomen.  The 
sudden  sensitiviMiess  of  her  critic  is  the  sole  foundation  for  sns- 
picion.  But  growl  rises  into  mania  :  ''  The  horrible  impurity  of 
tht^  most  fashionable  young  girls  in  the  largest  cities  of  the  Union 
is  well  known  and  the  Deacon  marriage  minus  the  pistol  shots  is 
the  typical  American  vicfiaf/e,"  This  can  only  be  recognized  as 
an  acute  type  of  emotional  insanity  ! 

Yet  with  such  admirable  and  accurate  freehand  drawing  of 
society  in  "Tlie  States/'  our  British  artist  still  leaves  a  slight 
blur  in  the  i)icture.  We  are  warned  that  La<ly  Henry,  in  her 
flattery  of  our  women,  has  been  ** deceiving  these  trustful  and 
guileless  Yankees — these  simple-minded  transatlantic  cousins  who 
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enthusiastically  accepted  as  gospel  every  word  that  fell  from  sach 
noble  lips  " — ^bat  immediately  the  censor  turns  his  savage  snarl 
npon  Lady  Henry,  and  lo  I  it  is  she  who  is  ^^  swallowing  this 
time-honored,  very  stale,  and  absolutely  absurd  excuse  which  the 
Yankees  always  made  for  the  freedom  of  their  younger  society/^ 
What,  then  ?  Why,  then,  the  English  ducal  female  intelligence 
ia  on  a  par  with  the  simple-minded  Yankee  male  intelligence, 
alike  guileless,  gullible,  and  gulled  ;  while  the  American  female 
intelligence  and  the  English  male  intelligence  remain  alone  in 
the  dry  upper  air  of  clear  truth,  according  to  the  statute  for  such 
case  made  and  provided  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  but  ruthlessly 
spumed  by  her  countr3'man  and  critic  asa  ''  deviation  from  fact/' 
If  this  superior  Englishwoman  and  these  simple-minded  Yankees 
had  not  been  engaged  in  swallowing  each  other,  she  would  have 
learned  that  'Hhe  promiscuous  intermingling  (wholly  unrestrained 
by  parental  supervision)  of  young  men  and  young  women  is  one 
of  the  irremediable  curses  of  United  States  society — irremediable 
because  the  boys  and  girls  say  to  their  parents,  when  any  attempt 
to  restrain  them  is  made,  ^This  is  a  free  country  ;  you  did  as 
you  pleased  when  you  were  our  age,  and  wo  shall  do  as  wo  please 
now; '  and  a  curse  because  it  results  in  the  most  gross  immorality, 
and  in  making  married  homes  in  the  States  just  the  reverse  of 
what  Lady  Henry  was  led  into  thinking  tlioy  were/' 

The  venerable  Blackwood  bohaveth  himself  still  more  un- 
seemly. American  boys  and  girls  skim  over  his  dei^orous  pages 
'Mike  half  broken  colts  and  fillies.  The  girls  are  often  so  per- 
verse as  in  '  pure  cussedness '  to  delight  in  skating  upon  all  sorts 
of  social  ice.'*  Becoming  "  inmates  of  disorderly  houses,''  they 
show  the  baleful  effects  of  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  the 
sexes.  "  Owing  to  the  unconventionality  of  society,  a  great 
number  of  black  sheep  of  both  sexes  are  found  in  the  best  society 
cliques."  Marriage  bonds  set  loosely,  or  not  at  all.  (ronerally 
speaking,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  several  States  and  of 
the  Union  favor  law-breakers.  Two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  never  enter  a  church.  It  is  safe  to  hold  that 
most  of  the  professed  Christians  are  in  fact  idolators.  It  is  alien- 
born  citizens  who  fight  with  their  fists  chiefly,  but  it  is  the 
native  born  who  are  adepts  in  the  use  of  revolvers  and  razors. 
Thus  bewaileth  our  British  Jeremiah.  But,  though  ciist  down, 
that  we   may  not  be  destroyed,   this  intelligent  observer,  ufter 
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having  arrayed  his  Amorican  cousins  in  an  attractive  trayelling 
costume  of  frayed  virtue,  chronic  dyspepsia,  bad  teeth  and  nerv- 
ous restlessness,  protests:  ''We  indeed  admire  and  love  the 
American  ladies,  but  until  they  have  been  caught,  tamed  and  civ- 
ilized by  European  influences,  they  are  not  to  be  named  with  the 
Continental  ladies,  and  are  as  inferior  to  English  women  as  the 
light  of  a  wax  taper  to  the  sun/^  One  of  them  is  caught,  and  is 
at  this  moment  being  tamed  and  civilized  in  Woking  Prison, 
tliough  there  is  danger  that  the  poor  little  wax  taper  will  go 
out  under  its  vigorous  snuffing. 

The  general  situation,  however,  is  no  sooner  extreme  than  it 
is  relieved.     Spots  are  admitted  on  the  sun  ! 

"  TIio  truth  is  that  Tjondon  Society — impure  though  it  maybe 
— iH,  after  all  said  and  done,  less  so  than  that  of  New  York.'* 

This  is  a  frightful  descent.  Why  have  we  been  lashed  up  High 
II(>ll)oru  with  whips  and  scorpions  only  to  be  rolled  rapidly  down 
into  Rotten  Row  ?  Is  it  not  as  difficult  to  measure  moral  im- 
purity as  mental  cleverness  ?  And  if  American  religion  be  idola- 
trous, American  institutions  lawless,  American  marriage  adulter- 
ous, American  Stxjiety  ruled  by  the  revolver  and. the  razor,  is  it 
worth  while  to  edit  monthly  magazines  and  weekly  newspapers  on 
the  frail  crust  that  London  Society  is  only  "  less  so  "? 

Is  it  even  loss  ?  We  have  a  picture  of  Ijondon  Society  drawn 
by  itself  very  cleverly  in  a  late  number  of  this  Review.  And  we 
have  a  picture  of  New  Y'ork  Society  drawn  by  itself,  not  cleverly, 
but  evidently  with  an  awful  sincerity,  in  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished. An  unhappy  impression  produced  by  this  book  was,  I 
admit,  that  the  chief  ambition  for  distinction  in  New  York  Society 
was  in  thn  fashion  of  eating  and  drinking.  But  the  English  de- 
lineator Hays  d (^finitely  and  with  a  homely  and  ashamed  frankness  : 
^'TIic  inclination  of  the  English  as  regards  society  is  to  cat  and 
not  to  talk  V 

]M}Si't'ti  tlir'sn  two  competent  critics  what  is  left  to  choose  ? 
Tin*  I']n^«:IiHli  pnt  \v<'(;prf  ovor  the  American  kettle  that  American 
boys  and  ^iiis  "  have  a  contempt  for  all  and  every  kind  of  re- 
straint. th(;  unmarried  girl  disregarding  her  father's  authority  as 
much  as  i\u'  wife  that  of  the  husband."  But  the  delicate  Eng- 
lish tea-urn  drops  a  tear  into  the  English  pot :  **  The  respect  for 
parents,  the  self-denial  and  self-abnegation  of  the  psist  have  dis- 
Hpl>eared,  and  parents  and  children  now  meet  nearly  on  an  equal- 
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itjy  but  where  there  is  any  inferiority  it  is  on  the  parental 
side/' 

So  then  Daisy  Miller  has  taken  lodgings  in  St.  James's  Park  ? 

Do  black  sheep  stray  into  onr  commons  ?  If  contemporary 
English  authority  is  to  be  trusted,  black  sheep  lead^  if  they  do  not 
constitute,  the  '^smartest  ^'  flocks,  on  the  troubled  Thames.  ''All 
that  is  needed  to  insure  an  entrance  into  the  highest  society  in 
England  is  unlimited  wealth.  Morality  is  unnecessary.  An  im- 
portant addition  is  made  to  the  moral  law,  '  thou  shalt  not  be 
found  out.'"  Vice  is  not  confined  to  the  " inmates  of  disorderly 
houses/' but  disorderly  houses  at  the  head  and  in  the  heart  of 
society  flaunt  a  handsome  gown  as  the  price  of  womanhood,  a 
French  table  for  a  man's  infamy. 

Let  it  be  noticed  that  Americans  have  not  contributed  to 
these  pictures.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  portrayed  her  pleasant 
American  visit  in  rosy  hues.  Her  censor  came  by,  seized  the 
brush  and  dabbed  the  portrait  with  lamp-black.  Blackwood  rose 
up  in  frenzy  and  mopped  out  with  his  crossing-broom  every 
feature  of  civilization.  All  these  tints  are  laid  upon  the  London 
canvas  by  English  artists.  In  this  Boyal  Academy  of  Design 
America  has  not  competed. 

The  American  vice  which  disheartens  our  British  contem- 
poraries is  three  thousand  miles  away.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
portentous  hues  of  the  vision  may  be  due  to  a  distorting  medium? 
If  the  observer  were  suffocating  up  to  the  eyes  in  this  hideous- 
ness  it  would  be  cause  for  immediate  alarm  ;  but  as  the  air  seems 
clear  around  Piccadilly  and  only  murky  across  the  ocean,  is  it 
not  just  possible  that  the  murk  is  due  to  atmospheric  refraction 
or  planetary  tfpheroidity? 

The  real  crime  of  Israel  was  beating  the  people  to  pieces  and 
gnnding  the  faces  of  the  poor  ;  in  his  wrath  at  such  wrong  it 
seemed  to  the  prophet  that  the  very  girls  of  Jerusalem,  innocent  no 
doubt  as  many  of  them  were,  gay-hearted  and  perhaps  thougltt- 
less,  only  added  to  his  woe  by  their  heedless  mirth,  walk- 
ing and  mincing  as  they  went.  It  was  the  natural  out-pour  of  an 
honest  patriotic  heart  wrung  with  the  suffering  of  the  people  and 
stung  even  by  the  pleasant  light  laughter  and  tinkling  ornaments, 
where  he  would  fain  have  seen  every  one  bent  only  on  reform  ;  just 
as  I  would,  if  I  could,  stop  every  festivity  and  turn  every  silk  into 
Back-cloth  till  that  innocent  young  mother  is  loosed  from  Woking 
VOL.  CLV.— NO.  429.  12 
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Prison.  But  I  do  not  believe  Isaiah  would  have  taken  ihoee 
gentle  Jewish  ladies  one  by  one  and  pronounced  upon  them  the 
curse  of  hardness  or  lewdness,  any  more  than  we  should  say  that 
every  Princess  of  the  house  of  Hanover  is  a  female  Torqaemada 
because  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  goes  on. 

There  was  a  caprice  a  few  months  ago  which  led  young  women 
to  descend  upon  one  like  a  hawk  with  only  the  innocent  purpose 
of  shaking  hands.  It  was  not  precisely  mincing  as  they  go  but 
swooping  as  they  come,  and  if  Isaiah  were  writing  about  us  he 
would  probably  substitute  the  pounce  for  the  mince^  but  it  is  simply 
a  luirmlesa  tint  of  the  picture,  not  a  moral  quality.  If  women 
are  just  and  pure  and  kind,  Isaiah  will  not  quarrel  with  them 
because  they  tiptoe  in  a  '*  Grecian  bend  "  or  greet  him  with  a  para- 
bolic arm,  or  drop  a  little  snap-shot  of  the  knee-joint.  The  fash- 
ion of  this  world  passeth  away.  The  old  prophets  knew  it  as 
well  as  we,  and  used  the  fashions  only  for  local  color. 

In  the  corruption  and  destruction  of  our  politics  our  Jeremiah 
of  Bhrkicood  rests  all  lamentations  on  a  hypothesis.  "In 
the  United  States  when  a  new  President  comes  into  office,  there 
may  be  a  complete  change  from  top  to  bottom.'*  ^^ May  be" — 
even  Jeremiali  does  not  claim  that  there  is — only  "  may  be." 

Well,  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  has  so  little  regard  for  tenure  of 
office  that  he  has  constructed  this  world  on  a  most  insecure  basis. 
There  is  not  one  hour  of  the  twenty- four  during  which  every 
human  being  ''may  "  not  throw  himself  downstairs  and  .break 
his  nock,  and  thus  bring  humanity  to  a  perpetual  end.  Yes, 
even  the  lips  which  speak  to  us  so  eloquently  from  Blackwood 
"might"  close  in  hari-kari,  or,  which  would  bo  almost  as 
disastrous  to  u^«,  w'lr*".  Blackwood  bids  his  contributor  warn 
us  across  the  sea  of  wrath  to  come,  that  gentleman  *^  might" 
thrust  out  his  tontiju^i  and  hold  it  close  between  finger  and  thumb, 
stea<lily  refusing  to  speak  to  us  the  word  of  life. 

He  does  not  do  it.  Heaven  is  kind.  Things  are  not  so  bad 
actually  as  they  are  logically.  Still  are  spared  to  us  the  melli- 
fluous accents  of  our  loving  British  kinsfolk  and  their  far- 
shining  beacon  light,  and  while  that  lamp  holds  out  to  bum  the 
vilest  sinner  may  return  and  thus  prove  to  England  that  our  own 
amosphere  is  not  fatally  de  ox3'genated  ! 

There  "  may  he  "  the  deluge,  but  still,  with  each  approach  of  our 
Union's  quadrennial  election,  our  poor,  lawless,  religionless,  nn- 
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married,  and  unguarded  country  lurches  ahead  ;  the  Behriug  Sea 
thumps  against  the  white  cliffs  of  England  and  the  Amazon  pours 
into  the  Mississippi.  Our  sliver  coins  rattle  louder  and  louder 
against  the  gates  of  India,  our  protected  products  sweep  a  wider 
and  wider  swath  across  the  world,  although  the  remark  of  our 
**  esteemed  contemporary  '*  is  strictly  true  and  wo  '^  may  *'  rise  any 
morning  to  find  that  every  clerk  in  the  country  has  been  turned 
adrift  and  every  other  officer  has  resigned  his  post  and  all  the 
morning  journals  are  out  in  big  head-lines  advertising  for  a  Gov- 
ernment that  mysteriously  disappeared  over  night ! 

If  Mrs.  Montague  should  happen  to  be  looking  into  a  certain 
American  morning  room  at  this  moment  she  would  see  a  beautiful 
strong  creature  with  yellow-brown  eyes  and  a  great  shock  of 
yellow  curls,  talking  all  the  time,  running  away  in  turn  with  the 
parasol  and  the  watch  and  each  dainty  belonging  of  his  new-come 
guest,  his  tall  and  stately  Maud  of  the  milk-white  fawn,  Maud 
of  the  pearl-pink  cheek,  and  calling  her  by  her  first  name  with  in- 
fantine silver-sweet,  fascinating  familiarity.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Mrs.  Montague  would  not  like  it.  He  is  indeed  too  "  wholly  unre- 
strained by  parental  supervision '*  to  meet  Mrs.  Montague's  pecu- 
liar views  of  "supervision'*  or  Mr.  Montague's  peculiar  views  of 
a  father's  obligation.  They  do  not  see  that  the  young  mother 
watches  her  young  beauty  every  moment,  and  that  the  danger 
is  not  that  he  will  be  too  unrestrained,  but  that  he  will  be 
too  carefully  guarded.  Mrs.  Montague's  fingers  no  doubt  clutch 
restlessly  at  an  imaginary  switch,  the  real  one  being  for  the 
moment  beyond  her  reach — and  so  happily  beyond  her  reach  for- 
ever is  the  innocent  baby  who  dragged  out  three  hapless  years 
under  her  strictly  parental  supervision. 

In  the  "horrible  impurity"  of  New  York  society  a  home  is 
desolate.  It  is  a  home  which  I  have  never  entered,  of  which  I 
should  never  have  known  but  for  the  celebrity  of  its  wealth  and 
magnificence,  and  of  which  I  have  never  known  anything  but 
good.  From  its  hearth-stone  the  eldest  son  has  passed  away,  and 
no  splendor  of  the  fashion  of  this  world  can  prevent  the  thrill  of 
sympathetic  grief  that  strikes  into  all  hearts  for  this  passion  of 
loss.  Even  in  the  coarse  woodcuts  of  the  newspapers,  his  appears 
a  gentle,  fine,  winsome  face.  All  boyish  companions  have  a 
simple  good  word  for  their  lost  mate.  There  was  wealth  to  min- 
ister to  every  wish,  but  no  note  of  a  coarse  or  vicious  trait.     The 
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American  weakness  of  parental  indulgence  was  not  wanting. 
When  on  a  tour  in  Greece  the  father's  courage  gave  way  before 
some  special  difllculty  of  travel  or  climate,  the  boy  cried  out  in 
comic  consternation,  '*  Why,  I  thought  we  were  going  to  trayel 
in  Greece  !  I  thought  we  were  going  to  see  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
non ! "  And  they  did.  Such  a  father  could  but  obey  such  a 
boy. 

With  that  promising  brief  life  too  quickly  ended,  I  think  the 
father  is  not  sorry  to  be  associated  with  its  manly  pleasures,  with 
tender  lavisliments,  rather  than  with  repressions  and  restraints — 
since  restraints  enough  there  were  to  make  its  memory  a  perpetual 
blessing,  its  hope  the  radiance  of  the  future. 

Alas  !  Alas !  Even  while  I  am  sending  away  the  last  proofs 
of  these  last  paragraphs,  there  has  fallen  upon  the  sunny  mom- 
ing-rooiu  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt.  The  beautiful,  strong 
father  of  the  beautiful  strong  child  lies  with  folded  hands,  deaf 
to  all  the  dear  voices.  "  Wholly  unresti-ained  by  parental  super- 
vision^^— yes;  because  his  native  rectitude  seemed  restraint 
enough  and  the  whole  loving  community  guarded  his  fearless,  ad- 
venturous infancy.  Fond  eyes  still  see  through  their  tears  his 
baby  feet  pattering  over  the  bridge  in  the  marching  ranks  of  the 
soldiers,  into  whose  camp  he  had  strayed  and  strolled,  and  who 
were  escorting  him  home  from  his  happy  gala  day  well  kept  in 
line  by  their  laughing  bayonets.  Wholly  unrestrained,  but  most 
tenderly  nurtured  by  parental  supervision,  how  goodly  he  grew* 
how  wise,  protecting,  calm,  courageous,  sustained  and  sustaining! 
If  his  character  held  a  flaw  I  do  not  know  it.  For  wife  and  child, 
for  brother  and  sister,  for  father  and  mother,  all  ye  that  are 
about  him,  bemoan  him  ;  and  all  ye  that  knew  his  name,  say, 
Uow  is  the  strong  staff  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  ! 

"  So  princely,  tender,  truthful,  reverent,  pure— 
Mourn  I    That  a  world-wide  empire  mourns  with  you 
Were  slender  solace.    Yet  be  comforted ; 
For  if  this  earth  be  ruled  by  Perfect  Love 
The  face  of  Death  is  towards  the  Sun  of  Life. 
Flis  shadow  darkens  earth ;  his  truer  name 
Is  '  Onward.*    No  discordance  In  the  roll 
And  march  of  that  Eternal  Harmony 
Whereto  the  worlds  beat  time,  tho*  faintly  heard,^ 
Until  the  great  Hereafter,  mourn  in  hope.** 

Oail  Haiiiltok. 
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"  A  great  mmn's  memory  may  oatliye  his  life  half  a  year, 
Bat,  by'r  lady,  he  must  build  churches  then." 

EiGHTY-THBEE  jears  ago  Thomas  Paine  ceased  to  defend  him- 
self. The  moment  he  became  dumb  all  his  enemies  found  a 
tongue.  He  was  attacked  on  every  hand.  The  Tories  of  Eng- 
land had  been  waiting  for  their  revenge.  The  believers  in  kings^ 
in  hereditary  government,  the  nobility  of  every  land,  execrated 
his  memory.  Their  greatest  enemy  was  dead.  The  believers  in 
human  slavery,  and  all  who  clamored  for  the  rights  of  the  States 
as  against  the  sovereignty  of  a  Nation,  joined  in  the  chorus  of  de- 
nunciation. In  addition  to  this,  the  believers  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  occupants  of  orthodox  pulpits,  the  professors 
in  Christian  colleges,  and  the  religious  historians,  were  his  sworn 
and  implacable  foes. 

This  man  had  gratified  no  ambition  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellow  men  ;  he  had  desolated  no  country  with  the  flame  and  sword 
of  war  ;  he  had  notwmng  millions  from  the  poor  and  unfortun- 
ate ;  he  had  betrayed  no  trust,  and  yet  he  was  almost  universally 
despised.  He  gave  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Day  and 
night  for  many,  many  weary  years,  he  labored  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  gave  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  great  cause  of 
human  liberty.  And  yet  he  won  the  hatred  of  the  people  for 
whose  benefit,  for  whose  emancipation,  for  whose  civilization,  for 
whose  exaltation  he  gave  his  life. 

Against  him  every  slander  that  malignity  could  coin  and 
hypocrisy  pass  was  gladly  and  joyonsly  taken  as  genuine,  and 
every  truth  with  regard  to  his  career  was  believed  to  be  counter-. 
feit.  He  was  attacked  by  thousands  where  he  was  defended  by 
one,  and  the  one  who  defended  him  was  instantly  attacked, 
silenced,  or  destroyed. 

At  last  his  life  has  been  written  by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  and 
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the  real  history  of  Thoinaa  Paine,  of  what  he  attempted  and  ac- 
complished, of  what  he  tanght  and  suffered,  has  been  intelli- 
gently,  tnithfully  and  candidly  giren  to  the  world.  Henceforth 
the  slanderer  will  be  without  excuse. 

He  who  reads  Mr.  Conway's  pages  will  find  that  Thomas  Paine 
was  more  than  a  patriot — that  he  was  a  philanthropist — a  lover 
not  only  of  his  country,  but  of  nil  mankind.  He  will  find  that 
his  sympiithiCB  were  with  those  who  suffered,  without  regard  to 
religion  or  race,  country  or  complexion.  He  will  find  that  this 
great  man  did  not  liositate  to  attack  the  governing  class  of  his 
native  land — to  cuniinit  what  was  culled  treason  against  the  king, 
timt  he  might  do  battle  for  the  rights  of  men  ;  that  in  spite  of  the 
prejudices  of  birth,  ho  took  the  side  of  the  American  Colonies  ; 
that  he  gladly  attacked  the  ])o!itical  abuses  and  absurdities  that 
had  been  fostered  by  attars  and  thrones  for  many  centuries  ;  that 
ho  was  for  the  jveoplc  against  nobles  and  kings,  and  that  he  pat 
his  life  iu  pawn  for  the  good  of  others. 

In  the  winter  of  1774  Thomas  Paine  came  to  America.  After 
a  time  ho  was  employed  as  one  of  the  writers  on  "  The  PenusyU 
Yunia  Mt^jazine." 

Let  us  see  what  he  did,  calculated  to  excite  the  hatred  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Tim  first  article  he  ever  wrote  in  America,  and  the  first  ever 
piibHi^lied  by  him  suiywhere,  appeared  in  that  magazine  on  the  8th 
of  March,  177.").  It  wiia  an  at^iek  on  American  slavery — a  plea  for 
the  ri;,'!it«  of  the  negro.  In  that  .irticlo  will  befound  aubstantially 
all  the  argtiriients  that  can  be  urged  against  that  most  infamous 
of  all  instihition.-i.  Kvery  line  is  full  of  humanity,  pity,  tender- 
ness, Htid  love  of  justice.  Five  days  after  this  article  appeared  the 
AitLcriian  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  famietl.  Certainly  this  should 
ni)t  fxiitc  our  hatred.  To-day  the  civilized  world  agrees  with 
tJic  essay  written  by  Tlu.niiiB  Paine  in  1775. 

-■\t  that  tinm  great  interests  were  agaiiint  him.  The  owners  of 
slaves  became  hi«  I'liiniiefi,  and  tJie  pulpits,  supported  by  slave 
labor,  denouueed  liiis  abolitionist. 

The  next  article  published  by  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  same 
magazine,  and  fur  the  next  month,  was  an  attackron  the  practice 
of  duelling,  showing  that  it  was  barbarous,  that  it  did  not  even 
tend  to  settle  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  dispute,  tImt  it  could  not  bo 
defended  on  any  just  grounds,  and  that  its  influence  was  d^nd- 
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ing  and  crael.     The  civilized  world  now  agrees  with  the  opinions 
of  Thomas  Paine  upon  that  barbarous  practice. 

In  May,  1775,  appeared  in  the  same  magazine  another  article 
written  by  Thomas  Paine,  a  Protest  Against  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
He  began  the  work  that  was  so  successfully  and  gloriously  carried 
out  by  Henry  Bergh,  one  of  the  noblest,  one  of  the  grandest,  men 
that  this  continent  has  produced. 

The  good  people  of  this  world  agree  with  Thomas  Paine. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  plea  for  the  Rights  of 
Woman,  the  first  ever  published  in  the  Now  World.  Certainly 
he  should  not  be  hated  for  that. 

He  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  union  of  the  Colonies.  Before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued,  Paine  had  written 
of  and  about  the  Free  and  Independent  States  of  America. 
He  had  also  spoken  of  the  United  Colonies  as  the  ''  Glorious 
Union,"  and  he  wa^  the  first  to  write  these  words  :  '*  The  United 
States  of  America." 

In  May,  1775,  Washington  said:  "If  you  ever  hear  of  me  join- 
ing in  any  such  measure  (as  separation  from  Great  Britain)  you 
have  my  leave  to  set  me  down  for  everything  wicked."  He  had 
also  said:  ''It  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of  the  government 
(meaning  Massachusetts),  or  of  any  other  upon  this  continent, 
separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  independence."  And  in 
the  same  year  Benjamin  Franklin  assured  Chatham  that  no  one  in 
America  was  in  favor  of  separation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
people  of  the  Colonies  wanted  a  redress  of  their  grievances — they 
were  not  dreaming  of  separation,  of  independence. 

In  1775  Paine  wrote  the  pamphlet  known  as  "  Common  Sense." 
This  was  published  on  the  10th  of  January,  1776.  It  was  the  first 
appeal  for  independence,  the  first  cry  for  national  life,  for  abso- 
lute separation.  No  pamphlet,  no  book,  ever  kindled  such  a  sud- 
den conflagration, — a  purifying  flame,  in  which  the  i)rejudic(\s 
and  fears  of  millions  were  consumed.  To  read  it  now,  after  tlu^ 
lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  hastens  the  blood.  It  is  but 
the  meagre  truth  to  say  that  Thomas  Paine  did  more  for  the  cause 
of  separation,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  independence,  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time-  Certainly  we  should  not  despise  him  for  this. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  followed,  and  in  that  declara- 
tion will  be  found  not  only  the  thoughts,  but  some  of  the  expres- 
sions, of  Thomas  Paine. 
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During  the  war,  and  in  the  very  darkesi  hours.  Pi:r.e  wrote 
wli;it  \r.  trailed  "  Tlie  Crisis."  a  series  of  pamphleii  giving  from 
tifiif;  to  time  lii.-^  oi»inion  of  events,  and  his  pr^jph'ecir^  Thvfe 
rriiirv^-llouH  pn  hi  i  cat  ions  produced  an  effect  nearly  a^  zreai  &s  the 
pariiplilot  "  Common  .Sense."  These  strophes,  written  bj  the 
iiivoii.v:  fircH.,  Iiad  in  them  the  seal  of  battle. 

In  ill!  he  wrote,  Paine  was  direct  and  natural.  He  tonched 
tin;  vi-ry  heart  of  the  subject.  He  was  not  awed  by  names  or 
tiU(fr:,  by  phice  or  power.  He  never  lost  his  regard  for  tmih,  for 
priiicijile — n^iver  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  reason,  to  what  he 
b(?lieverl  to  bo  right.  His  arguments  were  so  lucid,  so 
iinun.-iWiM'iiblf^,  his  comparisons  and  analogies  so  apt.  so  uuex- 
pcctf'd,  tliut  they  excited  the  passionate  admiration  of  friends 
and  Wu:  uiirjiii^nchable  hatred  of  enemies.  So  great  were  these 
nppciilx  \(}  patriotism,  to  the  love  of  liberty,  the  pride  of  inde- 
pi'iiiicnris  thf^  glory  of  success,  that  it  was  said  by  some  of  the 
bi':<t  iiiid  grciitcHt  of  tliat  time  that  the  American  cause  owed  as 
mticli  to  th<!  pen  of  I'jiine  as  to  the  sword  of  Wjishington. 

On  tin?  'M  day  of  November,  1779,  there  was  introduce*!  intt> 
I  III-  A.'-j<  iiiblv  of  I'mnsvlvania  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  slaverv. 
Tim  pnaiiibl*'  was  writtrii  by  Thomas  Paine.  To  himbolonfirsthe 
Imimr  an<l  ;'l<»ry  of  has  ing  written  the  first  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
fipalion  in  Anicri'a  -  l'ain<!  tlie  first,  Lincoln  the  last. 

I'aiiir,  «»f  all  ot.licrs,  siHHM-odcd  in  getting  aid  for  the  struggling 
niloni'S  fruin  I-'ijukm?.  *' According  to  Lamartine,  the  king, 
linul*  \  VI.,  I(.a«l«^(l  Paine  with  favors,  and  a  gift  of  six  millions 
\v;i .  ronfidrd  inlo  tlicr  bands  of  Franklin  and  Paine.  On  the 25th 
of  Aii;Mi:il.,  I7SI,  I'aim^  reaclied  Boston  bringing  2,500,000  livres 
ill  f.ilvcr,  and  in  convoy  a  sliip  laden  with  clothing  and  military 
i;hir«'H.'* 

"Ill  NovmilM^r,  1770,  Paino  was  elected  Clerk  to  the  General 
\  iiiibly  <»r  PiMiiisylvania.  in  1780,  the  Assembly  received  a 
Iriii-i  from  (irncrai  Washington  in  the  field,  saying  that  he  feared 
Nil'  iliMin':-i;us  in  I  he  army  would  lead  to  mutiny  in  the  ranks. 
Tbi.i  li'tirr  wa.^  n-ad  l>y  Paine  to  tlie  Assembly.  He  immediately 
vviDtc  !•>  lilair  Mi'('lrnaglian,  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  explain- 
ing iUr  iiri.M'iiry.  and  inrlosing  vr>00,  the  amount  of  salary  due 
liiiii  Hi  (!|i>rk.  as  liis  contrilmtion  towards  a  relief  fund.  The 
Mii-ndiant  caili'd  u  nirclini;  tin*  next  dav,  and  read  Paine's  letter. 
A  KiibHcription   list   wa •   '   nncdiately  circulated,  and  in  a  short 
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time  abont  $1^500,000  was  raised.  With  this  capital  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Bank — afterwards  the  Bank  of  North  America— was 
established  for  the  relief  of  the  army/' 

In  1783  *'  Paine  wrote  a  memorial  to  Chancellor  Livingston^ 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Robert  Morris,  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  his  assistant,  urging  the  necessity  of  adding  a  Continental 
Fjegislature  to  Congress,  to  be  elected  by  the  several  States.  Sob- 
ei-t  Morris  invited  the  Chancellor  and  a  number  of  eminent  men 
to  meet  Paine  at  dinner,  where  his  plea  for  a  stronger  Union  was 
discussed  and  approved.  This  was  probably  the  earliest  of  a  ries 
of  consultations  preliminary  to  the  Constitutional  Convei  tiijU," 

**0n  the  19th  of  April,  1783,  it  being  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  Paine  printed  a  little  pampiilet  en- 
titled '  Thoughts  on  Peace  and  the  Probable  Advantages 
Thereof.'"  In  this  pamphlet  he  pleads  for  '*  a  supreme  Ktition- 
ality  absorbing  all  cherished  sovereignties/'  Mr.  Conwuy  calls 
this  pamphlet  Paine's  *'  Farewell  Address,''  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing extract : 

"  It  was  the  cause  of  America  that  made  me  an  aathor.  The  force  with 
which  it  stmck  my  mind,  and  the  dangerous  condition  in  wtiich  the  country 
was  in,  hy  courting  an  impossible  and  an  unnatural  reconciliation  with  those 
who  were  determined  to  reduce  her,  instead  of  striking  out  into  the  only  line 
that  could  save  her,— a  Declaration  of  Independence,— made  it  impossible 
for  me,  feeling  as  I  did,  to  be  sUent ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  more  than  seven 
years,  I  have  rendered  her  any  service,  I  have  likewise  added  something  to 
the  reputation  of  literature,  by  freely  and  disinterestedly  employing:  it  in  the 
great  cause  of  mankind.  .  .  .  But  as  the  scenes  of  war  are  closed,  and 
every  man  preparing  for  home  and  happier  times,  I  therefore  take  leave  of 
the  subject.  I  have  most  sincerely  foUowed  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
through  aU  its  turns  and  windings ;  and  whatever  country  I  may  hereafter 
be  in,  I  shall  always  feel  an  honest  pride  at  the  part  I  have  taken  and  acted, 
and  a  gratitude  to  nature  and  providence  for  putting  it  in  my  power  to  be  of 
some  use  to  mankind.** 

Paine  had  made  some  enemies,  first,  by  attacking  African  slav- 
ery, and,  second,  by  insisting  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  Revolution  our  forefathers,  in  order  to  justify 
making  war  on  Great  Britain,  were  compelled  to  take  the  ground 
that  all  men  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. In  no  other  way  could  they  justify  their  action.  After 
the  war,  the  meaner  instincts  began  to  take  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  those  who  had  fought  for  their  own  liberty  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  enslave  others.  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Revolution  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  a  noble  minority — that 
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the  majority  were  really  iu  favor  of  Oreat  Britain  and  did  what 
they  dared  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  American  cause.  The 
minority^  however^  had  control  of  affairs.  They  were  active* 
energetic^  enthusiastic^  and  courageous^  and  the  majority  were 
overawed,  shamed,  and  suppressed.  But  when  peace  came,  the 
majority  asserted  themselves  and  the  interests  of  trade  and  com- 
merce were  consulted.  Enthusiasm  slowly  died,  and  patriotisn. 
wiis  miugled  with  the  selfishness  of  traffic. 

But,  after  all,  the  euemies  of  Paine  were  few,  the  friends  were 
many.  He  had  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  greatest  and 
the  best,  and  was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

The  lievolutioa  was  ended,  the  colonies  were  free.  They  had 
been  united,  they  formed  a  Nation,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  had  a  place  on  the  map  of  the  world. 

Paine  was  not  a  politician.  He  had  not  labored  for  seven  years 
to  get  an  office.  His  services  were  no  longer  needed  in  America. 
He  concluded  to  educate  the  English  people,  to  inform  them  of 
tlieir  rights,  to  expose  the  pretences,  follies  and  fallacies,  the  crimes 
and  cruelties  of  nobles,  kings,  and  parliaments.  In  the  brain  and 
heart  of  this  man  were  the  dream  and  hope  of  the  universal  repub- 
lic. He  had  confidence  in  the  people.  He  bated  tyranny  and  war, 
despised  the  senseless  pomp  and  vain  show  of  crowned  robbers, 
laughed  at  titles,  and  the  '^honorable"  badges  worn  by  the  ob- 
sequious and  servile,  by  fawners  and  followers  ;  loved  liberty  with 
all  his  heart,  and  bravely  fought  against  those  who  could  give  the 
rewards  of  place  and  gold,  and  for  those  who  could  pay  only  with 
thanks. 

Hoping  to  hasten  the  day  of  freedom,  he  wrote  the  "  Sights  of 
Man  " — a  book  that  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  real  liberty 
that  the  English  now  enjoy — a  book  that  made  known  to  Eng- 
lishmen the  Declaration  of  Nature,  and  convinced  millions  tha: 
all  are  children  of  the  same  mother,  entitled  to  share  equally  in 
her  gifts.  Every  Englishman  who  has  outgrown  the  ideas  of 
1088  should  remember  Paine  with  love  and  reverence.  Every 
Knglitihman  who  has  sought  to  destroy  abuses,  to  lessen  or  limit 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to  extend  the  suffrage,  to  do  away 
with  "  rotten  boroughs/'  to  take  taxes  from  knowledge,  to  in- 
crease and  protect  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  to  do 
away  with  bribes  under  the  name  of  pensions,  and  to  make  Eng- 
land a  government  of  principles  rather  Mmn  of  persons,  has  been 
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compelled  to  adopt  the  creed  and  use  the  arguments  of  Thomas 
Paine.  In  England  every  step  towards  freedom  has  been  a 
triumph  of  Paine  over  Burke  and  Pitt.  No  man  ever  rendered  a 
greater  service  to  his  native  land. 

The  book  called  the  *'  Rights  of  Man  "  was  the  greatest  con- 
tribution that  literature  had  given  to  liberty.  It  rests  on  tlie 
bed  rock.  No  attention  is  paid  to  precedents  except  to  show  that 
they  are  wrong.  Paine  was  not  misled  by  the  proverbs  that 
wolves  had  written  for  sheep.  He  had  the  intelligence  to  ex- 
amine for  himself,  and  the  courage  to  publish  his  conclusions. 
As  soon  as  the  ''  Rights  of  Man  ^^  was  published  the  government 
was  alarmed.  Every  effort  was  made  to  suppress  it.  The  author 
was  indicted  ;  those  who  published^  and  those  who  sold,  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned.  But  the  new  gospel  had  been  preached 
— a  great  man  had  shed  light — a  new  force  had  been  born,  and  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  nobles  and  kings  to  undo  what  the 
author-hero  had  done. 

To  avoid  arrest  and  probable  death,  Paine  left  England.  He 
had  sown  with  brave  hand  the  seeds  of  thought,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  lighted  a  fire  that  nothing  could  extinguish  until  England 
should  be  free. 

The  fame  of  Thomas  Paine  had  reached  France  in  many  ways 
— principally  through  Lafayette.  His  services  in  America  were 
well  known.  The  pamphlet  ^'  Common  Sense ''  had  ^been  pub- 
lished in  French,  and  its  effect  had  been  immense.  *'  The  Rights 
of  Man  "  that  had  created,  and  was  then  creating,  such  a  stir  in 
England,  was  also  known  to  the  French.  The  lovers  of  liberty 
everywhere  were  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Thomas  Paine.  In 
America,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France  he  was  known 
as  the  defender  of  popular  rights.  He  had  preached  a  new  gospel. 
He  had  given  a  new  Magna  Charta  to  the  people. 

So  popular  was  Paine  in  France  that  he  was  elected  by  three 
constituencies  to  the  National  Convention.  He  chose  to  repre- 
sent Calais.  From  the  moment  he  entered  French  territory  he 
was  received  with  almost  royal  honors.  He  at  once  stood  with  the 
foremost,  and  was  welcomed  by  all  enlightened  patriots.  As  in 
America,  so  in  France,  he  knew  no  idleness — he  was  an  organizer 
and  worker.  The  first  thing"  he  did  was  to  found  the  first  Re- 
publican Society,  and  the  next  to  write  its  Manifesto,  in  which 
the  ground  was  taken  that  France  did  not  need  a  king ;  that  the 
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people  should  govern  themselves.     In  this  Manifesto  was  this 

argument : 

"  What  kind  of  office  mast  that  be  in  a  government  which  leqaires 
neither  experience  nor  abiUty  to  execate  f  Chat  may  be  abandoned  to  the  des- 
perate chance  of  birth ;  that  may  be  flUed  with  an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  tynuit, 
with  equal  effect  as  with  the  good,  the  virtnons,  the  wise?  An  oflSoe  of  thlfl 
nature  is  a  mere  nonentity ;  it  is  a  place  of  show,  not  of  oae.** 

He  said  : 

"I  am  not  the  personal  enemy  of  kings.  Quite  the  contrazy.  No  man 
wishes  more  heartily  than  myself  to  see  them  aU  in  the  happy  and  honor- 
able state  of  private  individuals ;  but  I  am  the  avowed,  open  and  Intrepid 
enemy  of  what  is  called  monarchy  ;  and  I  am  such  by  principles  which  noth- 
ing can  either  alter  or  corrupt,  by  my  attachment  to  humanity,  by  the  anxi- 
ety which  I  feci  within  myself  for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  human  Taoe." 

One  of  the  grandest  things  done  by  Thomas  Paine  was  his 
effort'to  save  the  life  of  Louis  XVI.  The  Convention  was  in  favor  of 
death.     Paine  was  a  foreigner.     liis  career  had  caused  some  jeal- 
ousies.    He  knew  the  danger  he  was  in — that   the  tiger  was 
already  crouching  for  a  spring — but  he  was  true  to  his  principles. 
He  was  opposed   to  the  death  penalty.     He  remembered   that 
Louis  XVL  had  been  the  friend  of  America,  and  he  very  cheerfully 
risked  his  life,  not  only  for  the  good  of  France^  not  only  to  save 
the  king,  but  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude.     He  asked  the  Conven- 
tion to  exile  the  king  to  the  United  States.     He  asked  this  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
As  an  American  he  felt  grateful  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  every 
Frenchman.     He,  the  adversary  of  all  kings,  asked  the  Conven- 
tion to  remember  that  kings  were  men,  and  subject  to  human 
frailties.     He  took  still  another  step,  and  said  :  "  As  France  has 
been  the  first  of  European  nations  to  abolish  royalty,  let  us  also 
be  the  first  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death.'' 

Even  after  the  death  of  Louis  had  been  voted,  Paine  made  an- 
other appeal.  With  a  courage  bom  of  the  highest  possible  sense 
of  duty  he  said : 

"France  has  but  one  ally— the  United  States  of  America.  That  Is  the 
only  Nation  that  can  furnish  France  with  naval  provisions,  for  the  kinijdoms 
of  Northern  Europe  are,  or  soon  will  be,  at  war  with  her.  It  happens  that 
the  person  now  under  discussion  is  regarded  in  America  as  a  deliverer  of  their 
country.  I  can  assure  you  that  his  execution  wm  there  spread  universal 
Borrow,  and  it  in  in  your  power  not  thus  to  wound  the  feelings  of  your  ally. 
Could  I  speak  the  French  language  I  would  descend  to  yoorbar,  and  in  their 
name  l)ecome  your  petitioner  to  respite  the  execation  of  your  aentenee  on 
Louis.**    '*  Ah,  citizens,  give  not  the  tyrimt  of  England  the  triumph  of  iininfl 
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I'hia  was  worthy  of  tlie  nmn  who  had  said  :  "  Where  Liberty 
kit  Hol,  there  is  my  country." 

Paine  waa  second  on  the  committee  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a 
OoiiHtitutioa  for  France  to  be  Bubmjtted  to  the  Couvention.     Ho 
)  the  real  author,  not  only  of  the  draft  of  the  Constitution, 
■trot  uf  t)ic  Duularation  of  Rights. 

In  Fmnce,  aa  in  America,  lie  tttok  the  lead.  His  first  tlionghts 
»emi<d  to  be  first  principles.  Uo  waa  clear  becunae  ho  waa  pro- 
mind.  People  without  ideis  experience  great  difficulty  in  finiling 
Ironla  to  expreea  them, 

From  the  moment  that  Paine  cast  hia  vote  in  favor  of  morcy 
—in  favor  of  life — the  shadow  of  the  guillotine  was  upon  him. 
Be  knew  that  wbeii  he  voted  for  the  kiug'a  life,  be  voted  for  his 
ndvatb.  Paiue  remembered  tbnt  the  king  had  been  the  friend 
f  Ameriea,  and  to  him  ingratitude  seemed  the  worst  of  crimes. 
'it  worked  to  destroy  the  monarch,  not  the  mau  ;  the  king,  not 
the  friend.  lie  discharged  hia  dnty  and  accepted  death.  This 
IB  the  heroism  of  goodueea — the  snblimity  of  devotion. 

Believing  that  hia  life  was  near  its  close,  he  made  np  his  mind 
>  giro  to  tbo  world  his  thoughts  concerning  "revealed  re- 
Tliis  he  bad  for  some  time  intended  to  do,  but  other 
biAtters  had  claimed  bis  attention.  Feeling  that  there  was  no 
kjRie  to  be  loet,  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  the  "  Age  of  Reason," 
ind  gave  the  raannacript  to  Joel  Barlow.  Six  hours  after,  be  was 
Irrcsted.  The  s^oiid  part  was  written  iu  prison  while  be  was 
Raiting  for  dentb. 

Pune  cleurlv  saw  that  men  could  not  be  really  free,  or  defend 
0  freedom  tbey  had,  unleaa  they  were  free  to  think  and  speak. 
n  knew  that  the  Church  was  the  enemy  of  liberty,  that  the 
Vsltar  and  throrie  were  in  partnersiiip,  that  they  helped  each  other 
md  divideti  the  spoils. 

IIo  felt  that,  being  a  man,  he  bad   the  right  to  examine  the 
vwds  and  tbe  Sirriptures  for  himself,  and  that,  being  an  lionest 
I'Dan,  it  was  his  dnty  and  hta  privilege  to  tell  his  fellow  men  the 
l-eoDclnsiona  nt  which  bo  arrived. 

He  found  that  the  creeds  of  all  orthodox  churcbee  were  ab- 
l^jurd  and  crnel.  and  that  tbe  Bible  was  no  better.     Of  course  he 
Eaund  that  there  were  some  good  things  in  the  orceda  and  in  the 
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•''■      " '^'A*  >•'    ■•jfT!-:  ••      •:':  :i«j  ::Lfanioa$«  the  inhaman,  he 

' .4-  ,**x  -■  ^^^J:■.•-  !.?  "-rrsiirMi  :!ie  same  course  that  he  had 

■'     *     .:n-  -w      w.       :l?  :.'  >r..:f.:  -10: r.  -jxrerience.  and  above  all 

'•  ••.,xi'.       •:,    -**:^n»     •  :r.-i-^-:.*.i  :!i.e  li^iic  in  hU  own  soul. 

«     ^»  ux  ,•    '  v^'.-    .*.-!.;  ^fcTf  :.•  ;.:h.'*r«  hi*  honest  thoughts. 

•  •■  •■  ^x  v  »;:i-  .».  •'  yi;wt*.    :::izi-?-     He  sought  the  truth. 

•'  •     v-  •    x    '  s    ■■:"7   :■:   i"::4ok  ^he   institution   of 

^  *^'-'  ^    ■■    \ I  .i.  -  •    -i.*^:    •  >  '^:  :•:  xr^ir-SC  dnelling.  to  plead 

;  •  s  •    "»   r-  i-    .  •  :\:  - ;  *  't  for  the  sufferings  of  do- 
t  X.     ■ ;  ^ MO  •  ."?;?  •■-: .-  U  ::  =iAr. :  to  plead  thecause 

•*••..*     •    v  •  ■.■••■■.■.  •:  A— .  -:  "aui  n.ationalitj.  to  attack 

'x-  »     -\  -  %■  •  ,■     •  -s  '*  — ■.v\ir':.:.>.  ■*  -io  what  he  could  to  give 

'i-     •  •    ;  '  X  •.  •-.  :.*  :;iv:  .4  ••■•:>.  c^r  «:ep.     Kings  asserted 

■  •*   •.•    ^  •»•     •     •  >•*.-.  :'*.T  t:^"--  :•'*  goTem.  from  God. 

•x    *.xxx-      •■    .\     .    ■-:■     -l   •«■.:>.   :>.e  •' Risrht*  of   Man." 

r     .^  .    •  V  .'    :  »•  .  *i      *;•  *:-;   :'-.z'  a:::horised  agents  of  God. 

N   vs'v   XX       i  ''.^•A :-.  S-...1  wV.  Ve  AS  long  as  the  absurdi- 

.  t      .  N    -  .■-.••>■.>  .s:*.:  :"'.o  Bible  have  defenders. 

V^.'  '    ';..iv-'   '  4* •».'*.  : -.c  VT--:*:?  ;'::s:  as  the  ''Rights  of 

M  :•       t  ■  .\   .  *     •     -^  i*"     V  '  j:^       "  -i'  k:::4r>  answered  the  argu- 

^  .    '.^:    /  ««       ■t>%x.  .   .•  vr';>:>  ^-\'.\\  lios.     Kings  appealed 

........    ......  X     •■•;■.*.      ^l-.  C*'".'»v.^Y  has  written  in  regard  to 

...  .    \       •    \\  ;>v--  •  •.•.^'.  •.v:vr-.s?:vo  a:;i  the  most  interest- 

•>  /vv      -^  •.'  .•.*-:;v..lt.-.:  for  the  rights  of  the 

...  :.^.  :    ■■    .■ ..  .  ., x*.       •*'.  A  :V.o  s^-v/..     Alxwe  all  religions 

M '  -  i     '  ui*  ■•    i'.'^/  ^     \  ••;:"<.  M:'".  rtv.i  aK^ve  all  men.  Law. 

■|-.^.  .:.^.  .^^..  ,..     ■.,.  ••  Vji^v  of    lu;v<^v. "  w:is  written  in  the 

i^v'.'w   .^f  ;*   V. >'•*.  :'•.%*  Sx'vV.v:    jVi":    \\\   \\w  gloom   of  death. 

Kroin   \\\A\    sh:»'..^«.   ^^^:«    •*••''  c -^  ^"^  ^^*^»^^'  »  A^hhI  of  light. 

rhi?  io<:amo^*.:.  ^^  «':/.oh  tV.r  ^u^',■.:h  of  a  marvellous  brain,  the 

lovo  of  a   5:n\»:    and  hov,^^^   .u\-»ri  won^  srivou  to  the  world,  was 

wriiiiMi  in  iho  pivson.o  of  \\\c  Sv-atTol.i.  when  the  writer  believed 

ho  \va,<  iiivini:  his  las:  iiiossa-o  to  his  f.^llow  men. 

Tlu^  •*  Asro  i^f  Koasou  "  was  his  orimo. 

Fninklin.  .lotTorson,  Suiunor  aiiti  Lincoln,  the  four  greatest 
Httttosmon  that  America  has  provluced,  were  believers  in  the  creed 
of  ThomJis  Paine. 
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The  TTniversalists  and  Unitarians  have  fonnd  their  best 
weapons^  their  best  arguments^  in  the  ^' Age  of  Reason/^ 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  churches  are  adopting  not  only  the 
arguments,  but  the  opinions,  of  the  great  Reformer.  Theodore 
Parker  attacked  the  Old  Testament  and  Galvinistic  theology  with 
the  same  weapons  and  with  a  bitterness  excelled  by  no  nrnn  who 
has  expressed  his  thoughts  in  our  language. 

Paine  was  a  century  in  advance  of  his  time.  If  he  were  living  now 
his  sympathy  would  be  with  Savage,  Ohadwick,  Professor  Briggs 
and  the  '' advanced  theologians.^'  He,  too,  would  talk  about  the 
"higher  criticism '^  and  the  latest  definition  of  '^ inspiration. '^ 
These  advanced  thinkers  substantially  are  repeating  the  ^^  Ago  of 
Reason.^'  They  still  wear  the  old  uniform— clinging  to  the  toggery 
of  theology — but  inside  of  their  religious  rags  they  agree  with 
Thomas  Paine. 

Not  one  argument  that  Paine  urged  against  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  against  the  truth  of  miracles,  against  the  barbarities 
and  infamies  of  the  Old  Testament,  against  the  pretensions  of 
priests  and  the  claims  of  kings,  has  ever  been  answered. 

His  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  what  ho  was  pleased 
to  call  the  God  of  Nature  were  as  weak  as  those  of  all  thcists  have 
been.  But  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  his  clearness  of  vision, 
lucidity  of  expression,  cogency  of  argument,  aptness  of  comparison, 
power  of  statement  and  comprehension  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
with  all  its  bearings  and  consequences,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
excelled. 

He  had  no  reverence  for  mistakes  because  they  were  old.  He 
did  not  admire  the  castles  of  Feudalism  even  when  they  were 
covered  with  ivy.  He  not  only  said  that  the  Bible  was  not  in- 
spired, but  he  demonstrated  that  it  could  not  all  be  true.  This 
was  "  brutal.  '*  He  presented  arguments  so  strong,  so  clear,  so 
convincing,  that  they  could  not  be  answered.   This  was  "  vulgar. '^ 

He  stood  for  liberty  against  kings,  for  humanity  against  creeds 
and  gods.  This  was  *' cowardly  and  low. '^  He  gave  his  life  to 
free  and  civilize  his  fellow  men.     This  was  '^  infamous.^' 

Paine  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  December,  1703.  He 
was,  to  say  the  least,  neglected  by  Gouverncur  Morris  and  Wash- 
ington. He  was  released  through  the  efforts  of  James  Monroe, 
in  November,  1794.  He  was  called  back  to  the  Convention,  but 
too  late  to  be  of  use.     As  most  of  the  actors  had  suffered  death. 
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the  tragedy  was  about  over  and  the  curtain  was  falling.  Paine 
remained  in  Paris  until  the  "  reign  of  terror "  was  ended  and 
that  of  the  Corsican  tyrant  had  commenced. 

Paine  came  back  to  America  hoping  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  life  surrounded  by  those  for  whose  happiness  and  freedom  he 
had  labored  so  many  years.  He  expected  to  be  rewarded  with 
the  love  and  reverence  of  the  American  people. 

In  1794  James  Monroe  had  written  to  Paine  these  words : 

"  Tt  18  unnecessary  for  me  to  teU  you  how  much  all  your  countrymen,  I 
speak  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  are  interested  in  your  welfare.  They 
have  not  forgot  the  history  of  their  own  Revolution  and  the  difficult  acenra 
through  which  they  passed  ;  nor  do  they  review  its  several  stag^  withoat 
reviving  in  their  bosoms  a  due  sensibility  of  the  merits  of  thote  who 
served  them  in  that  great  and  arduous  conflict.  The  crime  of  ingratitade 
has  not  yet  stained,  and  I  hope  never  will  stain,  our  national  character. 
Tou  are  considered  by  them  as  not  only  having  rendered  important  services 
in  our  own  Revolution,  but  as  being  on  a  more  extensive  scale  the  friend  of 
human  rights  and  a  distinguished  and  able  advocate  of  public  liberty.  To 
the  welfare  of  Thomas  Paine  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  indifinBrent.** 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
of  General  Safety^  asking  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Paine^  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  said  : 

"  The  services  Thomas  Paine  rendered  to  his  country  in  its  struggle  for 
freedom  have  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude never  to  be  effaced  as  long  as  they  shaU  deserve  the  title  of  a  Just  and 
generous  people," 

On  reaching  America,  Paine  found  that  the  sense  of  gratitude 
had  been  effaced.  He  found  that  the  Federalists  hated  him  with 
all  their  hearts  because  he  believed  in  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  was  still  true  to  the  splendid  principles  advocated  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Revolution.  In  almost  every  pulpit  he  found 
a  malignant  and  implacable  foe,  and  the  pews  were  filled  with  his 
enemies.  The  slaveholders  hated  him.  He  was  held  responsible 
even  for  the  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  blasphemer,  an  atheist,  an  enemy  of  God  and  man.  The  ignor- 
ant citizens  of  Bordentown,  as  cowardly  as  orthodox,  longed  to 
mob  the  author  of  **  Common  Sense''  and  *'The  Crisis.''  They 
thought  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil  because  he  had  defended 
God  against  the  slanderous  charges  that  he  had  inspired  the 
writers  of  the  Bible — because  he  Inid  said  that  a  being  of  infinite 
goodness  and  purity  did  not  establish  slavery  and  polygamy. 

Paine  had  insisted  that  men  had  the  right  to  think  for  them- 
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selres.  This  so  enraged  the  average  American  citizen  that  he 
longed  for  revenge. 

In  1802  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  exceedingly  crude 
ideas  about  the  liberty  of  thought  and  expression.  Neither  had 
they  any  conception  of  religious  freedom.  Their  highest  thought 
on  that  subject  was  expressed  by  the  word  ^'  toleration/'  and  even 
this  toleration  extended  only  to  the  various  Christian  sects.  Even 
the  vaunted  religious  liberty  of  colonial  Maryland  was  only  to  the 
effect  that  one  kind  of  Christian  should  not  fine,  imprison  and 
kill  another  kind  of  Christian,  but  all  kinds  of  Christians  had  the 
right,  and  it  was  their  duty,  to  brand,  imprison  and  kill  infidels  of 
every  kind. 

Paine  had  been  guilty  of  thinking  for  himself  and  giving  his 
conclusions  to  the  world  without  having  asked  the  consent  of  a 
priest — just  as  he  had  published  his  political  opinions  without  leave 
of  the  king.  He  had  published  his  thoughts  on  religion  and  had  ap* 
pealed  to  reason — to  the  light  in  every  mind,  to  the  humanity,  the 
pity,  the  goodness  which  he  believed  to  be  in  every  heart.  He 
denied  the  right  of  kings  to  make  laws  and  of  priests  to  make 
creeds.  He  insisted  that  the  people  should  make  laws,  and  tliat 
every  human  being  should  think  for  himself.  While  some  believed 
in  the  freedom  of  religion,  he  believed  in  the  religion  of  freedom. 

If  Paine  had  been  a  hypocrite,  if  he  had  concealed  his 
opinions,  if  he  had  defended  slavery  with  quotations  from  the 
"  sacred  scriptures  " — if  he  had  cared  nothing  for  the  liberties  of 
men  in  other  lands — if  he  had  said  that  the  state  could  not  live 
without  the  church — if  he  had  sought  for  place  instead  of  truth, 
he  would  have  won  wealth  and  power,  and  his  brow  would  have 
been  crowned  with  the  laurel  of  fame. 

He  made  what  the  pious  call  the  ^*  mistake"  of  being  true  to 
himself — of  living  with  an  unstained  soul.  He  had  lived  and 
labored  for  the  people.  The  people  were  untrue  to  him.  They 
returned  evil  for  good,  hatred  for  benefits  received,  and  yet  this 
great  chivalric  soul  remembered  their  ignorance  and  loved  them 
with  all  his  heart,  and  fought  their  oppressors  with  all  his  strength. 

We  must  remember  what  the  churches  and  creeds  were  in  that 
day,  what  the  theologians  really  taught,  and  what  the  people 
believed.  To  save  a  few  in  spite  of  their  vices,  and  to  damn  the 
many  without  regard  to  their  virtues,  and  all  for  the  glory  of  the 
Damner  : — this  was  Calvinism.  '*  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
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Thomas  Paine  had  passed  the  legendary  limit  of  life.  One  by 
one  most  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances  had  deserted  him. 
Maligned  on  every  side,  execrated,  shunned  and  abhorred — his 
virtues  denounced  as  vices — his  services  forgotten — his  character 
blackened,  he  preserved  the  poise  and  balance  of  his  soul. 
He  was  a  victim  of  the  people,  but  his  convictions  remained  un- 
shaken. He  was  still  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  freedom,  and  still 
tried  to  enlighten  and  civilize  those  who  were  impatiently  waiting 
for  his  death.  Even  those  who  loved  their  enemies  hated  him, 
their  friend — the  friend  of  the  whole  world — with  all  their  hearts. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1809,  death  came— Death,  almost  his 
only  friend. 

At  his  funeral  no  pomp,  no  pageantry,  no  civic  procession,  no 
military  display.  In  a  carriage,  a  woman  and  her  son  who  liad 
lived  on  the  bounty  of  the  dead — on  horseback,  a  Quaker,  the  hu- 
manity of  whose  heart  dominated  the  creed  of  his  head — and,  fol- 
lowing on  foot,  two  negroes,  filled  with  gratitude — constituted 
the  funeral  cortege  of  Thomas  Paine. 

He  who  had  received  the  gratitude  of  many  millions,  the 
thanks  of  generals  and  statesmen — he  who  had  been  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  wisest  and  best — he  who  had  taught  a  people 
to  be  free,  and  whose  words  had  inspired  armies  and  enlightened 
nations,  was  thus  given  back  to  Nature,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

If  the  people  of  the  great  Republic  knew  the  life  of  this  gen- 
erous, this  chivalric  man,  the  real  story  of  his  services,  his  suffer- 
ings and  his  triumphs — of  what  he  did  to  compel  the  robed  and 
crowned,  the  priests  and  kings,  to  give  back  to  the  people  liberty, 
the  jewel  of  the  soul ;  if  they  knew  that  he  was  the  first  to  write, 
''  The  Religion  of  Humanity '' ;  if  they  knew  that  he,  above  all 
others,  planted  and  watered  the  seeds  of  independence,  of  union, 
of  nationality,  in  the  hearts  of  our  forefathers — that  his  words 
were  gladly  repeated  by  the  best  and  bravest  in  many  lands  ;  if 
they  knew  that  he  attempted,  by  the  purest  means,  to  attain  the 
noblest  and  loftiest  ends — that  he  was  original,  sincere,  intrepid, 
and  that  he  could  truthfully  say  :  **  The  world  is  my  country, 
to  do  good  my  religion '' — if  the  people  only  knew  all  this — the 
truth — they  would  repeat  the  words  of  Andrew  Jackson : 
**  Thomas  Paine  needs  no  monument  made  with  hands  ;  he  has 
erected  a  monument  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  liberty.'' 

RoBSBT  O.  Ikgsbsoll. 
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The  following  anecdote  was  circniated  in  Pemgia  and  all 
through  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.: 
During  the  political  disturbances  which  accompanied  and  followed 
the  establishment  of  United  Italy,  Francesco  Grispi,  then  member 
of  Parliament  from  Palermo,  had  several  interviews  on  business 
with  Cardinal  Joachim  Pecci,  then  Archbishop  of  Perugia.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  the  cardinal  said  to  Grispi :  '*  You  are  a  very 
able  man,  and  a  splendid  career  is  open  to  you.  The  day  is  near 
when  you  will  be  a  minister,  perhaps  Prime  Minister  to  the  King.'* 
"  I  accept  the  omen,"  Crispi  replicl,  *^  but  when  I  shall  be  Pre- 
mier you  will  be  Pope.'*  The  prediction  was  fulfilled  on  both 
sides  in  February,  1878.  ^ 

Carpeneto,  where  Leo  XIII.  was  born  on  March  2,  1810,  more 
than  eighty-one  years  ago,  is  a  picturesque,  straggling  village  of 
5,000  souls,  located  in  a  gap  of  the  Volscian  Mountains — the 
Monti  Lopiiii  of  the  present  day — at  the  foot  of  the  Semprevisa 
peak,  which  towers  to  the  height  of  2,700  feet.  According  to  a 
poetic  dosoription  by  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Pecci,  the  Pope's 
brother,  Ciirpjiioto  looks  like  an  eagle*s  nest  perched  on  a  ledge 
between  two  gigantic  rocks.  The  villa  Pecci,  an  imposing  edifice 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  stands  on  one  of  the  heights  between  the 
vilhige  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  chestnut 
trees  and  humble  medioBval  houses.  The  place  is  secluded  and 
pleasant,  at  the  same  time  adapted  to  studious  pursuits  under 
healthful  conditions.  Indeed  ''mens  sana  in  corpore  aano" maj 
be  said  to  be  the  device  of  the  Counts  Pecci. 

The  Counts  Pecci  were  among  the  leading  families  of  the 
republic  of  Siena.  Banished  by  party  fends,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  migrated  to  the  pontifical  states,  and 
settled  in  Carpeneto.    Several  ancestors  of  the  present  Pope  hare 
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made  themselres  known  in  history.  His  father.  Count  Ludovico, 
an  officer  under  Napoleon  I.,  married  the  Countess  Anna  Prosperi 
Buzi,  a  good  and  noble  lady,  by  whom  he  had  four  male  children. 
The  future  Pope,  the  fourth  son,  was  called  Vincenzo,  at  his 
mother's  request,  but  after  her  death  he  exchanged  the  name  for 
that  of  Joachim.  When  eight  years  old  he  began  his  educa- 
tion in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Viterbo,  where  he  was  first  imbued 
with  a  passionate  love  for  classic  poetry.  In  1832  he  entered  the 
Accademia  Ecclesiastica  for  young  priests  destined  for  diplo- 
matic and  administrative  careers,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  the  study  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  law  that  in  1835  he 
received  the  highest  prize,  of  sixty  sequins,  in  a  competition 
among  his  fellow  students.  There  were  one  hundred  subjects  for 
discussion  placed  in  a  glass  box,  and  each  of  the  young  acade- 
micians had  to  draw  one  and  develop  it  impromptu.  The  subject 
drawn  by  Joachim  Pecci  was  "  On  the  Right  of  Appeal  to  the  Person 
of  the  Pope."  A  competitor  of  his,  an  Irishman  named  Tobias 
Kirby,  now  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  calling  on  the  recently 
elected  Pope  forty-three  years  afterwards,  said  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  :  **  Holy  Father,  I  have  just  found  among  my 
papers  my  dispute  of  1835.'*  The  Pope  was  so  pleased  that  he 
caused  Mgr.  Eirby  to  publish  it,  with  a  dedication  to  the  winner 
of  the  competition.  ♦ 

In  1837  Rome  had  a  great  visitation — an  outbreak  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  which  carried  off  12,563  persons  in  about  four  months. 
Joachim  Pecci,  who  had  just  been  named  **  domestic  prelate" 
by  Gregory  XVI.,  showed  great  presence  of  mind  and  great 
charity  in  organizing  help  for  the  panic-stricken  crowds.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  November  of  that  eventful  year,  and 
celebrated  his  first  mass  on  January  1,  1838.  Fifty  years  later, 
on  January  1,  1888,  he  was  able  to  celebrate  his  golden  mass, 
under  the  canopy  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  give  his  apostolic  benediction  to  a  crowd  of  thirty  thousand 
persons.  He  received  for  this  golden  mass  a  fee  of  8200,000,* 
and  six  million  dollars  in  gifts  and  presents  of  various  kinds. 

The  next  step  in  his  career  was  the  governorship  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Benevento.  This  region  was  then  agitated  by 
civil  discord,  and  infested  by  bands  of  brigands  from 
the    neighboring    Neapolitan    provinces.       The    leading    land- 

«  The  ordinary  fee  for  » low  mam  In  Italy  is  fifty  cents. 
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mt  the  appointed  hour.  On  entering  the  school^  twenty  minntes 
later,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the  cardinal  archbishop  explaining 
from  his  own  chair  an  obscure  passage  in  Cicero.  The  professor 
sat  in  confusion  among  his  pupils  until  the  lecture  was  over. 

One  of  the  leading  officers  in  the  government  of  the  Holy  See 
is  that  of  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  wh^  exercises  the  supreme  power 
in  the  interyal  between  the  death  of  the  Pope  and  the  election 
of  his  successor.  Cardinal  Pecci  was  made  Camerlengo 
on  September  21,  1877,  and  four  months  later  he  had 
the  ungrateful  opportunity  of  exercising  his  power.  From 
the  hour  of  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  till  the  meeting  of 
the  conclave,  he  showed  so  much  energy  and  severity  in 
the  administration  of  the  Vatican  palace  that  all  the  officers, 
educated  to  the  mild  rule  of  Pius  IX.,  were  struck  with  awe,  and 
expected  hourly  to  lose  their  appointments.  On  February  18, 
1878,  the  conclave — the  first  held  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy — met  in  the  Vatican.  Of  the  sixty-four  car- 
dinals, composing  at  that  time  the  electoral  assembly,  only  three 
were  absent — Cardinals  Broussais  de  St.  Marc  and  Cullen,  both 
sick  in  bed,  and  Cardinal  McCIoskey,  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
The  hall  of  the  conclave  presented  an  imposing  aspect.  There 
were  four  green  canopies  for  the  four  surviving  princes  of  the 
church  named  under  Gregory  XVI.,  and  sixty  purple  ones  for 
those  named  under  Pius  IX.  On  the  first  ballot  Joachim  Pecci 
polled  twenty-three  votes  ;  on  the  second,  thirty-eight :  how- 
ever, a  majority  of  two-thirds  being  required  by  the  canons,  a 
third  ballot  was  taken  and  the  Archbishop  of  Perugia  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  almost  'unanimous  consent  of  the  electors.  The 
green  and  purple  canopies  were  at  once  removed,  and  the  nuntio 
vobis  gaud ium  magnum  of  Cardinal  Caterini  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-third  successor  of  St  Peter 
in  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  Leo  XIII. ,  had  taken  possession  of  the 
government  of  the  church.  The  first  benediction  given  by  him 
to  the  multitudes  assembled  in  the  largest  temple  of  Christendom 
was  a  marvellous  sight,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  living  gen- 
eration. On  his  retiring  for  rest  to  his  apartment  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  family  :* 

'*Mt  Dear  Brbthben  : 
**  This  morning  the  Saored  College  has  elected  my  humble  and  unworthj 

*  OharlM,  John  Baptist,  and  Joseph,  now  all  daoeased. 
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person  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  'Mj  first  letter  is  addressed  to  you,  dear 
brethren,  and  to  my  family,  upon  which  I  implore  the  hlewings  of  heaTon. 
Do  pray  earnestly  and  constantly  for  me.** 

From  the  very  first  acts  of  his  administration  he  showed  two 
leading  qualities — clearness  of  ideas  in  every  social  and  diplomatic 
question ;  moderation  and  tact  in  discharging  his  daties.  Pins 
IX.  had  influenced  and  fascinated  the  masses ;  Leo  XIII.  turned 
his  efforts  toward  the  governments,  and  succeeded  in  winning 
their  confidence  and  admiration.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Germany,  whose  leaders,  at  the  time  of  Leo's  election,  were  in- 
volved in  the  KuUurkampf,  waging  a  fierce  war  against  the  Catho- 
lic clergy.  Firmness,  joined  to  a  marvellous  savoir-faire,  very  soon 
gave  the  victory  to  the  Pope  ;  and  it  was  Bismarck  himself,  the 
iron  chancellor,  that  suggested  him  as  the  arbitrator  in  the  in- 
ternational difficulties  between  Germany  and  Spain. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Pope's  daily  life  and 
to  other  intimate  details. 

In  summer,  as  in  winter,  Leo  XIII.  is  awakened  at  six  by  his 
private  servant,  Francesco  Centra,  from  Carpeneto.  Centra  knocks 
at  the  door,  opens  the  blinds,  addresses  a  customary  salute  to  his 
master,  and  at  once  retires.  The  Pope  gets  up  from  bed  unaided, 
and  also  performs  his  toilet  unaided,  except  as  regards  shaving. 
This  operation  is  performed  by  the  faitlif  ul  Centra.  The  bedroom  is 
not  the  one  used  as  such  by  his  predecessors ;  it  is  a  small  and  rather 
low  cell  in  the  mezzanino  or  entre  sol,  to  which  he  repaired  many 
years  ago  in  the  course  of  some  restorations  to  the  old  room,  and 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  At  seven  o'clock  he  says  his 
mass,  attended  by  two  cappellani  segreti.  and  hears  a  second  mass 
celebrated  by  one  of  the  same  attendants,  who  act  also  as  private 
secretaries.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  Pope,  having  been 
troubled  with  sleeplessness,  gets  up  with  a  piece  of  Latin  or  Italian 
poetry  composed  during  the  wakeful  hours.  The  verses  are 
generally  dictated  to  one  of  the  secretaries  before  the  mass.  The 
brejikfast  of  the  Pope  consists  of  coffee,  milk,  and  bread  without 
butter.  Soon  after,  the  official  reception  begins.  The  first  one, 
as  a  rule,  is  given  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  who  submits 
to  the  Holy  Father  the  documents  received  the  day  before,  or 
those  which  are  awaiting  the  pontifical  signature.  This  audienoe 
lasU  more  than  an  hour,  and  takes  place  every  day  except 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  which  are  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
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the  diplomatic  body.  Cardinals,  heads  of  congregations,  generals 
of  monastic  orders,  strangers  of  distinction,  are  received  later 
in  the  day.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Leo  XIII.  does  not  accoi-d 
private  audiences  as  often  as  his  predecessors  did.  Many  strangers 
are  obliged  to  leave  Borne  withoat  having  been  able  to  see  the 
Holy  Father.  In  winter,  if  the  snn  shines,  the  receptions  are 
interrapted  for  a  while  for  a  walk  or  a  drive  of  half  an  hour  in  the 
Vatican  gardens.  Leo  XIII.  dines  at  one  o'clock  in  the  old 
Roman  style.  The  dinner  is  composed  of  a  soup,  generally  pdte 
<r/i^a/i^,  a  roast,  a  vegetable,  very  often  fried  potatoes,  and  fruit. 
Pius  IX.  was  very  fond  of  boiled  meat,  which  was  served  to  him 
daily  in  a  triple  form, — boiled  chicken,  boiled  beef,  and  boiled 
mutton.  This  plate  is  banished  from  Leo's  table,  as  well  as 
bacon  and  cheese.    The  only  wine  served  is  old  Bordeaux. 

The  Pope  is  very  apt  to  glance  over  the  journals  at  meal  times. 
He  dines  alone  generally,  waited  upon,  in  addition  to  the  valet, 
by  his  scalco  aegreto,  or  carver,  Gommendatore  Giulio  Sterbini. 
This  official  is  a  gentleman  of  refined  tastes  and  artistic  culture, 
owning  a  good  collection  of  pre-Baphaelite  pictures.  An  invitation 
to  take  coffee  and  milk  after  the  Pope's  mass  is  considered  a  great 
honor,  and  it  is  only  extended  to  those  who  have  heard  the  mass  and 
received  the  holy  communion  from  the  Pope's  hands.  It  has  lately 
been  granted  to  the  ex- Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  and  to  the 
Princes  Borghese,  Aldobrandini,  Altieri,and  Ludovisi.  The  same 
favor  is  shown  sometimes  to  the  nephews  of  the  Pope.  In  all  cases 
the  visitors  sit  at  a  small  table  placed  next  to  the  Pope's.  After  din- 
ner Leo  XIII.  takes  a  short  rest  on  a  chaise  longue,  the  siesta  never 
lasting  beyond  the  hour.  Then  follows  a  drive  in  the  Belvedere 
gardens,  through  which  an  avenue  more  than  a  mile  long  has 
lately  been  opened,  affording  many  lovely  points  of  view  over  the 
city  and  its  suburbs.  The  Holy  Father,  attended  by  a  camerUre 
segreto  and  an  officer  of  the  Ouardia  Nohile,  stops  very  often 
in  the  enclosure  of  a  vineyard  planted  six  years  ago  under  his 
snpdrvision.  This  vineyard  is  cultivated  by  the  pupils  of  an 
agricultural  school  formed  by  Pius  IX.,  and  accordingly,  named 
Vigna  Pia.  If  he  finds  among  the  workers  an  intelligent  lad  he 
enters  into  a  friendly  talk  with  him.  At  six  o'clock,  after  grant- 
ing other  audiences,  he  takes  a  cup  of  bouillon  and  a  glass  of 
Bordeaux. 

Evenings  are  generally  devoted  to  study  and  writing.     The 
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literary^  or  mental,  work  of  the  Pope  is  really  prodigious.  He 
prefers  to  dictate  to  his  secretaries  from  notes  which  are  prepared 
on  a  number  of  small  scraps  of  paper.  These  scraps  are  after- 
wards torn  into  a  thousand  fragments,  to  prevent  their  being 
saved,  given  away,  or  sold  as  autographs.  This  sort  of  commerce, 
which  under  Pius  IX.  had  assumed  vast  proportions,  has  been 
rendered  impossible  by  the  care  Leo  takes  in  destroying  his  own 
manuscripts.  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  he  never  allows  a  soul  to 
enter  his  room  when  he  is  not  present,  not  even  his  faithful  Centra. 
Papers  of  every  description  and  importance  lie  scattered  every- 
where, even  upon  the  bed. 

When  there  is  urgency  in  the  work  confided  to  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, the  Pope  confines  him  ma  room  adjoining  hisownlibrary» 
supplies  him  with  the  proper  writing  materials,  documents,  and 
books,  and  ^oes  away,  putting  in  his  pocket  the  key  of  the  room. 
The  prisoner,  however,  is  not  forgotten;  after  two  or  three  hoars 
ho  hears  the  key  turning  again  in  the  lock  and  sees  the  good 
Pope  come  quietly  in  with  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine  and  a  few 
biscuits.  After  examining  the  state  of  the  work,  the  august 
visitor  says  a  few  words  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  writer, 
offers  him  the  refreshments,  and  soon  leaves  again,  taking  with 
him  his  bottle  and  his  biscuits. 

The  consciousness  of  his  own  immense  strength  in  literary  work 
makes  the  Pope  sometimes  too  exacting  with  persons  possessed  of 
weaker  fibre.  He  sent  once  for  a  monsignore  and  asked  him  to 
draw  up  a  report  on  the  Catholic  schools  in  Rome,  the  number  of 
their  pupils,  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given,  the  progress  at- 
tained, a  comparison  with  the  municipal  schools,  etc.  His 
instructions  ended  with  these  words  :  '*Will  you  kindly  bring 
me  the  report  this  evening  ?  " 

Imagine  the  stupefaction  of  the  monsignore,  as  there  are  in 
Rome  150  Catholic  schools,  frequented  by  15,000  pupils. 

Seeing  his  embarrassment,  the  Pope  said:  "  Well,  I  ask  per- 
haps too  much.     Bring  the  report  to-morrow." 

S)metime3  it  happens  that  the  work,  either  from  its  political 
importance  or  its  difficulty,  must  be  done  by  the  Pope  himself. 
In  this  case  he  shuts  himself  up,  forbids  even  knocking  at  his 
door,  and  gets  so  absorbed  that  sometimes  he  wipes  his  pen  on 
the  white  sleeve  of  his  immaculate  robe.  Knowing  of  this  habit, 
the  faithful  Centra  never  fails  to  examine  the  sleeves  on  audienoe 
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days,  and  always  has  ready  a  change  of  apparel,  in  case  the  spots 
are  too  apparent 

When  the  night  work  is  over  the  Pope  sends  for  Mgr.  Marto- 
lino,  to  whom  for  years  he  has  been  greatly  attached,  and  recites 
with  him  the  rosary.  Between  half-past  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
before  going  to  bed,  he  takes  another  cup  of  con8omm6>  a  bit  of 
cold  meat  saved  from  the  dinner,  and  the  usual  glass  of  Bordeaux. 
The  regular  hour  for  retiring  is  eleven  o'clock.  The  Pope  does 
not  enjoy  calm  sleep,  especially  when  he  has  overfatigued  himself 
during  the  day  or  when  there  are  sudden  changes  in  the  weather. 

Leo  XIII.  is  very  reticent,  even  when  he  holds  familiar  recep- 
tions in  the  library  or  in  the  Loggie  of  Raphael.  He  is  afraid, 
no  douot,  that  his  words  may  be  misconstrued  or  misrepre- 
sented, believing  that  ^'speech  is  of  silver  and  silence  of  gold. ^' 
In  case  of  a  lull,  the  silence  is  broken  by  a  number  of 
noisy  little  birds  caged  in  the  library  itself ;  their  singing  and 
twittering  being  sometimes  strong  enough  to  annoy  everybody 
and  make  the  speaker  lose  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  but  on 
the  Pope  it  has  no  effect  whatever. 

So  many  strange  reports  are  circulated  about  the  finances  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  sums  of  money  which  the  Pope  has  at  his 
personal  disposal  that  it  seems  wise  to  give  a  glance  at  the  exact 
state  of  affairs,  based  on  the  last  budget  of  the  Iloly  Sec.  I  do 
not  intend  to  give,  and  could  not  give  if  willing,  an  account  of 
every  franc  and  centime,  the  estimates  below,  in  round  figures, 
representing  the  average  annual  expense  of  the  last  few  years  : 

Lire.  DoUara. 

L  At  the  personal  diaposal  of  the  Pope. 500,000  100  000 

2.  Forthecardlaals    700,000  140,000 

3.  Por  poor  and  needy  bishoprics    460,000  02.000 

4.  Administration  af  apostolic  palaces 1,800,00J  300.000 

6.  Secretaries  of  state,  diplomacy,  etc      1,000,000  200,000 

e.  Employees 1,500,000  300,000 

7.  Schools'and  chaHtable  institutions 1,200,000  2 10,009 

Total 7,160,000  1,432,000 

The  half  million  lire  ($100,000)  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope  is 
spent  for  his  own  household,  table,  linen,  private  servants,  and 
other  items  of  a  personal  character.  The  Pope  is  exceedingly  fru- 
gal in  his  table  expenses,  which  never  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  per  month.  It  was  quite  different  under  Pius  IX.,  not 
that  he  was  more  fond  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  but  on  account 
of  the  unlimited  freedom  that  he  gave  to  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment.    This  state  of  things  is  illustrated  by  the  following  story  : 
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Cardinal  Autonelli,  in  revising  the  acconnts  one  day,  found  that 
twenty-five  bales  or  big  sacks  of  charcoal  had  been  pnt  down 
in  the  book  :is  used  in  one  month.  He  struck  off  fifteen 
from  the  list,  informing  the  pontifical  valet  that  ten  would 
suffice.  After  a  few  days  the  Pope  complained  to  his  grand 
ichanson,  or  cup-bearer.  Count  Filippani,  that  the  cuisine  was 
not  up  to  the  mark.  Count  Filippani  went  immediately 
to  the  kitchen  to  make  inquiries.  '*  How  can  I  do  honor 
to  myself,"  w;is  the  chief  cook's  answer,  *'  without  the  proper 
amount  of  fuel?"  The  reply  had  its  effect.  Informed  of  what 
Imd  piissed,  the  Pope  immediately  restored  the  twenty-five  bales  of 
cliarcoiil,  and  said  :  '*  Don't  make  economies  at  the  expense  of 
my  good  fare.     A  sovereign  is  bound  to  be  ej:/?foi7l.'' 

Another  item  in  the  personal  budget  is  to  be  found  in  the 
presents  offered  from  time  to  time  to  sovereigns  and  persons  of 
liigh  title  and  distinction;  these  presents  often  take  the  shape  of 
a  mosaic  picture  reproducing  some  famous  original  of  the  Vati- 
can galleries  ;  more  seldom  of  a  tapestry  or  arazzo  from  cartoons 
of  emiiuint  artists.  There  are  establishments  for  mosaic  and 
t.a[)estry  work  in  the  palace  itself.  The  manufactory  of  mo- 
HaicH  {studio  del  momico),  located  in  the  east  wing  of  Bramante's 
(jiiadran;{Io,  is  under  the  management  of  the  Archbishop  of  Meli* 
tf'Mc,  M^'r.  (leXekero,  and  under  the  artistic  guidance  of  Professors 
Fr:Lnf'f*>4co  (irandi  and  Salvatore  Nobili.  The  number  of  enamels 
f»r  (Iiir<'n*iit  (;oU>rsand  shadesowned  by  the  establishment  amounts 
to  ten  tlioiisaiid.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  process  re- 
f|iiin"l  to  invest  with  durability  these  reproductions  of  master* 
pjiiciM  iiiiv  b(i  formed  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  pict- 
nriM  liavM  takftii  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  for  their  execution; 
that.  \.\\i'  Mniallcr  ones,  from  three  to  five  feet  square,  require  five 
oimIx  v«'<ii'<:  Hiid  that  the  rough  portraits  of  the  popes,  such  as 
orriiifrK'iil.  the  frieze  of  the  Uasilica  of  St.  Paul  outside- the- walls 
ran  Mulilorii  hn  (!oni))lote<l  in  less  than  twelve  months. 

The  iii.'inn factory  of  tapestries  {uruola  degli  arazzi)  is 
iimliT  till*  iliroi'torMliip  of  Professor  Pietro  Gentili,  whose  princi- 
piil  fiiMctimi  JH  to  kn>|)  in  good  order  the  magnificent  collection 
of  Uii|i)iiii*rrt  tapimtrioH,  wliieh  is  exhibited  in  the  west  wing  of 
liraiiiiiiiti«*H  f|tiailranglo,  in  a  corridor  which  divides  the  gallery  of 
i'iinih«lahnu4  from  that  of  geographical  ma{>9.  The  tapestries  are 
ill  vIiIihI  Inln  twi>  Noriim.  Thn  tlrHt,  chilled  arazzi  delta  scuola  veeMa^ 
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comprises  ten  specimens  execnted  in  Flanders  by  Bernhard  van 
Oriej  from  cartoons  designed  by  Raphael  himself  and  by  his 
favorite  pnpil,  Francesco  Penni.  Seven  of  these  cartoons  are  pre- 
served at  Hampton  Court  palace  near  London,  having  been  pur- 
chased in  the  Low  Countries  by  Charles  I.  The  second  series, 
that  of  the  scuola  nuova,  was  executed  at  a  later  period  from  the 
designs  of  Giulio  Romano.  The  keeping  in  order  of  these  master- 
pieces is  not  a  sinecure  ;  the  collection  having  had  many  narrow 
escapes,  and  having  repeatedly  sustained  serious  injuries.  In 
15279  when  Rome  was  stormed  by  the  ferocious  hordes  of  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  the  tapestries  were  stolen  from  the  apos- 
tolic palace  ;  and  when  the  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency 
i^tored  them  to  the  Vatican,  in  1553,  some  valuable  portions  had 
been  lost  forever.  A  similar  fate  befell  the  collection  in  1798  :  it 
was  carried  ofif  by  the  French  revolutionists  and  sold  to  a  Jewish 
dealer  at  Genoa.  This  brute  burned  one  of  the  tapestries  for  the 
sake  of  the  gold  and  silver  threads  used  in  the  bright-lights.  The 
speculation  having  proved  a  failure,  the  Jew  offered  to  return 
the  tapestries  to  Pius  VIL  in  1808.  They  were  doomed,  however, 
to  suffer  from  French  hostile  hands  for  the  third  time.  In  1849, 
during  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  General  Oudinot's  artil- 
lery, two  shells  penetrated  the  gallery  :  one  struck  the  bare  wall ; 
the  other  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  *'  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes." 

Another  item  of  expenditure  is  to  be  found  in  the  bestowment 
of  the  insignia  or  decorations  of  the  pontifical  equestrian  orders. 
These  orders  are  five  in  number.  The  highest  and  oldest  was  in- 
stituted on  August  14,  1318,  by  Denis,  King  of  Portugal, 
and  confirmed  in  1320  by  Pope  John  XXII.  It  is  con- 
ferred only  on  royalty,  or  personages  of  high  distinction  ; 
Prince  ^ismarck,  having  received  it  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  peace,  after  seeking  the  Pope's 
arbitration  in  Germany's  dispute  with  Spain  about  the  Caroline 
Islands.  Then  comes  the  order  of  the  Holy  Tomb  {Santo  Sepoh 
cro)^  the  institution  of  which  is  contemporary  witii  that  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  conferred,  on  behalf  of  the 
Holy  See,  by  the  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  third  order 
was  founded  in  September,  1831,  by  Gregory  XVL,  and  named 
from  St.  Gregory  the  Great ;  the  fourth  by  the  same,  in  October, 
1841,  and  named  from  St.  Sylvester  ,  the  fifth  and  last  by  Pope 
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Pius  IX.,  in  June,  1847,  for  members  of  different  religions  creeds. 
As  a  rule,  when  one  of  these  last  mentioned  knighthoods  is  con- 
ferred, no  insignia  are  sent  with  the  papal  hreve  (brief,  letter)  of 
nomination,  but  only  a  plate  is  inclosed  containing  the  model,  or 
figurino,  of  the  uniform  to  be  worn  at  state  ceremonies  or  official 
and  diplomatic  receptions.  Many  American  citizens  have  been 
knighted  in  this  way  by  the  Pope. 

The  second  item  of  the  budget  as  I  ha?e  giren  it,  amounting  to 
700,000  lire  ($140,000),  relates  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  This 
college  is  composed  dejure  of  seventy  members,  but  there  are  actu- 
ally six  vacancies,  by  which  the  plenum  of  cardinals  is  reduced  to 
64.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes  or  '*  orders ''— cardinal- 
bishops,  cardinal-priests,  and  cardinal-deacons.  The  first  class  is 
composed  of  six  members,  their  bishoprics  being  all  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome  (suburban  seats);  the  second,  of  forty-eight ;  the  third,  of 
ten.  Of  the  sixty-four  members  of  the  sacred  college,  thirty.fonr 
are  Italians,  thirty  foreigners.  Among  these  last,  five  belong  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  namely,  Edward  Howard,  Bishop  of  Fras- 
cati ;  Henry  Edward  Manning,*  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  Pat- 
rick Frank  Moran,  Archbishop  of  Sydney ;  Alexander  Tascherean, 
Archbishop  of  Quebec ;  James  Oibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
The  cardinals,  as  a  rule,  are  very  old  men,  only  thirteen 
of  them  being  under  sixty.  The  oldest  is  Theodolph  Mertel, 
born  at  Civita  Vecchiain  1806  ;  the  youngest  is  Camillo  di  Rende, 
born  at  Naples  in  1847.  The  annuity  of  20,000  lire  ($4,000)  is 
paid  not  only  to  the  cardinals  iji  curia, — that  is  to  say,  to 
those  residing  in  Rome, — but  also  to  those  on  active  duty  abroad. 
The  only  cardinal  who,  not  being  a  bishop  in  active  service,  was 
allowed  to  reside  far  away  from  the  curia,  was  the  late  John 
Henry  Newman,  upon  whom  the  privilege  of  living  in  Birming- 
ham, notwithstanding  his  position  in  the  sacred  college,  was 
bestowed  by  Leo  XIII. 

The  annuity  of  $4,000  Is  very  small  indeed,  if  we  consider  the 
duties  and  burdens  which  the  position  of  a  prince  of  the  church 
involves,  and  the  necessity  of  living  with  imposing  dignity. 

The  expenses  for  poor  and  needy  dioceses  ($92,000)  are  to  be 
understood  in  this  way :  There  are  states  in  Europe  in  which, 
either  by  laws  of  parliament  or  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
Catholic  bishops  have  been  deprived  of  their  endowment  in  real 
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estate.  These  titnlars  receive  a  salary,  like  any  other  employee  or 
official  of  the  state,  the  amount  of  the  salary  being  always  three^ 
five,  or  even  ten  times  inferior  to  the  former  revennesof  their  epis- 
copal see.  The  same  coarse  has  been  adopted  in  some  countries 
as  re)|;ards  the  property  of  seminaries,  parishes,  and  other  religious 
institutions.  The  sum  of  $92,000  is  required,  as  an  average,  for 
these  poor  dioceses  in  Italy,  Poland,  Switzerland,  etc. 

The  organization  of  the  episcopate  in  the  Catholic  Churcii 
requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  There  are  ten  patriarchs, 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  resident,  and  three  hundred  and 
eight  titular  (in  J9ar/iiti«)  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  seven  prel- 
ates having  no  see  (nulhus).  The  metropolitan  sees  of  the 
United  States  are  thirteen — Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati, Santa  F6,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Oregon  City,  and  St.  Paul.  The 
suffragan  sees  are  sixty-nine  in  number. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Prefecture  of  the  Apostolic  Palaces  *' 
comes  the  expense  for  keeping  and  improving  the  edifices  belong- 
ing to  the  Holy  See  and  caring  for  their  invaluable  collections  of 
works  of  art.  The  Vatican  palace  alone,  begun  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  and  improved  and  enlarged  by  every  Pope  in  suc- 
cession, occupies  a  rectangular  space  1,200  feet  long  and  800 
wide.  The  number  of  its  halls,  chambers,  and  galleries,  almost 
exceeds  belief;  it  has  eight  grand  staircases,  two  hundred  smaller 
ones,  twenty  courts,  arvd /owr  thousajid  four  humlred  and  twenty- 
two  rooms.  Many  of  these  apartments  have  been  decorated  and 
painted  d  fresco  by  such  artists  as  Luca  Signorelli,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  Perugino,  Ghirlandaio,  Pra  Angelico,  Michaelangelo, 
Raffaello,  etc.  The  art  collections  which  they  contain  arc  price- 
less. There  is  a  museum  of  Latin  and  Greek  inscriptions,  num- 
bering upwards  of  3,000  specimens  ;  a  museum  of  statuary,  num- 
bering many  thousand  statues,  groups,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  urns, 
sarcophagi,  etc.;  a  *'  Hall  of  the  Animals,"  containing  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  admirable  figures  of  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  sea 
monsters,  fantastic  animals,  etc. ;  a  gallery  of  marble  candelabra  ; 
an  £truscan,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  Christian  museum  ;  a  gallery  of 
geographical  maps  ;  a  gallery  of  tapestries  ;  a  pinacotheca,  or  gal- 
lery of  pictures,  which,  although  specially  limited  in  its  scope, 
is  considered  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  a  library  containing  24,000 
manuscripts  and  S00,000  printed  books — arcliives    in  which   the 
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history  of  the  world  of  the  last  five  centuries  can  be    studied  in 
its  most  intimate  and  delicate  details. 

The  present  Pope,  following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors, 
Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX.,  has  shown  great  generosity  in  im- 
proving the  collections  of  the  Vatican  palace.  Thus  the  beautiful 
gaUeria  dei  candelabri,  300  feet  long,  has  been  decorated  with 
frescoes  by  Frederic  Seitz,  and  with  a  mosaic  pavement ;  the 
nuisoum  of  statuary  has  received,  among  other  additions,  the 
Apollo  discovered  in  1884  in  the  villa  of  Quintus  Voconius  PoIIis, 
noar  Frasoati,  and  the  Semo  Sanctus,  discovered  in  1882  near  the 
Ooloima  gardens  on  the  Qiiirinal.  The  collection  of  printed 
books,  formerly  inaccessible  to  students,  has  been  rearranged 
in  a  now  hall ;  an  astronomical  observatory  for  the  photographic 
study  of  the  skies  has  been  built  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers 
of  Ijoo  IV.;  and  the  perusal  of  the  documents  kept  in  the  archives 
lias  been  granted  to  tlie  public. 

Hesitles  tlie  Vatic^m  palace  and  gardens,  the  Pope  owns  other 
eostly  residences  and  establishments,  such  as  the  Lateran,  with 
its  (-hristian  and  pagan  museums:  the  pah  zzo  della  cancellaria^ 
in  \\\\w\\  tlie  otlioes  of  the  various  sacred  congregations  are  located ; 
the  summer  resort  of  Cast^l  Gandolfo  on  the  Alban  Hills,  etc. 
liM  Xlll.  has  sjwu  *l.*^00.000  in  the  Lateran  alone  for  the  en* 
lariTomeut  and  embellishment  of  the  choir  and  of  the  cloisters. 

rii.^  sum  of  **^00aVX>  is  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Srato.  (\irdinal  Mariano  Rampolla.  for  the  diplomatic 
Ss^rxiiw  Tiv''  ll/»ly  See  is  represented  abroad  by  four  ambassadors 
^';\  ;  i:^  rosidmi;.  respeotively.  in  Vienna.  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Lis- 
b.vi :  bv  iw.^  nn:us:ers  plenijH'^tenti.^ry.  residing  in  Mnnioh  and 
U:;i!ise'.>.  besides  »^:her  roprosontAtives  in  Eouador.  Bolivia.  Pern, 
Ur;i;:l.  l'o\v.v.b^;>.  e;o. 

I  s>,:i*i  .*.»^se  :bis  short  artielo  on  the  Poix\  his  cs>UTt  and 
ad  \\\ :  V. '.  > :  v:» : : ,  v. .  by  n^f  er  n  n*:  t  o  one  of  the  rem  a  rkable  points  of 
]'.>  /'-.^  r,v^:,*v.  h:s  irt\i;  u^vo  for  ivv;rv.  In  s;^:U"»  of  old  aro.  of 
\\\.\\.\  :v\\  '.c\\\\\ii  oares  and  ,^n\ie::iS.  ar.d  v^f  brv^kor*  health,  his 
^\v\./  \»;:\  :;-,e  fri^s*;v.ess  ,^nd  vij*or  o:  h^.s  :r.:v.d,  .«t>em  to  be  inex* 
h?^:;>:.)^'.»v  H:s  v/.-'iNrrrx  y.  the  l*i:.r*  ^r^assiv^is  er.ab;os  him  to  write 
\nuh  .I'.e  ajv-^.vf,:'.  ;\sse  .^f  :he  cri^di:  :w:s  .^f  the  Ktr.iissanrfi.     I 

M  1  ^0  )vv; !  •.  f;  .\i .  : V. ,; m*^      A  ni »^r,^   t  h ;'*  ItxA^v! r. c  '. : « rrarr  ^kVii^im  of 
I^MiHV  lh»Mv  >>  «^'.le«^a«W  the  A'^.'^tatJi^  of  vhKrh  IjOw^  \lII..Sefo9V 
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hi8  election  as  Pope,  was  an  active  member,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Meander  Heracleus.  On  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  meeting,  held 
on  December  16,  1890,  to  celebrate  the  second  centennial  of  the 
•^^niy,  the  Pope  sent  his  greetings  in  the  form  of  two  Latin 
cpi^ffains.  I  beg  to  quote  one  of  them  X7i  extenso  for  the  perusal 
of  yoanj[  American  students,  reminding  them  that  it  is  written 
bj  8  poet  nearly  eighty-two  years  of  age  : 

ad  sodales  ArcadicoB 
I  altero  post  colleRium  iDstitutnm 

exeunte  saeculo 
Leo  xiii  p.  m. 
(Neander  Heracleus.) 

E  Taticana  tos.  Arcades,  arce  Neander 

OUm  quern  socium  dulcis  alebat  amor 
Pieridum,  salvexe  iubet,  iuga  laeta  HeUconis 

Scandere,  MflBoniis  ludere  carminibus. 
Addit  Tota  Ubens :  in  longnm  floreat  asvum 

Nominis  Arcadici  gloria,  priscos  honos. 

Better  still,  for  tenderness  of  feeling  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, is  a  poem  written  by  him  in  1890,  on  the  occasion  of  tlic 
death  of  his  brother,  Cardinal  Joseph  Pecci.  The  tone  of  the 
eulogy  is  delicate  and  refined,  and  faith  in  the  blessinci^s  which 
await  the  just  in  the  future  life  is  firmly  and  affectionately  ex- 
pressed. The  poem  has  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  Pope 
and  his  brother  in  heaven  : 

JoMp/L— Justltlffi  factum  satis  est :  admissa  piavi : 

iam  Cceli  me  templa  tenent  steUantia :  sed  tu 

cum  tot  snstineas  tam  grandia  munia,  debes 

tanto  plura  Deo,  quanto  maiora  tulisti. 

Sume  animum  I  fldeus  cymbam  due  sequor  in  altum: 

Sic  tibi  felices,  largo  sic  fenore  digni 

sint  initi  sancta  pro  religione  labores  I 

Alcamen,  ut  valcas  dim  sublimia  coeli, 

Ultrices  fup^ens  flammas,  attingere,  pnidens 

mortali,  lOACHIM,  vitne  dum  yesceris  aura 

qnidquid  peccatum  est,  iacrimis  delere  memento. 

To  which  the  Pope  answers  : 

/oocAim.— Dum  vivam,  f essoque  regat  dum  spiritus  artus, 
Enltar  genitu  lacrimisque  abstergere  culpas. 
At  tu,  qui  Superum  secunis  luce  beat  is 
eonfectum  eerumnis,  devcxa  a^tate  labantem 
*erige,  et  usque  memor  de  coelo  respice  fratrem, 
quern  turbo  hen  I  dudum  prcmlt  horridus,  horridadudum 
flactibus  in  mediis  commota  procella  fatlgat. 

Giovanni  Amadi. 
vol.  clv. — jsio.  429.  14 


BUSINESS  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  YEARS. 


BY  F.    B.   TUURBER. 


There  is  a  general  impression  that  '^  a  Presidential  year  is  a 
bad  year  for  business/'  and.,  as  with  most  general  impressiouSy 
there  is  some  foundation  for  it.  Large  enterprises  depending,  in  a 
measure,  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  are  held  in  wait- 
ing before  new  works  are  undertaken  or  those  already  under  way 
extended  ;  and  the  prominence  given  to  "politics"  by  the  press 
tends  to  distract  attention  from  business  and  concentrate  it  upon 
public  affairs. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  great  business  of  demand  and 
supply  goes  on  without  much  change.  People  eat,  and  drink, 
and  wear  as  much  in  a  Presidential  year  as  they  do  in  other  years, 
and  there  are  other  conditions  which  often  have  more  real  influ- 
ence upon  business  than  politics  have,  which  are  overlooked,  or 
whose  effect  is  attributed  to  a  cause  wholly  different  from  the  real 
one. 

The  present  situation  is  an  anomalous  one  in  the  business 
world.  With  an  enormous  harvest  in  this  country  and  a  de- 
ficient one  abroad,  a  *' boom  year''  was  expected  by  most  persons ; 
but  on  the  contrary  the  results,  this  year,  have  thus  far  been  gen- 
erally disappointing. 

The  supply  of  principal  staples  proved  too  great  for  the  demand, 
and  prices  declined  to  a  point  where  the  greater  crop  yielded  posi- 
tively less  to  the  producer  tlian  a  smaller  one  with  better  prices 
would  have  done. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  producers,  although  of 
positive  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  these  staples,  and,  in  so  faras 
the  consumers  are  residents  of  this  country,  the  benefits  will 
gradually  become  apparent. 

Low  prices  for  cotton  in  the  South,  or  for  grain  in  the  Wesfe, 
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mean  a  better  living  for  the  people  of  the  more  thickly  settled 
portiona  of  oar  coantry,  a  larger  purchasing  power  for  our  citi- 
xens,  an  increased  demand  for  articles  of  comfort  or  of  luxury. 

^i^b  pnces  for  these  staples,  with  a  smaller  production,  may 
mean  as  large  a  return,  or  eren  a  larger  return,  to  producers,  but 
less  comfort  and  prosperity  to  consumers. 

Thus,  one  section  of  our  country  may  be  benefited  by  what  is 
of  no  benefit  to  another ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  plenty  benefits  more 
than  scarcity. 

fiaijroads  and  other  carriers  are  important  factors  in  the 
general  prosperity,  and  in  years  of  plenty  these  have  more  busi- 
ness and  are  more  prosperous  than  in  lean  years  ;  this  stimulates 
them  to  make  extensions  and  to  add  to  their  facilities,  which,  in 
torn,  lead  to  increased  activities  in  many  lines  of  business. 

Sentiment  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  business,   notwith- 
atandmg  the  proverb  that    ''there    is  no   sentiment  in    busi- 
ness.''    The  silver  question  is  an   illustration   of  this.      It   is 
safe  to  say  that  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  new  business  en- 
terprises await  the  settlement  of  this  question  than   any  other 
npon  which  the  Presidential  election   has  a  bearing.     There  is  a 
feeling  among    investors — the  men  who  furnish   the  money  for 
large  business  enterprises — that  they  ''want   to  go  slow,"''  until 
this  question  is  out  of  the  way. 

This  sentiment  may  not  be  well  founded,  and  indeed  the  eiTect 
of  free  silver  is  probably  overestimated,  but  the  sentiment  exists, 
and  the  men  who  are  agitating  for  ''free  silver*'  are  retarding 
business  activities  and  preventing  the  investment  of  capital  in  this 
country,  however  just  their  contention  may  be. 

It  may  be  well,  in  passing,  to  remark  upon  the  merits  of  the 
silver  question,  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  looker-on,  it  seems 
as  if  tlie  silver  men  were  trying  to  reverse  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Power  drills,  stamp  mills,  and  impioved  separating 
processes  have  largely  increased  the  world's  output  of  silver,  at  a 
time  when  public  sentiment  in  some  countries  is  working 
against  silver  as  a  currency  and  in  favor  of  a  less  bulky  and  more 
convenient  medium  of  exchange. 

The  pro'luction  of  gold  has  not  increased  so  rapidly,  and,  in 
consequence,  silver  has  depreciated,  while  gold  has  appreciated  in 
value. 

We  have  sought  in  this  country  to  keep  the  two  metals  on  a 
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paritjy  by  having  the  government  bay  up  the  sarplus  of  Bilver ; 
but  this  cannot  go  on  forever. 

The  great  forces  which  now  control  the  world — steam,  elec- 
tricity,  and  machinery — are  unifying  the  nations  more  closely 
than  ever  before,  and  'Hhe  field  is  the  world"  more  truly  in  a 
business  sense  than  at  any  previous  period.  A  financial  disturb- 
ance in  one  part  of  the  world  is  instantaneously  felt  in  the  others, 
through  the  telegraphic  nerve  system  of  the  business  body. 

The  great  steamers  which  ply  backward  and  forward  across  the 
oceans  with  the  regularity  of  ferryboats  are  like  shuttles  in  the 
loom,  weaving  the  nations  together  in  bonds  of  common  interest ; 
the  locomotive  merges  the  fertile  furrow  of  the  prairie  farm  in 
the  closing  furrow  of  the  sea.  The  tides  and  currents  of  popu* 
lation,  set  in  motion  by  these  great  forces,  ebb  and  flow  with 
constantly  increasing  strength,  and  the  question  once  asked  in 
the  hall  of  Congress  ''  What  have  we  to  do  with  Europe  ?  "  is 
daily  growing  more  absurd. 

The  silver  question  can  only  be  settled  by  the  principal  na- 
tions agreeing  upon  a  ratio  at  which  silver  shall  be  interchange- 
able with  gold,  and  if  the  disparity  between  the  amounts  of  these 
two  metals  produced  -and  consumed  continues,  the  new  ratio 
may  have  to  be  again  revised  in  a  few  years. 

The  effect  of  labor-saving  machinery  upon  business  is  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  appreciated.  So  enormously  have  our  manufacturing 
and  producing  facilities  increased  that  our  consuming  power  has 
not  kept  pace  with  them,  and  the  result  is  more  frequent  periods  of 
overstocked  markets  and  of  commercial  depression  than  formerly. 

Tlie  inventive  faculty  of  Americans  is  simply  wonderful,  and 
millions  of  busy  brains  are  all  the  time  working  upon  problems  in 
the  line  of  increasing  production  and  decreasing  cost.  No  want 
is  left  uusupplied  ;  indeed,  wants  are  constantly  suggested  or 
created  for  the  profit  of  the  inventor. 

Doubtless  the  protection  extended  to  inventors  by  our  patent 
laws,  under  which  some  enormous  fortunes  have  been  made,  has 
hiul  much  to  do  with  stimulating  the  activities  of  a  naturally 
ingenious  race  ;  but  no  matter  to  what  it  is  due,  the  fact  remains 
that  machinery  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  human  labor, 
necessitating  a  constant  read justment  of  occupations,  and  present- 
ing a  series  of  kaleidoscopic  problems,  both  to  the  business  men 
and  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 
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No  sooner  has  the  latest  ocean-racer  broken  the  record  than  a 
new  one  is  launched  to  beat  it.  New  processes  and  devices  in 
every  department  of  human  activity  make  their  appearance,  have 
their  day  and  make  way  for  an  improvement.  Nails  used  to  be 
slowly  and  laboriously  hammered  from  pieces  of  iron ;  then  came 
a  machine  which  cut  them  from  iron  plates  ;  now  they  are  made 
from  steel  wire  rods  by  a  machine  which  cuts  them  the  desired 
lengths,  points  them  and  heads  them  faster  than  a  chicken  can 
pick  Dp  com. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  winter  season  meant  a  narrow 
range  of  diet  for  the  masses,  and  a  great  lack  of  anti-scorbutic 
food,  bat  the  improvements  made  in  preserving  fruits  and  veget- 
Ahles  in  tins  have  been  such  that  these  articles  are  now  found 
opoD  the  tables  of  all  classes  at  all  seasons. 

£vcry  industry   creates  new   wants  and  new  industries,  an  il- 

Instrution  of  this  being  the  manufacture  of  can-opciiers,    which, 

under  the  great  development  of  the  canned-goods  industry  became 

a  large  business  in  itself;  but  now  this  is  being  pushed  aside  by 

aelfopening  devices  for  tin  cans,  which  seem  likely  to   entirely 

supplant  the  can-opener. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  we  ^ad  reached  an  age  when  tlie 
organization  of  industry  demanded  that  all  work  should  be  done 
in  large  factories  with  ponderous  machinery  driven  by  steam 
power,  and  the  labor  so  divided  that  all  individuality  of  labor  was 
lost ;  but  during  the  past  few  years  distribution  of  power  has 
been  made  possible  by  electricity  and  also  by  compressed  air,  and 
close  observer  are  looking  forward  to  a  period  in  the  near  future 
when  the  power  of  every  waterfall,  and  even  that  of  the  tides,  will 
be  utilized  and  transmitted,  and  divided,  until  every  nieclianic. 
can  have  one  or  more  horse-power  in  his  own  household — *'  horse- 
power'' which  it  takes  no  room  to  stable  and  whicli  eats  nothin;; 
when  not  in  use — and  the  smaller  industries  will  again  be  dif- 
fused  instead  of  being  absorbed  and  grouped  together,  as  has 
been  the  tendency  during  the  last  few  decades. 

Even  now  the  waters  of  Niagara  Falls  are  being  harnessed  by 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  costing  millions  of  dollars,  and 
within  a  twelvemonth  it  is  expected  that  electric  power  will  be 
vivifying  the  industries  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  at  a  cost  below  any- 
thing heretofore  attainable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  yielding  largo 
relurns  to  the  capital  engaged  in  furnishing  the  power. 
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In  such  an  age  of  evolution  and  change  it  is  very  bard  to  keep 
track  of  and  judge  correctly  of  cause  and  effect,  and,  in  consider- 
ing the  influence  of  Presidential  elections  upon  busincsB,  we  are 
very  apt  to  overlook  many  other  conditions  which  either  directly 
or  indirectly  contribute  to  results. 

If  we  turn  to  stnttHtics  we  do  not  find  much  comfort.  The 
figures  of  the  New  YorkCifcaring  Hotiae  probably  furniah  as  good 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  business  throughout  the  United  States  as 
any.  All  the  business  activities  of  the  country  are  focalized  here, 
and  "  Wall  Street"  is  a  barometer  for  trade  and  commerce,  as 
well  as  finance. 

Statistics  show  that  in  1872,  a  Presidential  year,  the  ex- 
changes were  three  billions  of  dollars  more  than  in  1871,  and 
only  a  billion  less  than  the  succeeding  year.  In  1876,  however, 
there  were  three  billions  less  than  in  1875,  and  one  billion  less 
than  in  1877,  but  in  1880  there  were  thirteen  billions  more  than 
in  1879,  but  eleven  billions  less  than  in  1881,  when  we  had  a 
"boom  "year,  owing  to  the  good  crops  in  thiacon&try  and  poor 
onca  abroad. 

Wliatever  incubus  a  Presidential  election  might  have  been 
upon  business,  that  year  it  was  borne  like  a  feather  upon  the  creat 
of  a  tidiil  wave. 

The  volume  of  exchanges  steadily  declined  from  1881  until 
1885,  but  in  the  Presidential  year  of  1884  the  exchanges  were 
ninb  billions  more  than  in  1885,  from  which  point  there  was  a 
substantial  recovery  again  during  1880  and  1887,  but  in  1888  the; 
declined  again  four  biltions. 

In  1889  thfy  increased  four  billions,  and  in   1890  three  bil- 
lions, declining  again  in  1891  about  three  and  one-half  biUiooa. 
The  exact  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 
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RAILROAD    BUILDING. 

The  number  of  miles  of  railroads  constructed  has  been  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  business  prosperity  or  otherwise^  but  an 
examination  of  statistics  of  railroad  building  in  Presidential  years 
famishes  so  many  exceptions  to  the  idea  that  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion is  a  controllings  or  even  an  important,  factor  that  it  tends  to 
make  a  person  sceptical. 

The  exact  figures  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

IVUIIBIB  or  miJEB  OF  RAILROAD  OONBTRUOTED  IN  THK  UNITCO  STATES  BAOH  TEAR 
FROM  1870  TO  1891,  INOLUSIYB.     (PRESIDENTIAL  YEARS  IN  HKArS  TYPE.) 

(From  Poor*8  Railroad  ManoaL) 


Miles. 

1870 8,070 

M71 7^379 

187S S,878 

UTS 4.007 

U74 2,117 

U75 L711 

1876 »,7IS 

Uai 2,280 


Year.  Miles. 

1878 2,(B9 

1879 4,746 

1880 6,876 

1881 a798 

1882 11.568 

1883 6,711 

1884 8,896 


BUSINESS  FAILURES. 


Year.  Miles. 

1885 3.606 

1886 9,000 

1887 11.928 

1888 7*088 

1889 4.221 

1890 7.313 

1891 8.S07 


The  number  of  basiness  failures  as  reporte(i  by  Diin^s  and  Brad- 
street's  mercantile  agencies  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  favorable 
to  the  theory  that  a  Presidential  election  has  a  depressing  effect 
upon  business^  although  the  figures  tell  contradictory  stories. 

MERCAVTILB  FAILURBB  FOR  TWENTT-TWO  TEARS.      (PRESIDENTIAL  TEARS  IN 

HEAVT  TTPE.) 


Number  of 
Year.  failares, 

in 2.915 

1874 4,069 

urn 5.183 

1874 5,880 

1875 7,740 

1876 9,09a 

Wn 8.872 

1878 10.478 

1878 6.658 

1880 4,7JI6 

1881 5.582 


Number  of 
Year.  failures. 

1882 6,738 

1883 9,184 

1884 10,068 

1885 10.637 

1888 9.834 

1887 9.6U 

IK88 10,679 

1889 10.S82 

1800 10.907 

1891 12,273 


The  summing  up  of  all  these  figures  leads  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  opening  lines  of  this  article,  that  while  a  Presiden- 
tial election  has  some  influence  upon  some  kinds  of  business, 
there  are  other  influences  far  more  controlling  in  their  nature. 

A  superficial  observer  might  attribute  the  present  failure  to 
realize  the  boom  which  was  expected  from  our  great  harvests  of 
1891,  to  the  pending  Presidential  election  ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  silver  question  and  the  low  prices  obtained  for  our  prod- 
nota  have  much  more  to  do  with  it.  Indeed,  the  question  of 
lowjn'icee  seems  to  be  the  most  interesting  one  before  us  to-day. 


? 
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The  silver  men  tell  us  that  it  is  due  to  the  demonetization  of 
silver  ;  that  the  work  of  measuring  the  values  of  the  world  has 
thus  heen  thrown  upon  gold  ;  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  to 
perform  this  work^  and  that  the  consequence  is,  that  the  yardstick 
of  values  has  been  lengthened  and  producers  have  to  give  more 
of  their  products  to  get  a  dollar  (in  gold)  than  when  the  nations 
generally  used  both  gold  and  silver  to  measure  their  values. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  cannot  be 
remedied  by  the  United  States  alone,  and,  as  previously  stated, 
there  is  a  far  more  potent  reason  why  prices  are  low. 

The  facilities  of  production  and  distribution  have  been  so  in- 
creased that  the  supply  has  outrun  the  demand  (the  capacity  to 
consume)  in  nearly  all  the  numerous  articles  which  enter  into 
human  consumption. 

Steam,  electricity  and  machinery  are  the  powers  which  fiow 
rule  the  world. 

The  exchanges  of  the  world  are  principally  made  by  credit, 
and  credit  is  now  telegraphed  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Checks  and  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  (evidences  of  credit)  do 
most  of  the  business  of  the  world,  and  coin  comes  in  as  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  great  structure  is  based. 

While  over-production  in  the  products  of  the  soil  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  seasons,  yet  machinery  for  cultivation  and 
harvesting  is  a  great  factor,  and  for  distribution  it  is  all-conti*olling. 

If  a  scarcity  prevails  in  any  part  of  the  world  the  news  is 
flashed  to  some  region  of  plenty,  and  steam  hurries  supplies  to 
where  the  want  exists.  Steam  is  our  genie  and  electricity  our 
slave  of  the  ring.  They  not  only  tend  to  constantly  lower  values, 
but  to  bring  them  to  a  common  level  throughout  the  world. 

Tariffs  and  trusts  may  here  and  there  temporarily  obstruct,  but 
the  great  movement  towards  over-production  and  lower  values  goes 
on  and  will  go  on  until  the  consumers'  day  of  millennium  arrives. 

Never  before  has  the  consumer  been  able  to  buy  so  many  com- 
forts for  a  dollar  as  now.  Never  before  has  the  average  laborer 
been  able  to  exchange  a  day's  labor  for  so  much  as  now,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  the  groat  competition  ho  sustains  from  machinery. 
He  has  learned  to  organize  and  to  demand  a  larger  share  in  the 
profits  of  production,  and  now  machinery  serves  him,  indirectly 

if  not  directly. 

Only  those  manufacturers  who  possess  a  monopoly  throngh 
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pstentSy  or  by  such  an  extensive  combination  as  to  enable  them  to 
control  the  supply  for  a  time,  can  command  good  profits^  and  these 
oi\ly  for  a  limited  time. 

Capital  is  so  universal  and  plentiful  that  opportunities  for  its 
remunerative  employment  are  eagerly  sought.  The  price  for  its 
use,  or^  in  other  words^  its  margin  of  profit^  is  also  steadily 
diminishing,  and  combinations  often  find  that  they  have  not 
succeeded  in  eliminating  competition^  but  have  only  lifted  it  to 
a  higher  plane  where  it  works  more  intensely^  and  that  they 
have  caused  the  duplication  of  machinery  and  manufacturing 
plants  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  market  to  absorb 
their  product,  with  the  result  of  again  lowering  prices  to  a  point 
never  before  attained. 

The  average  manufacturer  who  is  not  in  any  combination 
finds  much  the  same  state  of  things — too  many  goods,  too  small 
profits— hence,  the  constant  tendency  towards  combination^  in  the 
hope  of  maintaining  remunerative  profits. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  these  hopes  will  not 
be  realized.  The  forces  opposed  to  them  are  too  strong  and  too 
universal  to  be  overcome.  The  tendency  of  prices  can  only  be 
downward,  and  it  will  probably  level  up  humanity,  for  as  comfort 
increases,  the  human  animal  improves. 

This  is  proven  by  the  speedy  evolution  of  the  impoverished  of 
all  nations  who  come  to  our  shores.  Our  educational,  social  and 
political  system  is  doubtless  entitled  to  some  of  the  credit  for  this, 
but  good  living  is  essential  to  good  thinking,  and  prosperity  for  the 
masses  is  essential  to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

All  true  Americans  believe  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  to  lead  the  natious  in  the  march  of  progress  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  forces  which  are  urging  the  world  forward, 
and  if  while  wealth  accumulates  men  do  not  decay,  nothing  can 
be  more  certain. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the  pending  Presidential  elec- 
tion two  good  candidates.  Both  are  experienced  and  honest,  and 
the  material  interests  of  the  country  will  be  safe  in  the  care  of 
either.  Each,  in  ability  and  patriotism,  is  above  the  average  of 
his  party,  and  appreciates  that 

*'  Not  he  that  breaks  the  dams, 
But  he  that  through  the  channels  of  the  State 
Convoys  the  people's  wish,  Is  great : 
His  name  Is  pure,  his  fame  la  free,** 
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It  is  probable  that  the  campaign  will  be  less  heated  and  less 
acrimonious  than  usual,  and  when  it  is  over  it  will  be  found  that 
in  this  instance,  at  least,  a  full  average  year's  business  has  been 
done,  notwithstanding  the  Presidential  election. 

As  to  the  differing  policies  of  the  two  principal  parties  affect- 
ing business  interests,  they  are  not  likely  to  differ  as  much  in  per- 
formance as  they  do  in  the  promises  of  a  political  campaign. 

The  silver  question  will  receive  reasonable  and  conservative 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  either  candidate. 

The  Democratic  party  is  too  wise  to  break  down  existing  in- 
dustries that  have  developed  under  a  protective  tariff,  although 
they  may  modify  the  tariff  law  wlien  the  protective  principle  has 
been  carried  to  unreasonable  extremes. 

The  Bepublicans,  if  they  succeed,  will  not  again  attempt  the 
folly  of  the  Force  Bill. 

The  Democrat  who  denounces  the  policy  of  building  up  an 
American  merchant  marine,  which  supports  itself  in  time  of  peace 
and  fu**nishes  a  militia  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war,  is  an  enemy 
alike  to  his  country  and  his  party. 

The  spectacle  of  statesmen  voting  enormous  sums  for  a  navy 
that  is  non-self-supporting,  and  refusing  comparatively  petty 
amounts  for  mail  service  in  American  ships  which  perform  a  real 
service  in  carrying  both  our  mails  and  our  products,  besides  form- 
ing a  naval  militia,  is  too  absurd  to  long  exist. 

Neither  side  dare  go  much  fartlior  in  taxing  the  labor  of  the 
country  for  pensions  which  are  already  more  lavish  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  There  is  reason  in  all  things:  and  the  people  are 
becoming  weary  of  the  repeated  demands  upon  them  for  pensions, 
organized  by  claim  agents  who  care  for  nothing  but  their  own  ex- 
orbitant commissions. 

The  business  men  of  the  country  should  make  their  voices 
heard  upon  these  main  questions  of  policy,  no  matter  which  party 
wins,  so  that  radical  and  unwise  action  from  any  source  may  be 
discouraged. 

F.  B.  Thubbsb. 


A  UST  WORD  ON  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

BY  LADY  FBANCE8  BALFOUR. 


If  London  society  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  an  effete 
civilization^  as  Lady  Jenne  assures  ns  that  it  does  in  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  number  of  this  Review^  she  at  least 
has  had  the  courage  and  audacity  to  cry  woe  against  it.  London 
cannot  say  it  was  left  in  ignorance  of  its  doom. 

"  Luxury,  ease,  and  comfort,''  cries  Lady  Jeune,  "are  under- 
mining our  society  as  snrqly  and  as  certainly  as  they  did  that  of 
ancient  Rome.''  It  must  be  supposed  that  in  writing  her  jeremiad 
for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  American  public,  Lady 
Jeune  has  felt  sternly  compelled  to  wash  her  dirty  linen  before  a 
younger  and  therefore  purer  society,  and  that  she  feels  convinced 
that  this  modern  type  of  '*  ancient  Rome  "  can  only  be  cleansed  of 
its  iniquity  by  the  incursion  of  "a  horde  of  barbarians,"  who  will 
extirpate  the  worn-out  and  effeminate  Londoners,  and  fill  with 
fresh  and  rigorous  life  the  sluggish  and  impure  pulse  of  society. 
This  is  the  most  charitable  construction  it  is  possible  to  put  on 
the  attack  Lady  Jeune  has  made  on  the  society  life  of  her  own 
countrymen,  and  the  exposition  of  what  she  believes  to  be  their 
vices,  before  the  eyes  of  another  world. 

If  she  was  desirous  of  crossing  the  sea  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  direction  she  has  chosen,  and  if  the  criticism 
she  invites  is  to  come  from  any  society,  we  would  as  soon  have  it 
from  America  as  from  elsewhere.  The  Americans'  relationship 
to  ourselves  will  make  them  careful  how  they  **  throw  stones  at 
those  who  live  in  glass  houses."  They  know  how  many  of  their 
women  they  have  sent  to  wallow  in  this  sink  of  iniquity,  and 
they  will  give  anxious  heed  to  the  railing  accusations  brought 
figainst  the  society  in  which  they  now  take  so  conspicuous  a  part ; 
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and,  further,  no  country  will  be  less  inclined  to  be  inflaenced 
ui  its  judgment  by  mere  cant  and  Pharisaical  morality  than  the 
audience  to  which  Lady  Jeune  appeals. 

Lady  Jeune  in  her  painting  uses  a  large  canvas,  her  assertions 
are  drawn  in  such  bold  and  sweeping  lines,  her  colors  are  so 
coarse,  her  subject  is  so  glaringly  unlike  nature,  and  her  execution 
18  so  masterly  in  its  technique,  that  it  is  permissible  to  admire  for  . 
a  mmute  before  turning  to  the  duty  of  contradicting  these  asser- 
tions, toning  down  these  colors,  representing  the  subject  as  it 
really  exists,  and  varnishing  the  whole  with  a  thin  coating  of 
accuracy. 

In  one  respect  it  will  be  impossible  to  follow  Lady  Jeune's 
example  ;  tliat  is,  in  her  comments  on  the  throne,  and  on  **  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  society."    It  has  always  been  held  un- 
generous to  attack  those  who  from  their  position  are  unable  to 
defend,  or  answer  for,  themselves,  and  it  is  not  according  to  any 
of  the  established  rules  of  courtesy,  let  alone  loyalty — a  word 
somewhat  rusted  by  disuse,  but  to  be  found  in  Webster's  Diction- 
^^y — ^o  discuss  those  who  rule  over  us.     The  Queen  has  not 
*'  abdicated  her  position  as  head  of  society."    The  influence  her 
presence  exercises  on  it  to-day  is  as  great,  though  difFering  in 
kind,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  her  early  court.     It  is  true  that  the 
circumstances  which  have  made  **  the  crown  a  lonely  splendor" 
have  tended  to  the  seclusion  of  the  Queen,  and,  therefore,  during 
the  last  thirty  years  her  court  hiw  not  often,  or  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  been  held  in  London.     But  Lady  Jeune  is  mis- 
taken if  she  thinks  that  the  Queen  has  "  abdicated  her  position 
as  head  of  society  "  because  it  has  pleased  her  to  appear  less  fre- 
quently in  its  midst.     Presentations  at  court  are   necessary  for 
formal  admittance  into  society,  and  everyone  knows  that  the 
Queen  superintends  these  presentations  closely,  so  that  those  who 
are  not  fit  persons  to  be  presented  at  court  can  gain  no  social  rec- 
^guition.     But  beyond  these  laws  which  rule  the  etiquette  of 
^he  sovereign's  court,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Queen 
18  Well  informed  of  all  that  passes  in  society,  and  when  a  necessity 
arises  her  opinion  on  the  matter  is  made  known. 

Those  who  believe  nothing  is  effective  if  it  is  not  done  with 

noise  and  |>ersonal  prominence,  can  form  no  conception  of  what 

^^  influence  the  sovereign  has  upon  the  lives  of  her  subjects. 

or  they  know  that  whether  she  appears  among  them  or  not,  she 
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has  a  constant  and  anselfish  thought  for  their  social  as  well  as 
political  welfare.  They  have  before  them  the  long  history  of  her 
reign^  bright  with  the  example  of  a  consistent  and  revered  life. 

"  She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good ; 
Her  court  was  pure ;  her  life  serene.** 

And  they  know  there  can  be  no  '*  abdication/^  for  the  rule  is 
rooted  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  society. 

Lady  Jeune  has  had  to  experience  the  fate  of  a  prophet  with- 
out honor  in  her  own  country.  No  class  of  London  society 
since  the  publication  of  her  article  has  robed  itself  in  sackcloth 
and  bewailed  its  sins,  or  offered  to  avert  the  impending  doom  by 
amending  its  ways.  "Impenitent  peoples**  the  prophets  have 
always  found,  but  in  one  case  a  true  prophet  was  comforted  with 
the  assurance  that  there  were  yet  seven  thousand  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  If  it  is  of  any  comfort  to  Lady  Jeune 
to  know  that  a  similar  proportion  of  London  society  cannot 
honestly  charge  themselves  or  their  "set"  or  "section/'  however 
"small "or  "large/*  "smart**  or  "dull/*  with  any  ambitious 
attempt  to  copy  the  corruption  of  "ancient  Rome  ;'*  who  feel  that 
such  lurid  types  as  are  depicted  in  these  pages  are  strangers  to 
them  ;  and  who  experience  complete  surprise  in  learning  that  the 
society  in  which  they  thought  they  moved  with  a  good  deal  of 
innocent  enjoyment  to  themselves  and  their  surroundings  is  so 
full  of  corruption  and  of  the  worship  of  Mammon,  then  it  is  pos- 
sible to  administer  that  consolation.  The  truth  is  that  Lady 
Jeune,  like  many  reformers,  has  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  so 
exclusively  on  the  blots  and  sores  from  which  unfortunately  no 
large  society  has  ever  been  free  that  she  has  lost  all  sense  of  pro- 
portion, and  has  taken  the  life  of  a  few  individuals,  as  indicative 
of  the  tone  of  the  whole  mass  of  society. 

"  Money  is  the  idol  of  the  day,**  and  to  prove  this  assertion  Lady 
Jeune  describes  the  extravagant  bids  which  are  made  by  those,  who, 
having  no  birthright  to  social  position,  struggle  to  gain  a  footing 
therein  by  means  which  perhaps  do  not  tend  greatly  to  the  dig- 
nity of  those  who  use  them,  but  which  it  seems  rather  uncharit- 
able to  call  wrong.  It  is  perfectly  tnie  that  people  "  who  desire  to 
know  every  one,  and  to  go  everywhere,"  accomplish  this  desire, 
at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  personal  exertion  and  self-advertise- 
ment.   They  do  entertain  at  great  cost  and  with  great  display^ 
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and  their  liospitality  is  enjoyed  by  people  who,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  of  the  existence 
of  their  hosts  had  it  not  been  for  the  wealth  which  has  enabled 
those  hosts  to  entertain  **  society."      These  gorgeous  entertain- 
ments can  only  be  given  by  the  few,  and  they  have  introduced  a 
deplorably  elaborate  scale  of  entertaining.       But  Lady  Jeune  in 
describing  this  ornate  expenditure  expressly  says  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  "  the  smartest  people."    Now  "smartness "  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  good  society.     People  in  good  society  may,  among 
other  qualities,   have  whatever  is  implied    in  this  word,    but 
"smartness"  alone,  without  those  gifts  of  refinement  and  culture, 
which  with  good  breeding  are  the  heritage  of  good  birth,  ranks 
for  nothing.     Ease  and  intimacy  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
this  social  life,  and  neither  the  wealth  nor  the  rank  of  this  circle 
is  of  importance,  so  long  as  they  possess  these  gifts.    Those  who 
have  merely  wealth  to  offer  can  never  bo  of  it,  and  though  the 
portal  is  ojKjn  to  all,  only  such  as  are  fitted  by  their  qualities  be- 
come one  with  all  that  is  best  and  most  agreeable  in  its  inner  life. 
Lady  Jeune  dates  the  "  change  "  over  the  face  of  matters  social 
from  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.     That  unfortunate 
mojvsure  has  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  many  sins  laid  at  its  door, 
but   we    learn  for    the  first  time  from  Lady  Jeune   that  while 
society  was  purely  political,  it  was  freer  from  the  moral  corrup- 
tions of  ancient  Rome.     Lady  Jeune  seems  to  fear  that  "the 
n-ntagonistic  elements'*  are  at  this  time  too  bitter  to  be  brought 

together. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  party  spirit  may  wax  and  grow,  if  its 
^vuno  implies  that  "political  society  as  such"  is  again  to  exist. 
The  whole  social  fabric  would  fall  to  pieces  were  so  severe  a 
^emedv  to  be  applied  to  its  diseases.  It  is  but  giving  the  Houses 
^f  Parliament  their  due  to  assert  that  if  their  members  are  not 
^*'onght  together  by  themselves  within  the  "four  walls,"  on 
■  ^hich  Lady  Jeune  discourses  with  such  eloquence,  it  is  more 
'j'om  a  sense  that  dulness  will  reign  supremo  than  that  the  blasts 
^'  political  rancor  will  shatter  the  four  walls  which  inclose  them. 
The  young  men  and  maidens  do  not  escape  Lady  Jeune's 
*®vore  censure.  The  jeune»se  dor/e  prefers  the  supper  room  to 
dancing.  A  member  of  this  class  is  represented  as  surveying 
^^a  of  damsels,  anxious  to  dance,  and  mothers  equally  anxious 
^  *6e  them  so  employed,  with  an  eye-glass  full  of  scorn,  and  he 
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adds  to  the  sins  of  eating  too  much,  and  dancing  too  little,  the 
farther  iniqaity  of  remaining  a  bachelor.  He  certainly  had  bet- 
ter **  ca'  canny,''  if  the  damsels  from  whom  he  is  to  choose  a  wife 
in  the  least  degree  resemble  the  people  here  described.  They 
differ  from  their  grandmothers.  (In  all  ages,  grandmothers  have 
complained  of  this  departure  from  precedent.)  They  read  news- 
paper3,  and  discuss  novels  and  the  last  scandal.  They  drive 
alone  in  hansoms,  and  they  ride  in  the  park  unattended  by 
grooms.  Lady  Jeune  hints  darkly  that  this  results  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Gretna  Green.  An  American  critic  of  London  manners 
observed  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  ^^  the  girls  were  employed  in 
driving  their  grooms  about  in  small  carts.''  Critics  and  prophet- 
esses are  alike  hard  to  please  in  these  days  I  When  Lady  Jeune 
has  asserted  the  young  woman's  preference  for  '^  leafy  corners  " 
in  the  ball  room,  and  her  love  for  getting  into  debt  with  her 
dressmaker,  she  has  concluded  her  charge. 

The  changes  in  manners  and  decorous  customs,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  are  a  study  in  themselves.  Many  articles 
might  be  written  describing  them.  Within  living  memory  it  was 
inexpedient  for  a  gentlewoman  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  London, 
without  the  protection  of  a  footman,  and  it  was  not  '^  genteel " 
behavior  to  use  any  form  of  "  hackney  coach." 

Friendships  between  the  sexes  were  guarded  and  trammcllod 
in  a  like  manner,  with  a  thousand  restrictions.  These  have  been 
"released,"  and  Lady  Jeune  says  the  logical  result  of  the  change 
in  manners  is  shown  in  '^  recent  scandals."  If  there  had  been  no 
scandals  when  these  restraints  were  most  stringently  enforced 
there  is  no  doubt  the  relaxations  of  restraint  ought  to  be  much 
regretted,  and  an  effort  should  be  made  to  reinstate  them.  But 
theevidenceof  contemporary  memoirs  and  biographies  tells  a  dif- 
ferent tale.  These  protections  and  limitations  were  necessary, 
because  society  was  less  civilized  and  humane  than  it  is  at  this  day. 
To  walk  escorted  in  such  a  way  would  now  only  attract  attention, 
instead  of  affording  protection.  The  streets  are  safe  to  well-con- 
ducted people,  because  society  has  recognized  the  right  of  the  weak 
to  a  chivalrous  protection  from  the  whole  public.  The  change  in 
the  social  life  between  the  sexes  is  based  on  the  same  grounds. 
Undoubtedly  it  has  its  dangers ;  there  were  those  who,  whatever  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  insure  their  safety,  managed  to  ruin  their 
livesj  and  in  these  days  there  are  those  who  make  liberty  a  cloak  for 
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liccnso.  But  it  is  not  a  decaying  society  which  finds  that  for  the 
most  p.irt  greater  reliance  may  be  placed  than  was  placed  of  old 
on  the  honor  and  chivalry  of  men,  and  believes  that  women  can 
bo  trusted  to  care  for  their  own  honor,  and  can  learn  to  make 
tliemselves  independent,  because  their  right  to  independence  is 
respected. 

Few  people  will  agree  with  Lady  Jeune's  pessimistic  view  of 

the  young  girls  of  the  present  day.    Their  education  is  one  fitted 

to  )u;ike  them  capable  both  in  mind  and  body.     To  assert  that  in 

**  their  lives  there  is  no  question  of  aught  but  pleasure  "  is  singn- 

hirly  far  from  being  the  truth.     To  very  few  of  them  would  the 

r^projK'h  of  *'  Lady  Chira  Vero  de  Vere"  be  applicable.     There  is 

IK)  (ruor  sign  of  the  fruits  of  Christianity  in  our  century  than  the 

fjfTorts  which  are  made  by  the  younger  generation  to  give  some 

])ort,iou  of  '*  their  good  things  '*  to  the  darkened  and  impoverished 

life  of  IjoikIoii,  and  to  care  for  the  people  who  live  at  the  gates  of 

ih<Mr  country  homes.     Some  of  the  greatest  owners  of  wealth  in 

fmr  country,  and  not  always  men  of  one  nation  and  kindred,  have 

nijuli'  ih<'ir  vast  country  estates  centres  of  wise  and  benevolent 

thonv'hi  for  tht)  people. 

If  ih«T<!  irt  a  "  pleasure-loving"  spirit  abroad  in  the  land,  it  is 
:i  Hpirii  which  on^loavors  to  make  the  greater  number  enjoy  some 
iiiMvA   from  thoir  fountains  of    delight.     No  one  has   been  a 
nion^  active   pioneer  in  many  forms  of  good  works  than  Lady 
.IiMMH^  herself.     Ilcr  name  is  known  as  the  cheerer  of  the  lives  of 
the  litt  le  oiu'a  of  London,  and  she  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
knowin*^  how  ready  are  the  purses,  and  ho^  generous  has  been 
thi.  Iwlp  of  cviTV  kind,  which  has  come  to  her  aid  in  these  good 
works,  iind  the  majority  of  girls  in   English  society  spend  some 
hours  ji  week  in  kindred  efforts.     Lady  Jeune  takes  great  cxcep- 
ti(ni  to  Ihe  uncxclnsive  character  of  English  society.     She  groans 
<jv('r  its  democratic  tendencies.     She  thinks  the  evil  serious,  when 
wealth  and  fiofnn'Hjf  K^^in  people  admission  to  society,  and  she 
juljures  the '*  shades  of  Almack's  to  turn   in  their  graves,"  and 
bids  them  know  that  their  '^children  and  grandchildren  are  associ- 
ating^ on  terms  of  intimacy  and  equality  with  a  crowd  whose  sole 
rocominendation  is,  that  it  panders  and  ministers  to  the  most  de- 
moralizing? intlnenccs  of  an  ago  already  bad  enough."    It  is  to  be 
hoped  thiU,  ''the  shades"  are  better  employed,  and  if  they  are 
studying  the  question  at  all  attentively,  they  probably  have  ar- 
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rived  at  the  conclnsion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  turn  in  their 
graves  over  the  doings  of  a  *'  very  small  set." 

Lady  Jenne  writes  as  if  every  social  meeting  represented 
Madame  Tussaud^s  celebrities,  including  the  Chamber  of  Horrors, 
and  as  if  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  was  the  hostess  in  every  house,  and  her 
drawing-rooms  were  haunted  by  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
last  cause  ceUbre,  surrounded  by  their  legal  assistants. 

Lion  hunting  exists,  and  the  Mrs.  Leo  Hunters  feed  the  lions 
''till  they  roar/'  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  lion-hunting  en- 
courages vice.  The  houses  where  these  '*  variety  entertainments '' 
take  place  are  rather  to  be  avoided  on  the  ground  that  in  them 
with  more  certainty  than  anywhere  else  will  be  found  all  the  dis- 
tinguished bores.  The  most  ''pleasure  loving"  peoples  have 
never  been  able  wholly  to  eradicate  this  element  from  social  life. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  treat  seriously  a  description  of  our 
social  life,  written  in  a  vein  so  intemperate  and  exaggerated,  but 
there  are  two  charges  brought  against  society  by  Lady  Jeune 
which,  if  proved,  would  indeed  point  to  the  decay  of  our  whole 
national  life.  She  makes  the  gravest  accusations  against  the 
young  married  women,  the  mothers  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
she  does  not  hesitate  to  press  home  these  charges  in  language  as 
unbridled  as  the  license  and  immorality  of  which  she  accuses 
them. 

If  it  were  true  that  "strong  religious  belief"  is  decaying,  in 
any  section  of  society,  Lady  Jeune  would  be  justified  in  thinking 
the  decline  of  morals  as  serious  as  she  asserts  it  to  be.  But  here 
again  Lady  Jeune  is  led  away  by  the  noisy  few,  and  she  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  appreciating  the  whole  truth.  If  there  are 
fewer  restraints  for  those  who  sin  against  the  moral  law,  there  is 
also  a  greater  liberty  given  to  the  fool  to  speak  his  thoughts  on 
religious  matters,  and  yet  at  no  period  of  the  Christian  era  has 
the  sway  of  religion  had  more  effect  on  the  moral  lives  of  the 
community. 

The  existence  of  a  decay  of  religious  faith  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  those  who  clamor  against  its  doctrines  and  do  not  practise  its 
faith.  The  standard-bearers  of  the  cross  are  many,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  section  and  class.  The  Pharisee  and  the 
superficial  observer  may  overlook  such  people,  for  their  faith  is 
shown  forth  in  their  works  of  love  and  charitable  intercourse 
with  their  neighbors.     They  are  in  the  world,   but   their  un- 
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spotted  garments  proclaim  that  they  are  not  of  the  world,  and 
while  they  give  society  the  salt  and  savor  of  their  presence,  there 
need  be  no  gloomy  prognostications  of  society's  decay. 

One  question  must  be  asked  after  reading  such  a  paper  as  that 
with  which  we  are  dealing.  Do ''these  denunciations  and  mili- 
tant mongerings  of  moral  half-truths  "  tend  to  the  purification  of 
society  ?  Does  the  society  aimed  at  benefit  by  this  casting  of 
stones  ?  Is  the  sewer  cleansed  by  calling  aloud  that  it  is  foul  ?  The 
follies  and  vices  of  any  community  will  always  strike  the  eye,  for 
they  are  "  naked  and  unjishamed,**  but  its  purification  will  be 
wrought  out  by  individual  example,  and  by  individual  effort  to 

maintain  the  highest  ideal. 

Frances  Balfoub. 
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BY  EX-SPEAKEB  REED. 


Whenbveb  an  army  is  like  the  famous  army  of  Xerxes^  essen- 
tially barbaric,  it  matters  not  how  far  the  ranks  stretch  across  the 
field  of  vision,  or  how  far  off  on  the  horizon's  edge  they  pass 
glittering  oat  of  sight.  They  are  aseless  alike  for  conqnest  or  for 
daughter.  The  numbers  only  emphasize  the  failure.  They  hasten 
its  downfall,  and  serve  only  to  astonish  children  in  story  books 
that  80  many  could  be  conquered  by  so  few.  Wherever  discipline 
or  unity  of  purpose  is  lacking,  numbers  may  be  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  disaster.  No  army  can  fight  the  enemy  if  it  must  at  the 
same  time  fight  itself. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Con- 
gress met,  it  met  as  a  mob,  and  has  kept  up  that  interesting  form 
of  organization  ever  since.  Of  course,  the  Bepublican  leaders 
could  have  driven  the  enemy  into  compact  shape,  covered  them  with 
reproaches,  forced  them  to  train,  and  otherwise  have  mode  an  army 
of  them.  Then  there  would  have  been  much  glory  won  by  the  said 
leaders  among  the  unthinking,  but  the  exhibition  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  world  of  Democracy,  as  it  really  is  a  hopeless  assort- 
ment of  discordant  differences,  as  incapable  of  positive  action  as 
it  is  capable  of  infinite  clamor. 

As  the  American  people  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  great 
Presidential  struggle  of  1892,  in  which  is  involved  not  merely  the 
Chief  Jfagistrate  of  the  country  and  his  possible  successor,  not 
merely  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives,  but  all  the  leg- 
islation and  the  progress  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  four 
years,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  a  Demo- 
cratic House,  powerful  beyond  any  in  our  history,  capable  of 
overwhelming  their  opponents  by  the  terrible  vote  of  three  to 
one*    Sorely  such  a  House  ought  to  have  been  an  example  of 
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what  an  ideal  Democratic  House  wonld  be,  for  they  had  onlj  to 
H^ntle  within  the  bosom  of  their  own  party  what  they  wonld  do, 
and  their  viiKt  majority  enabled  them  to  act  withont  the  alighieat 
heed  to  the  Kmall  minority  the  people  had  seen  fit  to  send  to  rep- 
reuent  the  principles  which  at  the  last  Presidential  election  had 
been  in  pitched  buttle  victorionsover  all.  With  such  a  majority  we 
hud  a  right  to  expect  some  display  of  those  principles  which  enable 
a  man  to  Kuy  ''  I  am  a  Democrat/'  and  still  think  himself  decent. 
Hut  if  we  did  entertain  such  expectations  they  have  all  yanished, 
and  in  the  iu^ut  of  tlie  summer  sun  we  watch  the  perspiring  Demo- 
eniti(j  patriot  engaged  in  the  only  work  his  House  of  Representa- 
tiveH  huH  ev<ir  iind(;rtaken,  the  work  of  trying  to  find  a  day  of 
iidjoiirninent,  wiiich,  when  it  comes,  will  again  land  him  on  the 
Htiinip  witii  jjrineiples  to  let  suitable  to  each  locality,  and  ham- 
pcn^d  \ty  no  deed  done  or  policy  established ;  the  same  old  Dem- 
ocrutit;  nmverick  never  branded  until  the  day  of  sale  and  not  even 

then  ind('lil>ly. 

When  the  Hoiiso  met,  wo  all  naturally  expected  that  the  man 
who  ritprescnted  the  latcHt  phase  of  Democracy, — which  is  called 
"TiirilT  Itefonn"  by  the  judicious  and  ''Free  Trade'' by  the 
roiirap'ouH.—Mr.  Mills,  the  Kepresentative  from  Texas,  then 
Hii|»))os('d  to  l)e  the  onibodinicnt  of  Democracy,  would  be  chosen 
to  represent  tln^  party  of  which  ho  had  been  the  mouthpiece  for 
vi-niH.  Hut  the  tenden(7  of  Dcmocnu?y  towards  chaos  was  irre- 
Histihlo.  The  determination  of  the  leaders  that  the  party  should 
i'iit«M'  the  next  contest  unencumbered  by  principles  pushed  Mr. 
Mills  \o  the  wall,  and  gave  the  place  to  Mr.  Crisp,  of  Georgia, 
wlittso  superiority  over  Mr.  Mills  in  evenness  of  temper  has  not 
hreu  Ml  marked  as  we  had  all  hoped. 

Thf  rest  of  (lie  organization  was  made  in  furtherance  of  this 
plan  of  nou  e«>nuuittalism.  Mr.  Springer  was  placed  at  the  head 
iif  (ho  i\Hnnii(too  of  Ways  aiul  Means  instead  of  Mr.  Mills,  who, 
li\  nil  u>jik;e.  \\asi>ntitled  to  it.  and  to  whom  it  could  not  hare 
hriMMvfusi'd  unless  the  party  had  eome  to  a  determination  to  an- 
iiiiuuee  a  ehanvie  of  poliev  friMu  straightforwanl  tariff  reform,  a 
ii«nh*il\  as  U\'\\i\K\  Hs  the  allei^ed  dist'as4\  to  a  pioi'omeal  work  which 
would  divhiiv  no  poHev  and  leave  the  future  to  everyKxly*s  hopes. 
Mr*  Splinter  wiM.  under  tluvk^  eiroumstamvs«  very  appropriately 
|ililiHHl  at  I  ho  lieatl  of  the  oommiitee.  While  Mr.  Springer  luui 
il  $i\  liiuMi  fiu'meit  and  exprw^ied  a  great  variety  of  opinions  on  a 
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great  variety  of  subjects,  he  has  never  been  by  his  friends  or  his 
enemies  regarded  as  in  the  least  degree  bigoted.  History  has 
justfiied  the  confidence  which  the  Democracy  have  in  Mr.  Springer. 
He  has  been  a  Democrat.  The  party  can  contemplate  his  work  of 
this  session  with  the  calm  certainty  that  there  is  no  intellect  so 
subtle,  no  mind  so  broad,  no  sympathy  so  delicate,  as  to  detect 
therein  the  slightest  trace  of  a  principle  of  economic  science  or  a 
system  of  revenue ;  and  the  Democracy  certainly  do  enter  the  next 
campaign  unembarrassed  by  their  immediate  past,  and  with  great 
power  of  being  natural,  that  is,  of  being  all  things  to  all  men. 

All  this  is,  undoubtedly,  shrewd  political  management,  bat 
at  the  expense  of  all  that  is  manly,  open,  and  fair.  Mr.  Mills 
and  Mr.  Carlisle  managed  far  otherwise.  They  luid  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  their  example  of  tariff  reform  and 
manfully  hung  out  their  ensign,  and  did  open  and  generous  battle. 
If  they  were  conquered,  they  at  least  knew  that  the  people  did 
their  work  with  eyes  open,  knowing  what  they  did.  Tariff  re- 
form may  mean  all  sorts  of  things.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mills  and  Carlisle  the  Democracy  proclaimed  what  tliey  meant. 
The  Democracy  of  this  Congress,  under  Mr.  Springer,  have  been 
trying  in  all  ways  to  keep  from  the  people  what  they  mean,  and 
propose  to  fight  the  next  battle  without  any  flag  and  from  an  am- 
buscade. 

The  Democracy  in  the  House,  with  a  force  of  three  to  one, 
have  not  only  done  nothing  with  the  tariff,  but  they  have  done 
nothing  with  anything  else  ;  not  only  have  they  done  nothing, 
but  at  the  very  beginning  they  deliberately  established  a  system 
of  rules  which  made  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  not  only  had 
the  leaders  abdicated,  but  they  were  determined  that  nobody  else 
should  reign.  Given  a  wonderful  power  by  the  people,  a  power 
which  might  have  enabled  them  to  carry  ont  any  plan  for  the  re- 
lief of  what  they  called  the  down-trodden  people,  they  deliberately 
put  the  veto  into  the  hands  of  one-third,  and  in  most  cases  into 
the  hands  of  less,  and  relapsed  into  imbecility.  Not  one  measure 
above  the  dignity  of  rye  straw  will  mark  the  annals  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Congre&s.  In  history  it  will 
present  all  the  dead  level  of  a  Dutch  landscape  with  all  its  wind- 
mills, but  without  a  trace  of  its  beauty  and  fertility.  The  only  pic- 
turesque object  which  will  break  the  skyline  will  be  Mr.  Holman 
draped  as  a  statue  of  Economy,  standing  on  the  railroad-crowned 
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summit  of  the  Lawrcnccburg  embankment  trying  in  vain  with  • 
spy-glass  to  find  any  trace  of  the  river  the  embankment  was  in- 
tended to  confine.  Indiana^  however^  and  the  appropriation  will 
be  iu  full  view. 

When  this  House  met  great  hopes  were  entertained  that  strict 
economy  would  reign.  The  man  whose  reputation  was  the 
highest  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  great  duty  of  reducing  to  an  honest  level  all  the 
expenditures  of  the  government  was  entered  upon.  Mr.  Holman, 
the  great  high  priest  of  the  new  dispensation,  disappeared  from 
mortal  view  for  many  days,  and  finally  reappeared  with  a  calm, 
stately,  and  beautiful  self-denying  resolution  proclaiming  the 
principles  of  honesty,  just  as  though  they  had  been  newly  dis- 
covered, and  were,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
to  be  put  into  practice.  It  was  a  solemn  moment.  Everybody 
felt  that  the  high-water  mark  of  human  yirtne  had  been 
reached,  and,  under  the  awe-inspiring  impressions  of  that 
day,  tlicy  were  treated  as  scoffers  who  suggested  that  after 
high  water  came  the  ebb.  I  hate  to  tell  the  sequel ;  but, 
alas,  tlie  scoffers  were  right.  Never  since  that  hour  have  the 
Democracy  looked  so  grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar  as  on  that 
Pentecostal  day  when  the  Holman  proclamation  of  economic 
virtue  was  administered  to  them,  and  they  resolved  how  bad  others 
had  been,  and  how  good  they  themselves  would  be.  It  is  sad  to 
be  obliged  to  add  that  now,  after  the  results  have  been  reached,  we 
find  that  the  squandering  Republicans  appropriated  463  millions 
at  the  first  session  of  the  *'  Billion  Congress,"  while  the  economic 
Democrats  have  appropriated  over  500  millions  at  the  first  session 
of  a  Congress  that  certainly  can  never  be  called  a  "  Nickel  Oon- 
gross.^'  Would  it  be  in  the  nature  of  insult  to  the  fallen  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Holman  of  Indiana  a  sum  in  the  rule 
of  three  ?  If  the  expenditure  of  4G3  mI?Hons  made  us  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  "rascals,"  what  precise  epituet  would  do  justice 
to  those  who  have  approjriated  500  millions  ?  It  really  begins  to 
look  as  if  this  country  was  too  big  to  be  measured  in  some  half- 
bushels. 

There  have  been  two  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Elections, 
one  in  favor  of  the  Democrat  and  the  other  in  favor  of  the 
Republican.  The  House  indorsed  and  sustained  its  committee  in 
unseating  the  Bepublican,  while  it  rose  above  party,  Yoted  down 
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its  own  partizan  committee  and  kept  in  its  place  Democratic 
Mr.  Rockwell,  probably  believing  that  the  declaration  ''  I  am  a 
Democrat  "  is  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  New  York,  a  better 
certificate  of  election  than  the  votes  of  the  people. 

On  this  action  of  the  House,  deliberately  and  for  partisan 
purposes  overruling  the  deliberate  judgment  of  its  own  committee, 
and  seating  the  Democrat  without  even  a  vestige  of  right,  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers,  there  has  been  no  comment  by  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  and  very  little  by  our  own.  Uad  such  an  out- 
rage been  possible  in  a  House  Bepublican  three  to  one,  the  air 
would  have  been  burdened  with  outcries  from  March  to  the  day 
of  the  election.  Whenever  the  Democracy  steal  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress or  even  a  State  nobody  minds  it.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  about 
it.  It  is  like  saying  a  fish  swims,  or  a  horse  runs,  or  a  cat  likes 
dream.    It  must  be  a  tremendous  rest  to  be  a  Democrat. 

Oontrast  with  this  picture  of  a  House  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic a  picture,  the  truthfulness  of  which  no  man  can  dispute, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and 
mark  the  surprising  difference.  When  that  House  was  adjourned, 
amid  defeat  and  disaster,  I  ventured  the  assertion  that  the  day 
would  come  when  every  man  who  belonged  to  the  majority,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  minority,  would  be  proud  to  have  belonged  to 
that  goodly  company.  I  confess  that  I  thought  of  a  very  distant 
day  after  many  years  of  fight  and  storm  and  stress.  But  two  years 
only  have  elapsed.  Not  only  have  Democratic  outcries  ceased  and 
Democratic  clamor  subsided,  but  the  best  men  even  of  that  party 
are  looking  forward  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  rules  of  that 
House  as  the  sound  basis  of  business  action  in  conformity  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
time  had  come  for  a  candid  review  of  the  years  1890  and  1891. 

The  first  duty  of  any  legislative  body  is  to  examine  its  own 
membership,  to  unseat  those  wrongfully  present,  and  to  seat 
those  whom  the  people  have  chosen.  This  duty  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  free  government.  In  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  composed  of  men  of  irreproachable  character 
on  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  made  seventeen  reports,  of 
which  nine  were  in  favor  of  Republicans,  seven  in  favor  of  Demo- 
crats, and  one  in  favor  of  a  Democrat  who  was  chosen  by  the 
Farmers^  Alliance.  In  the  cases  which  were  reached  the  House 
sustained  the  Committee  and  passed  upon  thirteen  cases.     Four 
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cases,  those  of  two  Bepublicans  and  two  Democrats,  were  not 
passed  upon.  These  figures  themselves,  on  the  face  of  them, 
show  a  fairness  and  justice  which  the  examination  of  each  case 
in  detail  will  entirely  justify.  The  results  of  this  committee's 
action  can  safely  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  any  commit- 
tee since  the  first  Congress  convened. 

When  the  Congress  met  its  plain  duty  after  determining  its  mem- 
bership was  to  legislate.  Affairs  had  been  approaching  a  crisis  ever 
since  the  last  Hepublican  Congress  adjourned  in  1883;  public  busi- 
ness of  the  most  urgent  kind  had  so  accumulated  and  so  pressed 
Mipon  the  government  that  it  absolutely  had  to  be  transacted. 
There  were  great  public  questions  upon  which  there  could  no  longer 
be  refused  a  decision.  A  rapidly-growing  surplus  was  not  only  disarm 
ranging  our  finances,  but  was  inviting,  with  irresistible  power, 
large  and  constantly  increasing  expenditures.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  leverage  of  this  surplus  the  Democrats  had  refused  to 
pay  the  honest  debts  of  the  country,  and,  although  a  majority  of 
themselves  were  in  favor  of  it,  had  refused  to  refund  the  direct 
tax  paid  by  the  loyal  States  and  refused  by  the  disloyal  South. 
The  tariff  demanded  revision;  international  copyright  demanded 
adjustment ;  our  merchant  marine  demanded  encouragement  ; 
and  the  people  demanded  relief  from  over-taxation  on  items 
which,  like  sugar,  could  not  be  produced  here  in  full  supply,  and 
on  which  all  that  was  paid  was  a  mere  tax  paid  without  any  hope 
of  that  ulterior  benefit  which  comes  from  the  protection  of  an  in- 
dustry which  can  fully  supply  all  wants. 

The  World's  Fair  had  to  be  arranged  for.  Oklahoma  needed 
to  be  made  a  Territory  and  placed  under  safe  and  salutary  laws. 
Wyoming  and  Idaho  were  pressing  to  be  admitted  as  States.  A 
new  Congressional  Apportionment  Act  had  to  be  passed.  The  land 
laws  needed  revising.  The  State  Agricultural  colleges  needed  to 
to  be  placed  on  a  better  basis.  In  the  interest  of  our  export 
trade  meat  and  cattle  inspection  required  immediate  attention. 
The  silver  question,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  our  financiers,  and  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  friends  of  free  coinage,  had  assumed 
such  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  refuse  action.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  original-package  question  had 
so  interfered  with  local  self-government  that  the  States  had  to  be 
reclothed  with  power  to  control  their  affairs.     Indian  reservations 
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needed  to  be  opened.  Indian  debts  and  French  spoliation  claims, 
both  shamefully  neglected,  needed  to  be  paid,  and  the  action  of 
the  Maritime  Conference  demanded  ratification.  The  great  ques- 
tions of  service  and  disability  pensions  could  no  longer  be 
neglected,  and  had  to  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  discussed  and 
treated.  Measures  had  also  to  be  taken  to  suppress  the  Louisiana 
Lottery — ^legislation  which  was  called  for  against  an  institution 
established  under  the  constitution  of  a  Democratic  State,  but 
which  spread  its  baleful  influences  over  the  whole  Union,  and 
had  to  be  dealt  with  by  Federal  law. 

There  were  many  smaller  matters  important  for  each  locality, 
and  for  that  locality  just  as  important  as  the  great  national  ques- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred.  This  accumulation  of  business 
had  been  the  result  of  a  series  of  Democratic  Houses  from  1883 
to  1889.  The  business  of  eight  years  had  to  be  done  in  two. 
The  three  Democratic  Houses  which  preceded  us  were  as  ineffi- 
cient as  our  successor.  No  sooner  was  the  House  called  to  order 
than  it  became  clear  to  any  man  of  sense  that  the  first  question 
was  not  what  business  should  be  done,  but  whether  any  business 
should  be  done  at  all. 

The  Democracy  were  very  confident.  For  fifty  years  they  and 
their  kind  had  been  building  up  against  the  will  of  the  people 
barriers  so  complicated,  so  diverse,  so  numerous,  and  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  many  generations 
that  the  Citadel  of  Do  Nothing  seemed  unapproachable  from  sea 
or  shore.  The  veto  power  of  the  minority,  enhanced  at  every  op- 
portunity by  the  decisions  of  Democratic  Speakers,  was  something 
of  which  the  nation  had  no  conception,  and  such  as  was  never  tol- 
erated in  any  other  legislative  body.  Obstructions  of  the  will  of 
the  people  had  even  become  the  plaything  of  any  angry  hour. 

Unless  the  House  could  be  emancipated  from  the  bad  tradi- 
tions of  fifty  years  there  was  no  hope  of  legislation,  and  all  the 
fierce  contests  by  which  a  Republican  President  had  been  elected 
and  a  Republican  House  had  been  installed  would  have  been 
fought  in  vain.  But  fortunately  for  the  country  the  House  was 
strong  enough  to  meet  its  duties,  and,  amid  shouts  and  outcries 
which  already  seem  strange  and  incomprehensible,  broke  down 
the  barriers  of  custom  and  reestablished  the  right  of  the  majority 
to  rule.  This  was  its  greatest  achievement,  for  which  it  will  have 
a  name  in  history. 
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Haying  thus  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  the  majority  became 
responsible  for  what  was  done.  They  became  responsible  for  the 
Act  of  1890  relating  to  the  purchase  of  siher.  Whether  that 
act,  isolated  from  all  the  circumstances  of  1890,  was  absolately 
wise  is  more  than  I  know.  That  it  then  and  there  saved  this 
country  from  the  free  coinage  for  which  every  Democratic  leader 
was  then  clamoring,  and  on  which  they  are  now  so  silent,  I  do 
know.  If  time  shall  show  that  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  that  will 
in  no  wise  militate  against  the  wisdom  of  passing  it  in  1890. 
They  became  responsible  for  the  refunding  of  the  direct  tax,  a 
just  measure,  which,  among  other  things,  saved  from  bankruptcy 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  most,  if  not  all,  of  whose  Bepresentatives 
voted  against  it. 

They  became  responsible  for  that  latest  revision  of  the  tariff, 
which  is  just  now  rising  so  high  above  the  slanders  which  two 
years  ago  poured  upon  it  as  if  the  foundation  of  the  great  deep 
had  been  broken  up.  Free  sugar,  larger  exports  and  larger  im- 
ports are  fully  justifying  the  bill,  and  increased  manufacturing 
results  will  soon  add  their  quota  to  the  returning  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

They  became  responsible  also  for  the  meat  and  cattle  inspec- 
tion, which  took  away  from  foreign  nations  their  last  excuse  for  re- 
fusing to  receive  our  food  products,  and  enabled  our  able  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  our  foreign  ministers  to  restore  to  as  in 
some  measure  the  markets  of  the  world  for  such  products. 

They  became  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery.  They  redeemed  the  honor  of  the  United  States  by  mak- 
ing provision  to  pay  its  honest  debts.  They  opened  up  to  actual 
settlement  many  million  acres  of  productive  lands,  and  gave  a 
suitable  form  of  government  to  vast  areas  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

They  became  responsible  for  pension  laws  which  the  Demo- 
cratic House  has  not  dared  to  assail,  and  which,  however  much 
they  may  be  covertly  complained  of,  were  but  the  assurance  of 
the  nation  that  the  soldiers  of  the  war  and  their  dependents  might 
be  forever  sure  that  the  bounty  of  the  nation,  which  it  was  honor- 
able for  them  to  receive,  should  stand  between  them  and  that 
taint  of  dishonor  which,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  has  always 
attached  itself  to  local  and  parochial  charity. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  again  enumerate  the  acts  passed 
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by  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  catalogue  already  giyen  of 
duties  pressing  npon  the  Congress  at  its  commencement  is  also  a 
catalogue  of  duties  done.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  met  every  responsibility  without  exception^ 
and  gave  the  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  upon 
all  the  questions  which  the  people  put  before  them. 

That  all  this  work  was  accomplished  at  any  time  under  most 
favorable  circumstances  would  have  been  a  great  achievement, 
but  that  it  was  accomplished,  and  so  well  accomplished,  under 
the  fiercest  opposition  that  ever  existed  in  any  legislative  body, 
is  a  tribute  alike  to  the  soundness  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
the  unfaltering  courage  of  its  majority.  After  the  lapse  of  only  two 
years  the  fierce  fire  of  reproach  and  clamor  has  all  died  away,  and 
out  of  the  mouths  of  its  most  strenuous  opponents  its  praises  are 
perfected. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  followed  the 
judgment  of  every  other  tribunal  that  overpassed  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  pronounced  with  the  same  unanimity  which  character- 
ized the  others  that  a  *'  present  quorum  "  is  the  only  quorum  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  No  fatuous 
action  of  any  majority,  however  large  or  however  foolish,  can 
ever  again  be  shielded  by  any  claim  of  the  lack  of  power.  The 
right  of  the  majority  to  rule  has  been  established  as  our  fathers 
understood  it,  and  can  never  again  be  abdicated.  If  autocratic 
power  is  again  given  to  minorities,  the  majority  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  true  that  the  present  House  has  refused  its 
privileges,  and  shirked  its  duties,  and  led  a  gelatinous  life, 
to  the  scorn  of  all  vertebrate  animals  ;  nevertlieless  tlie  example 
once  set  of  a  House  of  Representatives  doing  all  the  work  put 
before  it,  and  emerging  in  two  short  years  from  a  deluge  of  re- 
proach, with  its  actions  justified  by  events  and  its  method  of  action 
justified  by  the  highest  tribunal  known  to  our  law,  can  never  be 
lost  to  the  future  of  this  country. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  tariff  act,  whicli  is  the  sub- 
ject of  partisan  attack,  every  act  passed  by  the  Fifty- first  Congress 
has  remained  unassailed  by  even  a  Democratic  House,  and  the 
long  list  of  acts  which  though  done  in  two  years,  were  really  the 
business  of  more  than  eight  years,  now  stand,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, approved  by  the  silence  of  an  opposition  which  was  wildly 
and  rampantly  vociferous  when  these  acts  were  passed. 
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Look  over  the  list  of  legislative  acts  for  1890  and  1891. 
Compare  them  in  intrinsic  importance  with  those  passed  by  any 
Congress  of  the  century,  and  you  will  find  no  rival  list  except 
that  enacted  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  war^  when  considerations 
taking  hold  of  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  had  silenced 
opposition^  and  left  patriotism  unobstructed. 

Our  reputation,  the  reputation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  for 
wisdom  has  been  vindicated  by  the  permanence  of  our  laws.  Our 
reputation  for  the  economical  appropriation  of  the  public  funds 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  has  been  more  than  vindicated  by  the 
appropriation  of  40  millions  in  addition  to  what  we  expended — 
an  appropriation  made  by  the  very  boasters  who  reviled  us  so 
triumphantly  while  they  were  putting  on  the  harness.  Mr.  Hol- 
man  now  understands  as  never  before  the  wisdom  of  that  scrip- 
ture, which  says :  "  Lot  not  him  that  putteth  on  the  harness 
boast  like  him  that  putteth  it  off.'' 

Surely  the  verdict  of  history,  the  only  verdict  worth  having, 
is  doubly  delightful  when  it  comes  thus  swiftly  and  to  living 
men. 

Thomas  B.  Seed. 
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NoKiNATiOKS  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President 
have  been  made^  platforms  have  been  formulated  and  prescribed 
to  the  people  and  to  Congress,  and  nothing  remains  but  for  the 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  electors  of  the  States  to  record  as 
mere  puppets  the  edict  of  the  conventions.  In  casting  their 
electoral  yotes  in  their  respective  States  they  must  carry  into 
effect  this  record  prepared  for  them.  If  they  should  refuse  to 
do  80  for  any  reason  of  their  own,  however  just  and  important, 
it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  infamy  and  even  of  suffering  death 
by  mob  law.  No  crime,  old  or  new,  well  known  or  newly  dis- 
covered, perpetrated  by  the  man  whom  they  are  required  to  vote 
for,  would  release  the  electors  from  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  national  convention  to  which  they  hold 
a  party  allegiance.  When  this  statement  of  facts  and  con- 
ditions, which  is  true  and  exact,  is  compared  with  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country  and  with  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  great  office  of  elector,  created  by  that  instrument  and  ex- 
isting in  no  other  form  of  government,  it  is  startling  to  contem- 
plate the  prostrate  condition  into  which  the  whole  system  of  con- 
stitutional elections  of  President  and  Vice-President  has  fallen. 
The  politicians,  in  their  eager  hunt  for  power,  have,  as  they 
think,  utterly  effaced  those  features  of  the  constitution  that  were 
intended  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
in  creating,  by  their  separate  and 'independent  action.  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

These  conventions  virtually  create  electors  for  the  several 
States,  through  agencies  that  are  subordinate  to  their  own  power, 
over  whose  election,  qualification,  and  returns  they  have  usurped 
what  18  now  unquestioned  and  final  authority.    The  electors  to 
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be  voted  for  in  the  States,  under  the  national  oonvention  system, 
must  be  regnlarly  chosen  by  the  factions  that  are  represented  in 
the  conventions  by  their  recognized  delegates..  No  man  conld  be 
less  independent,  or  more  a  slave  to  superior  power,  than  an 
elector  chosen  by  a  political  party  to  represent  a  State  and,  yet, 
to  record  the  decrees  of  a  national  convention. 

Concede,  for  argument's  sake,  that  a  national  convention 
could  bo  a  safe  place  for  selecting,  instructing,  and  binding 
electors  to  do  the  will  of  their  masters — the  men  who  grind  them 
out,  like  sausages,  from  their  political  machines — ^yet  the  question 
recurs.  What  have  the  Territories  to  do  with  selecting,  instmct- 
ing,  and  binding  the  electors  to  be  '^appointed"  by  "each  State, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct "  ? 

This  arangement  gotten  up  by  the  ofiQce-seekers,  for  their  own 
advantage,  under  the  pretence  of  widening  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  national  conventions  in  order  to  give  greater  freedom 
and  breadth  to  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  is  a  total  perver- 
sion and  a  serious  abuse  of  the  rights  of  the  States  to  appoint  their 
own  electors  and  to  instruct  them,  if  they  need  instructions,  as  to 
the  persons  for  whom  they  should  vote.  The  only  feature  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  which  the  States,  acting  as  such  and  in 
virtue  of  their  local  sovereignty,  are  recognized  as  being  entirely 
independent,  is  in  respect  of  the  appointment  of  electors  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  No 
federal  authority  can  directly  control  the  States  in  this  matter. 
Yet  these  national  conventions,  because  they  assume  to  speak 
the  will  of  the  people,  indirectly  control  the  appointment  of 
electors  as  completely  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  the  sovereign 
power  to  rule  the  States. 

The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  electors  was  twice  care- 
fully considered  :  First,  in  1787,  and  again  in  1804,  when  the 
Xllth  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted.  There  was 
no  haste  in  those  counsels,  or  want  of  serious  attention  to 
this  vital  and  peculiar  feature  of  our  government.  When  it  was 
provided  in  the  original  constitution,  and  was  left  undisturbed  in 
the  Xllth  amendment,  that  "  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  Elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Bepresentativea 
to  which  the  State  may  bo  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no 
Senator  or  Bepresentative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or 
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profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  au  Elector/' 
principles  were  then  established  that  are  inviolable. 

If  a  national  convention,  composed  largely  of  members  of 
Congress,  of  persons  holding  offices  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  and  of  delegates  from  Territories,  can  ratify,  in 
advance  of  election,  or  can  refuse  to  ratify,  and  thereby  defeat, 
the  appointment  of  electors  chosen  by  the  States  respectively, 
they  can,  by  such  conduct,  select  their  tools  and  minions  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  electors  and  abrogate  the  independence  of  the 
States. 

It  is  not  a  sufiScient  answer  to  this  sort  of  war  upon  State  in- 
dependence, that  each  State  may  still  appoint  its  electors,  inde- 
pendently of  the  decree  of  the  contention.  Such  is  not  the 
truth  of  history,  nor  will  it  ever  be  while  national  conventions 
control  the  political  action  of  the  people  in  the  States.  The  con- 
yentions  meet  in  advance  of  the  appointment  of  the  electors  and 
resolve  upon  the  nominees  for  President  and  Vice-President  and, 
literally,  confine  the  power  of  the  electors  to  the  casting  of  their 
votes  for  the  men  who  are  thus  supposed  to  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  in  their  respective  States  or  districts. 

The  combination  of  the  entire  political  power  of  every  State 
and  Territory  is  centred  upon  the  men  named  by  the  conven- 
tions respectively,  and  through  the  election  of  them  ruin  may 
come  to  the  people  of  any  State.  They  must  endure  the  wrong 
and  submit  without  a  murmur,  so  omnipotent  is  this  concen- 
trated national  power.  The  men  holding  offices  of  trust  or 
profit  under  the  United  States,  and  the  men  affiliated  with 
these  politically  and  holding  seats  in  Congress  by  the  same 
party  tenure,  and  those  who  are  seeking  such  places  alone 
through  party  fealty,  are  too  numerous  and  too  powerful  for 
any  State  or  even  many  States  to  withstand.  Such  States 
are  given  to  understand  that  the  dominant  power  in  the  conven- 
tions will  be  the  dominant  power  in  Congress,  as  the  one  great 
party  or  the  other  may  triumph  in  the  elections,  and  that  their 
only  safety,  their  only  chance  for  equality  of  statehood  and  for 
fair  treatment,  is  in  submission  to  the  will  of  the  great  national 
conventions. 

Members  of  Congress  and  officeholders  leave  their  seats  and 
posts  of  duty  and  unite  their  great  power  with  that  of  ex- 
pecWmt  people  iu  otb^r  3t»tes  and  Territories  who  are  inflamed 
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by  party  zeal,  or  are  hungering  for  the  offices,  and  thns*  throagh 
the  decrees  of  the  conventions,  they  endeavor  to  aocomplish  what 
they  have  not  the  power  to  do  in  their  respective  chambers,  in  fair 
debate  and  with  responsible  votes.  This  union  of  illegitimate 
forces  is  replete  with  mischief,  malodorous  with  scandal,  and  vio- 
lates that  wise  and  careful  provision  of  the  constitution  under 
which  the  day  on  which  the  electors  shall  give  their  votes  is  re- 
quired to  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

There  could  be  but  one  reason  for  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution (and  it  is  historic),  that  the  electors  in  each  State 
should  be  so  independent  of  all  the  others  that  there  should  be 
no  opportunity  for  trades  and  combinations  between  them,  or  for 
the  pressure  of  outside  influence  upon  them.  Our  national  con- 
ventions have  so  far  obliterated  this  part  of  the  constitution  that 
selfish  combinations  have  become  the  prevailing  factors  in  all 
nominations  for  President  and  Vice-President.  The  electors  are 
really  '^appointed''  on  the  day  that  the  nominations  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  are  made  by  the  conventions.  These 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  if  they  have  the 
popular  strength,  really  appoint  their  electors,  who  have  no  dis- 
cretion in  respect  of  the  votes  they  will  cast.  They  must  vote 
for  the  nominees.  The  convention  nominees  are  thus  invested 
with  the  power  of  absolute  political  dictation.  The  platforms  on 
which  they  are  made  to  pose  by  the  conventions  do  not  even  bind 
them  in  conscience,  and  are  neglected,  or  perverted,  or  glozed 
over,  to  suit  the  personal  views  of  the  candidate  as  to  the  best 
method  of  securing  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rightful  power,  dignity,  and  responsibility  of  the 
great  oflice  of  Presidential  elector,  so  essential  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  to  the  self-government  of  the  States,  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  country  when  military  dictators  shall  arise  to  claim  the 
sceptre  of  power,  we  have  sacrificed  both  the  form  and  the  sub- 
stance of  constitutional  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  we  only  gain  the  opportunity  of  filling  the  offices  of  the 
country,  from  President  to  tide-waiter,  under  the  decrees  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  great  national  conventions. 

We  also  tolerate  these  conventions  in  their  assumed  authority 
of  prescribing  to  Congress  the  measures  of  legislation  which  they 
choose  to  outline  as  the  true  expression  of  the  popular  will.  Thia 
transfer  of  the  legislative  authority  to  these  conventions  wouldi 
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possibly,  ruin  the  country  in  a  single  campaign  were  it  not  that 
the  party  platforms  are  so  loosely  drawn  up  in  order  to  entrap 
votes  that  the  conscience  of  the  legislators  is  left  somewhat  free  in 
its  construction  of  the  commands  of  superior  authority.  If  the 
platforms  were  sincere  and  were  expressed  in  honesty  plain  terms, 
Congress  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  record  in  its  statute 
books  what  the  conventions  have  enacted.  But  the  platforms 
are  known  to  be  worthless,  except  as  the  basis  of  campaign  argu- 
ment. The  platforms  are  formulated  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  the  largest  possible  number  of  votes  for  the  nominees — 
the  offices  being  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  the  sole  purpose 
of  the  manipulators  of  the  national  conventions. 

I^lie  use  of  money,  in  vast  sums,  has  become  essential  as  an  cle- 
ment of  success  in  Presidential  elections,  just  as  coal  is  an  essential 
in  the  propulsion  of  a  steamer  across  the  Atlantic.  The  conven- 
tion^f  therefore,  carefully  provide  in  advance  for  the  financial 
necessities  of  a  political  campaign,  by  building  up  or  sustaining 
the  great  interests  chiefly  embodied  in  great  corporations,  such  as 
railroads,  banks,  and  protected  industries ;  and  thus  the  politicians 
and  the  monopolists  grasp  each  other's  hands  in  silent  and  clan- 
destine fellowshijjj 

In  the  recent  conventions  the  monopolists  and  the  office- 
seekers  and  office-holders  did  not  fail  to  agree  upon  their  plans  of 
action.  Their  platforms  placed  both  Ilouses  of  Congress  in  a 
state  of  paralysis  as  to  the  leading  measures  of  reform,  both  as  to 
finance  and  taxation,  from  which  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
they  may  not  recover  before  the  next  conventions  are  to  be  held, 
and  certainly  not  during  the  existence  of  this  Congress.  The 
votes  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  office-holders  and  ox-office-hold- 
ers settled  these  matters  when  they  appointed  the  electors  for  the 
States  by  naming  the  men  for  whom  they  should  vote,  and  by 
pretending  to  prescribe  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
that  they  have  promised  to  the  people,  in  the  event  that  the 
doings  of  the  one  convention  or  the  other  are  ratified  by  them  in 
November.  The  conventions  swarmed  with  office-holders,  ex-office- 
holders and  office-seekers,  and  they  have  ruled  the  States,  great 
and  small,  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

The  constitutional  plan  of  appointing  electors  is  better  than 
the  national  convention  plan.     It  is  the  only  plan  by  which  the 
smaller  States  can  ever  assert  their  equality  with  the  larger  States 
VOL.  CLV. — NO.  4:;J9.  16 
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in  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President.  Nearly  every 
election  under  that  plan  may  bo  decided  by  the  equal  votes  of  all 
the  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  New  York  and  Ne- 
vada would  have  equal  power  in  the  House,  as  they  have  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate,  and  there  would  be  no  more  of  the  domi- 
nation of  concentrated  wealth  and  the  more  than  feudal  power  of 
great  corporations  in  Presidential  elections.  The  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  tlio  people,  chosen  in  each  district  for  their  virtue 
and  intelligence,  without  the  pressure  of  a  great  and  impending 
Presidential  election,  would  be  present  in  the  House  to  care  for 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  defend  the  right  of  every  State 
to  appoint  its  own  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  in 
such  manner  as  its  legislature  should  prescribe.  Such  men, 
chosen  under  the  constitution  and  laws,  are  safer  guardians  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  than  any  convention  we 
have  ever  had,  and  especially  are  they  to  be  trusted  with  a  firmer 
confidence  than  the  turbulent  assemblages  of  1892,  in  which 
office-holders  and  ex-oflice-holders  and  delegates  from  Territories 
controlled  in  every  movement  and  fixed  every  result.  After  all, 
no  plan  can  be  devised,  while  the  constitution  remains  as  it  is,  by 
which  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  can  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  counting  the  votes  of  electors,  and  we  have  seen 
in  our  history  tluit  the  powtT  to  count  is  the  final  power  to  ascer- 
tain and  declare  who  is  elected,  from  which  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  In  lodging  this  power  in  the  Houses,  our  fathers  were 
wise,  even  '^ above  what  is  written." 

Some  day,  not  far  removed,  when  the  national  conventions 
will  have  converted  the  whole  svstem  of  Presidential  elections  into 
inachinery  for  money-making  and  the  capture  of  of!ices,  the  dis- 
gusted people  will  turn  away  from  thorn  and  will  again  look,  as 
our  fathers  did,  upon  the  great  office  of  elector  as  the  salvation  of 
tiie  eountrv.  And,  wiien  the  electors  fail  to  elect  a  President  or 
Vice-President,  the  States  will  cotno  forward,  as  the  second  elec- 
toral body,  through  their  representatives  in  the  House,  and,  in 
their  equal  powers,  they  will  exercise  their  highest  duty  towards 
the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  If  this 
could  be  done  in  180:2,  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from  the 
power  of  self-seeking  and  ambitious  schemers  would  signalize 
this  as  the  most  important  epoch  in  American  history. 

Electors  appointed  l)y  each  State  to  represent  its  own  interests 
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and  the  welfare  of  its  own  people,  without  regard  to  conventions 
of  office-holders,  ex-office-holders,  office-seekers  and  territorial 
delegates,  or  to  their  edicts,  would  present  every  great  and  material 
interest  of  every  State  to  the  just  consideration  of  the  country 
and  secure  for  it  a  full  and  fair  hearing  in  Congress  and  else- 
where. As  it  is,  the  smaller  States  are  utterly  disregarded  and 
their  demands  are  repelled  with  indifference,  or  scouted  with 
insult  and  scorn. 

Any  two  or  three  such  States,  by  taking  such  action,  would 
alarm  the  politicians  into  a  decent  regard  for  their  rights,  and 
would  gain,  by  constitutional  means,  at  least  a  respectful  hearing 
in  the  national  councils. 

The  States  elect  the  President  and  Vice-President.  Their 
laws  control  in  every  stage  of  the  election  and  no  officer  of  the 
United  States  can  have  any  part  in  the  electiQn,  or  in  ascertain- 
ing the  result,  except  to  preserve  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
States  that  an  election  has  been  held.  Everything  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  to  relieve  the  States,  when  electing  u 
President  and  Vice-President,  from  outside  pressure,  and  from 
interference  by  those  holding  office  under  the  United  States  ; 
even  to  making  them  ineligible  as  electors. 

The  pressure  of  a  national  convention,  applied  by  men  of 
great  national  power  and  noted  political  generalship, — ex-cabinet 
ministers  and  the  like, — tends  to  repress  the  independence  of  tlie 
newer  and  weaker  States,  if  it  does  not  terrorize  them  into  abject 
submission.  When  the  influence  of  these  arbitrary  and  very 
skillful  strategists  is  reinforced  by  the  votes  of  delegates  from  tlie 
Territories  who  can  have  no  voice  in  a  Presidential  election,  tlie 
nature  of  the  interference  becomes  dangerous. 

The  promise  of  offices  to  these  self -constituted  electors  who 
infest  the  conventions,  in  the  event  of  success,  is  considered  the 
more  binding  because  it  is  implied  rather  than  expressed,  in 
every  sense  that  is  material  these  delegates,  by  their  votes  in  the 
conventions,  will  east  for  their  party  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
States  in  which  they  secure  a  majority  of  votes.  Btung  made  ex- 
pressly ineligible  as  electors,  by  the  constitution,  they  grossly  vio- 
late its  spirit  and  purpose  by  usurping  all  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  electors  appointed  by  the  States.  They  so 
dwarf  and  degrade  the  great  office  of  elector  as  to  leave  none  of 
its  functions  to  be  performed  by  those  who  are,  nominally,  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  States^  except  such  as  coald  be  as  well  performed 
by  a  ten-year-old  boy. 

Then  comes  forth^  naturally  and  as  a  logical  consequence,  the 
archfiend  of  bribery,  and  the  whole,  country  is  alarmed  and  dis- 
gusted to  find  that  the  ballot  is  the  mere  merchandize  of  corrup- 
tionists  and  tlie  wicked  sport  of  gamblers.  While  the  election  is 
progressing,  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  particular  districts  is 
considered  the  surest  forecast  of  success,  and  the  betting  in  politi- 
cal pool-rooms  is  bulletined,  hourly,  as  the  safest  index  to  ex- 
pected majorities.  If  this  government  can  be  preserved  in  the 
revulsion  that  the  people  will  some  day  create  to  wipe  out  these 
iniquitous  consequences  of  national  nominating  conventions^  our 
country  may  be  again  congratulated  on  having  escaped  a  more 
embarrassing  danger  than  that  which  followed  the  great  Civil 
War.     If  this  is  to  be  done,  the  States  alone  can  accomplish  it. 

John  T.  Moboak. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  DEACONESS  MOVEMENT. 

for  success  or  failure,  Deaconesses  are  established  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  month  of  May,  18SS,  at  the  General 
Conference  of  chat  body,  held  in  New  York,  the  subject  of  their  admission 
was  carefully  discussed  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Missions,  of 
which  Bishop  Thobum  was  chairman. 

Everywhere  to-day  there  U  a  cry  for  help  for  the  suffering,  and  to  the 
credit  of  humanity,  be  it  said,  that  cry  is  not  unheeded.  The  question  of 
how  to  help  has  bc^n  the  question  of  the  hour ;  surely  there  never  was  one 
more  deserviuK  of  our  careful  attention.  The  **  groaning  "  of  creation  con- 
tinues, notwithstanding  the  preaching,  and  the  practising  more  or 
lees,  of  Gospel  precepts.  We  have,  most  of  us,  a  favorite  remedy  for  the  Ills 
which  surround  us,  yet  surely  it  is  better  to  assist  each  other  in  this  work 
of  need  than  to  criticise  coldly  the  fashion  of  doing  it. 

I  shall  first  give  the  regulations  made  by  authority  in  the  M.  E.  Church 
for  the  canying  out  of  the  work  of  the  Deaconess,  but,  though  (  give  them 
in  a  condensed  form,  I  have  been  careful  to  give  the  substance  fully. 

The  first  regulation  defines  the  duties  of  the  Deacone^ts.  She  is  to  care 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  orphan ;  she  is  to  pray  with  the  dying  and  to  com- 
fort the  sorrowful,  and  she  is  to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  these  occu- 
pations. 

The  second  clause  is  not  less  Important.  It  provides  for  the  absolute 
liberty  of  each  Deaconess,  who  is  free  to  resign  her  charge  at  any  moment, 
and  there  is  an  explicit  declaration  that  no  vows  shall  be  exacted  from  her. 

The  third  regulation  provides  for  the  control  of  the  Deaconess*  work, 
which  is  g^ovemed  by  the  Annual  Conference  and  a  board  of  nine  members, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  women. 

Fourth.  This   board  confers  authority  (license)  on    each   Deaconess, 
but  no  one  cau  receive  a  certificate  who  is  under  25  years  of  age,  or  who  has 
not  passed  two  years  in  training. 

Fifth.  This  rule  provides  that  no  one  shall  be  licensed  as  a  Deaconess  ex- 
cept on  the  recommendation  of  the  Quarterly  Conference,  and  the  continued 
approval  of  this  conference  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  Deaconess 
in  her  work. 

Sixth.  This  regulation  provides  for  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Dea- 
coness ;  when  a  Deaconess  is  working  for  a  pastor  she  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor,  who  arranges  her  work.  When  a  Deaconess  is  working  in  a 
Deaconess  Home,  she  is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Home. 

The  character  and  the  qualifications  of  a  person  who  presents  herself  as 
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a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Deaconess  is  made  the  subject  of  careful  investi- 
gation by  the  members  of  the  Quarterly  Ck>nference.  '*  This  body,"  says  the 
Kev.  Henry  Wheeler,  in  his  recent  work,  "  Deaconesses  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em,"  "  consists  of  every  officer  of  the  local  church,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
presiding  elder,  who  is  a  member  of  the  bishop*s  cabinet  or  council.  This 
body,  following  the  analogy  furnished  by  the  licensing  of  local  preachers* 
will  inquire  into  the  gifts,  grace,  and  usefulness  of  such  candidate,  and  the 
way  will  bo  rigidly  barred  against  all  who  cannot  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence  of  a  good,  clear,  religious  experience  and  a  pure  moral  life.** 

It  would  seem  as  if  every  precaution  and  safeguard  had  been  adopted 
which  wisdom  could  devise,  and  yet  we  have  heard  of  difficulties  in  one  of 
these  institutiv^ns  wliich  show  that  human  nature  is  veiy  much  what  human 
nature  always  has  been,  but  it  has  also  proved  that  the  women  who  are  at 
the  fore-front  of  this  movement  are  more  desirous  of  efficient  than  of  nnmer- 
ous  members. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  working  plans  as  at  present  existing  In 
Methodist  Deacone&s  institutions,  I  may  say  a  word  of  those  which  have 
been  inaugurat-ed  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  existence  of  Deaconesses 
is  also  an  established  fact  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  liave  in  their  midst  the  old  Covenanter  martyr  spirit, 
they  have  determined  to  steer  as  clear  as  possible  of  any  approach  to  the 
religious  sisterhoods  of  Rome.  The  Presbyterian  Deaconess  wears  no  cos^ 
tume,  and  does  not  attempt  community  life.  She  lives  in  the  world,  and 
with  her  friends,  and  Ls  in  fact  the  counterpart  of  the  Scripture  reader  of  the 
English  Evangelical  Church,  plus  a  dedication  service.  She  resembles  more 
closely  the  active  Deaconess  of  the  early  church,  of  which  Phebe  of  Cenchiea 
is  the  model  and  the  traditional  type.  It  will  be  a  curious  and  an  interesting 
study  for  the  future  religious  humanitarian  to  watch  the  outcome  of  these 
dilferent  attempts  to  revive  an  ancient  custom,  which  certainly  has  apostolic 
countenance. 

The  Metliodi.st  Deaconess  has  adopted  a  costume,  not  without  much  dis- 
cussion and  difference  of  opinion,  even  amongst  those  who  are  most  inti- 
mately concerned.  So  nmch  could  be  said  for  and  against  this  arrangement 
that  no  doubt  it  was  a  question  difficult  to  decide,  but  I  could  not  help  admir- 
ing the  spirit  of  one  of  its  most  earnest  advocates  when  she  said :  "  All  these 
arrangements  may  be  changed  at  any  time,  and  I  for  one  will  agree  with  the 
majority.*'  It  may  1)0  said  that  the  wearing  or  not  wearing  of  a  certain 
dress  matters  very  little,  but  forms  are  most  certainly  the  expression  of  cer 
tain  mental  attitudes  and  opinion,  and  as  such  have  an  importance  all  their 
own.  Those  who  had  any  experience  of  what  were  most  appropriately  called 
the  **  surplice  riots"  in  England,  some  years  since,  would  agree  with  oqr 
idea  on  this  point. 

The  Methodist  Deaconess  also  lives  in  community  as  a  rule.  Still,  ex- 
ceptional  cases  arc  provided  for  when  the  Deaconess,  either  alone  or  with  a 
companion,  may  go  anywhere  to  assist  a  pastor.  But  if  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, even  in  this  case  she  would  live  apart.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
the  Deaconess  is  not  obliged  to  wear  her  distinctive  dress  when  she  visits 
her  family  or  leaves  the  institution  for  her  annual  holiday.  No  doubt  it  Is 
anticipated  that  the  Deaconess  will  hold  her  office  for  life,  for  an  especial 
provision  is  made  for  her  comf«)rt  in  sickness  and  for  her  home  in  later 
years,  when  she,  too,  will  need  all  the  care  and  loving  attendance  whloh  whm 
has  given  for  so  many  long  years  to  others. 
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Obrkmilj  she  is  legislated  for  as  one  apart.    Yet  if  her  personal  liberty 

«f  ebolee  or  change  is  Jealously  protected,  if  she  is  not  made  to  feel,  as  in 

the  casa  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sister,  that  she  forfeits  the  esteem,  if  not 

the  reUgioos  vlrtae,  of  her  character  if  she  retires  from  her  work,  ail  these 

ngnlatlons  are  greatly  to  her  advantage. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  best  authorities  as  to  the 
identity  of  widows  and  Deaconesses  in  the  early  church,  but  there  is  no 
<ViBBtlon  that  there  were  women  who  were  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
dmrch,  and  that  this  order  of  voluntary  and  free  servitors  was  superseded, 
Uter  and  gradually,  by  cloistered  sisters,  who  in  later  ages  have  almost  given 
plaee  to  the  active  organs  of  the  Roman  Church.  St.  Cbrysostom  spoke  of 
his  friend  Olympias  as  **  the  Deaconess,  most  worthy  and  beloved  of  God.*' 

Pastor  Fliedncr,  of  Kalserswerth,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  revive 
the  ancient  order  of  Deaconessei*,  though,  as  early  as  1575,  some  Protestant 
lefogeea  from  Holland  established  a  Deaconess  work  at  Wesel,  in  Germany, 
bat  the  attempt  ended  in  failure.  In  1836  statutes  were  drawn  up  for  the 
first  German  Deaconess  Society,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Pastor 
^Uedner,  who  went  through  the  usual  vicissitudes  which  are  the  inevitable 
trial  of  every  successful  work.  His  institution  has  flourished  marvcllouMly, 
thoogfa  It  met  at  first  with  all  kinds  of  opposition ;  it  was  opposed  by  many 
'Protestants,  because  they  feared,  not  unnaturally,  that  it  was  a  step  Rome- 
wards  ;  It  needed  the  test  of  time  to  show  how  very  far  this  was  from  ))oing 
tnie.  It  was  opposed  bitterly  by  Roman  Catholics,  although  in  this  country 
they  have  taken  the  inception  of  Deaconess  work  by  Protestant  churches  as 
a  eomplhnent,  saying  that  "  imitation  is  the  highest  form  of  flattery."  In 
Germany,  however,  It  was  very  dilTerent.  Romanists  compared  the  work  of 
Fliedner  to  that  of  the  apostate  Julian,  who  established  Pagan  institutions 
of  a  charitable  character,  to  show  that  Christians  had  not  a  monopoly  of 
good  works.  They  prophesied  his  speedy  downfall,  a  prophecy  Iti  which  the 
prophet  prophesied  according  to  his  desire,  which  was  not  fulfilled.  So  far 
was  ft  from  an  unfavorable  result,  that  in  1801,  when  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  Pastor  Fliedner's  Deaconess  Homo  was  cele))ratod,  there  were 
twenty-seven  Deaconess  houses  founded,  and  to  day  there  are  fifteen  hun- 
dred hooses,  and  the  Deaconesses  have  numbered  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dredf  and  thus  has  the  little  grain  of  mustard  seed  fKrown  up  into  the  great 
snd  magnificent  tree  of  success.  The  work  of  these  German  Dcacones-Qes 
embraces  every  form  of  charity  and  helpfulness  to  suffering  humanity. 
They  have  established  schools,  colleges,  orphanages,  lunatic  OHylumji,  has- 
pitaJs,  homes  for  the  aged,  and  a  "  House  of  Evening  Rest "  for  the  aged  or 
Infinn  Deaconesses.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Deaconesses  have  the  cx)ntrol 
of  whatever  property  they  may  have,  and  are  perfectly  free  as  to  their  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  the  same.  Nor  is  there  any  system  of  so-called  relig- 
ious obedience.  Nothing  is  required  from  the  Deaconess  except  an  ol>serv- 
anoe  of  the  regalations  of  the  Home,  such  as  would  be  necessary  in  any  pub- 
lic Institution. 

In  England  the  Mildmay  Deaconess  system  founded  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pen- 
nefather,  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  Low  Church  Episcopal  school,  has 
been  a  marvellous  success,  numbering  its  workers  by  hundreds.  Indeed, 
the  success  of  these  institutions  depends  absolutely  on  the  large  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  which  they  are  carried  out. 

In  this  country  the  German  Deaconess  Home  has  not  been  the  success 
which  was  anticipated  when  the  costly  Mary  Drexcl  Home  was  established 
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in  PhUadelphia.  As  a  general  rule  the  erection  of  costly  institattoiu  does 
not  promote  the  ends  which  are  anticipated.  Workers  are  tmt  more  needed 
than  buildings,  though  of  course  for  certain  work  special  establishments  are 
needed.  I  believe  no  one  feels  this  lack  of  helpers  more  keenly  than  the 
superintendent  of  this  institution. 

The  American  Methodist  Deaconesses  have  been  more  saccessfnl  In  the 
matter  of  numbers,  but  they  also  ask.  Where  are  the  helpers,  for  the  fields 
are  ripe  for  the  harvest  f 

Mrs.  Lucy  Rider  Meyer  is  the  first  person  who  gave  practical  shape  to 
the  Methodist  Deaconess  work  in  this  country.  She  and  her  hosband  were 
the  principals  of  the  Chicago  Training  School  for  City,  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions,  and  the  Deaconess  work  Just  grew  oat  of  this.  The  stodents  who 
were  training  for  the  foreign  mission  were  sent  out  two  afternoons  in  the 
week  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor.  It  was  then  that  the  Immense  need  for 
constant,  devoted  work  amongst  our  poorer  brethren  was  folly  realised. 
The  work  was  there  ;  as  Mrs.  Meyer  truly  said  in  an  address  at  (3iaatanqaa« 
"  We  talk  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  what  are  we  doing  for  onr  pagan 
brothers  V* 

The  third  annual  Conference  of  the  Deaconesses  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  at  Chautauqua.  The  two  previous  conferences  were 
held  ut  Chicago  and  at  Ocean  Grove.  If  one  may  Judge  by  the  Increase 
in  throe  years  the  next  Conference  will  show  a  very  large  addition  to  thennm- 
bers  both  of  Deaconesses  and  of  sympathizers.  Already  there  are  one  hnn. 
dred  in  the  field,  and  representatives  were  present  from  every  large  town  In 
the  United  States.  Bishop  Thoburn  represented  six  Deaconesses*  homes,  well 
established  in  India.  He  invited  the  next  Conference  to  meet  In  Calcatta» 
when  the  place  of  reunion  was  under  consideration.  With  all  the  advances 
in  modem  science  such  a  reunion  may  not  be  an  impossibility  in  the  near 
future. 

M.  F.  CUBACK. 


ART    STUDENTS   IN  ITALY. 

In  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  those  of  my  countrymen  who  purpose  to 
establish  themselves  in  Italy,  cither  for  the  study  or  the  practice  of  art,  I 
offer,  by  way  of  suj^i^estion,  some  views  derived  from  a  iDnac  residence  In 
ItiOly  in  an  ofHcial  capacity,  and  from  an  intimate  association  with  many 
of  the  most  prominent  American,  foreign,  and  native  painters  and  sculptors 
in  Florence,  Rome,  Milan  and  Naples. 

Italy  has  peculiar  advantages  for  art-training  generally,  and  especially 
for  sculpture.  In  this  regard  Florence  is  second  to  no  other  city,  not  even 
Rome.  The  capital  of  Italy  may  excel  in  its  galleries  of  antique  sculpture 
and  in  the  greater  coumicrceof  painters  and  amateurs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  the  student  will  And  it  much  dearer  in  rents,  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living,  and  it  has  besides  the  very  serious  drawback  of  insalnbrlty 
during  several  months  of  the  year.  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  is  healthy  In 
all  seasons,  far  cheaper  as  a  residence,  and  has  the  decided  advantage  of  be- 
ing near  the  celebrated  quarries  of  Carrara  and  Ceravezza,  which  supply  the 
finest  statuary  marble  known.  Indeed  sculptors  in  America  find  it  greatly 
to  their  interest  to  send  their  models  to  Italy  to  be  put  into  marble  or  hnmse 
on  account  of  the  large  saving  in  the  cost,  as  well  as  on  account  of  thegreater 
choice  of  materiaL  The  famous  bronze  foundry  of  the  late  Professor  Pspl 
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beloogi  to  Floreaee,  and  to,  I  believe,  the  only  one  ia  existeoee  which  possesses 
the  soeietB  and  the  facilities  for  casting  work  of  ail  sizes  without  joints,  and 
which  will  not  reqoire  repairs  and  chasings  afterward.  Florence,  Rome 
and  Milan  have  a  munerooa  corps  of  skilful  workmen  in  all  branches  of  art, 
many  of  whom  are  competent  to  execute  original  work  of  high  merit,  al- 
thouc^  they  are  accustomed  to  labor  for  wages  such  as  are  given  in  America 
to  the  common  mechanic  or  day  laborer. 

The  advantage  of  having  these  well-instructed  and  capable  workmen  to 
execute  from  the  model  the  conceptions  of  the  legitimate  artist  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  qaesiioned.  Although  the  practice  is  liable  to  misconception,  in 
ItMlf  it  is  rightful,  economical,  and  artistic,  doubling  the  executive  i>owcr 
of  the  artist  himself,  who  can  reserve  his  strength  for  invention,  modeling, 
and  flnishinff,  the  manual  labor  proper  being  left  to  the  individual  who 
makes  this  department  of  art  his  lifelong  occupation.  An  abundance  of 
this  sort  of  highly  trained  labor  of  extraordinary  cheapness,  as  compared 
with  cbazges  at  other  great  centres  of  art,  is  to  be  found  in  Florence. 

The  history,  scenery,  associations,  and  ambitions  of  Florence  are  deeply 
Imbued  with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  most  suggestive  and  inciting  to 
the  American  artist,  and  which  he  finds  lamentably  deficient  at  home. 
CoDfleqnently,  viewing  Florence  as  almost  unique  in  the  quality  and  means 
of  its  art  training,  I  am  dis|>osed  to  highly  recommend  it  as  a  residence  for 
the  student.  This  recommendation,  however,  must  bo  qualified  by  stating 
that  it  applies  to  the  matured  artist  or  student,  rather  than  to  the  mere 
pnpIL  As  regards  the  elementary  studies  America  now  presents  sufficient 
means  of  instruction,  and  either  London,  Paris,  Antwerp,  Munich,  or  Dus- 
seldorf,  in  strictly  academic  resources  and  lu  variety  of  technical  excellence, 
is  superior  to  Flcuence  or  Rome.  The  youthful  American  artist  should  there- 
fore defer  going  abroad  until  he  has  first  laid  a  solid  foundation  of  instruc- 
tion in  his  own  country,  and  sufficiently  established  his  artistic  conRtitution 
on  the  basis  of  his  own  nationality,  so  as  not  to  become  a  mere  copyist  or 
Imitator  of  other  schools  and  styles.  Then  he  can  breathe  to  advantage  the 
higher  atmosphere  of  the  great  masters  in  art. 

The  student  must  be  prepared  for  years  of  hard  study  and  prolonged  pe- 
cuniary strain.  Although  living  and  professional  training  and  practice  are 
cheap,  as  compared  with  America,  yet  it  \a  not  less  true  that  the  general 
standard  of  art  excellence,  owing  to  the  enlivening  presence  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  the  past,  is  of  the  highest,  whilst  the  concourse  of  eminent 
artists  of  all  nationalities  makes  competition  the  closest  and'^he  prices  the 
least,  so  that  the  chances  of  patronage  are  less  than  in  America,  or  England, 
or  France,  or  even  Germany.  In  Italy  the  American  has  not  only  artists  of 
his  own  nation  as  rivals,  but  those  of  all  Europe ;  and,  besides,  art  Ih  judged 
on  its  own  abstract  merits.  Thou^^h  the  artist  may  subsist  on  less  money  in 
Italy  than  in  America,  he  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  earn  a  franc  in  the 
fbrmer  country  than  a  dollar  in  the  latter.  An  Italian  artirtt,  as  a  common 
rule,  is  content  to  receive  a  franc  when  his  Americjin  brother  would  expect 
fivefold  the  sum,  and  frequently  for  art  of  less  merit  in  every  way. 

I  should  fail  in  doing  my  whole  duty  did  (  not  also  point  out  the  note- 
worthy fact  of  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  Italian  artists  and  their  facility 
in  adapting  themselves  and  their  art  to  the  current  taste  of  American 
trayera.  In  this  they  Khow  great  ingenuity,  and  are  able  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  place  the  American  artist  domiciled  in  Italy  at  a  great  disadvan- 
taffs. 
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In  two  points,  however,  our  American  artists  more  than  hold  their  own. 
These  are  in  the  execution  of  portrait-busts  and  statues  and  of  the  ooetlj 
monuments  In  commemoration  of  the  deeds  and  results  of  the  late  War  at 
the  Rebellion.  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  egregious  failures,  Judged  by 
the  strictest  principles  of  art,  which  unfortunately  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the 
Capital  of  our  nation,  our  artists  display  such  remarkable  aptitude  for  por- 
traiture of  this  kind  and  such  constructive  skill  as  to  cause  some  regret  that 
these  works  might  not  in  general  have  been  deferred  until  a  few  years  more 
of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  artists  and  of  growth  in  public  taste— a 
conjunction  that  would  have  called  forth  better  things 

The  liberal  commissions  originating  in  patriotic  feelings,  awarded  for 
monuments  destined,  perhaps,  to  endure  as  long  as  the  Republic  itself,  serve 
to  foster  American  art  in  all  classes,  and  conduce  to  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  direction  of  art.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  price  It  is 
wiHo  and  proper  that  their  execution  should  be  intrusted  to  Americana 
tlivinHolves. 

If  our  artists  will  thoroughly  imbue  themselves  with  American  feelings 
and  aspirations,  the  living  ideas  and  aims  of  their  country,  before  going 
abroad,  they  will  l>e  better  prepared  to  appreciate  all  that  Italy  offers  them, 
and  will,  mureovor,  have  a  stronger  hold  on  their  countrymen  in  the  com- 
petition  from  the  artists  of  all  nations.  It  depends  on  themselves  to  rise 
to  the  lovol  of  their  opportunity  as  conscientious  and  well  trained  artists, 
iuHpirt'd  by  a  pjission  for  their  profession,  or  to  sink  t-o  the  mere  commercial 
pIuiMO,  struggling  for  pecuniary  sucascss,  reckless  of  the  quality  of  their 
work,  of  tho  plagiarisms  and  other  makeshifts  for  getting  on  rapidly. 

With  the  aim  of  alt  lining  technical  mastery  of  color  and  the  laws  of 
roinpositii>n  it  would  bo  wise  to  study  closely  the  old  masters,  as  was  al- 
ways done  by  the  great  masters  of  the  intermediate  schools,  like  Velasqaes, 
HuIhmis.  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  and  their  contemporaries,  a  practice  which 
is  aliUiMt  iMitin'ly  neglected  by  American  painters,  who  are  more  ambitious 
ti>  rrt*ato  nrt,  as  it  wore,  anew,  in  their  own  work.  So  far  as  this  tends  to 
original  invention  it  is  praiseworthy,  but  it  necessarily  retards  technical 
prugiVHs. 

At  the  best,  the  genuhie  artist  has  to  live  long  on  hopes  deferred,  before 
he  makes  tils  way  to  the  front ;  whirh.  if  not  mistaken  in  himself,  he  is  cer^ 
tain  to  do  in  time.  Uwi  onr  Anieriean  student  should  not  forget  that  how- 
ever favoraltle  may  be  I  lie  veniiet  of  partial  friends  in  a  country  in  which 
there  exists  n.i  Kifty  stand  tint  of  art  or  public  appreciation  of  it,  he 
makes  liis  new  venture  in  the  old  world,  where  knowledge  is  ripe  and 
opinion  nio^^t  eriiieal.  It  is  a  trying  onleal.  and  often  one  which,  too  self- 
eon  tUlent  on  aeeiMint  of  his  pn»vloa«i  eariHT  at  home,  the  student  Is  poorly 
pivpnn'd  IM  meet. 

With  no  class  of  anist.s  is  this  mor^»  evident  than  with  singers,  especially 
\onng  girls,  who  aiv  obliged  to  f:u*e  the  pitiless  criticisms,  the  malignant 
Int linnet  of  the  public-  thc^tiivs.  nnder  diirori'nt  conditions,  as  a  preliminary 
Htep  to  their  Hueee«i?»tul  rtvoi^nition. 

Kveiv  vciir  mmuIs  moiv  of  our  count  ry-wotn  en  to  Italy  to  prepare  them- 
HflveM  for  the  tt^i^e.  nh^^se  qu.ilituMtions  of  voice  and  person,  however 
lUiteivd  in  Vntcrica.  by  no  means  tit  ilicm  for  a  *iKV??*sful  career  In  that 
iHinntry.  in  wtiich  indeed  their  very  sex.  i?iste.iil  of  teiu^  sc»me  protecclonv 
as  in  America,  is  quite  the  rexerse.  Their  |HViic ion  in  the  meanwhile  la 
aicgravaCfd  by  choir  (gnoranco  or  disregard  of  habits  and  opinions 
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to  thote  they  h*Te  been  aceiutoiued  to  at  home.  From  the  outset 
tkiy  an  liable  to  be  Tictimiied  by  being  luBidiously  encoaraged  by  later- 
vied  peteona  to  punoe,  at  a  heavy  expenee  for  years,  studies  to  fit  them 
far  the  operatio  stage,  only  at  last,  after  paying  an  extravsgant  fee  for  a 
MhI  trial,  to  utterly  fall,  either  from  absolute  inability  or  through  the  plots 
of  JesloQS  rlTala.  They  may  then  find  themselves  destitute  in  a  foreign  land, 
bwt  by  temptations  and  poverty.  Several  sad  cases  of  shipwrecked 
fatonesaiid  character  In  this  class  having  come  to  my  own  personal  know- 
MsBb  it  la  my  opinion  that  none,  nnless  she  possesses  unquestionable  talent 
^  voiee,  and  has  eaffloient  means  to  render  her  entirely  independent  of 
^letnlt,  should  make  this  venture  in  Italy.  For  every  success  there  are 
*tty  falluies ;  at  the  same  time,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  there 
'■aoeonntry  that  has  such  great  facilities  for  the  training  of  an  opera 
^(l^ger,  and  the  beginning  of  a  successful  career. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  examples  of  remarkable  and  praiseworthy 
*>ififesi  under  most  adverse  circumstances,  due  entirely  to  the  euer^  and 
MiUity  displayed  by  the  young  ladies  themselves.  In  thus  plainly  pi^esenting 
^lia  disadvantages  and  trials  which  all  must  more  or  less  meet,  I  do  not 
^Hih  to  dlseourage  anyone  from  attempting  a  professional  career  in  Italy, 
Vrt  only  to  state  the  adverse  facts  for  the  consideration  of  the  persons 

^Boat  interested. 

John  Schuyler  Crosdt. 


FARM  ORGANIZATION. 


Ths  fanner  of  to^ay  finds  himself  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  By 
one  elaas  of  writers  it  Is  argued  that  legislation  is  to  blame  for  his  pitiable 
eondltion ;  by  another,  that  it  is  the  result  of  his  own  laziness  and  iinprovi- 
danoe.  Let  us  look  at  this  last  charge.  How  many  farmers  are  there  who  do 
not  spend  the  most  of  the  working  days  in  hard  toil  ?  It  seems  to  my  obser- 
vation, at  least,  that  it  is  not  more  work  and  less  leisure  that  is  needed,  but 
more  intelligence,  more  time  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  in  the 
study  of  right  methods.  We  hear  argued  on  every  side  that  in  the  tradcH  in- 
telligent laborers  accomplish  more  work  with  leas  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy  than  ignorant,  uninformed  workmen.  If  this  is  true  in  manufactories, 
it  is  equally  true  in  agriculture.  The  fact  that  a  man  resides  in  the  country 
and  gets  his  living  by  working  in  harmony  with  nature  and  nature*s  laws  is 
not  a  Just  reason  for  shutting  him  out  from  the  world  of  intellectual  effort. 

We  would  not  think  that  the  farmer  of  this  country,  in  order  to  become 
sneeessfnl  in  obtaining  a  comfortable  living,  to  care  for  his  own  and  add  to 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  must  h^ve  his  eyes  forever  fastened  on  his  task 
and  his  thoughts  directed  to  nothing  beyond  or  above  it.  The  man  who  has 
worindfrom  sunrise  to  sunset  five  days  in  the  week  has  a  right  to  spend  the 
sixth  as  he  chooses.  But  if  he  be  helped  to  the  cultivation  of  intellect  and 
taste,  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  be  put  in  the  way  of  general  culture,  then 
indeed  will  his  holidays— his  few  hours  of  rest— be  well  spent. 

He  has  lately  awakened  to  th<S  fact  that  while  labor  in  every  other  de- 
partment is  organised,  while  the  combinations  of  capital  are  firm  and  invin- 
cible, he  alone  depends  upon  himself ;  and  here  lies  his  much  extolled  inde- 
pendence. He  alone  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  others,  and  to  become  able  to 
compete  in  a  fair  field  with  hia  oppressor  he  must  unite  with  those  who  are 
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In  the  same  situation.  Alreadv  has  the  wisdom  of  the  fanner'a  choice  been 
Men  in  the  unusual  interest  taken  in  his  demands  and  opinions,  in  the 
efforts  of  political  parties  and  others  affected  to  either  placate  the  ozganlm- 
tion  of  tlie  farmers  or  to  cry  it  down.  We  hear  prophecies  of  the  ftrganlm- 
tion'K  inevitable  shortness  of  life,  and  all  sorts  of  statements  as  to  Its  Inability 
to  i'.o\it;  with  the  questions  and  issues  it  proposes  to  handle.  It  la  said  that 
it  dcjc  •  not  ciiibodj  a  national  idea,— that  no  or^iranixatlon  that  is  not  founded 
upon  a  national  principle  can  live  long;  also,  that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  a 
(:l:iNH,  and  therefore  bound  to  go  down.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  all  this  must 
di;p<;nd  upon  what  we  consi^Ier  our  nation  to  be.  Is  It  not  for  the  people, 
and  do  wo  not  claim  equal  rights  for  all,  special  privileges  to  none? 

r^iok  ut  our  hotly  of  laws  to-day.  What  are  the  farmer*8  rights  and 
privilc;{cs7  ITchas  the  rit^ht  to  sell  his  products  at  prices  fixed  for  him  in 
Nisw  York  and  Liverpool ;  tho  right  to  buy  what  he  cannot  produce  at 
prIcfrH  dict.'it<*d  to  him  by  manufacturers  and  middlemen  without  limit; 
liut  no  voice  In  t;  it  her  case  in  determining  either  price  or  profits.  He  pays 
ont*.  half  or  {.\\k\  taxes,  but  a  glance  at  our  national  Congress  shows  that  he 
hoH  Ninall  iiillurnc'R  in  making  the  laws. 

Notafi'wof  those  who  write  upon  the  subject  would  have  us  think 
1  hat  polif  IcH  is  not  liis  province ;  that  the  farmer's  place  is  on  the  farm,  his 
wiirk  t-hiWiliingof  the  soil,  and  that  to  the  intellectual  and  monled  class 
lirloiigH  thi*  ability  and  thcn'.forc  the  right  to  construct  the  laws  and  "  take 
fan<  tif  till*  fount  ry.'*  Too  long  have  the  farmers  by  their  conduct,  if  not  In 
nwillly,  cnimontod  to  this  state  of  things;  but  those  good  days  of  propriety 
mi'  K«>nt\  Tlio  furnuT  of  to  day  insists  upon  meddling  with  politics,  and  even 
tliMiiaiitU  that  thoHo  who  legislate;  shall  recognize  his  existence  and  the  aicri- 
mil  ural  int  rnvsis  of  t  ho  oountr>'.  Those  interests  have  to  some  extent  been 
ii*fiignirrd  and  thoso  diMuands  partially  considered.  That  this  Is  true  Is 
it|l  lii^r  iliroft  Iv  or  iiultn'oily  duo  to  the  fanner's  agitation.  In  even  so  short 
a  t  lino  h{i\  o  »;otHl  rosults  to  tho  farmer  followed  the  work  of  the  organization. 

Not  oiilv  ill  ilnauoial  and  p  ^litioal  nlTairs  will  he  derive  benefit  from  the 
iiniot  lail%<n.  but  In  inlollootu:il  a?«  well  as  in  social  life  will  good  results 
niurtv  tollox^.  \\\^  li.iN  Ih>im\  nrousod  and  bmught  to  think,  to  realize  his 
po.iiliiu  anil  :iiton\i>t  to  find  uumuh  \.\  Ivitor  it.  He  sees  the  politician  con- 
(ioi:in>;  Iri.i'.lail  »u  loriho  Ivuetlt  of  e.ipi[:ili8ts.  trusts,  and  combines,  favor- 
iii»',  (ho  U^w  III  (t'o  o\)vnHoef  (ho  ni:;ny  and  particularly  at  the  expense  of 
ih.'i.innn  llodinU  (h,»t  ut».*n  tho  ownoi^  of  real  estate  falls  the  great 
b\itdtM\o(  (ho  (.ivxi  or  ilio  oonniv>  :  that  the  niilr^-ad  monopolies  by  their 
hu^h  nhi^tpiuv;  I. »(»•-•  n\.tko  \\  »nii'A'*>:Mo  for  him  to  realize  a  fair  profit  on  his 
|M«Hlniii.  \\\  ihoM,  (h.»t  ho  »s  opvrx-'isod  by  every  onranlzat ion  of  capital 
•iwd  h\  4%ll  polu I. .\\  •»*'hou»t>.    He  i\iio'.ul>  u^  meet  onranization  with organl- 

■411  (ou 

\\  UU  ii(»v\»«(l'eM*sl  inio\*"«i>r'.  !oh'.>'*-^"-  ^v.nes  a  wlesire  for  better Infor- 
(ii<iU\^Mi  .%  i«»M*'  (niim,*(o  ;*»\jnA-.".'..**.^v  \*  '.,h  jv:-.;:eA'  e%.vnomy  and  the  prin- 
y\\\v^  \«(«%^sl  •io>v\««»%'ni.  r.'o  ^x  '.'^V.  t.»  *v  aV\-  :o  I'.uy:  the  !Awyer  on  his  own 

t^^^MMit  In  »i«ih  (*»  h^  N  \  e\  o't.-.  •..-,  J.  .^.i  ■  ^.s^  'or,  :oNrj::ii  with,  the  farmer 
aa  |V«4^(  %*\|svi^Mi^ o  A\^A  W M .»**  *.  J. ..V  «  V\< •'.  .  V  ,•»'.. *  !v..':i  oAa  nv^i  acquire.  In 
iMi  ^UiMws  V ( \\»  I ;**  s  * «^^«  V i\*'  \ «\»' ■  •■  \'.  V > ,•  V*' ••  w  ^o  V^isIiV  know  nothing 
Sk  W  Wl^v  H^ki  V^Uvm  i\m  ^  '•»'*.»  ^Ni »  .m  .'•.': »     ■  v. :  >v  •-»:<  1.SW  :o  them  is  a  rote 

SMN^W  (I  \\^*  W*»  Ue  \m  %s^»\>...%  .•.'  *  •v.  w  X".«.  V-  -v  *^  hiiph  aadaijCTMd 
iV  fi W^  *W\  *W  K*«  ^  ^  w  .o  x»  « **o  >  A^v  t^.««r  si^Lr  *.\>  v>^S^et  Immm 
||||Vil«  %\Kk  Wsmi^^V.^  v.vvv  v^.  ,  v.^^.;*,..v:^  a«v  «  :V>r:t«uigtNin  tk« 
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otganlntion,  which  leaves  the  permanent  element  that  is  striving  to  better 
the  condition  and  raise  the  plane  of  the  farmer^s  life.  With  these  aims  in 
view  the  farmers  have  arranged  a  coarse  of  study  in  farming  economics  and 
general  subjects  on  the  Chautaaqna  plan,  hoping  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  own  needs  and  the  needs  of  their  country. 

Once  started  on  the  road  of  study  we  find  that  the  outlook  broadens 
and  inclades  that  all-round  culture  more  easily  obtained  in  the  city  than  in 
the  oonntry,  but  Just  as  valuable  to  the  farmer's  family  as  to  their  more 
favorably  situated  cousins.  The  isolation  which  has  perhaps  been  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the  farmer's  growth  Is  in  a  measure  overcome.  In 
their  study  of  social  and  political  topics  in  the  local  organization  the  mem- 
bers have  the  advantage  which  comes  from  numbers,  the  wider  range  of 
thought,  the  more  varied  experience. 

The  conventions  also  have  their  educational  value,  bringing  together, 
as  they  do,  men  of  varying  grades  of  ability  from  different  sections  of  the 
country,  with  different  casts  of  thought  and  inherited  tendencies,  giving 
^em  the  opportuni^y  to  discuss  the  questions  of  especial  value  to  themselves 
rom  different  points  of  view  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  their  common 
•Jiterest.  The  capable  men  are  recognized  and  intrusted  with  offices  and 
duties,  and  the  less  fortunate  are  stimulated  to  effort. 

Already  we  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  uprising  in  the  animated  in- 
terest taken  by  the  press  and  the  people  in  subjects  formerly  unheeded.  The 
people  of  the  cities  are  being  made  to  see  the  wrongs  and  injustice  suffered 
by  the  class  upon  whom  they  are  dependent  for  wealth,  prosperity,  and  even 
the  very  necessities  of  life.  They  are  beginning  to  feel  that  a  change  must 
come  in  the  management  of  the  interests  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  or  farming 
will  sink  to  so  low  a  state  as  to  be  engaged  in  only  by  foreigners  and  the 
lowest  class  of  the  country,  falling  sooner  or  later  to  the  condition  of  serf- 
dom. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  great  reforms  we  see  that  they 
have  originated  with  the  oppressed,— have  emanated  from  below  upward. 
Where  have  we  In  history  an  example  of  the  class  benefited  by  the  then-exist- 
ing state  of  things  adopting  broader  views  and  more  equitable  measures  ?  It 
is  only  when  resistance  becomes  so  strong  as  to  threaten  their  interests  that 
we  find  them  listening  to  the  appeals  of  the  common  people. 

The  permanence  of  the  Alliance,  the  effect  of  this  reform,  must  depend 
upon  its  ability  to  accomplish  its  two-fold  purpose :  First,  to  arouse  a  public 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  and  secure  for  him  political  recogni- 
tion and  financial  fairness ;  second,  to  develop  the  farmer  himself  and  incite 
him  to  intellectual  exertion  and  efforts  in  the  way  of  social  culture,  to  lead 
him  to  a  higher,  broader,  more  beautiful  life.  We  shall  find  that  the  results 
depend  not  so  much  upon  legislation  as  upon  enlightenment. 

Newton  L.  Bunnell. 


A   TIME  TO  BE  OUT   OF   DOORS. 

I  WONOEB  what  most  people  think  *'  out  doors**  was  intended  for  any 
way?  To  be  avoided,  one  would  think.  Judging  by  the  way  they  appear  to 
shun  it  on  every  possible  occasion.  The  busine.<^s  man  comes  down  to  his 
hurried  breakfast,  takes  his  carriage  at  the  door  or  his  street  car  or  railway 
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car  as  near  the  door  as  he  can  possibly  get  it,  hurries  into  his  stafly,  half- 
lighted  office,  dashes  out  for  thirty  minutes  at  lunch  time,  packs  himself  Into 
another  air-tight  receptacle  for  his  homeward  ride,  eats  his  dinner,  and  sits 
and  smokes  In  his  parlor,  or  goes  to  a  theatre  and  remains  till  a  late  hour  In 
air  which  has  forgotten  the  feeling  of  sunshine,  and  whose  very  toneh  wonld 
make  the  leaves  of  the  forest  shudder  and  droop.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  at 
thirty  he  is  a  prey  to  dyspepsia,  and  that  neuralgia  "marks  him  for  her 
own,**  and  silvers  his  hair  even  before  his  prime  f 

The  business  man's  wife  on  the  other  hand  is  far  too  busily  oocapled 
with  the  household  cares  to  think  of  stepping  out  of  doors,  even  for  a  few 
minutes,  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when,  dressed,  too  often  literally 
'*  within  an  inch  of  her  life,*'  in  garments  which  render  vigorous  walkin^^,  or 
even  breathing,  utterly  incompatible  with  comfort,  she  sallies  forth  per  car- 
riage or  car  to  **  make  a  few  calls**  or  do  some  shopping,  during  either  of 
which  missions  her  main  object  seems  to  be  to  avoid  the  open  air  as  much  a^ 
possible ;  while  her  evenings  are  spent  under  her  own  roof  in  half -ventilated 
apartments,  or  in  the  overheated  second-hand  atmosphere  of  some  drawing- 
room  or  theatre. 

Their  poor  children,  just  in  the  very  "  cabbage-leaf**  stage  of  their  devel- 
opment,  when  every  molecular  change  that  takes  place  in  their  little  bodies 
requires  the  ansistance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  are  condemned  to  pass 
seven-eighths  of  their  waking  hours  cooped  up  in  schoolrooms  or  nurseries. 
They  mustn't  play  in  the  streets,  for  fear  of  getting  run  over  or  having  their 
morals  corrupted  by  bad  boys;  their  back-yards  are  so  sooty  and  sudlesa 
that  they  scarcely  care  to  spend  any  time  in  them,  even  if  not  forbidden  to 
do  HO  for  fitar  of  the  disastrous  effects  upon  white  pinafores  and  clean 
frocks ;  so  that  the  only  out-door  life  the  poor  little  things  enjoy  is  a  prim 
daily  promenade  with  the  nursemaid,  or  a  short  run  in  immaculate  public 
or  private  parks  where  they  may  indeed  be  considered  **  of  more  value  than 
many  Hparrows,"  but  of  va^ttly  less  importance  than  the  geraniums  and  the 
grass,  and  they  are  coinnollcd  to  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 

As  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  their  only  playground  is  the  gutter,  and 
their  only  view  of  (xod'H  sunlight  is  through  its  reeking  vapors,  as  a  petition 
to  Mayor  Hewitt,  of  Xew  York,  impressed  upon  us  with  startling  distinct- 
ness in  its  terribly  significant  statement  that  from  the  Battery  to  Tenth 
Street,  conipriHing  a  population  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  a  single  park 
or  public  spare  is  to  Ijc  found  where  the  children  can  play  without  danger  of 
arrest  by  "one  of  th 'J  finest.**  Is  it  anything  to  be  surprised  at  that  this 
cla.Hsof  children  are  so  sadly  apt  to  grow  up  stunted  and  warped,  morally 
and  intellectually  lus  well  as  physically?  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
instances;  the  facts  are  all  around  us,  even  down  to  our  small  country 
towns.  The  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  business  man,  all  live  as  if  their 
cardinal  principle  were  to  keep  indoors  just  as  large  a  proportion  of  their 
time  as  they  pos^^ihly  could. 

How  diflTerent  all  this  is  from  what  the  Creator  intended,  and  from  what 
Nature  demands  if  we  will  only  listen  to  her.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that, 
with  all  our  self-conceit,  we  are  physically  only  a  higher  order  of  vegetable, 
after  all,  and  dependent  upon  the  very  same  conditions  for  health  and 
growth  f  The  human  flowers  need  just  as  much  sunlight  as  any  geranium  or 
naaturtium,  and  we  pine  just  as  crrtainly  if  we  don*t  get  it ;  and  yet  in  how 
many  of  our  living-rooms  will  flowers  flourish  f  Scarcely  in  one  in  t«n,  and 
than  only  in  the  windows  which  we  generally  relinquish  to  them  to  take  a 
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bask  seat  ooxaelves.  With  all  my  love  for  flowers  I  declare  I  can  hardly  re- 
gatd  them  as  better  than  vampires  or  cannibals  when  I  see  them  crowding 
Into  the  only  sonny  windows,  greedily  monopolijsing  all  the  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  in  the  room  while  the  human  plants  struggle  along  in  the  shade  ; 
or  basking  ail  day  long  in  the  sunlight  in  crystal-roofed  and  crystal- 
sided  ^^artments,  while  the  dear  little  human  flowerets  are  cooped  up  in 
some  fariek-walled  room  upstairs,  which  at  the  best  may  have  a  few  panes  of 
glass  looking  to  the  south.  Keep  our  flowers  where  we  keep  our  children, 
and  any  florist  can  foretell  the  result.  If  we  would  just  let  our  little  ones 
oocnpy  the  bay-windows  and  conservatories,  and  keep  our  flowers  back  by 
the  walls,  we  might  not  have  as  many  bouquets,  but  we  certainly  would  have 
healthier,  rosier  children,  happier  homes,  and  fewer  "mysterious  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence**  to  murmur  at.  Much  might  be  done  by  abolishing 
thoae  abominations,  blinds,  shutters,  and  closed  windows,  and  giving  the 
fresh  air  and  sunlight  of  heaven  free  access  to  all  our  rooms,— but  then  the 
eazpets  and  the  furniture :  **  The  sun  will  ruin  them,"  says  Mrs.  Housekeeper. 
Well,  for  pity's  sake,  madam,  if  you  must  choose  between  colorless  children 
and  faded  carpets,  let  the  Brussels  be  sacrificed. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  only  a  mitigation  of  the  severities  of  their  imprison- 
ment. We  must  learn  more  confidence  in  Nature,  and  trust  ourselves  and 
our  little  ones  freely  to  her  rough  but  kind  embrace,  without  the  enervating 
and  often  injurious  protection  of  walls  and  roof.  We  must  remember  that 
houses  are  not  to  live  in,  but  only  to  shelter  Iti  when  from  any  cause  wc  are 
shut  out  of  our  grand  native  mansion,  the  open  air. 

In  this  open  air  our  life  should  be  spent,  and  we  are  only  justified  in 
leaving  it  for  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  or  for  protection 
against  enemies.  Nature  demands  an  apology  and  a  valid  excuse  for  every 
hour  spent  indoors.  I  sometimes  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  build- 
ing onr  houses  so  large  and  commodious  and  attractive,  gilding  the  cage  so 
gaudily  that  we  almost  make  our  little  human  birds  prefer  captivity  to  free- 
dom. Houses  should  be  comfortable  but  not  so  luxurious  as  to  make  ub  for- 
get their  real  use  and  prefer  them  to  oat-of-doors.  It  is  astonishing  what 
filthy,  dark,  unventilated  holes  healthy  savages  can  use  with  impunity  for 
eating  and  sleeping-places  so  long  as  they  regard  them  in  the  true  light,  and 
Livs  in  the  open  air. 

Tliat  the  unwillingness  of  our  Indian  wards  to  exchange  th^ir  airy 
tepees  for  practically  air-tight,  stove-heated  boxes  of  logs  or  boards,  Is  based 
upon  a  deeper  instinct  than  mere  savage  custom,  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  frightful  mortality  which  almost  invariably  attends  this  so-called  **  civil- 
iaing**  process.** 

Their  plan  of  a  fire  on  the  floor  and  a  mere  hole  in  the  roof  for  a  chimney, 
which  absolutely  necessitated  the  door  being  left  open  in  order  to  ke«p  up  a 
draught,  was  not  without  its  advantages.  Even  a  modern  **  smoky  chim- 
ney** \a  not  an  unmitigated  evil. 

We  Anglo-Saxons  ouicht,  of  all  races,  to  be  the  last  to  fall  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  for  our  striking  characteristic  is 
and  always  has  been  a  passionate  devotion  to  open-air  life  and  sports.  In- 
deed this  passion  may  be  not  unfairly  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  that  in- 
domitable physical  and  Intellectual  vigor  which  haa  mide  m  the  great 
pioneers  and  colony-builders  of  the  worid.  Even  apart  from  the  invigorat- 
ing effects  of  open-air  exercise,  I  think  wo  hardly  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
value  of  direct  sunshine.    All  life,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  consists  in 
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the  colouring  up  of  the  Great  Sun-Spirit  by  those  mighty  wisarda,  chloro- 
phyll and  haemoglobin,  the  emerald  and  crimson  "life essences**  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  worlds  respectively.  A  distinguished  scientist  has 
aptly  and  beautifully  defined  it  as  "  organized  sunlight.**  Of  course  we  can 
and  must  obtain  much  of  this  literally  vital  element  at  second-hand,  by 
combustion  from  '* black  diamonds*'  and  hickory  logs,  or  by  digestion,  from 
bread  and  beefsteak,  but  no  organism  can  really  flourish  without  obtaining 
a  certain  portion  of  its  supply  direct.  '* Basking  in  the  sun**  is  in  Itself  of 
real  and  considerable  beneflt,  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  our  human  Intelli- 
gence j^  find  that  cats  and  dogs  understand  that  fact  much  better  than  we 
do.  Even  the  "  blue  gla.ss  **  craze  had  a  truth  underlying  it,  and  owed  such 
success  as  it  achieved  to  the  proportion  of  sunlight  which  penetrated  its 
colored  medium. 

The  love  of  sun<«hine  is  naturally  one  of  our  strox^gest  instincts,  and  we 
should  be  far  healthier  and  happier  if  we  followed  and  developed  it  instead 
of  practically  ignoring  and  repressing  it.  How  a  sparkling,  sunny  morning 
exhilarates  us  and  makes  us  feel  that  **  it*s  too  fine  a  day  to  spend  indoors," 
and  yet  how  few  holidays  are  taken  for  that  reason.  The  wealth  of  the 
sunbeams  is  poured  out  lavishly  all  around  us,  and  we  turn  from  It  to 
struggle  for  a  few  pitiful  handfuls  of  something  else  that  is  yellow  and 
shining,  but  not  half  so  likely  to  bring  us  happiness,  and  often  has  strange, 
red  spots  upon  It.  Give  nature  a  chance,  and  we  shall  find  that  there  la 
more  than  a  mere  fanciful  connection  between  natural  sunlight  and  that 
"sunny"  disposition,  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  **  philosopher's  stone.** 

Woods  HtTTCHiNsoN,  M.  D. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

BY  OAIL  HAMILTON. 


TO  H£B  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN : 

Madam  :  Prom  the  death-bed  of  him  who  made  two  conti- 
nents one  with  fire  from  Heaven,  I  bear  a  message  praying  Your 
Majesty's  mediation  in  the  canse  of   international  friendship. 

When  he  stood  in  his  strong  prime  who  has  this  day  fallen  on 
deep — that  immortal  whom  your  own  immortal^  John  Bright^ 
named  *'  the  Columbus  of  modern  times  who,  by  his  cable,  had 
moored  the  new  world  alongside  of  the  old  " — behind  him  and 
beside  him  stood  another  strong  and  silent  man,  with  hand  and 
heart  and  purse  helping  in  the  work. 

Now  the  child  and  the  grandchild  of  that  silent  partner 
are  in  the  sorest  straits  that  ever  befell  woman — strangers  in 
a  strange  land,-— one  immured  in  a  prison  for  life,  the  other^ 
with  the  wonderful  persistence  of  a  mother's  exquisite  agony,  vainly 
struggling  to  open  those  prison  doors.  The  watchers  by  the  dying 
pillow,  in  their  own  consecrated  sorrow,  remember  the  thousand- 
fold greater  sorrow  of  the  widow  and  orphan ;  and  in  their  behalf, 
for  their  behoof,  I  receive  and  remit  to  you  this  reminder  of  inter- 
national courtesy,  hoping  that  it  may  revive  the  tender  grace  of  a 
day  that  is  dead. 

In  our  late  troublous  time,  to  which  you,  Madam,  conjointly 
with  your  best  beloved  dead,  lent  an  olive  branch  of  peace  and 
friendly  consideration  that  won  our  everlasting  gratitude — on  the 
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15th  of  March,  18G3— the  schooner  ''J.  M.  Chapman"  was  aeized 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  by  the  United  States  revenae 
officers,  while  sailing,  or  about  to  saiU  on  a  cruise  against  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  case  came  for  trial  at  the 
October  term,  18C3.  The  testimony  showed  that  Alfred  Bubery, 
a  native  of  England,  and  otners,  had,  under  pretext  of  acting  in 
the  interest  of  Mexico,  purchased  a  ship,  arms,  ammunition, 
bi-ass  cannon,  shells,  fuse,  powder,  muskets,  lead,  caps,  knives, 
and  uniforms,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mail  steamships  and 
other  vessels  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama.  They 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Cerros  Island  for  the  purpose  of  ezamia- 
ing  into  its  fitness  as  a  depot  and  rendezvous  whence  to  attack 
Panama  steamers.  They  had  shipped  a  large  quantity  of  lumber 
with  which  to  construct  berths,  a  prison  room,  and  a  lower  deck. 
Their  plans  and  route  were  prepared  in  detail,  a  false  manifesto 
was  sworn  to,  fifteen  men  were  smuggled  in  among  the  cargo,  and 
they  had  alre<idy  cast  off  the  lines  and  begun  working  the 
schooner  out  from  the  wharf  when  they  were  boarded  and  seized 
by  tho  United  States.  ^ 

Of  their  guilt  was  no  doubt.  The  revenue  officers  had 
bt'iMi  aware  of  the  intended  enterprise  and  had  kept  a  constant 
wati'h  on  tho  vossol  night  and  day.  They  had  noted  all  the 
niovonuMitx.  Papers  torn,  chewed,  and  partially  burned  were 
Uauu\  stn»\vod  about  the  hold,  and  two  sailors,  who  had  been  con- 
fined i»ver  niirlit  to  prevent  tliem  from  leaving  the  vessel,  testified 
i)\at  some  t»f  I  lie  party  had  employed  the  time  intervening  be- 
f  \\oiM»  the  lu^ardinsr  of  the  vessel  and  the  opening  of  the  hatchway 
Ml  de-iiroxiiis;  papers.  Leaded  pistols  and  bowie  knives  were 
fom»d  sti»\\i'd  away  in  t!ie  iuterstiees  between  the  packages  and  the 
raii;\»  lit  Kabery's  ba^j^iije  were  found  a  priKlamation  to  the 
P»'ople  \»f  ral»f\»;nia  to  tlirow  ott  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
Tuited  Siaie^i.  and  a  plan  for  the  eapture  of  the  United  States  forts 
111  Sail  Kiaiuiseo.  auxl  the  form  of  an  oa:h  of  tideliry  to  the  cause, 
wluoh   KuUm'y  adn\Utis)  chat   he  had  S'^vut  some  time  in  pre- 

Tho  o\idoius>  wa*  vvmploje  a^ivl  ovorjvworinir.  The  case  was 
lrt^HH*ft»^>  tUo  OmniiJ  iVars  of  :ho  X>r:!ior:i  IVsJriot  of  Cali- 
ItotrHhl  \*vvr  whioh  Mr.  Jastivv  Field.  *»rv.^:her  of  Oyrus  Field,  was 
IMm  I^IVikhUii.  '' In  a  OvUtu  spi'.i:  of  juwMeiA;  inqiurr  and  un- 
lyv  ll^\^  \^\\nh^uouU  \vf  the  hour  \v:  sh^r  dx^rw  jxkssioos  nee* 
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Bsaaiilj  arouBed  by  the  atapendona  contest  iu  which  tho  country 
was  euga^ed,"  Judge  Fieid  laid  dowa  his  argument  on  the  linea 
prescribed  by  Judge  Story,  tUut  "  the  most  aacred  right  of  every 
party  accused  of  oriine  is  that  the  jury  should  respond  as  to  the 
facta  and  tho  court  as  to  tho  law." 

The  jury  responded  to  proven  and  indeed  undeaied  facts  with 
rvrdiol  of  guilty,  and  Rubery  waa  sentenced  to  a  fine  and  to  ten 
I*  imprisonment — a  light  penalty  for  so  heavy  a  crime. 
Boon  atterwurda,  when  Judge  Field  had  taken  his  seat  on  the 
inch  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Wasliiogton,  John  Bright  sent  a 
ter  asking  for  the  paidon  of  this  English  convict.  Judge 
teld  doubted  and  might  well  doubt  whether  President  Lincoln 
luld  grant  auch  a  pardon  or  ought  to  grant  it.  Judge  Field  waa 
i  Oalifornian  and  he  knew  how  deeply  and  justly  incensed  were 
ne  people  of  San  Francisco  at  the  plot  of  an  Englishman,  which 
mtened  millions  of  treasure  and  hnndreds  of  lives,  and  he 
lond  they  might  hotly  resent  any  interference  with  the  cause  of 
^gtiee. 

But  he  went  to  the  President  with  John  Bright's  letter  and  his 
wn  representations  and  the  pardon  waa  promptly  granted.  In 
VoL  IV,  of  tliP  Law  Reports,  following  the  report  of  the  case,  it 
h  duly  recorded  :  "  The  pardon  of  Rubory  was  granted  as  a  mark 
of  reflpoct  and  good  wilt  to  Mr.  Bright  by  whom  it  hud  been  so- 
licited." 

In  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1889  an  American  stood  at  tlie  bar  of 
1  English  court — a  woman,  frigbtcned,  shrinking,  fainting — 
tad  heard  her  terrible  verdict  of  guilt  and  her  terrible  doom  of 
'death.  She  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age.  By  long  expatria- 
tion she  had  become  a  stranger  iu  her  own  land,  but  she  was  of  a 
family  eminent  in  many  branchos,  in  military  and  civil  service, 
■in  law,  literature  and  theology.  All  her  American  aasociations 
Ind  connections  are  of  rellnement,  of  culture,  of  virtue. 

The  verdict  and  the  sentence  were  so  opposed  to  the  expectations 

i  by  the  evidence  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

}epArtmont  waa  forced  by  the  popular  revolt  to  review  the  case, 

I  by  this  review  to  rjuosh  the  indictment  for  murder,  to  reverse 

B  verdist  of  guilty  of  murder,  and  to  remit  the  penalty  of  death. 

But  tho  prisoner  waa  not  released.     She   remains  to  this  day 

iduring  the  rigorous  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life. 

lier  wide  circle  of  relatives  in  America  petitioned  through  the 
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rtip^uhr  fjliaiuiftlH  for  her  release,  but  withoat  effect.  By  the  an- 
w*uiryiup^  (l(;votion  of  her  most  accomplished  and  most  nnhappy 
riioLhur  \uir  ciiwj  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  the 
wifo  of  tho  TroHident  of  the  United  States, — a  woman  who 
wiiM  iinvnr  known  to  turn  away  from  any  good  cause,  and 
whoHn  wiirni,  iiiothurly  heart  was  touched  by  the  sorrow  of  this 
nmfrr  ihliirosa,  Sho  lioard  tlio  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  and  at 
iHHin  Mnnt  h)  you^  Madam,  this  petition  for  her  relief. 

KxKCDTivK  Mansion,  Washington,  Aug.  7, 189L 
Vii  //if  Mt\ifHfit,  the  Qurm : 

M  AII4M :  Tiitt  four  niid  fifty  years  of  your  lllostrioos  reign  have  estab- 
(iiIiIImIiimI  y<Mi  hi  Mio  n^Mju'ct  and  love  of  the  citizens  of  this  Republic. 

1  'on  III!  I  UK  In  ( 1>«  p(»^vor  of  your  Majo-ity  and  in  the  power  of  your  good- 
ni*'!-*.  wi»  |iniy  your  Kr»<*«  1"  inshalf  of  our  younff  countrywoman,  Florence 
M<n  liili'k,  11  willow,  fi  niotlipr,  fatherless,  brotherless,  wearing  out  in  prison 
n  liri«  •iiMiiiMiro  of  |MMiaI  HorviUido  upon  the  charge  of  murdering  her  husband 
hv  iirMtntlriil  iMilMtuiliiir. 

Tho  lioiirllcoiit  law  of  KiiKland,  which  hasl>ecome  so  largely  the  basis  of 
|iiti4oiml  tIkIiI  till  our  own  rountry,  ri^quircs  that  the  proof  of  guUt  should 
HMuovo  ovrry  rroMoiiaMo  doiilit,  and  it  Is  understood  here  that  the  Secretaiy 
orstiilo  for  (lio  lloitic  IVpartniont  of  the  Knglish  Go  vemment,  upon  a  re- 
\\\*\y  or  ihiM«vliloitoo  In  Mn«.  Maybrick's  case,  concluded  that  there  was  a 
r««aiouii(iliMioiilil  whotlior  Mr.  Mayhrick  died  of  arsenical  poisoning, and 
itiMHi  I  ItiM  umiind  roiiiimitiMl  tho  Hontciico  of  death  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
riioio  •nMMitn  to  lio  tho  viM'v  liiKlu'Ht  uuHlical  and  scientific  authority  in  su p- 
l»ott  of  ttiM  p*'*M*****lll*^i*  ll^'*!  Mr.  Miiybriok*8  symptoms  were  not  compatible 
nUi  U  •«!  iioiiIimI  |ii>i-iiMiUi»;.  'rhi*n«  was,  it  Im  understood,  an  entire  absence  of 
l^iool  titut  Ml**.  MaUaUk  adiuinistonHl  or  attempted  to  administer  arsenic 
Uihoi  luiiiwntJ  ^>l(li  hiiiMti  to  kill:  while  evidence  that  Mr.  Ma>  brick  had 
)i(i,'o  ui  till*  IimI'II  of  (akiiiK  Ai***«'tiir  a«i  a  medicine  was  present  in  the  case. 

I  .^  \  U»n  or  iill  t  h»wo  r.-n't  !t.  wi»  earnest  ly,  ri»sjH»ct fully,  and  trustfully  entroat 
oi  \»»»»  »«^*''«*  *prteit»«:i  MiO»*«*l}  «*  pariioii  and  release  for  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

\'  e vy  res]uv t  f u Hy . 

.  i^AROMXK  Scott  Harrisoit, 

.,  '  HAKKIKrSTANWOODBLAINS. 

\'**»i'»''»l'  VnnkM.  Foster, 

i,Kii.KN  K.  RrsK. 

\\»  \\\M  w  y*  :i.i*li'*l  iJu*  tAi»la:-.atoyv  tioto  by  tho  Secretary  of 

O\o  .i,.»»*UM\«  »iv  <^»«o  »*(  I'.ie  wiJo  ol  tVe  IV^'sivlont,  the  wife  of  the 
.   ik  '  I  »i.'  i^»*  ^^  '***  »**  *'^»*  Stviv;Av\  of  tho  Tn*A*ury,  the  wife  of  the 

t  .     ..."  ." 
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bsve  been  considered  of  a  natnrfi  to  give  no  pleasure  to  the  ex- 
alted ladj  who  had  sent  the  pctitiou  and  to  those  who  had  joined 
their  reqneat  to  hers.  I  have  heard  a  rnmor  that  Your  Majesty  re- 
ceived the  petition  graciously,  but  of  that  we  need  no  asaurance. 
The  royal  coarteey  which  haa  marked  your  long  reign.which  has  not 
ooiy  endeared  you  to  your  subjects,  but  has  made  all  English- 
speaking  people  your  eiibjecta  by  the  most  divine  of  rights,  and 
which  haa  been  so  powerful  an  influence  iu  preserving  the  peace 
of  Europe,  needs  not  to  he  otHcially  attested  to  us,  nor  has  a 
handred  years'  experience  led  ua  to  any  donbt  of  the  reception 
which  will  always  bo  accorded  by  her  peers  to  the  wife  of  the 
PreeiilcDt  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  prcsnniption  that  this  petition  might  uot  have  been 
presented  to  the  judgment  of  Your  Majesty,  as  royal  in  wisdom 
M  in  rank,  the  attention  of  yonp  Private  Secretary,  Sir  Henry 
Powouby,  was  solicited  in  the  following  letter: 

Sib:  TbeQueeaot  England  1b,  by  her  high  peraoaal  cbaracC^r,  Queen  of 
Ibe  Ualled  States  of  America  as  welL  When  she  took  the  world  Into  her 
oonfldcnce  and  told  us  the  beautiful  Tomauce  ot  her  life,  tho  story  of  her 
Knight  without  fesir  and  without  reproach,  she  laid  a  spell  upon  the  hearts 
of  ft!)  women,  aerei  to  be  broken,  and  made  domestic  love  no  less  than  rojal 
•bility  the  loft;  token  other  most  iUuatrionarefgn. 

We  111  America,  who 

"Est«eni  that  wedded  band  less  dear  (or  sceptre  than  tor  ring. 
And  hold  her  nncrowned  womanhood  U>  be  tbe  royal  thing," 
walcb  the  Queen  evermore  wltb  a  Jealous;  bom  of  love,  and  cannot  permit 
oTBa  Ibe  sbadon  of  a  shadow  to  rest  upon  that  rojal  hand  which  carries  the 
highest  sUuidard  of  the  womanhood  ot  tbe  nineteenth  centiir;. 

Yet  the  machlncrr  of  justice  In  the  Queen's  England  is  perslstinic  In  an 
Bctof  Injustice.  Tbe  macbiner;  ot  law,  in  the  Queen's  name,  la  holding  an 
innocent  ;oung  American  VFoman  In  torture.  The  Queen,  who  mourns  the 
loss  of  her  children,  and  tbe  late  loss  of  her  grandson,  tho  heir  ot  England, 
is  made  to  stand  before  tho  world  in  the  attitude  of  depriving  another  mo- 
ther of  her  only  child,  ot  ail  her  gratkdchlldren.  Mrs.  Maybrick  Is  tn  Wo- 
king Prison  for  life  upon  a  charge  ot  which  she  haa  never  been  accused,  and 
tor  which  she  has  never  been  tried.  This  cannot  bo  English  Justice,  She 
was  triedfor  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The  judge  charged  th«' jury  that  it 
waa  neoeesorr  toan  unfavorable  verdict  that  her  husband  died  of  arsenic. 
The  Uome  Secretory,  attar  an  exhaustive  Investigation,  tound  that  there  la 
ft  reMonoble  doubt  whether  her  husband  died  of  arsenic.  Wbyi  then,  Is  she 
la  prloont  It  cannot  be  English  Jattice  that  keeps  her  there.  It  Is  not  Eag- 
Usb  law,  for  it  Is  the  essence  of  English  law  that  one  U  Innocent  until  h«  la 
proven  guQty.  This  young  Americaj),  widow.  daQght«r,  mother,  citnbe 
burled  alive  In  Woking  Prison  only  on  tbe  principle  that  one  la  guilty  until 
Iw  Is  proven  Innocent. 

Even  on  that  principle  she  is  proven  Innocent  so  far  us  a  negative  can 
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ever  be  proven.    The  highest  medical  aathorlty  In  Gremt  Britain  plainly. 
even  eagerly,  testifies  that  all  the  symptoms  in  Mr.  Blaybriek'a  oaae  pointed 
away  from  arsenic  as  the  caose  of  death.    Not  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  eridenee 
has  been  brought  forward  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  ever  admintoterBd  or  at 
tempted  to  administer  poison  to  her  hosband. 

While  life  lasts  or  her  slavery  endures,  I  shall  not  oeaae  to  work  for  the 
release  of  Mrs.  Maybrick— whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  of  whom  I  fiist  benid 
through  the  agonized  entreaties  of  her  mother  for  the  Interrention  of  the 
State  Department.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  moved  In  the  matter  thion^ 
the  American  Minister.  American  women  have  contributed  a  fund  aald  to 
be  requisite  for  a  further  consideration  of  the  case. 

It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  eminent  lawyers  In  London,  and  the  more  It  la 
presented  in  detail  the  more  incredible  appears  the  violation  of  law,  of  Jne- 
tice,  of  humanity. 

If  all  these  resources  fail  to  rescue  this  woman  from  her  andeflerred 
dungeon,  her  wrongs  will  be  referred  to  Congress  for  international  ezpoa- 
tulation  and  redress. 

But  through  all  the  law*s  delay,  and  the  delay  necessary  to  the  coorteay 
of  nations,  the  innocent  young  mother,  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding.  Is  In  a 
convict  cell,  deprived  of  children,  of  mother,  of  liberty— far  worse  than  to  be 
deprived  of  life— wearing  her  young  years  away  in  the  desolation  of  degrada- 
tion. How  glorious  the  triumph  of  royal  womanhood  if,  striking  across  all 
the  mental  malady  and  mistaken  zeal  which  thrust  the  prisoner  Into  dark- 
ness, and  the  blind  loyalty  to  error  once  committed  which  keeps  her  there, 
the  great  Queen  and  tender  mother  should  rise  up  even  In  the  grief  of  her 
own  bereavement  and  £ngland*s  loss  and  out  of  her  own  royal  Justice  and 
discemmeut— already  on  many  great  occasions  signally  displayed,  and  never 
more  signally  than  in  America's  hour  of  storm  and  stress— should  give  back 
this  hapless  and  innocent  young  mother  to  the  light  of  day  and  the  sunshine 
of  her  childrens*  faces  1 

God  Save  the  Queen  I 

Tlie  prompt  reply  of  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  was  only  to  the 
effect  thut  tlie  Queen  has  no  power  to  release  a  prisoner  who  has 
been  tried  aiul  convicted,  and  that  any  application  on  any 
prisoner's  behalf  should  be  made  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

The  fund  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  subscribe*!  by  American 
women  and  childriMi  to  ascertain  what  if  any  further  step  could 
be  taken  in  law  for  the  rescue  of  their  countrywoman,  and  was 
paid  to  the  widely-known  London  solicitors,  Messrs.  Lumley  & 
Lumley,  by  whom  the  sum  that  would  be  requisite  had  been 
named.  They  prepared  a  brief  but  impressive  stiitement  of  the 
most  important  facts  in  the  case,  which  they  presented  to  coun- 
Bi4  seUvteil  by  theiusk^lves,  and  composed  of  such  eminent  lawyers 
and  members  of  Parliament  as  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  J. 
Fletcher  Moulton,  Mr.  Harry  Bodkin  Poland  and  Mr.  Reginald 
J.  Smith.    Their  consultations  and  deliberations  were  repeated 
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tuxA  prolonged  throagb  See  mooUis,  but  they  were  obligetl  to  con- 
fpM  at  Ust  thftt  the  bw  of  EngUnd  has  proTided  uows^  of  oocapo 
ior  ED  iDDOceiit  wumen  doumeii  to  ImprisoDment  for  life. 
Their  "  Opinion  "  is  in  these  words  : 

Bavtiig  canfuUy  can^dered  the  bets  sutcd  in  the  eUborM*  MM  sub- 
-mlttsd  to  ni  b]r  Heaus.  Lnmle j  &  Lamte j,  and  the  law  •ppUcabl*  to  tk» 
e  are  ctea/lj-  ot  the  ofiinioii  that  there  is  no  mode  b;  trhich  In  IUb 
GAM  a  new  trial  or  a  watre  ck  noixi  can  be  obtained,  aor  cau  tb«  prtaoncr 
be  bronttbt  ap  on  a  htibraa  corpus  with  a  view  to  KCrfing  the  iaaue  of  her 
InnoCimcie  or  guilL 

.  .  .  We  are  at  the  opinion  that  in  English  criminaJ  procedura  then 
l«  no  poulbllaj'  of  procuring  a  rehearing  in  the  eoae  ol  felony  where  a  ver- 
dict lias  bern  fouad  hf  a  properl;  coostltutt'd  jurr,  npoti  an  ludlctmcnt 
vrhlcb  is  correct  in  form.  This  rule  is  in  our  ooinfon  absolutA,  unless  ctr- 
cuinstances  have  transpired,  and  have  been  eDtet«d  apoa  the  record  which, 
irhea  there  appearing,  would  invalidate  the  tribunal  and  nduce  the  trial  to 
A  onllltj  bj  reason  of  its  not  havlug  been  before  a  properly  constituted 
tribunal.     None  of  the  matters  proposed  to  be  proved  go  lo  this  length. 

We  think  it  riglit  to  add  tb«t  there  ai«  maJij  mBCtcrs  stated  In  the  case, 
sot  merei;  with  reference  to  the  evidence  at,  and  the  lucldents  of,  tbe  tflal, 
bat  suggesting  uex  facts,  wbirh  would  be  matter  proper  fi>r  Llis  grave  con- 
■Ideratton  of  a  Court  of  Crlmiual  Appeal  K  such  a  tribunal  oxlatod  in  thia 
eounU-j. 

fC.  RuesBM., 
(SlRned),  j  H^^^Y  BoiiKm  CoLAnn. 

LRsutKALD  J.  Smith. 
Limooln'b  Inn,  April  12,  18DS. 

That  the  prisoaer  is  innocent  they  wore  careful  to  imply  in  tho 
I  couttludiiig  jmragniph  of  their  formul  "opinion," 

No  stronger  testimony  is  noed«(i  to  Iho  terrible  dt-foctivoneu 
\  of  tho  trial  than  thia  guarded  statement. 

There  are  many  matteni  for  uppeal  : 

These  matters  refer  to  the  evidence  at  tho  trial — the  vital  part 
Mf  every  trial  : 

These  matters  would  be  ^rn/jer  for  the  ^rac«  C(injiir/ern/>o»  of 
k  court  of  appeal. 

If  there  arc  many  vital  matture  of  evidence  which  need  gravi' 
^oiisidenition ,  can  tbey  have  been  properly  and  advquately  con* 
tidered  at  the  original  trial '!  Can  thoro  be  stronger  condemna- 
tion of  the  flrat  trial  than  a  decision  that  the  mattem  which  it 
left  iinproiwrly  and  inadequately  treated  are  many  ao'I  vital  ? 

But  the  United  Sute«  has  no  juriBdiction  over  England,  and 
cannot  creat«  or  re-create  her  lawn.  Tlie  decision  of  couniwl  vm 
nadered  ai  tooHate  a  day  for  effective  proaentation  to  OongrSM 
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at  the  present  session,    fiecourse  therefore  was  quickly  had  onoe 
more  to  the  universal  right  of  petition.     Under  the  immediate 
inspection,  suggestion,  and  revision  of  the  Chief  Jostioe  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  petition  was  prepared. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  indeed  a  singular  interest  in  the  prisoner, 
as  I  learned  from  themselves.     The  Chief  Justice  is  connected 
with  Mrs.  May  brick's  family  on  the  mother's  side  by  marriage-^ 
remotely  but  nearly  enough  to  have  enlisted  his  close  attention  to 
her  trial.      His  opinion  I  have  not  the  right  to  give,  and  wonld 
not,  lest,  even  through  so  unimportant  and  unofficial  a  channel, 
it  might  seem  to  be  a  judicial  reflection  in  one  country  upon  a 
judicial  decision  in  another,  and  so  prejudice  still  further  her 
cause.     Mr.  Justice  Lamar  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Campbell, 
both  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  nearly  akin  by  blood  on  the 
father's  side  to  Mrs.  Maybrick,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jostioe 
Lamar  is  as  pronounced  and  as  deliberate  as  that  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  but  must  bo  withheld  for  the  same    reasons.     Of  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  also  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
Bchriug  Sea  arbitration,  the  late  Judge  Campbell,  the  great  nnole 
of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  was  an  intimate  friend,  and  his  portrait  pre- 
sented by  himself  to  Judge  Harlan  hangs  in  the  latter's  library. 
The  warm,  wide,  large-hearted  sympathy  of  Mr.  Justice  Field 
with  the  unliappy  and  the  friendless,  scarcely  needs  the  stimulus  of 
family  and  business  association  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
The  petition  as  forwarded  was  in  these  terms  : 

As  Florence  Ethel  Maybrick  is  an  American  woman,  without  fiither, 
brother,  hunband,  or  kin  in  England,  except  two  infant  children,  enduring 
penal  servitude  for  life  in  Woking  Prison ; 

As  the  conduct  of  her  trial  resulted  in  a  profound  impression  of  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice,  and  an  immediate  and  earnest  protest  against  the  verdict 
and  against  the  execution  of  her  sentence  of  death  and  in  its  commatation 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  on  the  ground  of  *' reasonable  doubt**  whether  a 
murder  had  been  committed  ; 

As  a  careful  legal  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  procured 
by  American  women  and  conducted  by  eminent  English  solicitors,  barriBteiB, 
Queen's  counsel  and  members  of  Parliament,  and  the  production  of  facts  not 
in  evidence  at  the  trial,  have  resulted  in  a  formal  decision  of  counaei  that 
the  case  is  one  proper  for  the  grave  consideration  of  a  criminal  appellate 
tribunal,  if  such  a  tribunal  existed ; 

As  no  such  tribunal  exists ; 

As  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  establish  a  Oovrt 
of  Appeal  in  criminal  cases,  and  as  this  bill  is  exactly  applicable  to  Min. 
Ifajbriek's  esse,  but  can  have  no  retrospective  operation ; 
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Aa  Ui8.  Maf  brick's  health  ia  very  delicate,  she  haviDg  been  freqnentir 
in  tho  Inflrmorj  o(  the  prison,  once  from  November  to  May,  I88EI-90,  tgjda 
from  December  to  Mu^b,  ISBl-Sti;  and  as  her  family  physician,  Dr.  Mac- 
Gavin,  1  Bue  St.  Phillippe  du  Route,  Paris,  officially  advises  Mrs.  Maybrick'e 
mother  that  "the  atroDR  tendency  iti  her  taiuily  to  consumptloo,  the  con- 
Snemcnt  within  the  walls  o(  s  prison,  together  with  the  Ceartul  mental  de- 
presaion  Incident  to  such  apainful  position,  make  it  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
unless  some  change  be  speedily  brought  about,  the  same  fal«  which  befell 
her  brother  Ideath  by  rapid  pulmonary  uonsumptlonl  will  be  that  of  Mia. 
Haybrick  "  ; 

Therefore  we  urgently  ask  thai  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  Matthews, 
q.  C,  M,  P.,  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, will  advise  Her  Majesty  to  order  the  pardon  and  release  ot  the 
prleouer,  who  has  now  euQered  an  imprisonment  ot  nearly  three  ye&rs. 

Hay  4, 1802. 


Sta 

I  Be, 
bui 
Qoi 
Ch] 
^r 


Tbu  peLiLioii  waasigaed  by  forty  of  the  most  representative 
tuunea  of  the  oatioa,  iocladiug  the  Vice-Preeideut  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate ;  the  Speaker  of  the  Houiie  of 
tpreseutatives  ;  all  the  membora  of  the  cabinet ;  many  chiefs  of 
'bureaus ;  the  General  commanding  the  army  and  several  Brigadier 
[Qoncrals  ;  Gurdinal  Gibbous,  the  highest  authority  of  the  Catholic 
fOhnrch  iu  America,  of  whose  commnnion  are  Mrs.  Maybrickand 
ir  mother ;  the  Minister  to  France ;  the  Acting  Judge  Advocate- 
'encral ;  and  others.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty — and  the  cer- 
tainty—which had  attended  the  petition  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  this 
petition  was  not  laid  before  the  President,  so  that  he  was  not 
permitted  the  opportunity  to  sign  it,  but  his  connt«Dance  and 
aSRistance  in  the  preparation  and  preseutation  of  the  previous 
petition — of  which  Your  Majesty  was  respectfully  informed — 
sufficiently  Indicate  his  sentiments. 

The  petition  was  not  sent  out  to  the  sixty-five  millions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  because  there  was  not  time,  in  onrgreat 
anxiety  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  the  mother  to  her  children, 
of  the  daughter  to  her  mother ;  but  the  names  signed  are  from 
II  sectionB  and  from  no  sections,  from  all  parties  and  all  churches. 
n.  Maybrick,  in  ber  sufferings,  aa  in  her  blood,  unites  the  North 
'  the  South,  the  Democrat  and  the  Ri;pitblican,  the  old  slave- 
flr,  the  old  abolitionist,  and  the  new  nation  which  em- 
braoes  both ;  the  old  Confederate,  the  old  Unionist,  and  the  new 
American,  who  knows  but  one  dag. 

To-day  comes  the  answer  to  the  petition  from  Ixinl  Salisbury  : 

"Taking  tbe  most  lenient  view  wbli^b  the  facts  proved  In  evldeoce,  and 
iwn  to  Her  Majesty's  Secrt'lnry  of  Stale,  admit  ot,  the  case  ot  this  convict 
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was  that  of  an  adulteress  attempting  to  poison  her  hosband,  under  the  most 
cruel  circumstances,  while  she  pretended  to  be  nursing  him  on  his  siek  bed. 
'*  The  Secretary  of  State  regrets  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
ground  for  recommending  to  the  Queen  any  further  act  of  demenej  towaxda 
the  prisoner.  *' 

It  is  my  purpose  now  to  call  Yonr  Majesty's  attention  to 
this  response  to  the  American  petition,  only  in  point  of  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  international  amenity  and  amity. 

As  a  just  woman,  whom  Uod,  through  the  laws  of  yonr 
country,  has  appointed  Queen  of  England,  I  call  Your  Majesty  to 
witness  that  Mrs.  Osborne,  an  English  woman  of  high  connec- 
tions, of  great  wealth,  after  the  perpetration  of  a  grave  crime, 
persisted  in,  with  complications  that  render  it  incredibly  malign- 
ant, and  confessed  only  when  exposure  was  inevitable,  received 
sentence  of  only  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  and  was  par- 
doned after  a  few  weeks  of  incarceration.  We  in  America  rejoice 
in  this  exercise  of  your  royal  clemency,  believing  that  unfortunate 
woman  to  be  in  a  measure  irresponsible,  and  believing  that  the 
ends  of  justice  have  been  fully  answered. 

Mrs.   Montagu,  also  an  English  subject  of  wealth  and  high 

connections,   confessedly  and  undeniably  guilty  of  a  crime  so 

monstrous  that  it  might  be  said  in  all  Christendom 

'*Waa  no  mother, 
Bat  spat  towards  her  and  hissed  ; 
No  child,  but  screamed  out  curses 
And  shool^  its  little  fist." 

— guilty  of  the  slaugliter  of  her  helpless  infant  through  hours 
of  torture — was  sentenced   to  an  imprisonment  of  but  one  year. 

Alfred  Kubery,  convicted  in  the  United  States  on  abundant 
and  undenicd  evidence  of  an  attempt  on  vast  property  and  many 
lives,  "  under  the  most  cruel  circumstances,*'  at  a  time  when  men's 
minds  were  in  a  state  of  high  excitement,  and  life  and  prop- 
erty in  great  peril  through  civil  war,  was  promptly  pardoned 
by  tlie  President  of  the  United  States  at  the  first  asking 
of  one  prominent  Englishman,  ''  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  good 
will"  to  him. 

Mrs.  Maybrick,  of  eminent  family,  but  poor  and  an  Ameri- 
can, convicted  under  a  judge  then  probably,  and  soon  after 
certainly,  stricken  with  mental  disease,  so  that  he  was  forced 
by  public  opinion  to  resign  from  the  bench ;  convicted  on 
a  trial  so  imperfect  that  a  council    of   English  lawyers  and 
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members  of  Parliament  certify  to  its  insufficiency,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  reverses  its  verdict;  languishing  in  life- 
long imprisonment  under  a  charge  of  attempt  to  murder^  for 
which  she  was  never  indicted^  tried,  or  convicted  except  by  the 
Home  Secretary  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  department,  and  under 
the  implication  of  adultery,  for  which  she  was  never  indicted  or 
tried,  and  which  was  never  proved  beyond  the  assertion  that  it  is 
**  known  to  the  Home  S^pretary/'  and  which,  if  proved,  is  not 
punishable  under  the  English  law  with  imprisonment  for  life ; — this 
American  woman  is  immured  in  Woking  Prison,  and,  to  the  ago- 
nized entreaties  of  her  mother,  to  the  tender  urgency  of  the  wife 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  respectful  petition 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  this  country,  the  English  govern- 
ment, in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  makes  answer  : 

The  convict  is  an  adulteress  who  attempted  to  poison  her  hus- 
band.    She  shall  die  in  her  prison  ! 

We  cannot  yet  believe  that  this  voice  is  the  voice  of  Victoria 
— the  gentle,  friendly,  yet  just  and  commanding  voice  that  won 
our  hearts  in  all  the  din  and  tumult  of  war.  I  intrust  this 
letter  to  the  public  as  the  lover  flings  his  note  over  the  garden 
wall  that  guards  his  lady's  bower,  hoping  that  some  kind  breeze 
may  waft  it  to  the  beloved  feet ; — and  we  may  find  our  Queen 
again. 

But  if,  indeed,  a  mockery  must  be ;  if  great  kings   must 

courtesy  to  nice  customs  ;  if  your  Majesty  must  be  set  upon  the 

mercy-seat  before  all  England  and  the  world,  yet  be  forbidden  to 

show  mercy,  I  beg  to  offer  you   the  homage  of    a  profound 

regret. 

Gail  Hamilton. 
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ERRATIC  PUTFORMS  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY. 

BY  THE  HON.  JUSTIX  S.  MORRILL,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM 

VERMONT. 


In  every  age,  where  liberty  and  human  progreas  have  made 
notable  advances,  there  comes  a  time  when  a  brood  of  stragglers 
in  the  rear  appear  to  denounce  the  progress  made  as  nothing 
worth,  and  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  with  all  of 
the  conditions  which  once  restricted  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
to  less  of  freedom,  to  less  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to  less  of 
intellectual  individuality,  but  which  gave  to  a  stupid  aristocracy 
political  supremacy.  Against  such  progress  the  United  States 
luis  heretofore  had  its  recalcitrants,  its  Silver-greys,  its  Copper- 
heads, and  now  its  Mugwumps. 

Denied  all  protection  by  our  British  ancestors,  the  severaLStates 
at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence  surrendered  to  the  nation 
tlio  Hole  power  to  protect  domestic  industries  by  a  tariff  on  imports 
of  foreign  merchandise,  and  the  logical  result  appears  in  the  fore- 
inoHt  act  of  Congress,  July  4,  1789,  under  President  Washington, 
iiK  follows  : 

"  WiicTcas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  government,  for  the  dia- 
rJiarxo  of  tho  dohtn  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
(^•('tloti  of  manufactures  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
HliMi  imported.*' 

TliiM  turifT  act,  the  earliest  of  our  fathers',  admitted  not 
only  U'jw  biitall  imported  morchandise  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  if 
nii|)ort,iM|  in  ships  built  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
'•'  hIko  ini|>ort(Ml  a  Kpccific  and  protective  duty  on  cotton  of  three 
f'*'u\M  jMT  pound,  and  authorized  bounties  to  be  paid  on  dried  and 
juckiiMl  IIhIi  and  on  salted  provisions  when  exported.  This  was  the 
'l<'<:iMiv«  way  in  which  tho  gifted  framers  of  the  constitution  prac- 
^i<Milly  iidriiiniHterod  it.  The  whole  scope  of  the  act,  untrammeled 
^»y  thn  mother  country,  clearly  announced  an  American  policy, 
«i»»d  <l<a4»rininod  that  our  country  should  not  become  the  mere 
*'  |>aMturagu  for  tho  progeny  of  foreign  kine.*' 


ERRATIC  PLATFORMS  OF  THE  DEMOCRACY.  ggg 

The  RepablicaD  plutform  adopted  by  the  CongresBional  caucus 

1  1800 — and  the  Democmtic  party  still  claim  that  it  then  bore  the 

'^nameof  Republicau— contained  aaone  of  its  plauksthoMlowiDg  : 

"  Bnixiuragemeiit  ot  Hcleoce  and  the  Arts  in  all  their  branches,  to  the  end 
tbkt  the  Ajnerlcan  people  maf  perfect  tbeir  Independence  of  all  foreigu  mo* 
Dopolies,  iDRlitutions,  and  iuflueuccs." 

Democratic  Mr,  Dallas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
report  oil  the  protective  tariS  of  1816,  stated  what  was  true  then 
V^and  c^iually  true  to-day,  that: 

"  There  ore  few  II  any  governments  which  do  not  regard  the  establish- 
ml  of  domestic  manufactures  as  a  chief  object  of  public  policy.    The 
UHuiUd  States  have  always  so  regarded  iX." 

The  larifF  receired  every  vote  in  the  Senate  except  fire,  and 
Plhree  of  the  five  were  from  New  England.  In  the  Houae  of 
PSepreseutatircs  the  bill  was  championed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 

nid  :  "  Gentlemen  ought  not  to  give  in  to  the  contracted  idea  that 
L  taxe«  were  bo  much  money  taken  from  the  people  ;  properly  ap- 

nlied,  the  money  proceeding  from  taxes  was  money  put  out  to  the 
est  possible  interest  for  the  people."    The  "  contracted  ideas  "  of 

Ur.  Cleveland  certainly  need  instruction,  if  not  the  birch  rod  of 

Qio  schoolmaster. 

Tho  protective- tariff  bill  presented  March  4,  1828.  by  Rollin 
IC.  Mallory,  of  Vermont,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
Kfactures,  was  accompanied  by  a  report  written  by  that  eminent 
jDemoorat,  Silas  Wright,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  This  hill,  while  the 
ujority  of  both  Houses  uf  Congress  was  Democratic,  contained 
■  epecific,  compound,  square  yard,  and  minimum  duties,  and  all  the 

grim  features  that  are  now  so  wont  to  set  the   teeth   of  Frce- 

Iradors  on  edge,  received  in  the  Senate  the  votes  of  aucU  dis- 
.tinguished  Jacksonian  Democrats  as  James  K.  Polk,  Dutoe  J. 
Lfearce,  Uartin  Van  Buren,  James  Buchanan,  Silas  Wright,  Jr., 
iJoel  Yanoey,  Thomas  H.  Benton  and  Richard  M.  Johnson. 
EfThree  of  these  distinguished  men  were  subsequently  elected  to  the 
I  Presidency  by  the  Democratic  party.  Assuredly  Van  Buren, 
VBuohanftu,  Wright,  and  Benton  were  not  densely  ignorant  of  prac- 
nticftl  political  economy,  nor  of  the  constitutional  doctrines  of  their 
barty,  but  tunluy  they  would  have  to  retire  as  heretics  and  give 
nlaco  tu  those  known  aa  Democrats  only  because  they  say  so  and 
Kubsoribo  to  the  latest  Chicago  platform.  
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In  1840  the  Democratic  National  Platform  set  forth  : 

"  That  the  constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  general  govemment 
the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments.** 

The  immense  subsidies  of  land  to  the  Illinois  Central  and 
other  railroads  were  granted  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Douglas  a 
few  years  later.  They  also  then  tolerated  ''  differences  of 
opinion/'  and  therefore  resolved  not  to  nominate  any  one  for 
Vice-President  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but  there  was 
not  a  word  about  the  tariff. 

In  1844  their  platform  favored  '^  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas/'  with  nothing  about  the  tariff. 

From  1789  to  1828  Democrats  and  Federalists,  however 
widely  apart  on  some  other  questions,  practically  agreed  on  the 
protection  of  homo  products.  With  such  Southern  statesmen 
long  in  the  lead  as  Jefferson  and  Madison,  Jackson  and  Benton, 
Clay  and  Calhoun,  a  tariff  for  home  protection,  as  well  as  for 
revenue,  was  authoritatively  fixed  as  the  paramount  and  per- 
manent American  policy.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  in  1789 
that  this  would  not  become  our  future  national  policy,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  State-protection  policy  then  practically 
prevailing  would  not  have  been  surrendered,  and  our  constitu- 
tion could  not  have  been  ratified  by  the  several  States. 

The  Calhoun  era  of  secession  and  nullification  finally  con- 
strained the  Democratic  party  to  adopt  the  partisan  tariff  of  1846. 
This  tariff  put  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  pig-iron  and  scrap-iron 
as  upon  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  gold,  or  silver ;  the  same 
upon  wool  as  upon  Turkey  and  Wilton  carpets,  and  more  upon 
firewood,  sugar,  and  molasses  than  upon  manufactures  of  silk. 
These  are  only  specimen  bricks  of  the  Walker  tariff,  which,  after 
being  horizontally  amended  in  1857,  failed  to  give  either  protec- 
tion or  revenue  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. From  1847  to  1857  our  imports,  exclusive  of  specie, 
exceeded  our  exports  by  $313,073,805,  and  the  excess  of  our  ex- 
ports of  specie  amounted  to  $258,853,228. 

The  tariff  of  1861  was  made  largely  specific  and  consequently 
more  steadily  protective.  The  compound  duties  on  woollens  by 
weight  and  ad  valorem  were  there  first  introduced  as  compensa- 
tory to  protective  duties  on  wool,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  higher 
duties  were  imposed  upon  luxuries  than  upon  articles  of  general 
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■jo'iBninptioa,     It  also  largely  increased  the  number  of  articles  on 

"■^  'reo  list. 

Thh  tKriff,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  contained  the 
I  '"tobftc  upon  which  hare  been  bnilt  all  tho  snbseqaent  protec- 
P'^-turiff  litatntee.  TJie  expense  of  the  War  o(  the  Rebellion  and 
j^  prodigious  legacy  of  public  debt,  made  a  vast  increase  of 
L^^^'Une  a  piiblio  neccasity.  The  rates  of  dnty  had  to  be  increased 
r^^tiso  the  protective  home  industries  soon  began  to  reduce 

^t»«  and  to   limit   the  extent  of   imported  articles  from  which 
}  of  onr  population   was 


P»''«t> 


*^tiue   was   obtaiuable.     The  inci 

a.  **»!ron8ly  large,   notwithstanding  the  sore  losses  in  the  con- 

(j  "^t  of  the  liebellioD,  but  an  annual  revenue  of  sixty  or  seventy- 

^    **    million  dollara,   once  very  adequate,  suddenly  had   to   be 

A    ^Jmpled.     It  this  is  now  a  burden  it  is  a  burden  iraiJosed  by 

'*  unpatriotic  Confederate  action  of  those  who  now,  perhaps, 

K^liplain  the   most  and  bear  the  smallest  share  of  it.     Uoques- 

^Bably  the  Free-traders  of  Southern  States,  on  account  of  their 

^r  milder  climate  and  their  sis  million  of  colored  citizens,  con- 

■^biite  only  a  small  share  comparatively  of  tariff  revenue,  as  they 

"Soittume  of  dutiable   foreign    merchandise  but  a  small  part  of 

rithat  wonld  ho  their  duo  proportion  according  to  their  represont- 

I'tUve  population. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  of  the  republic  a  tariff  for  revenue,  with 
^Incidental  protection,  was  lirnily  established,  and  so  revered  by 
par  fathers,  and  especially  hy  th«  Democratic  party,  that  no  mur- 
s  raised  against  it  in  any  quarter,  save  by  the  "Nullifiors" 
t  South  Carolina,  the  chief  of  whom  Presi  lent  Jackson  wanted 
D  hang.  Bnt  modern  Democracy  has  so  lapsed  and  degenerated 
com  its  ancient  opinions  and  principles  that  it  is  now  leady  to 
keoept  the  doctrine  of  the  rebel  Confederate  constitution  in  its 
itional  tariff  platform,  or  the  ideas  and  trickery  of  Tammany 
^tttfoggers,  if  only  the  victors  are  baited  with  the  promise  of 
"  0  fpoiUot  office.  That  it  may  hu  seen  whether  or  not  this  is  nn- 
iDDded  criticism,  it  may  be  well  to  fnrlher  resurrect  some  of  these 
mocrattc  platforms,  not  long  dead,  but  so  tainted  that  it  may  be 
rell  for  any  old  and  time-houorvd  Democrat  cither  to  shun  them 
r  to  bold  his  nose. 
In  1852  their  platform  announceil : 

"That  tbe  Democratic  part;  will  faJ thf all j abide  by  ami  uphold  the 
tloclptM  In  the  Kentucky  aad  Vir)(lDi&  ruoolutlon  at  1709  aDil  ITW." 
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Some  sly  objections  also  against  protection  began  to  peep  out^ 

"  Like  the  toes  of  some  maiden's  shoes 
Beneath  a  mass  of  forbelows,** 

and  were  presented  as  follows  : 

"That  Justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  govemment  to  foster 
one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  any  other.** 

There  is  no  instance  where  any  such  detriment  has  been  done 
by  a  protective  tariff.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  American  con- 
tinent is  decorated  with  the  monuments  of  its  blessings.  Foster- 
ing manufactures  cannot  fail  to  benefit  all  branches  of  industry, 
and  especially  of  agriculture,  by  the  creation  of  more  consumers 
of  agricultural  and  other  products. 

In  1856  their  platform  once  more  abided  by  the  resolutions  of 
1798,  and  it  was  resolved  : 

**  That  it  is  time  to  declare  for  free  seas  and  for  progressive  free  trade 
throughout  the  world.** 

Progressive  free  trade  is  throughout  the  world  still  a  barren 
theory,  everywhere  practically  on  the  retrograde,  with  many 
grumblers  even  in  its  British  and  only  home,  and  not  favored  by  any 
progressive  European  democrat,  but  in  1856  the  Democratic  plat- 
form makers  here,  possibly  when  half  seas  over,  indulged  in  the 
foregoing  brief  and  silly  flirtation  with  free  trade. 

In  1860  the  platform  of  both  the  Breckinridge  and  Douglas 

wings  of  the  party,  repeated  the  tariff  resolution  of  1856,  and 

favored  aid  to  a  Pacific  railroad.      The  party  has  twice  been  in 

favor  of  large  land  grants  to  railroads  and  twice  against  them. 

Both  wings  of  the  party  flopped  together  in  1860  on  the  following 

resolution  : 

"That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  on 
such  terms  as  shaU  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  Just  to  Spain.** 

They  again  flirted  with  the  tariff,  but,  as  over,  very  earnestly 
sought  to  give  slavery  greater  chances  of  extension  in  our  ter- 
ritories. 

In  1864  the  Democratic  platform,  with  no  mention  of  the 
tariff,  showed  the  white  feather  and  declared  that,  "after  four 
years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war,*' 
they  demanded  ''  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities."  Their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Gen.  McGlellan, 
spat  upon  the  platform,  and  all  but  three  of  the  States  appear  to 
have  expectorated  on  both  platform  and  candidate. 
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In  1868  their  platform  demanded  "the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  as  rapidly  as  practicable/'  and  when  not  otherwise  expressed^ 
that  it  should  "be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States/' 
that  is  to  say,  "greenbacks/'  In  the  sixth  resolution  of  their 
platform,  "  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufactures  "  was 
demanded,  but  it  was  to  be  derived  from  the  internal  revenue 
laws.  This  dubious  way  of  gathering  grapes  from  thorns  and 
figs  from  thistles  was  seriously  proposed  as  follows : 

'*  A  tariff  for  revenue  upon  foreign  imports,  and  such  equal  taxation 
under  internal  revenue  laws  as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic 
manofactores,  and  as  wUl  without  impairing  the  revenue  impose  the  least 
burden  upon  and  best  promote  and  encourage  the  great  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.** 

This  hybrid  protection  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  iron, 
wool,  and  cotton  by  an  internal  revenue  tax  upon  the  domestic 
production  of  whiskey  and  tobacco  was  a  Democratic  discovery, 
but  a  dull  world  failed  to  see  that  it  indicated  anything  more 
than  the  prepotency  of  some  platform  ass. 

In  1872  the  Democratic  National  platform  contained  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"  That  there  are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable  differences  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  respective  system  of  protection  and  free  trade, 
we  remit  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  the  cong^ssional  dis- 
tricts and  the  decision  of  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  executive  inter- 
ference or  dictation.** 

The  straight-out  Democratic  National  platform  at  Louisville 
in  1872  would  not  indorse  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency,  but 
not  from  hostility  to  any  protective  doctrine,  as  the  following 
resolution  will  show : 

"  Resolved,  that  the  interests  of  labor  and  canital  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  conflict,  but  should  be  harmonized  by  judicious  legislation. 
While  such  a  conflict  continues,  labor,  which  is  the  parent  of  weal  th,  is 
entitled  to  paramount  consideration.'* 

In  1876  the  National  Democratic  platform  demanded  '^  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,"  and  in  1880  the  important  change  made  read 
as  follows  :  *'  We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be 
only  for  revenue,"  and  the  difference  was  as  lucid  as  that  be- 
tween "  an  old  cocked-up  hat "  and  **  a  cocked-up  old  hat,"  but, 
as  the  learned  author  insisted,  they  were  synonymous,  and  must 
both  be  interpreted  the  same  as  British  free  trade.  But  the  very 
next  Democratic  Convention  incontinently  unloaded  its  free-trade 
VOL.  CLV. — NO.  430.  18 
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synonyms  of  1876  and  1880,  and,  though  rather  sallenly,  straddled 
back  to  the  doctrine  of  moderate  protection. 

In  1884  the  Democratic  National  platform^  after  the  nsual 
vitaperative  denunciation  of  Bepublicans,  and  a  pledge  to  redaoe 
the  revenue  to  the  lowest  limit,  contained  the  following  : 

"  Knowing  f uU  weU,  however,  that  legislation  affecting  the  operations 
of  the  people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in  method,  not  in  advance 
of  public  opinion,  but  responsible  to  its  demands,  the  Democratic  party  is 
pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  interests.  Bat  in 
makina;  reduction  in  taxes  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  in- 
dustries,  but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  .  .  .  Moreorer, 
many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  successfol  oontlna- 
ance,  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor 
and  capital  thus  involved.  .  .  .  The  necessary  reductions  In  taxation 
can  and  must  be  affected  without  depriving  American  labor  of  the  ability 
to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  imposing  lower 
rates  of  duty  than  wiU  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production' 
which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in 
this  country." 

Tlicse  elaborate  and  fair  promises,  made  perhaps  only  to 
deceive  Democrats  and  laborers  who  favored  protection,  beyond 
doubt  had  their  effect,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  thus  obtained  the 
Presidency. 

In  1888  the  Democratic  National  platform  on  the  tariff  was 
more  compact  but  not  less  emphatic  for  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  sought  popular  support  in  the  following  words: 

*'Our  established  domestic  industries  and  enterprises  should  not,  and 
need  not,  be  endangered  by  a  reduction  and  correction  of  the  burdenj  of 
taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fail  and  careful  revision  of  our  tax  laws,  with 
due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign 
labor,  must  promote  and  encourage  every  branch  of  such  industries  and 
enterprises  by  giving  them  assurance  of  an  extended  market  and  steady  and 
continuous  operation.*' 

These  Iamb-like  phrases  failed  to  hide  the  wolf  which  had 
been  uncovered  by  the  proposals  of  a  Democratic  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives,  as  well  as  by  the  free-trade  message  of  the  Democratic 
President  in  1887,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1888. 

The  Democratic  National  platform  of  1892,  as  finally 
amended,  no  longer  concealed  the  purpose  of  adopting  British  free 
trade  to  its  utmost  limit,  not  only  promising  to  repeal  the  He- 
Kinley  tariff,  but  reckless  of  all  prior  protection  assurances,  pro- 
mulgates the  latest  revision  of  its  tariff  creed  as  follows: 
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"  We  ilenounoe  the  Republlcoa  prolectlTe  tariff  aa  a  fraud  apon  tbe 
l»bor  of  the  gnwt  niojorltj'  of  American  people  for  the  beneSt  ot  the  few-. 
W«  declare  it  to  be  a  f  iiadamontat  prlaclple  o(  the  Democratic  party  that 
r.he  Pederal  K<><rermeiit  has  not  constitutional  power  to  impose  and  collect 
Liiriff  duties,  except  (or  the  purpose  of  revenue  onl;,  and  vre  demand  that 
tbe  collection  of  such  taiea  ahall  be  limited  to  the  netressitles  of  tbe  govern- 
niont  when  lionestlj  and  economically  odminiatAred." 

This  cuta  up  all  protection  at  the  roota  by  the  denial  of 
coiutitutional  powers  to  cover  any  idea  but  that  of  raising  rev- 
enue, and  would  force  the  iinpos^itioii  of  very  high  duties  on 
BUgar.  teas,  and  ooffee,  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce,  and 
rery  low  duties  on  all  manufactures  that  we  can  produce,  in 
Older  to  obtain  sufficient  revenue  by  giving  up  the  American 
market  to  an  enormous  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures.  So  much  of  the  party  as  were  at  Chicago  sud- 
denly swears  eternal  friendship  to  principles  that  admit  of  no 
raodification,  "  for  the  enforcement  and  supremacy  of  which," 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  declared,  "all  who  have  any  right  to  claim 
Democratic  fellowship  innat  constantly  and  persistently  labor." 

If  there  was  a  shadow  of  doubt,  as  there  is  not,  about  the 
meaning  of  the  present  Democratic  tariff  platform,  it  would  van- 
ish upon  sight  of  what  was  originally  proposed  and  rejected  to 
give  place  to  the  aforesaid  final  amendment.  Their  Committee 
had  proposed  to  run  the  campaign  of  1892  on  the  motlerately  pro- 
tective platform  of  1884,  which  professed  to  be  regardful  of  both 
labor  and  capital,  especially  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  Americau 
sod  foreign  labor,  and  not  to  iojuie  domestic  industries,  but 
ratiier  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  All  this  and  more  was 
sndd«nly  Mtricken  out  and  clearly  demonstrates  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pfwe  now  to  bolt  and  rivet  the  Democratic  party  to  llie  British 
doctrine  of*  free  trade,  which  0-reat  Britain  maintaina  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  wages  of  British  laborers  to  the 
lowest  point,  in  order  to  obtain  an  overpowering  export  trade  in 
competition  with  foreign  nations,  by  which  to  get  food  for  more 
than  half  of  its  popniation. 

Etod  if  the  Democratic  party  should  fail  now  to  win.  with  the 
Totera  of  one  or  two  Northern  States  combined  with  a  "solid 
South."  and  flop  back  in  IHIJC  to  the  platitudes  in  behalf  of  home 
indnatries,  it  coald  not  then  be  trusted.  Much  less  can  it  bo 
truntcd  now  that  It  hoists  the  black  flag  and  wages  a  war  of  abso- 
lute AS  term  i  nation  against  any  and  all  tariff  protection.     The 
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issue  tendered  is  that  labor  must  take  care  of  itself,  and  that 
capital  must  seek  for  protection  in  other  countries. 

For  the  last  forty  years  the  Democratic  party  platforms  might 
have  been  pro))erly  advertised,  like  dramatic  star  actors,  "to 
appear  for  this  time  only/'  They  have  long  ceased  to  represent 
any  abiding  principle,  and  merely  point,  as  may  a  wooden  rooster 
on  some  barn,  to  the  shifting  currents  of  the  wind. 

For  the  past  generation  the  melancholy  history  of  the  party 
has  been  m  equivocal  and  desperate,  and  the  platform  botchery  of 
its  leaders  so  sterile  of  popular  favor,  that  they  are  now  ready  to 
renounce  all  former  pretensions  of  love  for  the  men  of  home  in- 
dustries, us  well  as  all  regard  for  the  general  welfare  of  onr 
native  land.  They  would  even  offer  unconditional  free  trade  to 
our  great  British  rival  rather  than  reciprocity  to  the  South 
American  republics. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  North    purchases  its  alliance 

with  the  **  Solid  South''  by  the  surrender  of  all  protection  to 

American  industries  and  a  tame  submission  to  the  precise  terms 

of  the  late  loved  and  lost  Confederate  constitution,  which,  after 

the  grant  of  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  duties,  con- 

cliulos  as  follows  : 

**  Dut  no  bountien  shaU  be  gcranted  from  the  Treasury,  nor  shall  anj  da- 
tios  or  taxoH  on  importations  from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  fos- 
bi»r  liny  Itranch  of  industry." 

It  is  unmrosbarv  to  t:ay  that  this  Confederate  prohibition,  or 
anvthiu<r  like  it,  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  constitution  of  the 
VnitiMl  States,  and  yot  the  Di'mocnitic  party  is  now  pledged  to 
enforce  and  give  it  praetieal  validity  throughout  the  Union, 
though  it  is  nuMvIy  a  froo-trade  ghost  supposed  to  haunt  the 
ori:;inal  Con  federate  States,  where  it  once  found  an  nnhonored 
grave. 

Tlie  erratie  and  eontnidielorv  deelarations  of  National  Demo- 
eratie  eouveutions  on  paper  money,  on  internal  improvements, 
and  other  sul^jeeis  tha!\  the  tarilT,  have  li>ng  Invn  conspicuoas. 
For  example,    their  eonveuiiou  in  ISSS  resolved   as    follows: 

**That  Cho  torricorio^t  of  W.ishiivct  .>n.  IVikot^  Montana,  and  New 
Mcsiic\)  aro  by  virtuo  of  |K^in:lAt<on  .^nd  ilcvolopinont  entiiloii  to  admiMion 
tnUi  tli«  I'nion  an  ScaIc»«  And  no  umiuAlitfiHily  c\>ndi>nin  the  conrse  of  the 
RtlHihlltfMi  iMirtT  in    ivfu»iivis  »tAtohood  4iud  wirgxtTc^mment  to  tlieir 


Ami  Tvt  wh<»u  iho  Kepublioans  admitt^sl  to  sK^Kohooil  (our  ter- 
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ritories  in  1890,  their  admission  was  resisted  and  loud  protesta- 
tions came  forth  from  Democrats  that  it  was  only  Republican 
partisanship  that  conceived  or  consented  to  the  policy,  and  not 
that  the  territories  were  entitled  to  admission. 

The  progenitors  of  the  Democratic  free-trade  platforms, 
twelve  and  sixteen  years  ago,  which  led  to  the  disastrous  miscar- 
riage of  the  party,  do  not  appear  to  have  learned  any  wisdom  at 
the  late  CCicago  Convention,  and  now  seem  to  rejoice  at  again  be- 
holding the  swelling  front  of  the  Democratic  party  suddenly  preg- 
nant with  free  trade.  It  was  enough  for  their  platform-makers 
to  know  that  the  party  in  power,  the  Republican  party,  supported 
the  ancient  Democratic  doctrine  of  '*  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  in- 
cidental protection/'  to  arouse  suspicion  that  it  was  all  wrong 
and  not  Democratic.  It  was  as  clear  that  Republicans  favored 
protection,  as  it  was  that  Democrats  formerly  favored  it,  and  that 
was  enough  to  excite  ever  present  partisan  hostility  to  the  princi- 
ple of  a  protective  tariff,  forgetful  that  there  were  among  our  cit- 
izens millions  of  Democratic  protectionists,  and  forgetful  that  they 
were  assailing  the  character  of  statesmen  who  gave  the  Demo- 
cratic party  its  earliest  and  greatest  renown. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  was  defeated  for  the  Presidency  in  1888, 
it  was  often  said  by  many  of  his  Democratic  supporters  that  his 
free-trade  hobby,  which  he  mounted  in  1887,  ran  away  with  him. 
It  has  been  asserted,  also,  that  he  became  reluctant  to  again  ride 
his  balky  steed,  and  proposed  at  the  Chicago  convention  to  mount 
in  1892  a  much  tamer  and  slower  going  Rozinaute,  but  the  Tam- 
many braves  and  Hill  Democrats — who  had  vociferously  declared 
that  Cleveland,  if  nominated,  could  not  be  elected — refused  to 
further  depreciate  his  political  horsemanship,  and  therefore  in- 
sisted in  their  platform  upon  again  mounting  him  upon  the  same 
sore-backed  free-trade  hobby,  apparently  not  caring  a  dime 
whether  it  should  again  run  away  with  the  jockey  or  not. 

The  Democratic  leaders  were  obviously  ready  to  enlist  under 
any  banner.  Christian  or  Moslem,  that  was  most  distasteful  to  the 
faction  that  would  not  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hill. 
In  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  their  forlorn  hope  is  to  retain 
the  support  of  the  political  dilettanti,  best  known  as  the  Mug- 
wumps, who  were  once  successfully  baited  with  "  revenue 
reform,^  and  believed  to  be  now  too  lazy  and  gouty  to  escape  the 
free-trade  trap. 
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But  Mr.  Cleveland,  when  accepting  the  nomination  in  his 
speech,  July  20th,  appeared  unready  to  accept  that  portion  of  the 
party  platform  which  declares  that  the  '^  government  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  only/'  and  made  his  prompt  dissent  about  ao 
attacking  'Uariff  laws  '^  as  follows  : 

"  We  need  not  base  our  attack  upon  questions  of  constltattonal  pormia- 
sion  or  legislative  power.*' 

The  vituperative  fertility  shown,  however,  in  high-seasoned 
commentaries  on  the  theory  of  tariff  protection  will  no  doubt 
satisfy  even  free-trade  Hotspurs  that  no  one  of  them  can  lead 
where  Mr.  Cleveland  will  not  follow.  It  may  be  true  that  he  once 
committed  himself  against  being  a  Presidential  candidate  for  the 
second  time,  but  evidently  not  against  a  third  time.  He  will  no 
doubt  be  equally  adroit  in  adhering  to  his  convictions  on  the  tariff 
question. 

For  a  whole  century  the  American  encouragement  of  the 
meclianical  arts  and  manufactures  has  generally  prevailed.  This 
encouragement  has  absorbed  in  fixed  investments  the  greater  part 
of  the  surplus  capital  of  the  country.  Outside  of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  it  has  given  remunerative  employment  to  the 
largest  number  of  American  workingmcn,  skilled  and  life-trained 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  whose  products  surpass  in 
annual  amount  those  of  any  other  people. 

The  Democratic  party  proposes  that  all  this  shall  be  suddenly 
changed  and  have  no  consideration.  The  issue  they  tender  in  the 
coming  national  contest  is,  that  American  capital  and  American 
labor  shall  have  no  more  protection  than  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  labor.  If  Americans  will  not  work  as  cheaply  as  foreign 
artisans,  they  must  hold  the  plow  and  hoe,  and  no  longer  frater- 
nize with  steam  engines,  but  banish  from  their  home  all  the  labor- 
saving  machinery  to  which  tliey  have  given  birth  and  for  which 
they  have  the  highest  aptitudes. 

For  the  past  ten  years  it  is  believed  that  twenty-five  million 
dollars  have  been  annually  taken  from  Northern  States  and  in- 
vested in  manufactures  in  the  so-called  "  New  South.'*  The 
Democratic  policy  of  free  tmde  would  confiscate  all  such  irremova- 
ble investments  as  remorselessly  as  those  of  earlier  birth  and  of 
infinitely  greater  magnitude  in  Northern  and  Western  Statei,  and 
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as  entitled  by  the  free-trade  creed  to  no  better  treatment  than 
that  of  aliens  and  enemies. 

Laboring  men  may  be  told,  as  tbey  were  last  year  told  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  we  should  not  have  *'  mills  and  factories  to  pro- 
duce yam  and  cloth  which  could  be  had  cheaper  abroad/'  but  this 
would  compel  the  great  multitude  now  employed  in  '^  mills  and 
factories''  to  change  their  vocation  to  that  of  increasing  the 
crops  of  cotton,  corn  and  wheat,  reducing  the  prices  of  such  crops 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  purchasers. 

Free  trade  builds  up  a  few  great  importing  cities  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  creates  millionaires  in  foreign  trade.  It  depopulates 
the  rural  districts,  and  has  nothing  but  lip-service  to  offer  those 
who  toil  for  their  daily  bread.  It  would  give  to  the  latter  the 
dearer  cost  of  living  and  the  77  per  cent,  less  of  wages  which 
free  trade  in  England  offers  to  those  who  labor.  It  already  re- 
joices at  every  calamity  which  grieves  home  industries,  and  would 
make  our  imports  always  to  exceed  our  exports,  keep  us  always 
in  debt  and  always  poor. 

Republicans  believe  that  our  government  should  have  great 
and  noble  purposes,  beyond  the  mere  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes.  They  also  hold  that  every  heartbeat  of  political  parties 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  hum  of  diversified  and  universal 
industry,  and  that  the  political  parties  should  contribute  by  their 
patriotism,  faith,  and  good  works  to  make  our  country  great  and 
prosperous — great  in  its  political  institutions,  great  in  the  wealth 
of  its  intellectual,  moral  and  material  achievements. 

Justin  S.  Morrill. 


THE  TARIFF  PLANK  AT  CHICAGO. 

BY    THE    HON.    WILLIAM    L.    WILSON,    REPBE8BNTAT1VB   LET  CON- 
GRESS  FROM  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Before  examining  its  latest  declaration  on  the  tariff  question, 
it  may  be  well  to  review  the  utterances  of  the  Democratic  party  iu 
prior  national  conventions.  The  keynote  of  its  whole  platform 
in  1876  was  Reform,  and  among  the  urgent  reforms  called  for 
was  reform  '*  in  the  sum  and  modes  of  federal  taxation."  It  de- 
nounced, in  detail,  the  existing  law  as  *^  a  masterpiece  of  injus- 
tice, inequality,  and  false  pretence, *'  and  set  forth  its  own  doctrine 
in  these  words  : 

**  We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for 


revenue.*' 


In  1880  the  party  pledged  itself  anew  to  its  *'  constitutional 
doctrines  and  traditions,"  among  which  it  put  *'a  tariff  for 
revenue  only.'' 

These  declarations  were  not  made  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  for 
the  tariff  was  not  an  issue  in  these  elections  until  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  campaign  of  1880,  when  the  Republicans  suddenly 
brought  it  forward  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country, 
to  the  surprise  and  somewhat  to  the  confusion  of  their  adversaries. 

By  1884,  however,  the  situation  had  changed.  The  some- 
what non-partizan  attempt  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in 
1882  by  a  Tariff  Commission  had  been  thwarted  by  the  success 
of  the  protected  industries  in  capturing  the  Commission,  and  the 
bill  which  they  extorted  from  a  dying  and  discredited  Republican 
Congress,  March  3,  1883,  had  not  reduced  the  surplus  or  light- 
ened the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer.  Accordingly,  when  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress  met,  in  December,  1883,  those  who  favored  a 
vigorous  continuance  of  the  fight  for  Tariff  Reform  controlled  the 
Democratic  caucus  and  organized  the  House  with  Mr.  Carlisle  as 
Speaker.  But  the  caucus  could  not  swing  the  party  vote  behind 
the  Morrison  Bill,  and  the  defeat  of  that  bill,  through  a  divisioii 
in  the  ranks,  carried  the  controversy  into  the  national  convention. 

The  platform  which,   after  a  long  and  arduous   struggley 
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emereed  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  nad  vas  adopted  byl 
the  conTentioB  of  1884  was  not  bo  much  "  a  straddle  "  as  a  pieoa  ff 
of  ill-joined  patchwork,  the  work  of  many  handa. 

It  demanded  that  "  federal  taxation  should  be  exclusively  for 
poblic   porpoaea,"  but   "subject"  to  certain  specified  "limita- 
tions."   The  moat  noteworthy  of  these  "  lirailations  "  were  :  The 
party  pledged  itself  to  reriae  the  tariff  in  a.  spirit  of  fairness  to  i 
all  inlereets  ;  that  in  reducing  taxes  it  was  not  proposed  to  injure  I 
any  domestic  industriea,    but  to  promote  their  hearty  growth  ; 
that  cuBtom-house  taxes  must  remain,  as  from  the  foundation  at  I 
the  government  they  have   been,  the   chief  source  of  revei 
that  aa  many  industries  have  come  to  rely  on  legislation  for  their  I 
suGceasful  continuance,  any  change  of  law  must  be,  at  every  step,, 
regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved  ;  that  necessary  1 
reduction  of  taxes  must  be  effected  without  depriving  American  ( 
labor  of  the  ability  to  compote  succesiifuMy  with  foreign  laboi 
and  without  imposing  lower  rates  than  would  be  ample  to  cover 
any  increased  coat  of  production  due  to  the  higher  wages  of  our 
labor ;  that  sufficient  revenue  could  be  had  from  custom-house 
taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles  of 
Inxury  and  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity. 

This  platform  showed  division,  not  unity,  in  the  party.     It  j 
was  an  attempt  to  bridge  a  chasm,  not  to  close  it. 

The  clear-cut  and  explicit  declaration  of  1876  and  1880   in  ' 
favor  of  tariffs  for  revenue  only  was  smothered  nnder  a  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  so-called  "limitations,"     But  these  "limita- 
tions" were,  in  the  main,  merely  pledges  as  to  the  method  of  re- 
ducing taxes  and  promises  as  to  its  e^ecl,  with  a  concession  to  the  ' 
fears  of  the  labor  vote  which  was  still  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
protection.     Such  a  platform,  the  best  attainable  at  the  time  with 
party  harmony,  conld  not  unite  the  party's  representatives  for 
Mtdal    work,   and  the  second    Morrison   Bill,   even   with   the 
ftivor  of  a  Democratic  administration,  met  the  fate  of  tho  first. 
But  the  work  of  unification  was  going  on,  and  Mr.  Cleveland's 
message  of  1887  made  Tariff  Reform  the  party  issue.    The  Mills   [ 
Bill  was  passed  by  apractieally  full  party  vote,  in  a  House  havinga   ' 
meagre  Democratic  majority,  as  compared  with  the  Houses  that 
killed  the  Uorriaon  Bill.     Tho  national  convention  of  1888,  in 
renominating   Mr.    Cleveland,   adopted  the  tariff   resolution   of 
1S84,  as  inturpreted  by  his  message,  and  approved  the  Mills  Bill. 
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The  campaign  of  edacation  went  on^  nothing  checked  by  Mr. 
Cleveland's  defeat,  and  received  an  immense  impetus  from  the 
McEinley  Bill  of  1890. 

When  the  recent  convention  met  at  Chicago,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Democratic  party  were  united  and  zealous  in  their 
devotion  to  tariff  reform,  and  full  of  the  confidence  born  of  many 
victories  freshly  won  under  its  banner.  They  expected  a  clear 
and  courageous  statement  of  fundamental  party  principle  and 
of  the  party's  attitude  to  existing  laws.  The  resolution  as  reported 
by  the  committee  left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the  latter  head,  but 
instead  of  the  former  contained  a  preliminary  paragraph  or 
two,  in  which,  with  much  that  was  admirable,  appeared  some  of 
the  familiar  but  now  unsatisfactory  phrases  of  the  make-shift  of 
1884.  The  convention,  with  very  slight  protest  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Platform,  took  the  risk  of  striking  out  these  phrases 
and  their  setting  and  of  inserting  in  place  of  them  a  clear  declara- 
tion of  fundamental  party  doctrine.     The  inserted  words  are  : 

We  denounce  Republican  protection  as  a  fraud,  a  robbery  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  We  declare  it 
to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  demand  that  the  collectiou  of  such 
taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  government  honestly  and 
economicaUy  administered. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine.  It  is  a  return  to  the  frank  and  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  1876  and  1880,  showing  that  the  party  is 
now  ready  to  avow  in  the  thick  of  battle  what  it  then  avowed 
before  the  combat  opened. 

The  Democratic  party  has  always  maintained  the  principle  that 
the  power  to  impose  and  collect  taxes  in  aid  of  any  private 
enterprise  is  beyond  the  scope  of  legislation,  and  does  not  pass, 
under  free  government,  even  with  the  general  grant  of  legislative 
power.  This  doctrine  has  been  upheld,  in  a  long  series  of  de- 
cisions in  the  State  and  Federal  courts,  when  efforts  have  been 
made  to  use  the  taxing  power  in  the  States  for  other  than  public 
or  revenue  purposes.  The  principle  is  the  same  when  Congress 
undertakes  to  *'  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties  "  in  aid  of  private 
enterprise  or  for  the  support  of  special  industries,  but  there  is 
no  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  raised,  for  the  law  imposing 
them  always  appears  on  its  face  to  be  a  law  to  raise  revenue,  and 
ooarts  cannot  inquire  into  the  motives  of  Congress  in  pasnng 
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r  it.     Even  Mr.  Randall,  in  his  speocli  in  the  Uouse,  in  l8B'i,  on 
the  Tariff  Commisaion  Bill,  said  ; 

**  Ido  uattaTor  a  Uriff  enacted  on  tbe  ground  of  prolection  (artheaake 
of  pt«[«cilDD,be<:&useI  doabC  tbeexisieace  of  an;  coostimilonal  wumit 
tor  uy  lucb  cooBtructioQ,  or  Che  gnutt  ol  an;  sucb  poner." 

The  denial  of  Uio  right  of  tlie  federal  goTernmeut  to 
"  impOBo  and  collect"  tariff  duties  for  the  sake  of  protection 
is  merely  saying  in  a  dilTereiit  form  of  worda  that  tinder  a 
government  of  equal  rights  there  can  be  no  class  legislation.  It 
t>,  therefore,  in  efTect,  but  a  re-atatement  of  tlie  position  taken 
by  the  party  in  1870  and  in  1880,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  i^dinal  diipartnre  from  the  methods  of  tarill  reduc- 
tion, to  which  it  was  deemed  best  to  giva  tuore  jirominenco  in 
1884,  than  to  the  great  principle  that  demanded  such  reduction. 

There  in  namJ  for  little  comment  upon  the  paragraphs  of  the 
nport  of  the  committee  whicli  were  stricken  out  in  conven- 
tion. They  wore  no  longer  aids,  hut  iuoumbraiicea  in  the  fight. 
The  temper  and  the  courage  of  the  party  are  mightily  different  in 
189%  from  what  they  were  in  1884  ;  what  was  necessary  prudeuiie 
then  would  be  cowardice  now.  The  convention  responded  fully  and 
heartily  to  the  feeling  of  the  party  it  represented.  It  showed  its 
oonfidence  in  tariff  reform  as  the  great  and  winning  issue  by  its 
□omiiuition  of  Mr,  Cleveland  in  the  face  of  warnings  that  would 
have  driven  it  from  a  man  who  did  not  also  stand  for  a  cause.  It 
meant  that  there  should  bo  nothing  ambiguous  about  the  party's 
attitude  to  that  canse,  and  that  the  statement  of  its  fundamental 
principle  should  not  be  overlaid  with  cumulative  limitations. 
And  in  all  this  tiie  convention  was  right.  We  have  passed  that 
stage  in  the  great  tariff  controversy  where  it  is  necessary  or 
proper  to  cumber  party  platforms  with  limitations  and  promises 
and  protests.  After  the  Mills  Bill  and  the  special  hills  passed  by 
the  present  House,  it  is  superfluous  to  assure  the  people  that  the 
Douiocratic  [larty  will  proceed  carefully  and  conservatively  in  re- 
ducing the  tariff.  In  dealing  with  this  as  with  every  other  long- 
standing abuse  interwoven  with  our  social  or  industrial  system, 
the  statesman  will  always  remenaber  that  in  the  beginning  tem- 
perate reform  is  safest,  having   iu   It  the  principle  of  growth. 

In  view  of  the  immense  increaae  in  our  annual  expenditures, 
and  the  steady  swelling  of  oor  pension  list,  it  is  eqnally  nnneoes- 
MTjr  to  repeat  that  tases  ooUectedat  the  custom   house  must  re< 
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main  the  chief  source  of  our  revenue.  Ease  and  simplicity  of 
collection  will  always  give  a  preference  to  indirect  taxes  collected 
through  a  tariff  of  duties  on  imported  articles.  Such  taxes  are 
gathered  at  a  few  great  seaports^  and  being  incorporated  with  the 
price  of  the  goods,  as  they  enter  the  country,  are  finally  paid  by 
the  consumers  of  those  goods,  as  they  buy  them,  from  time  to 
time.  Instead  of  an  army  of  federal  taxgatherers  swarming  the 
country  and  gathering  directly  from  the  people,  the  government 
has  a  limited  number  of  employees  massed  in  a  few  custom  houses. 
Instead  of  paying  his  entire  tax  bill  at  one  time,  the  taxpayer 
pays  his  taxes  by  instalments  scattered  through  his  year's  pur- 
chases. But  in  these  very  advantages  lurk  all  the  abuses  of  a 
hidden  system  of  taxation,  wliich,  without  constant  vigilance,  are 
sure  to  turn  a  tariff  from  being  a  convenient  method  of  getting 
public  revenue  into  a  scheme  of  private  emolument,  such  as  we 
have  in  the  McKinley  Bill  to-day.  The  power  of  the  government 
to  tax  an  article  for  revenue  is  seized  by  the  private  interest  to 
tax  a  competitor  out  of  the  market,  or  to  handicap  him  in  his 
efforts  to  compete  in  the  market. 

A  system  of  direct  taxation  would  effectually  check  such  ex- 
travagance us  led  to  the  Billion-Dollar  Congress,  and  would  pre- 
vent tliat  partnership  between  the  government  and  great  private 
interests  that  is  rife  with  political  scandals  and  with  unjust 
burdens  to  the  people.  But  such  a  system  was  doubtless  imprac- 
ticable in  the  beginning  and  seems  scarcely  less  so  now.  We  are 
called  upon  as  the  urgent  duty  of  the  hour,  and  of  all  time,  to 
guard  against  the  perversion  of  our  tariff  system  that  has  ripened 
into  the  McKinley  Bill.  From  the  wrongs  that  now  oppress  us 
under  that  bill,  we  must  work  back  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  a  sys- 
tiMu  where  duties  will  be  levied  for  purposes  of  revenue  only,  and, 
having  reached  that  reform,  we  shall  in  due  time  so  amend  our 
tariff  system  as  to  purge  it  more  and  more  of  private  extortion 
and  of  inoquality  of  bunlen. 

Nor  can  the  Democratic  jiarty  any  longer  deri\e  strength  from 
luiudoring  to  tlie  delusion  that  protective  duties  can  in  any  way 
dirootly  bonoflt  labor.  The  intelligent  laboring  man,  whose  vote 
ii  hia  own,  knows  better  perhaps  than  any  other  man,  for  he 
knowa  by  ezperionoe,  that  a  protective  tariff  is  a  question  of 
lh»**tllhMiMm«utof  the  profiU  of  capital/'  not  of  the  ''  increaae 
af  |h»  waglt  of  labor  which  would  reduce  those  profits. '' 
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Tho  great  b&ttle  eeems  eo  nearly  woq,  if  we  look  back  at  the 
unbroken  series  of  victories  since  1S88,  that  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  about  methods  and  "  liniitationa,"  but  in  the  bold  and 
honest  atatement  of  the  fundamental  position  of  our  party  may 
look  henceforward  for  strength  and  for  final  trinniph. 

It  is  not  necesaary  that  I  should  review  those  paragraphs  of 
tariff  plank  which  denounce  the  existing  law  and  direct  at- 

ition  to  the  effects  of  "  thirty  years'  reetrictivo  taxes "  upon  the 

iperity  of  agriculture,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
there  has  been  no  juster  statement  of  the  sham  reciprocity 

tbo  McKinley  Bill  than  that  contained  in  the  section  which 
be  called  a  part  of  the  tariff  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform. 

In  concluaion,  as  bearing  upon  the  general  subject,  I  would 
refer  to  "  Two  Congresses  Contriisted,"  by  ex-Speaker  Reed, 
in  the  last  number  of  The  North  American  Review,  in  which 
he  snys  of  the  present  Congress  :  "  The  Democracj  in  the  House, 
'ith  a  force  of  three  to  one.   have  not  only  done  nothing  with 

tariff,  bnt  they  have  done  nothing  with  anything  else.  Not  one 
above  the  dignity  of  rye  straw  will  mark  the  annala  of 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress." 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  Mr.  Reed  should  feel  it  his  mission 
In  life  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  the  last  House  and  its  niles, 
and  to  cont«nd  that  it  fell  a  martyr  to  tbo  blind  wrath  of  the 
people,  not  a  victim  to  their  discriminating  anger.  No  one  will 
contest  his  right  to  speak  for  it  living  or  dead,  just  as  the  senior 
member  of  the  great  firm  of  Snitcliley  &  Craf^g^  always  spoke 
"for  Btilf  and  Cniggs,"  and,  after  the  death  of  hia  partner,  "  for 
self  and  Cniggs  deceased." 

Hnt  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  Mr.  Reed,  not  ua  ei- 
Speaker  and  perpetual  champion  of  the  last  House,  but  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  present  House, 
should  have  so  completely  forgotteu  recent  events  as  to  aOinn 
that  the  •'  Democracy  have  done  nothing  with  the  tariff."  That 
oommitt.^e,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Congress,  for  reasons 
that  satielicd  a  majority  of  its  Democratic  members,  decided  to 
attack  the  tariff  by  a  series  of  single  bills  rather  than  by  a  general 
revision.  In  executing  this  plan  the  committee,  or  members  of 
it,  framed  and  carried  through  tlie  House  six  tariff  bills,  as  fol- 
im:  Putting  wool  on  the  free  list  aad  reducing  duties  on  woolen 
putting  binding  twine  on  the  free  list ;  removing  duties 
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from  cotton  ties,  cotton  bagging,  and  machinery  for  making 
cotton  bagging ;  putting  tin  plate  on  the  free  list ;  admitting 
free  of  duty  silver  lead  ores,  and  limiting  the  amount  of  wearing 
apparel  that  may  be  brought  in  free  of  duty. 

These  bills,  as  they  were  successively  sent  to  the  Senate,  were 
all  pigeonholed  by  its  Committee  on  Finance ;  otherwise  more  bills 
of  like  character  would  have  followed  them.  But  in  themselves 
they  are  a  great  and  substantial  contribution  to  Tariff  Reform 
and  show  the  fidelity  of  a  Democratic  House  to  its  pledges,  al- 
though powerless  to  carry  its  measures  into  laws  because  of  a  Re- 
publican Senate  and  Executive. 

The  Wool  and  Woollen  Bill  alone  is  a  very  great  measure  of 
Tariff  Reform.  It  deals  with  the  worst  tax  in  the  whole  schedule, 
and  if  made  a  law,  would  mean  cheaper,  better  and  more  abun- 
dant clothing  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country, 
with  more  employment  to  American  workingmen  to  make  that 
clotliing,  as  also  to  make  carpets  and  other  woollen  fabrics.  No 
tariff  bill  could  have  been  prepared  more  beneficent  in  its  pur- 
pose or  more  universal  in  its  relief.  So  is  the  Tin-Plate  Bill  a 
great  and  substantial  measure,  fostering  many  industries,  and 
benefitting  the  canners  and  consumers  of  canned  goods. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Reed  is  estopped  from  saying  that  the  present 
House  has  '*  done  nothing  with  the  tariff,''  for  he  and  his  associ- 
ates of  the  minority  declared  over  their  own  signatures,  as  these 
bills  were  successively  reported  from  the  committee,  that  they 
would  cripple  agriculture,  destroy  manufactures,  rob  American 
labor  of  employment,  and  generally  bring  untold  disasters  upon 
the  country.  Of  the  very  least  of  them  all,  he  said  over  his  own 
signature,  that  *'  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  throw  thousands 
of  men  out  of  employment,  rendering  millions  of  capital  useless, 
and  turning  J52,000,000  annually  to  the  laborers  of  other  coun- 
tries.*' If  one  small  bill  to  put  binding  twine  on  the  free  list  is 
to  produce  such  tremendous  results,  what  language  can  adequately 
portray  the  effects  of  all  six  bills  ?  And  how  can  Mr.  Reed  now 
say  tliat  the  depraved  Democracy,  that  tried  to  turn  loose  these 
dire  plagues  upon  us,  have  ''  done  nothing  with  the  tariff"  ? 

Truly,  it  looks  as  if  the  ruin  of  his  country  and  the  irrepara- 
ble overthrow  of  American  industries  only  momentarily  diverted 
him  from  his  great  life-work  of  eulogizing  ''self  and  Graggs,  de- 
ceased "  1  Wm.  L.  Wilson, 


I 


INNOCENCE  VERSUS  IGNORANCE. 

BY    AMELIB  RIVES. 


It  seems  hardly  possible  to  open  this  subject^  without  at  first 
becoming  involved  in  a  statement  of  axioms ;  for,  on  reflecting 
that  Ignorance  means  a  want  of  knowledge,  and  Innocence, 
freedom  from  guilt,  purity,  this  thought  at  once  presents  itself 
— that,  while  a  person,  wanting  in  knowledge,  may  often  be  in- 
nocent, the  very  lack  of  knowledge  may  as  often  lead  him  into 
guilt. 

And,  conversely,  that  while  another,  thoroughly  instructed  in 
what  guilt  means,  may  of  his  free  will  indulge  in,  or  refrain  from, 
wrong-doing,  the  fact  of  such  knowledge  on  his  part,  in  no  way 
affects  the  innocence  of  his  nature,  or  actions,  when  according  to 
his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  he  has  done  what  he  considers  to 
be  right. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
upon  this  question,  especially  as  it  touches  the  moral  education 
of  young  girls,  and  their  relations  to  society  at  large,  and  domes- 
tic life  in  particular.  There  has  been  urged  the  desirability  of 
the  old  system  of  maintaining  certain  kinds  of  ignorance,  even 
at  the  expense  of  culture,  and  that  knowledge  of  human  affairs, 
without  which  human  beings  cannot  be  justly  expected  to  fulfil 
worthily  their  duty  to  their  fellow-creatures,  whether  that  term 
be  applied  to  their  immediate  family,  or  to  that  public  with  which 
necessarily  they  are  directly,  or  indirectly,  connected. 

I  must  confess  that  my  views  on  the  subject  are  tersely  stated 
in  the  following  line  by  Browning: — 

'*  Ignorance  is  not  innocence,  but  sin.  ** 

No  one  will  deny  that  an  intelligent  bystander  would  be  culp- 
able in  allowing  any  one  to  grasp  a  non-insulated  electric-wire  in 
his  bare  hand,  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  which  such  an  onlooker 
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could  supply;  and  yet  people  question  the  wisdom  of  instructing 
children  and  young  girls  in  regard  to  moral  matters,  far  more 
serious,  where  an  admired  ignorance  might,  indeed  often  does, 
lead  them  into  permanently  injuring  themselves,  both  mentally 
and  physically. 

That  the  curiosity  of  childhood  is  both  a  natural  and  admir- 
able trait  seems  a  statement  hardly  likely  to  be  disputed,  and 
yet  we  not  only  find  that  it  is  disputed  by  many,  but  that  such  a 
view  is  nearly  always  condemned  as  lax  and  erroneous.  Who 
has  not  heard  some  ^ager,  intelligent  child  ask  questions  on  re- 
ligious or  physical  Bubject«t  which  were  at  once  hushed  and  re- 
proved as  " Naughty,'*  "Disrespectful  to  God,*'  "Not  nice," 
"  Things  about  which  little  boys  and  girls  must  not  even  think, 
much  less  ask  questions. '*  The  child  thus  repulsed  goes  away  to 
ponder  these  things  in  its  own  heart,  or  to  discuss  them  with  its 
playmates,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  fill  its  mind  with  the 
most  distorted  medley  of  approximate  facts,  which,  conceding 
that  the  nature  is  a  high  one,  overwhelms  it  with  a  miserable 
perplexity,  or,  as  often  unfortunately  happens,  rouses  in  it  a  mor- 
bid desire  to  hear  more  statements  of  a  like  character,  and  de- 
velops in  it  that  form  of  corrupt  taste  which  results  in  the 
hypocrisy  and  deceit  of  peeping  into  books  which  it  knows  would 
be  forbidden  by  its  superiors. 

Not  only  have  I  thought  constantly  and  deeply  on  this  subject 
for  many  years,  but  I  have  had  during  that  time  intimate  and 
affectionate  relations  with  many  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  of 
widely  varied  natures  ;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived 
is  that  this  natural  curiosity  of  growing  minds  in  regard  to  all  sub- 
jects should  be  met  by  older  people  with  a  wise  and  judicious  tol- 
erance, and  satisfied  by  a  disclosure  of  as  much  of  what  is  the 
truth,  as  the  grown  person  in  question  thinks  the  child  capable  of 
comprehending. 

Any  questioning  of  religion  is,  as  a  rule,  treated  by  the  same 
hush-do  n't-be-naughty  system.  A  little  girl  whom  I  know 
once  asked  her  mother  tliis  sufficiently  puzzling  question, 
"  Mother,  dear,  our  Lord  said  to  the  poor  thief,  *  this  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  mo  in  Paradise,'  and  then  went  down  to  hell  for 
three  days.  Now,  please  explain  to  me  how  that  was  ?"  A  friend 
suggested  that  "  a  thousand  years  with  the  Lord  were  as  one  day,'' 
and  the  child  contented  herself  with  this  answer,  whereas  if  her 
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qoMtion  had  been  waived  in  the  usual  manner,  it  would  probably 
h*ve  led  to  that  religious  brooding  from  which  children  so  often 
,  Buffer. 

Of  course,  in  the  moral  education  of  young  girla,  due  reference 

I  flbonld  be   had  to  their  charactoriatics  both  of   body  and   mind. 

I  Some  intelleota  can  digest  and  benefit  by  knowledge  which  would 

I  only  bnrdfn  and   disturb   those  less  strong,  or  those   which  are 

1  tindaly  excitable  and  imaginative.     That  which,  according  to  my 

views,  should  be  avoided,  is  a  system  of  training   from  which  all 

inittrriction,  or  at  least  all  clear   instmction,  as  to   the   rules  of 

health  and  life,  has  been  rigorously  eliminated.     A  knowledge  of 

the  laws  which  govern  physical  nature   seems  to  me  not  only  the 

L  right  of  every  thinking  being,  but  the  only  means  by  which   peo- 

L  pl«  will  ever  he  brought  to   look   simply,  wisely,  and  innocently 

I  lit  certain  fumJamentnl  fiicts,  upon  which  rests   the  whole  strnc- 

f  tore  of  oxisteuce. 

"  Will  there  never  be  a  time  when  every  mother  will  be  the 

priestess  of  her  children  and  family?  "are  words  put  into  the 

mouth  of   Milton  by  Walter  Savage  Landor.     "  Our  duties  are 

simple  and  learnt  easily.     No  sunrise  but  awakens  one  or  the 

other  of  them  into  activity  and  growth.     Boys  are  educated,  girls 

L  Kre  not;  yet  girU  should  be  educated  Brst  and  taught  the  most 

I  JRipreiuively.     These  slender  graceful  columns  are  not  only  the 

I  ornament   but  also  the  support  of  society.     Men  are  the  braver 

I  for  the  reverence  they  bear  towards  them,  and  in  them  do  they 

I  Snd  their  reward." 

There  is  no  time  in  her  life  when  an  intelligent  and  thoroughly 
I  instructed  young  girl  cannot  be  an  aid  and  inspiration  to  all  those 
I  who  foci  the  ne(«i  of  her  sympathy.  Her  brothers  will  confide 
I  in  her,  as  they  never  would  were  she  the  morally  one-sided  and 
I  i^orant  being  instanced  by  some  people  as  the  only  type  of  the 
I  nflned  and  innocent  maiden,  and  they  will  draw  from  her  a 
I  Btnmgth  and  incentive  to  all  hjgli  Hims.  and  be  illuminated  by 
I  the  light  of  a  purity  which  shines,  not  through  the  opaque 
I  medinm  of  ignorance,  but  through  the  clear  texture  of  that  lofty 
I  jnnooenm  which  is  the  choice  of  what  is  worthy,  made  by  ore 
having  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

However,  the  ignorance  of  children  can  hardly  be  reme- 
died while  the  ignorance  of  the  average  mother  remains  what  it 
DOW  is.  "  There  haa  never  been  a  girl."  says  Confucius,  "who 
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I:  1-  mj  '::-Ti:rl:.-  :':li3  zitU  sry-li  be  M^oa^ed  ms  least  as 
y»n  a«  ''*:v-.  A=.i  "rA-rb*  as  izipr^ssarrlj.  if  hoc  more  impras- 
r[7*:7  :':.ir^  th-rj  att  ti^zi:.  Her^rr:  Spencer  ays:  "  3f en 
care  c>'j2iwir3t'.Tel7  I:::Ie  f  i-r  er::ii::>2.  in  vc-aiaa*  but  Teiy  much 
for  phj-ical  r.-5aa:T.  ani  z»i  nanr^*.  aiil  &>::ni  sense.''  He  goes 
on  10  fcic  "  Hot  miLj  cor::/:es:3  d:-£s  the  blue-stocking  make 
through  hrrr  erreniiTe  knoTle^ige  of  histc-rr  ?  What  maw  erer 
fell  in  lore  ^l:h  a  woniar*  l>=i?a::5e  she  anders:.»i  Italian  ?  Where 
u  the  Rixia,  who  wasbroigh:  to  AnzeMaa's  feet,  by  her  German  ? 
But  roay  che^fa  and  laazhi'^g  era/'  he  continue?.  **  are  great  at- 
traction?. A  finely-roundei  fignre  draws  admiring  glances.  The 
lireline<»  and  good-humor  that  overflowing  health  produces  go  a 
great  wav  towards  establishing  attachments.^ 

Xow  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  average  man  does  care 
c^imparatively  little  for  erudition  in  women,  and  very  much  for 
phvsical  beauty,  goo'l  nature,  and  sound  sense,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  where  these  last  three  attributes  are  supplemented  by 
erudition,  the  cultured  man  cannot  fail  to  be  more  attracted  by 
their  owner  than  were  she  imperfectly  and  unwisely  educated. 
K/iHy  cheekH  and  laughing  eyes,  liveliness  and  good  humor,  are 
r:<;rtainly  great  attractions,  but  as  certainly  they  are  not  in  them- 
««,|v(;h  Hufllcient  to  establish  that  attraction  when  once  it  has 
^^^j,  generated,  or  to  produce  the  comprehending  companionship 
without  which  marriage  is  only  a  social  compromise.  Learning 
and  health  have  not  proved  to  be  incompatible  in  the  case  of  men  ; 
why  Mhould  thoy  be  so  in  the  case  of  women  ?  In  both  sexes  over- 
study  prrxluces  the  like  disastrous  results,  but  while  Edwin  may 
not  have  been  brought  to  his  Angelina's  feet  by  her  German, 
iif lor  Iior  rosy  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes  have  accomplished  that 
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result,  it  will  scarcely  be  supposed  that,  admitting  his  knowl- 
edge of  Oernian,  he  will  not  be  pleased  to  find  that  Angelina 
shares  this  kiiowledge  with  him.  Ko  man  ever  fell  in  love  with  a 
woman  decauj<e  she  uuderstood  Italian,  but  chis  accomplishment 
on  her  part,  granting  him  to  be  a  cultured  man,  would  not  put  a 
barrier  between  tliem  after  she  had  won  his  love,  but  would  rather 
increase  his  affection  for  her  by  adding  to  his  admiration  of  her 
physical  charm  the  delight  of  a  sympathy  in  taste.  Indeed, 
Spencer  himself  says:  "Educate  its  highly  as  jHiseible — the 
higher  the  better — providing  no  bodily  injury  ia  entailed." 
And  the  same  groat  teacher  goes  on  to  say:  "Perhaps  noth- 
ing will  BO  much  hasten  the  time  when  body  and  mind  will 
both  be  adequately  cared  for  as  a  diffusion  of  the  belief  that  the 
preservation  of  health  is  a  duty.  Few  seem  conscious  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  physical  morality." 

But  how  shall  health  be  preserved  and  physical   morality  ob- 

Biained  by  those  who  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the   laws  by  which 

i  health  and  physical  morality  are  governed  ?  A  thinking  child 
is  never  satisfied,  wlien  told  to  do  a  certain  thing  or  to  abstain 
from  doing  it,  by  the  assertion,  "  Yon  must  do  it  because  I,  your 
parent,  tell  you  that  you  must,  and  what  I  tell  you  is  right." 
They  wish  to  know  why  certain  things  are,  in  themselves,  right, 
and  it  is  justice  that  they  should  know. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  self  defence  snch  knowledge  should  be 

Lgiven  to  children.  A  mother  who  keeps  it  from  them  actaaa 
pooliahly  as  a  hypothetical  lioness  who  proceeds  to  tear  out  her 
tjonng  one's  claws,  that  they  may  be  as  harmless  as  doves, — not 

beflecting  that,  unlike  doves,  they  have  no  wings   to   bear  them 
[Out  of  the  dangers  against   which   their  claws  would  have  pro- 
MJted  them. 
In  no  case  are  ignorant  boys  or  girls  perfectly  safe,  either  witli 
^b«mselves  or  with  others. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  parents  meet  this  question,  and 
that  is  by  saying— or  thinking — "  Oh.  my  children  have  none  of 
these  horrid  tendencies !  My  children  will  never  bo  exposed  to 
aucb  dangers!"  No  mother  knows  the  tendencies  of  her  children 
until  she  has  established  between  her  and  them  an  intimate 
friendship  in  which  confidences  of  every  kind  shall  be  freely 
mnde  and  returned,  tempered  by  a  judicious  wisdom  on  her  part, 

■  — for  it  is  hardly  neoAssary  to  state  that  all  unessential  details  in 
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regard  to  facts,  whether  mental  or  physical,  should  be  reprefsed 
by  grown  people  in  their  disclosures  to  children. 

The  mother  who  reasons  that  she  has  never  had  any  unusiud 
or  abnormal  tendencies  or  temptations  herself,  and  that  therefore 
her  children  will  not  have  them,  might  be  helped  by  an  analogy 
drawn  from  the  following  scientific  fact  mentioned  by  Darwin  in 
his  '^Origin  of  Species/'  '^  A  single  bud  out  of  many  thousands 
produced  year  after  year  on  the  same  tree,  under  uniform  condi- 
tions, has  been  known  suddenly  to  assume  a  different  character ;  and 
buds  on  distinct  trees,  growing  under  different  conditions,  have 
sometimes  yielded  nearly  the  same  variety  ;  for  instance,  buds  on 
peach  trees  producing  nectarines,  and  buds  on  common  roses  pro- 
ducing moss-roses/' 

In  addition  to  the  more  serious  consequences  involved  by  such 
ignorance  it  often  causes  young  girls  to  be  placed  in  a  false  light, 
and  misjudged  for  what  are  to  them  the  most  innocent  actions 
and  statements. 

To  those  who  consider  that  a  lack  of  knowledge  constitutes 
innocence,  and  therefore  imply  that  an  embroidered  flower  is  more 
truly  innocent  than  any  thinking  child  can  ever  be,  no  matter 
what  the  amount  of  restraint  exercised  over  its  reason  and  curios- 
ity, these  views  can  hardly  seem  judicious,  but  at  least  I  venture 
to  hope  that  there  are  many  who  will  agree  with  me  in  my  belief 
that  Innocence  is  only  in  the  highest  sense  worthy  and  useful 
when  it  is  the  result  of  choice,  not  of  accident. 

Am^lie  Rites. 


A  FORECAST  OF   MR.   GLADSTONE'S 
ADMINISTRATION. 


NEW 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.  i 


"The  sitoatioa  U  the  most  complicated,  and  in  many  respects 
the  moBt  iuteroHtiDg  that  has  occarred  in  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  these  ialaiids."  In  ttieae  words  a  friend,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguiuhed  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  writes  to  me  about  the 
crisis  through  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  juat  beeo 
pusing — the  crisis  of  the  General  Elections.  Nothing  cnn  be 
more  just  than  the  estimute  of  the  sitnation  expressed  in  the 
worda  which  I  have  ]ii9t  quoted.  It  is  one  of  the  most  compli- 
c&t«d  Hiid  one  of  the  most  interesting  political  situations  that 
hiiYB  ever  occurred  in  our  Partiamontary  history.  A  grent  political 
party  bos  fallen — a  party  which  came  in  six  years  ago  fortified 
by  one  of  the  strongest  numerical  majorities  that  have  ever  in  our 
time  Bustained  un  administration.  All  through  the  course  of  the 
aix  years' Parliamont  that  majority  kept  dwindling  away.  At 
almost  every  bye-election — that  is,  an  election  caused  by  a  death, 
or  a  resignation,  or  an  appointment  to  office  of  some  kind, 
judicial  or  otherwise,  which  did  not  permit  the  retention  of  a  seut 
in  the  Hcnse  of  Commons — the  government  lost  a  vote  and  the 
oppoeitioii  under  Mr.  Qladstone  gained  one.  This  process  went 
on  to  ttjsx  and  so  far  that  the  opposition  began  to  fwl  convinced 
that  whenever  the  general  elections  came  around  Mr.  Qludstono 
would  be  snre  to  have  a  tremenrlouR,  an  overwhelming  majority 
at  the  polls.  The  elections  have  come  and  gone,  and  have  not 
jiutiSed  theKoexpectatioQs.  Tb«  Tory  government,  of  course,  was 
defeated  ;  that  everyone  on  either  side  knew  was  certain  to  be  the 
result,  bat  the  Liberals  have  not  anything  like  the  majority  they 
expected.  In  fact,  but  for  the  Irish  National  party  they  would 
not  have  any  majority  at  all — they  would  be  low  down  in  a  I 
minority.     Now,  let  us  look  »t  the  importance  of  tiiia  fact.     I  j 
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shall  do  my  best  to  look  at  it  with  the  calm,  unprejudiced  eye  of 
an  outer  observer,  if  I  can,  and  shall  try  not  to  let  my  partizaki 
feelings  guide  me  in  any  way  as  regards  my  estimate  of  realities 
and  of  the  existing  situation. 

The  Liberal  party  will  have  an  ample  majority  for  carrying 
ordinary  measures  of  reform  and  for  maintaining  themselves  in 
oflSce  and  in  power.  But  they  draw  that  majority  from  Ireland, 
and  the  first  great  reform  they  will  have  to  undertake  is  the  re- 
organization of  the  whole  system  of  Irish  government — ^in  other 
words,  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pledged  to  make  this  his 
first  important  measure.  No  one  doubts — I  least  of  all  men  am 
likely  to  doubt— the  sincerity  of  his  determination.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  accept  office  at  all  at  his  time 
of  life  but  for  his  noble  and  generous  desire  to  carry  Home  Rule  and 
so  settle  the  Irish  question.  If  he  had  a  great  English  majority 
behind  him  he  would  have  no  real  difficulty  in  accomplishing  that 
object  But  the  result  of  the  elections  suggests  some  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  not  of  the  final  triumph  of  Home  Rule — about 
that  no  reasonable  man  can  have  any  serious  doubt — but  about  the 
immediate  result.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  House  of  Lords  will 
be  greatly  emboldened  to  throw  out  a  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  fact 
that  the  majority  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  is  not  found  in  England 
or  in  Scotland  or  in  Wales,  but  in  Ireland.  I  wish  to  make  myself 
clear  upon  this  point.  A  majority  of  the  Scottish  representatives 
and  of  the  Welsh  representatives  are  undoubtedly  in  favor  of  Home 
Rule,  but  these  are  not  numerically  strong  enough  to  counter- 
balance the  numbers  of  the  English  Tories. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  not  even  yet  got  a  fair  chance  of 
ascertaining  at  an  election  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
English  people— or  even  of  the  English  voters.  In  the  mean* 
time,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  will  unquestionably  take 
courage  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  which  returns  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  Liberals  to  office  is  a  majority  composed  of  Irish 
Nationalist  members.  If  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  could  be 
induced  to  withdraw  their  support  from  Mr.  Gladstone  he  would 
have  to  go  out  of  office.  Of  course  the  groat  argument  of  the 
Anti-Home  Rulers  has  been  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
all  one,  and  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  separate  system  of  Irish 
legislation.  On  this  principle  it  would  be  logically  absurd  to  say 
that  a  majority  of  Irishmen  in  favor  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to 
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cuQQt  for  less  than  a  majority  of   Etigliehmeti.     But   tlie   Lords 

will  not  reverence  logic  or  shrink  from  ubaurdity.    They  will  say: 

"  Wo  already  knew  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  members.     We  knew 

they  wore  for  separation  uu<l  rebellion  and  flat  burglary  and  all 

the  rest  of  it.     Whut  we  wanted  to   know   was  the  opinion   of 

Great  Britain  ;  and,  lo  and  behold  you,  here  we  have   it,   in  the 

L  fact   that   Mr.  Gladetone'a  majority   is  not  drawn   from   Oreat 

I  Britain,  but  from  Ireland.     Why,  then,   should   wo  hesitate  to 

I  throw  ont  a  measure  which  has  not  the  support  of  the  majorityof 

I  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  only  the  support  of  a  majority 

I  of  onr  hereditary  enemies,  the  people  of  Ireland  ?" 

Now  undoubtedly  this  is  an  inconvenient  position  for  Mr. 
I  Gladstone  to  bo  placed  in.  The  House  of  Lorda  in  the  end  can 
asily  be  disposed  of.  Suppose  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  send  np 
I  the  Home  Rule  measure — having  carried  it  successfully  tlirough 
I  the  Comraons— the  House  of  Lords  would  no  doubt  throw  itout. 
I  What  would  Mr.  Gladstone  do  then  ?  Appeal  to  the  country 
I  Against  the  House  of  Lords,  many  people  here  have  been  saying 
I — have  another  general  election  and  see  if  the  popular  vote 
I  would  not  further  strengthen  him.  Now  in  my  opinion  Mr. 
FOtadstone  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  convinced  that  he 
will  not  allow  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  honor  and  glory  of  dic- 
tating to  the  country  the  time  when  there  is  to  be  a  general  re- 
election of  a  representative  chamher.  Whatever  ho  may  do,  that 
t  I  feel  convinced  he  will  not  do.  He  can  send  up  a  new  Homo 
IRule  Bill  in  theoest  session — the  same  bill  cannot  be  introduced 
J  twice  in  one  session — and  then  if  the  House  of  Lords  should 
I  threaten  to  reject  it  a  second  time  he  can  retaliate  on  the  House 
I  with  the  menace  of  the  creation  of  new  peers — a  sufficient  nnm- 
ir  of  now  peers  to  out-top  the  combined  numerical  strength  of 
f  those  who  are  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  Whtn  once  a  Prime  Min- 
I  later  can  make  announcement  that  the  Sovereign  has  authorized 
L  him  to  nndertake  a  fresh  creation  of  peers  for  a  special  purpose 
^  there  is  an  end  to  the  controversy.  The  existing  peers  hold  out 
I  no  longer.  Why  should  they  ?  What  would  be  the  good  ? 
I  The  measure  which  they  detested  would  be  carried  in  either 
-only  if  they  stood  out  they  would  have  to  submit  to  the 
I  introduction  of  a  crowd  of  new  peers  into  their  sacred 
I  chamber.  The  threat  therefore  is  quite  enough.  The  "gone 
Lcoon"  of  the  peerage  always  comes  down.     The  menace  has  never 
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been  made  in  my  days.  It  was  last  made  as  a  means  of  compel- 
ling the  peers  to  pass  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
anything  of  the  kind  in  1892. 

Therefore  I  take  it  for  granted  that  when  the  end  comes  the 
peers  will  quietly  give  in  and  allow  the  Home  Rule  measure  to 
pass.  In  the  meantime^  however^  there  must  be  a  delay  if,  as  I 
fully  expect,  the  House  of  Lords  should  muster  up  the  courage  to 
throw  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  its  first  presentation  to  them. 
Then  Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably  call  an  early  sitting  of  the 
next  session  and  bring  in  the  bill  again.  But  something  could  Be 
done  in  the  meantime,  and  that  is  just  the  question  which  I  wish 
my  readers  to  consider.  We  suppose  the  House  of  Lords  to  have 
thrown  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  its  first  introduction.  What 
can  Mr.  Gladstone  propose  to  do  in  the  meantime  ? 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  explain  to  American  readers  that 
our  way  of  conducting  an  election  here  is  quite  unlike  anything 
known  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  hold  our  general  elections 
on  one  and  the  same  day  througliout  these  two  islands  ;  wc  do  not 
anywhere  close  the  public  houses,  but  on  the  contrary  we  leave 
them  open  and  in  full  swing  ;  and  we  allow  to  a  voter  as  many 
votes  as  he  has  property  or  other  qualification  to  secure  to  him. 
A  voter  in  England  may  have  a  vote  out  of  his  place  of  business 
in  the  City  of  London — the  city,  properly  so  called — that  part  of 
Ijondon  which  is  under  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  lie  may  have  another  vote  for  his  dwelling-house  in  the 
West  End  of  London.  He  has  perhaps  a  country  house  in  one  of 
the  shires,  and  he  has  a  vote  because  of  that.  He  may  have 
two  or  three  country  houses,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  vote  for  each 
in  the  electoral  division  to  which  it  belongs.  He  has  a  shooting 
place  in  Scotland — and  he  gets  a  vote  in  the  Scottish  division  for 
that.  He  has  a  hunting  place  in  one  of  the  great  English  hunt- 
ing counties,  and  he  has  a  vote  for  that.  There  is  no  limit  but 
the  limit  of  property  and  possession  to  the  number  of  votes  a  man 
may  have  in  these  countries.  Our  system  of  allowing  the  elections 
to  be  held  on  all  manner  of  different  days  makes  this  plurality  of 
votes  a  substantial  reality.  A  voter  thus  happily  endowed  has 
plenty  of  time  to  make  practical  use  of  his  privilege. 

The  late  elections  have  covered  something  like  a  fortnight  of 
time.     According  to  our  electoral  law  the  writs  or  warrants  for 
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■the  boIdiQg  of  eiectioiia  are  iseaed  by  the  Speaker  at  WeBtminster 

■and  are  sent  to  hII  the  coustitaencies.     They  are  not  quite  inde- 

ftt«miinHte  as  to  time — the  elections  muat  be  taken  within  a  smaller 

Ittamberof  daya   iu  boron ghe  and   a  larger  nunilwr  of  days  in 

BcountieB.     But  the  law  is  sufficiently  vague  to  leave   a  very  con- 

Isiderable  margin  of  days  at  the  discretion  of  the  locul  autliorities. 

Ill  you  are  a  uandidute  for  a  parliamentary  seat  in    Oreal    Britain 

■sr  Ireland  yon  may  be  elected  on    the   tirut  or  second   day   this 

".  while  yoar  friond  and  colleague   in  a  parliamentary  party 

ftdo«8  not  have  his  fate  decided  until  the  end  of  the  week   foUow- 

Ifaig.     The  local  authorities  are  usually  supportfrs  of  tbi*  party  in 

ftpower,  and  they  will  naturally  fix  ibe  days  of  voting  to   suit  the 

0  of  their  own  friends.     Thereforo   wo   may   be  sure 

ut  if  in  BOMiB  county  division  rather  remote  from  London  there 

enreral  voters  who  live  habitually  in  London,  and  who  hare 

B  divisions  near  Loudon,  the  arrangements  will  be  so  made 

a  Lhem  ample  time  l.o  get  dowit  to   the  remoter  eoustitu- 

I  record  their  votes.     In  this  way  the  plurality   of  votes 

B  to  be  a  seriouB  thing.     A  return  of  majorities  is  only  a  re- 

«m  of  a  majoritv  of  votes  and  not  of  a  majority  of  voters.     It  ia 

tquite  pouible  to  have  a  majority  of  votes   without  a  majority  of 

moters.     Itistjuite  possible  to  have  a   political   party  sent  into 

wwer  by  a  majority  of  votes  without  a  majority  of  voters, 

I  uovd  hardly  point  out  that  this  tells  heavily  against  the 
Liberal  party.  The  great  strength  of  that  party  ia  found  in  the 
Kvorking  democracy — and  tbo  artisans  in  the  towns  and  the  puns- 
^nt«  on  the  lands  do  not  as  a  rule  have  many  different  proper- 
■iea,  and  many  different  parks  and  pleaaances  in  England,  and 
[•liootiug-boxes  in  Scotland  and  flshing-Iodgesin  Wales,  and  town- 
's in  the  West  End  of  Ixiudon.  Therefore  there  has  boen  of 
hto years  a  strong  wave  of  popular  feeling  swelling  up  against  this 
alnrol  vote  system  wliich  gives  plurality  to  property  and  to  prop- 
arty  only  ;  and  it  lias  taken  the  definite  form  of  demand  for  the 
by«t«iu  of  One  Man,  One  Vote.  The  first  great  reform,  nfter 
nome  Rale,  to  which  the  Radical  party  will  apply  itself  will  be 
Uie  reform  which  gives  to  each  man,  rich  or  poor,  one  vote  and 
pne  Tott)  only.  We  ehnlt  no  doubt  come  to  have  alt  our  general 
s  held  on  the  same  day  :  but  if  we  had  got  rid  of  the  plur- 
blity  of  votes  the  one  day  for  all  the  electiona  would  be  a  matter 
^f  very  minor  importanc*-. 
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Another  necessary  and  imperatiye  reform  is  a  change  in  the 
system  of  registration.  ''  Tedious  it  were  to  tell^  and  hard  to 
hear,''  as  Shakespeare's  Petruchio  says,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain to  American  readers  the  tortuosities  of  our  registration  sys- 
tem— the  system  of  record  which  finally  affirms  a  man's  right  to 
have  a  vote.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  although  a  voter  may  be 
perfectly  entitled  to  his  vote  he  has  to  fight  his  corner  and  prove 
his  case  at  every  annual  registration,  or  he  loses  his  vote — if  any  one 
objects  to  having  his  vote  recorded.  It  is  an  annual  case  of  prov- 
ing over  and  over  again  your  right  to  what  is  your  own.  Now 
what  the  Liberals  say  is — it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  local  au- 
thorities to  secure  a  man's  right  whether  he  is  able  to  attend  the 
registration  court  and  bear  witness  to  it  or  not.  The  local  au- 
thorities have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  whether  a  man  is  or  is 
not  bound  to  pay  so  much  a  year  in  taxes  and  so  much  a  year  in 
poor-rates.  They  take  very  good  care  that  each  person  so  liable 
shall  pay  up  his  taxes  and  his  rates. 

Now  all  the  Liberals  ask  is  that  the  same  parental  authority 
which  kindly,  but  firmly,  ascertains  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not 
liable  to  pay  so  much  to  the  State  and  the  parish,  and  finding 
him  liable  does  at  once  proceed  to  enforce  the  liability,  shall  also 
take  care  that  if  his  name  ought  to  appear  on  the  list  of 
voters,  his  name  shall  appear  there  without  any  cost,  trouble, 
or  loss  of  time  on  his  part.  Not  a  very  unreasonable  demand 
in  the  way  of  reform,  most  Americans  would  doubtless  say. 
No;  not  a  very  unreasonable  demand,  but  a  demand  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  country  where  whole  masses  of  voters 
among  the  poorer  classes  are  disfranchised  every  year  because 
they  have  not  the  time  to  look  after  the  business  of  their  regis- 
tration and  the  opponents  of  their  political  party  find  time 
enough  to  organize  an  opposition  to  their  registration  in  their 
absence.  The  two  reforms  I  have  spoken  of  would  give  expres- 
sion for  the  first  time  to  the  real  political  sentiments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  England. 

As  I  write,  just  after  the  elections  are  over,  or  practically  over, 
there  are  two  opinions  among  members  of  the  Liberal  party — ^I 
speak  now  of  genuine  Liberals.  There  are  a  few  men  who  think 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  do  wisely  to  put  off  Home  Rule  for  a 
short  time  and  to  pass  a  measure  for  One  Man,  One  Vote,  and 
another  measure  for  improved  registration,  and  having  Becnred 
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^  tbese  reforms  as  a  prelimitmry  comlitioti  then  to  bring  in  the 

Home  Rule  Bill.     01  course,  if  we  had  these  preliminary  reforms 

Lfaased  the  Home  Rule  Bill  would    be  a  foi'cgone  conclusion.     I 

■know  that  Radicals  as  advanced  as  Mr.  La  bo  no  fa  ere,  for  example, 

« in  fa?or  of  this  coarse  of  proceeding.     Therefore  I  feel  bound 

ftto  treat  the  euggestion  with   all   mauuer  of  seriousness  and  all 

lanner  of  roapoct.     Nevertheless  it  will  not  do,  and  I  feel  con- 

rioced  that  Mr.  Oladatono  baa  no  intention  of  adopting  any  such 

n'Oourse  of  policy.     Home   Rule   must  come  on  before  anything 

else.  Mr.  Olitdstone  lost  office  for  the  sake  of  Home  Rule,  he  has 

[ained  office  because  of  Homo  Rule  and  he  knows  that  the  people 

\'  of  Ireland,  and  the  vast  Irish  populatiou  of  the  United  8t&tes  and 

Canada  and  Australia,  look  to  him  to  inaugurate  his   return  to 

power  by  introducing  a  measure  for  the  setting  up  of  Home  Rule 

in  Ireland.     I   take   it  for  grantud  that  this  is  what  he  will  do. 

On  that  point   I  cannot  admit  into  my  own  mind  any  manner  of 

doubt.       But  there  is  not  the  slightest   reiison   why,   when  his 

mill Utry  gets  to  actual  work,  hesliould  not   himself   introduce  a 

EEome  Rule  scheme  on  one  day,  and  others  of   his  colleagues  ia- 

ptroduce  a  One  Man,  One   Vote  bill  and  a  reformed  registration 

fbill  the  same  day  or  the  day  after.       The  bills  could   then  follow 

D  each  other's  steps  easily  enough,  and  if   Mr.  QIadtitone  should 

^otbe  able  to  force  his  Homo  Kiilis  Bill  through  the  House  of 

tLordsouthe  very  first  rush,  he  might  easily  secure  the  passing 

of  the  other  measures  which  would  make  Home  Rule,  at  the  next 

time  of  its  introduction,  a  matter  of  certainty  and  of  easy  success. 

There  ia  anothor  way  of  doing  the  work.     Mr.  Gladstone  may 

■  bring  in  a  Home  Rule  hill  in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parlia- 

He  hiis  majority  enough — quite  enough— to  carry  hi.  bill 

■through  the  ETouse  o(  Commons.     It  goes  np  to  the  Tjords,  and 

ihe  Lords,  as  I  have  said,  reject  it.     Thou  Mr.   (lladstone  could 

all  another  session  very  early,  and  bring  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill 

;  and  m«iantime  the  country  would  bo   roused   to  such  an 

tgitAtion  against  tlie  House  of  Lords  that  the   peers   would   feel 

iey  must  either  give  in  or  give  out.    The  peers  would   feel — 

Must  know — that  if  they  were  to   carry  resistance  any   farther. 

"thero  would  be  an  uprising  of  public  opinion  before   which   the 

UoDseof  Lords  would  go  down  like  an  Alpine  village   before  an 

Anlan«be.     The  House  of  Lords,  as  a  political  institution,  holds 

«D  to  existence  bjr  a  ver;  sleuder  thread.     We  all  remember  the 
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story  of  the  very  old  lady  who  talked  to  Fontenelle,  still  older, 
about  the  kindliness  of  death  in  having  passed  them  oyer  for  so 
long  a  time.  "  Hush,  madame/'  Fontenelle  replied ;  **  don't  re- 
mind Death — he  may  only  have  forgotten  us/'  I  should  think 
the  saner  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  feel  somewhat  as 
Fontenelle  felt,  and  would  be  inclined  to  urge  that  public  opinion 
might  not  be  compelled  to  remember  the  existence  of  the  hered- 
itary chamber. 

By  such  a  process  as  this,  Home  Rule  might  be  carried  even 
without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  full  operation  of  such 
measures  as  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  One  Man,  One 
Vote  and  the  much-needed  reform  in  the  system  of  registration. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment, when  it  has  fairly  settled  itself  in  ofSce,  will  introduce  all 
three  reforms  as  nearly  as  possible  side  by  side.  When  I  say  as 
nearly  as  possible  side  by  side,  I  mean  that  I  hope  and  believe  the 
first  place  will  be  given  to  Home  Rule,  the  next  to  One  Man,  One 
Vote,  and  the  third  to  a  better  system  of  registration.  Then  if 
the  Lords  throw  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill — or  rather,  I  should  say, 
when  the  Lords  had  thrown  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill — ^the  other 
measures  of  reform  might  be  carried.  The  Lords  would  hardly 
venture  to  reject  three  great  popular  measures  in  one  session,  and 
there  would  be  easy  work  for  the  Liberals  in  the  following  year. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  the  kind  of  talk  which 
has  been  Iieard  lately  among  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Tory 
government.  It  has  been  heard  even  from  the  mouths  of  prac- 
tical Tory  politicians,  who  ought  to  know  much  better.  Why, 
they  ask,  should  Lord  Salisbury  resign  ?  Why  should  he  regard 
a  vote  of  no-confidence  or  a  vote  of  censure  passed  against  him 
by  a  majority  of  forty-two  ?  Forty-two  is  not  a  very  great  ma- 
jority, as  numbers  in  Parliament  now  go.  Why  should  he  not 
stick  on  and  refuse  to  leave  office  until  some  definite  and  practical 
measure  of  his  is  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The 
younger  Pitt  sat  on,  supported  by  his  Sovereign,  in  defiance  of 
many  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  So  he  did  ;  but  we 
have  a  good  deal  outgrown  the  times  of  the  younger  Pitt;  and 
the  present  Sovereign  of  England  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  try 
to  revive  the  arbitrary  days  of  George  the  Third.  The  time  when 
any  Sovereign  could  venture  to  uphold  a  defeated  ministry  against 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  expired  with  George  the 
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Fonrth — or,  at  all  oventa,  with  William  the  Fourth.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  Queen  Victoria,  who  has  been  the  model 
'  of  a  constitutional  soveroign,  will  not  listen  for  one  moment  to 
t  the  craiy  suggestions  which  eome  speakers  and  writers,  who  pro- 
I  itm  to  be  devoted  loyalists,  aro  spontaneously  offering  to  her. 
Nor  do  I  believe  for  an  instant  that  Lord  Saliabiiry  or  Mr.  Balfour 
could  bo  influenced  by  such  preposterous  counsel.  I  am  writing 
in  anticipation  of  events,  but  T  venture  thus  far  to  assume  the 
■train  of  the  prophet.  There  will  be  no  attempt  made  to  set 
aside  by  ministerial  pertinacity  or  by  royal  will  the  decision  of 
tlio  conatiMtoucieflof  Great  Britnin  and  Ireland.  Whatever  else 
may  happen,  that  will  not  happen.  There  will  be  ever^-  effort 
made,  of  conrse,  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives,  to  prevent  the 
Liberal  majority  from  carrying  out  their  purposes  of  reform,  but 
it  will  be  by  side  strokes,  and  not  by  a  coup  d'  /lal. 

There  is  one  possibility  which  nobody  here  seems  to  be  conaid- 
1  ering,  bnt  which  yet  I  venture  to  think  Is  worthy  of  conaideratinn. 
]  How,  if  the  Tory  statesmen  were  to  admit  that  their  Local  Gov- 
I  amment  Bill  for  Ireland,  introdnced  and  abandoned  laet  session, 
[  hud  fulled  togivcBatii>faction  to  Parliament  and  were  to  undertake 
[  to  bring  in  »  much  wider  bill,  with  an  intimation — sent  round  by 
f  whisper  and  by  privale  interview — that  it  might  bo  hammered  in 
I  committee  into  a  genuine  measure  of  Home  Rule,  which  lliey,  the 
I  Tories,  could  easily  pass  through  the  House  of  Lords  ?  The  Honse 
I  of  Ijords  would  swallow  anything  coining  from  a  Tory  government, 
I  and  so  all  trouble  would  be  saved. 

Were  Diaraeli   living   now,   and   in  any  manner  of  physical 
I  strength,  this.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  is  the  way  in  which  he 
I  would  manage  to  outflank  hia  opponents.     This  is  exactly  what 
.  he  did,  when,  having  in   1866  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone's  Tteform 
Bill  by  the  aid   of   some  secessionist  Liberals  and  turned  Mr. 
Gladstone  out  of  office,  he  himself  in  1867   brought  iti  another 
reform  bill  and  carried  it  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright.     Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright  wanted  a  good  measure 
of  snffragfl  reform  and  did  not  uare  whn  carried  it  as  long  aa  it 
wMcarried.     Mr,  Gladstone  now  want^  to  see  Home  Rnle  car- 
ried, and  does  not,  I  am  sure,  care  who  haa  the  nominal  honor  of 
carrying  it,   if  only  it  is  carrieil.     But  then,  Disraeli  has  long 
been  dead,  and  I^ord  Salisbury  is  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
§]>arty.  Jpstin  McCakthy. 
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BT  MBS.  AMELIA  E.  BABB. 


As  NATIONS  become  civilized,  they  natarally  abrogate  the 
cnmbrous  ceremonials  with  which  barbarism  impedes  the  machin- 
ery of  government,  and  as  individuals  become  caltared  and  intel- 
lectual, they  throw  off  with  spontaneous  impatience  the  swad- 
dling bands  of  formal  society.  Every  community  now  has  a  goodly 
number  of  these  Social  Dissenters — men  and  women  who  are  '^  not 
in  society/'  and  who  are  neither  pained  nor  shamed  by  the  fact, 
but  rather  avow  it  with  the  complaisance  of  clever  people  who 
have  found  out  a  fraud. 

These  Social  Dissenters  are  by  no  means  from  the  unknown  or 
unimportant  classes.  They  are  usually  people  of  distinction,  who 
live  well,  dress  fashionably,  pay  their  bills,  are  blameless  in  char- 
acter, courteous,  hospitable,  and  with  notaint  of  cynicism  in  their 
nature ;  yet  they  '*  save  themselves ''  from  their  fellows,  and,  with- 
out explanations  or  regrets,  refuse  to  add  one  more  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  persons  leading  a  life  that  has  no  attractions  for  them. 

If  asked  for  the  "  why  and  wherefore  "  of  their  conduct  they 
find  reasons  '*  plenty  as  blackberries.  "  They  assert  that ''  Society  " 
fills  life  with  imaginary  duties ;  that  it  permits  no  ideals,  but  levels 
all  to  the  same  plane ;  giving  no  more  regard  to  the  brightest  in- 
tellect than  to  the  mental  tag-rag  who  fringe  its  dinner-tables 
and  drawing-rooms  ;  that  it  forces  all  the  world  into  the  circum- 
ference of  a  gibus-hat ;  and  yet,  that  its  social  joys  are  the  real 
social  penalties,  and  an  invitation  to  a  great  many  entertainment 
a  far  worse  thing  than  to  be  excluded  from  all  them.  They  ask 
why  they  should  leave  their  own  occupations  and  break  through 
their  own  habits  to  accept  the  hours,  the  cooking,  and  the 
friends  of  others,  when  all  conversation  is  frowned  down  by 
Society  which  is  not  so  placidly  commonplace  as  to  be  incapable 
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of  offending  any  one's  prejudioes,  likea,  or  dislikes  ;  whero  indeed 
conversation  is  on  such  n  dead  level  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
talk  at  itll,  only  to  smile,  utter  interjections  and  appear  to  be 
amnaed.  Besides  these  and  many  other  minor  counts,  they  finally 
declare  Society's  ethical  judgments  to  be  narrow,  phansaical,  and 
often  very  nnjust  ;  while  it  accepts  constantly  conventionalities, 
s  the  place  of  the  moat  important  realities. 

But  as  a  rule  there  are  few  conditions  in  life  which  are  not 

kany-sided  and  capable  of  being  defended  on  every  side.     And 

9  must  first  notice  that  social  secesaionsts  are  expecting  Society 

p  bfl  what  Society  never  purposes  or  wishes  to  be,  and  that  there- 

I  they  might  as  justly  complain  that  a  man   is  a  hedger  or 

litoher  when   he  might  be  a  poet  or  a  preacher.     Society  never 

t  set  itself  to  bo  good  or  great.     It  has  no  higher  mission  than 

0  promote  social  pleasure  and  order,  and  the  qiiali  float  ions  it  re- 

jUtres  are  not  piety  or  intellect,  but  the  ability  to  dress  well,  to 

by  a  great  deal  about  nothing,  to  lead  a  dance,  to  keep  every 

Hittieof  the  rigid  traditional  law  of  uniformities,  and  in  all  dis- 

Mited  questions,  or  doubtful  positions,  to  imitate  that  truly  great 

md  wise  man,  the  Levite,  rather  than  the  officious,  demonstrative 

iamaritan. 

We  must,  of  course,  admit  that  this  is  a  low  moral  and  intel- 
Ktnal   plane,   but    it   is   a   plane    which  satisfies   the    aspirn- 
[fions  and  capabilities  of  the  majority  who  tarry  there  ;  and  all 
things  En  life  are  not  O'pmlly  happy  and  jnstifiable.     looked  at  in 
relation  to  th9  needs  of  individual  soiils,  society  dutiesdoseem  to  be 
Dtt«r  vanity  :  aud,  of  course,  we  all  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  bet- 
ter thing  to  be  a  bishop  than  a  dancing  master;  yet  if  dancing 
tnaBters  are   necessary,  then  one  office  is  as  exactly  right  and 
moral  M  the  other.     And  no  one  is  compelled  to  become  a  society 
ttn  or  a  society   woman ;  but  what  a  vast  number  of  people 
ronld  bo  at  a  loss  how  to  drcisa  thcmgelves.  and  what  to  do  with 
tenaelTes,  if  Society  did  not  deviae  their  clothing,  their  habits, 
itieir  pleasures,  and  the  most  trivial  details  of   their  lives  for 
tbemi 

Nor  is  this  social  dictation  altogether  a  bad  thing  for  the 
world.  We  have  only  to  remember  the  number  of  silly,  ignorant, 
aelftsb,  self-willnj  people  loose  and  at  leisure,  and  imagine  them 
going  np  and  down  and  to  and  fro  in  the  world  with  their  own 
natural  tastes  and  tempers,  and  indulging  these  without  regard 
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to  the  feelings  aud  rights  of  others,  and  we  shoald  qniokly  under- 
stand that  there  are  cases  in  which  individaality  would  cease  to 
be  the  charming  and  desirable  thing  it  is  supposed  to  be.  And 
then  we  shoald  cordially  admit  that  it  is  an  ezoellent  thing  for 
Fashionable  Society  to  take  charge  of  this  element  and  manage  it 
witli  the  tight  rein  of  its  unwritten  but  inexorable  laws. 

For^  asa  rule,  if  people  submit  to  this  kind  of  chaperonage,  it 
is  evidence  that  they  require  it — that  they  are  of  that  large  ma- 
jority of  average  men  and  women  who  are  never  confounded  by 
the  great  enigmas  of  life  nor  ambitious  of  its  highest  duties,  nor 
yet  capable  of  its  widest  liberties  ;  though  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  cleverer  sort  make  of  the  very  limitations  of  Society  an 
effectual  freedom,  it  being  a  truth,  to  those  willing  to  take  this 
kind  of  truth,  that  much  may  be  gaiued  by  giving  up  a  little. 

For  if  a  man  or  woman  dress  rigorously  in  the  mode,  pay 
the  social  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  speak  in  the  regulation  social 
shibboleth,  then  he  or  she  may  take  a  considerable  latitude.  A 
man  may  be  soured  to  the  core  of  his  nature,  cynical  and  sensual, 
but  it  is  not  the  business  of  Society  to  notice  these  things,  if  only 
he  observe  the  decencies  of  life,  wear  the  regulation  costume,  and 
show  himself  occasionally  in  the  proper  drawing-rooms  ;  and  a 
woman  who  transacts  her  Sunday  church  exercise  regularly,  and 
observes  all  the  greater  or  lesser  laws  of  Society,  is  not  expected 
to  render  an  account  of  her  private  life  to  the  respectable  world, 
whose  business  is  only  with  the  appearing  side  of  things. 

This  position  brings  us  to  the  ethics  of  Society,  which  are 
constantly  affirmed  to  be  unjust,  unmerciful,  and  not  always  vir- 
tuous. Society,  however,  never  pretends  to  be  a  teacher  of  mo- 
rality. Tliat  is  tlie  office  of  religion  and  of  law.  Society  con- 
tents itself  with  making  scapegoats  of  such  of  its.  members  as 
outrage  public  opinion  by  being  found  out.  An  obvious  example 
is  the  case  of  any  woman  who  is  known  to  have  broken  the  law  of 
purity.  Religion  forgives  her.  Society  never  forgives  her.  It  for- 
gives her  partner  in  sin,  without  even  requiring  that  he  shall  sin  no 
more ;  but  for  her  it  has  no  pardon  and  no  palliation.  For  socially 
it  is  not  a  question  of  relative  guilt ;  it  is  one  entirely  of  social 
considerations  ;  and  Societ/s  verdict  is  in  accordance  therewith. 
There  is  a  redundancy  of  women  ;  they  are  less  important  than 
men ;  they  are  more  easily  hit,  and  they  are  not  as  able  to  strike 
back ;  therefore,  through  the  woman.  Society  makes  testimony 
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to  the  fact  that  it  wiabea  to  reco^ize  tho  moralitiea  it  bae  been 
powarleas  to  enforce.  It  cudhoI  always  be  vlrtaous,  but  it  can 
occaaionally  Bacrificea  young  kiii,  or  send  some  poor  scapegoat 
intotbe  wildernesa  of  ite  oblivion.  This,  truly,  is  not  the  code  of 
tbe  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  theu  the  social  code  is  not  divine,  it  is 
bnman.  And  it  is  perhaps  well  that  the  two  differ,  else  the  lower 
might  debase  the  higher  ;  and  it  is  better  for  humanity  to  have 
I  loine  ideally  high  standard,  though  they  never  reach  it,  than  one 
so  low  that  it  may  be  reached  every  day. 

Still,  aa  a  rule,  the  Decalogue  stands  as  a  finality,  and  the 

i  morals  of  society  have  been  gradually  uplifted  by  this  fact.  Many 

can  remember  a  time  when  it  was  rather  fiishionable  for  vice  to 

swagger  in  tho  face  of  virtue;  now  the  social  law  demands  that 

vice  wear  a  mask  and  a  robe  of  some  decent  kind.     Whatever 

broad  road  of  sin  is  followed  by  its  members  privately,  in  public 

I  all  Society's    ways  must  be  ways  of  decency,  and  all  its  paths 

'  must  be  proper ;  and  those  who  defy  this  command  are  very  apt 

I  to  be  scapegoated  as  examples  of  social  morality. 

Of  course,  every  one  is  aware  that  the  scapegoats  of  society 
I  are  seldom  any   worse   than   the  other  goats,  and  that  they  are 
I  often  unjustly  chosen.     Perhaps  they  have  only  offended  against 
i  prejudice  or  deeply-rooted   custom,  and  have  to  take  the 
I  oonaeqnences.     But  that  contingency  is  in  the  contract ;  for  So- 
I  oiety  has  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  self-defence,  and  must 
L  protect  itself  against  whatever  it  conceives  to   be  injurious  to 
I  itjwlf.      To  be  sure,  this  is  very  sad,  but  not  sadder  than  many 
things  in  life  ;  and  as  the  Scriptures  teach  us  that  one  sinner  has 
DO  right  to  complin  of  the  favor  shown  another  sinner,  we  must 
infer  a  fundamental   justice  in  the  position,  whose  roots  may  be 
behind  this  existence.     One  comfort  remains   to  these  unfor- 
tunates— they  may  reflect  that  they  have,  and  always  have  had. 
many  companions ;  and  that  after  awhile  they  will  not  feel  nearly 
u  Dohappy  as  lliey  expected  to  feel ;  nay,  they  may  even  come 
\  to  consider  their  banishment  as  an  enfrnnchisement. 

With  an  instinctive  justice  Society  pounces  upon  literary 
I  offenders,  because  it  apprehends  literary  immorality  to  bo  a 
I  powerful  incentive  to  social  immorality.  Hence  tho  wnlers  of 
I  ancloanly  literature  are  scapegoated— and  very  properly  so — with 
rlittle  ceremony.  For  Society  may  tolerate  a  man  who  breaks  all 
I  tbe  ten  commandments  in  private  ;  hut  it  will  not  suffer  the  man 
TOL.  CLV,— NO.  430.  20 
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who  describes  the  breaking  of  them  in  a  book.  Society  may  hold 
it  no  social  crime  to  covet  all  a  neighbor's  possessions,  but  it  does 
hold  it  a  crime  for  a  novelist  to  covet  an  imaginary  wife.  And 
there  is  a  positive  and  evident  justice  in  this  estimate.  For  it  is 
the  object  of  Society  to  keep  respectable  on  the  saiface,  therefore 
it  will  not  tolerate  those  who  seek  below  its  surface  for  the  sins  it 
does  not  indorse  publicly.  So  then,  if  an  author  use  his  imagin- 
ation to  penetrate  social  depths,  and  there  beget  all  kinds  of 
murders  and  adulteries  and  human  monsters,  he  deserves  the 
social  ostracism  that  is  sure  to  be  given  him.  Society  then — 
though  it  acts  from  lower  and  more  partial  aims  than  the  Dec- 
alogue—is a  moral  and  conserving  agent ;  and  a  law  unto  many 
who  would  heed  no  other  law  half  so  well. 

We  must  thank  Society  also  for  preventing  much  offensive, 
ill-conditioned  personality.  It  teaches  the  young  and  foolish 
some  decent  self-restraint.  Let  us  imagine  girls  of  sixteen  dis- 
daining the  usual  dress  and  usual  forms  of  civility,  and  inflicting 
on  the  world  tlieir  own  crude,  undisciplined  individuality ;  yawn- 
ing in  the  faces  of  all  who  bored  them,  admiring  with  the  naivete 
of  young  savages,  '*  saying  just  what  they  thought," — that  is, 
pleasing  themselves  without  any  consideration  for  others — and  we 
shall  be  ready  to  admit  the  superiority  of  the  Society  girls  who 
have  boon  taught  to  suppress  their  spontaneity,  who  have  them- 
Helves  well  in  hand,  who  give  themselves  to  their  company,  and 
play  tlieir  part  graciously  and  without  a  trip — the  girls  who 
undorHtand  les  convenances  and  obey  them,  who  do  not  '*  take  up 
caiisuH  **  or  make  their  philanthropy  conspicuous,  who  have  no 
extreme  views,  whose  passions  are  small,  whose  prejudices  are 
mild  and  lady-like,  and  who  can  pay  court  to  the  fortunate  or 
HJirink  from  the  unfortunate  with  an  equally  charming  frank- 
noKH. 

For  we  must  consider  that  as  yet  the  people  capable  of  dwell- 
ing alone  with  their  own  souls,  and  with  the  immortal  part  of 
other  Houls,  are  in  the  minority.  The  majority  abhor  solitude  ; 
they  fincl  anything  better  than  their  own  company.  To  think  ! 
to  read  !  to  be  alone  !  These  three  things  are  intolerable  to  people 
who  love  the  world  and  the  fashion  thereof.  And  if  it  gives  any 
men  or  women  satisfaction  to  dress,  to  eat,  to  talk,  and  to  amuse 
themselves  precisely  as  a  crowd  of  other  people  dress,  eat,  talk, 
and  amuse  themselves  ;  if  they  prefer  to  merge  their  own  natures 
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and  tastes  and  lives  in  the  general  mass  of  Society ;  to  tarn  night 
into  day  ;  to  sit  long  hoars  over  a  single  meal ;  to  dress  half  a 
dozen  times  in  twenty-four  hours ;  to  make  penitential  drives  in 
the  park  and  spin  round  half  the  night  in  a  temperature  of  ninety 
degrees  ;  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  a  '* set''  in  the  world,  and  by 
a  crowd  of  lazy,  impudent  servants  in  their  homes — if  they  like 
this  kind  of  thing,  then  Society  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  will  like. 
And  surely  common  justice  demands  that  each  person  be  per- 
mitted to  seek  happiness  in  the  form  he  or  she  thinks  most 
satisfactory,  whether  it  be  in  the  union  and  sympathy  of  a  crowd, 
or  in  the  peace  of  an  individual  friendship  with  nature  and 
books.  For  in  respect  that  society  is  what  it  is,  it  is  a  very  good 
life;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  not  more  spiritual  and  intellectual, 
it  is  a  very  poor  life.  And  yet,  perhaps,  some  power  intrinsically 
better  could  be  better  done  without. 

Amelia  E.  Babb. 


A  PLAIN  TALK  ON  THE  DRAMA. 

BY  RICHARD  MANSFIELD. 


There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  order  of  things 
has  been  relegated  to  a  back-shelf  in  an  obscure  comer,  where 
none  but  antiquarians,  bookworms,  and  historians  will  care  to 
meddle  with  it.  The  man  who  attempts  to  play  **  Faoet  '*  or 
'^  Macbeth  "  or  '^  Hamlet/'  tout  simplefnent,  without  all  the  ac- 
cessories which  accompany,  say^  a  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  will 
be  very  drearily  left  alone. 

Strong  and  sincere  acting,  from  the  mind  and  from  the 
heart,  simple  and  true,  honest  and  earnest,  goes  by  unnoticed. 
We  must  have  something  eccentric.  Oat  of  the  Japanese  craze, 
the  aesthetic  craze,  the  craze  for  the  quaint  and  the  radically 
hideous,  were  born  some  strange  things,  and  the  shades  of 
Edmund  Kean  and  of  Garrick  shrank  back  into  dark  corners. 

The  actor  rarely  now  depends  upon  his  acting.  He  must  be  a 
diplomat  and  a  courtier  too  ;  he  must  placate  a  hundred  people 
who  write  and  thousands  who  entertain  ;  he  must  be  a  thing  to 
be  gaped  at  and  wondered  at  ;  he  must  loll  and  pose  in  drawing- 
rooms,  and  be  a  snob  and  a  sycophant,  or  he  is  very  likely  to  fail. 
His  speech  must  be  different  to  that  of  any  earthly  human  being, 
and  far  from  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  he  must,  if  he 
hold  up  any  mirror  at  all,  make  it  like  unto  our  familiar  nursery 
tea-pot,  in  which  we  saw  our  little  forms  and  faces  strangely  and 
marvellously  spread  out  and  distorted.  The  extravagant — the 
absurdly  extravagant — productions  (as  they  are  named)  have 
frightened  away  all  comers.  The  young  and  ambitious  actor  dare 
not,  as  of  old,  launch  into  Shakespeare,  unless  he  have  some 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  lose  in  one  venture ;  and  what 
young  man  has  ? 
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7^  criUcg  have  been  thu  same  in  all  times  ;  they  linye  always 
found  fault,  it's  their  privilege  uad  their  business.  Read  the  re- 
views of  Kean 'a  Richard  III.  and  see  how  harshly  they  treated  him; 
and  IB  any  mau  great  antil  Ijo  is  dead  or  as  good,  or  as  bad,  oe 
dead  ?  Viai  the  pviple  ia  the  oldeu  times  catm, — thepeoplt ;  they 
crowded  the  house  aud  they  crowded  the  stage,  and  the  man  who 
stirred  them  and  thrilled  them  was  a  hero.  To-day  he  is  a  mon- 
ster to  be  avoided,  and  the  penny  shows  holdall  his  formerenthu-l 
siastic  patrons.  To-day,  as  we  approach  the  serious  portion  of  a' 
play,  when  the  tears  are  likely  to  follow  and  the  heart  to  beat  a 
little  faster,  when  there  may  be  a  thrill  of  horror  or  a  gasp  of  agony, 
we  men  rise  from  our  seats  and  go  complaining  to  our  ulubs.  And, 
therefore,  what  is  the  actor  to  act,  and  who  is  the  actor  who  pre- 
eminently is  lilcely  to  succeed  financially  ?  The  man  at  whom  we ^ 
can  laugh,  or  scoff,  or  who  is  so  small,  so  eccentric  and  so  petty  in  ' 
bis  efforts  that  he  ueverstirs,  and  is  only  "clever  "where  he  should 
be  great  ?  And  what  grentand  successfal  czampies  are  held  up  to 
yonng  actors  to  follow  ?  What  does  he  see  succeed  and  what  will 
b«not,  therefore,  consider  right!  That  which  every  man,  with 
eyoa  in  his  head,  knows  to  be  wrong.  And  no  reliance  at  home 
opon  ourseWea,  but  a  great  snobbish  homage  to  everything  from 
abroad  I 

This  a  country,  too,  that  has  brought  forth  Booths  and  Char- 
lotte Guahman,  and  fostered  Fechters  and  Forresta,  and  a  list  of 
giant  names  I  Have  not  the  greatest  actors  the  American  stage 
has  94>en  boea  thoroughly  well  snubbed  abroad  ?  In  France 
ignored  totally,  and  in  England  dine<I  and  fitted,  but  cartifiilly 
and  particularly  put  away  and  disabled  and  loi)ped  off,  and 
marched  out  of  the  land  with  great  pretence  of  hospitality,  and, 
sent  home,  with  a  burning  heart,  a  ahame-fliishod  face  and  an 
empty,  empty,  empty  purse,  while  the  foreigner  sat  back  and 
•railed  at  his  clever  treachery  ?  And  ifa  true,  true  every  word 
of    it. 

Do  not  American  correspondents  eternally  cable  to  domestic 
newspapers  long  stories  of  the  wonders  achieved  by  this  man  and 
that  man  over  there,  who  sits  up  in  his  holiday  pride,  and  blinks 
his  little  pycs,  and  says:  "See  how  they  gape  at  mo  over  there  ; 
write  of  me  constantly,  my  American  friend.  I'm  of  great 
interest  to  your  people,  who  have  nothing  of  their  own,  aud 
presently  I  will  come  to  them,  aud  teach  them  some  of  my 
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uses,  and  make  all  things  eveu,  not  all  up  on  one  side,  which  is 

igerone,   at  a  glance,  to  any  good  ship,  and  most  of  all  to  the 

Jtherauce  ot  tho  voyage  we  are  on. 

iLut  the  manngera  huve  their  theutree  and   the  actors  theirs, 

.  the    rivalry     will    bcnclit    the     Drama.       Let     the    poet 

Hixe  BODie  of  his  dreama,  the  actor  and  the  painter,  and  come 

look  at  them.     They   may  be   strange,  these   dreams,  and 

wcinl  and  odd  and  not  successful,  but  there   will   be  something 

gained  and  something  new,  and  not  the  same  eternal  drnmming 

out  of -4'  +  B*   y.  ^* +  B*  and  its  monotonoua  result.   We  want 

poetry  upon  tho  stage.     Poetry  1     The  stage  is  for  Poetry.     It  ia 

not  for  merchants  and  mechanics  and  penny-a-liners.     It  is  for 

Poetry  1    1  would  stand  upon  this  summit  and  cry  out  that  this 

ias  etnpid  business  day,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting 

of  it ;  that  young  men  in  short  hose  talk  money,  that  middle- 

ii^ed  and  old,  and  girls  and  women,  and   that  we  are  dying  of  it 

mvuX  suSocatiug,  that  books  are  full  of  it,  and  that  the  air  is  laden 

.  with  it,  and  that  we  go  about   with    itching  palms  and   booked 

that  all  the   world  would   be  better  for  Poetry  ;  that 

I  heart  would  beat  more  gently,  and  the  mind  be  more  sweetly 

',  and  the  soul  soar  higher  for  tlie  contemplation  of  Poetry. 
ftAnd  that  is  what  the  stage  is  for.  Neither  for  rot.  nor  for 
r  for  filth,  nor  for  tanks  of  water,  nor  for  ancieu  t  dumes 
CigbtB,  nor  for  cheap  sentiment,  nor  for  catchpenuiea,  but  for 
try.  And  not  incomprehensible  either,  for  the  "  Morte  d' 
Arthar  "  and  all  the  "  tales  of  the  Round  Table"  are  poetry,  and 
"  Hiawatha,"  and  a  thousand  Indian  legends  there  are  that  are 
poetry  ;  and  so  is  "  Liicile  "  of  poor  dead  Meredith,  and  all  the 
things  some  of  us,  lying  on  the  grass,  with  our  faces  to  the  sky- 
lark, dream  of  on  a  summer  day  or  on  a  moonlit  evening — 
those  things  that  come  to  us  with  a  whilT  of  the  balsam  pine  or 
the  break  of  the  sea  on  the  beach,  or  tho  touch  of  a  soft  hand 
or  the  discovery  of  a  withered  flower.  It  is  in  na  always  and  it 
will  crop  out  in  the  most  hardened  of  us,  and  where  we  should 
always  see  it,  and  where  it  should  forever  awaken  all  that  was 
bora  good  and  beautiful  in  us,  is  upon  the  stage. 

The  stage  should  not  be  for  temptation,  from  the  deliverance 
li which  we  pray  in  the  morning  and  which  we  court  in  theeven- 
;  it  should  nut  be  for  the  idiotic  laugh  and  the  imbecile   ap- 
;  it  i>  not  tor  the  drnokurd  and  the  wuitoa  ;  it  ia   not  to 
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be  shrieked  at  to-day  and  to  be  asbtimed  of  tomurrow  ;  it  Is 
for  gymnastics  ;  it  is  for  the  gracious,  tlie  graceful,  ths  thought- 
ful, the  geatlo  ;  it  ta  to  send  us  home  with  better  thoughts  and 
hotter  feelings,  with  a  lessoa  learnt  by  example  aud  with  food  for 
pleasant  reflection.  It  is  for  wholeaooie  mirth  or  for  such  stirriag 
tragedy  oa  will  fire  us  to  nobler  deeds,  or  for  such  potent  example 
aa  will  sicken  us  of  evil  doing.  That  is  the  stage  as  I  nader- 
stand  it  and  as  I  would  strive  for  it. 

Let  not  the  yodthfcl  critic,  from  whose  responsible  pen  de- 
pends the  weighty  power  of  a  mighty  journal,  clip  off  the 
head  of  every  bud  that  thrusts  its  head  above  the  rotting  leaves. 
Who  knows  how  beautiful  and  how  radiant  it  might  grow  to 
be  ?  A  word  written  lasts  longer  than  a  word  spoken,  and 
what  is  printed  is  sometimes  read,  aud  what  is  read  cannot  be 
blotted  out  always.  Separate  the  man  from  his  art.  If  you 
dislike  the  man,  you  have  no  right  to  condemn  his  arL 
Your  sense  of  honor  must  make  you  just.  Personal  abuse  is 
not  criticism.  Never,  It  is  unworthy  of  any  great  journal, 
and  it  degrades  the  country  in  which  the  journal  is  published. 
Criticise  with  dignity,  if  you  criticise  at  all.  What  is  worthy  of 
criticism  is  worthy  of  respect.  It  it  is  absolutely  unworthy, 
treat  it  as  you  treat  the  sillinesa  of  a  strange  child,  with  silence. 
Reflect  when  you  say  hitter  and  bitiug  things  how  you  would  bear 
these  words  addressed  to  you.  Think,  before  yon  tear  down,  how 
loug  it  took  to  build  up — what  work,  what  suffering,  what  ex- 
penditure of  hard-earned  means.  Remember  that  you  are  not 
writing  to  show  the  world  how  clever  you  are,  but  how  just  you, 
can  be.  Recollect  that  your  lightest  word  weighs  heavy  with  tho' 
object  of  your  praise  or  censure . 

Do  not  fail  to  consider  that  the  actor  who  works  with  hi 
nerves,  who  has  travelled  much  and  suffered  much,  is  an  irrit«bli 
being,  dyspeptic  perchance,  anil  that  bitter  and  hostile  cril 
is  a  cruel  dose  after  a  dish  of  enervating  toil.  Know  that  th 
actor  is  a  child  in  his  relations  with  the  world  and  Uvea  in 
cloudland  of  his  own.  His  one  desire  is  to  please  ;  when  he 
be  is  angry  with  himself,  angry  with  all  the  world  aboat  1 
He  has  striven,  aud  he  generally  knowe  in  his  heart,  much  bell 
than  you  can  tell  him,  that  he  has  failed.  Take  the  object  of  hi 
attainment  into  consideration.  If  bis  art  has  in  i 
goodness,  or  of  greatness,  pray  Zoster  and  cherish  it, 
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and  gracious,  and  goutle  always.  If  yoii  are  harsh  with  him  and 
unduly  bitter  or  personal,  do  not  blame  Mm  if  he  retaliates — ho 
is  probably  only  human  ;  and   be  man  enough  not  to  bear  rancor 

Lif  he  gives  you  a  Roland  for  your  Oliver,  since  you  have  brought 

lit  upon  yonrself,  and  the  •'  Freedom  of  the  press  "  does  not  mean 

I  the  privilege,  with  immunity,  of  abuse. 

The  bane  of  the  American  drama  is  the  cheap  theatre  ;  and  if 

I  my  protest  can  be  heaid  and,  being  heard,  be   deemed  a  rightful 

I  protest,  all  men  will  stay  away  from  it,  henceforth  forever.  It 
oounts  for  nothing  that  you  can  sit  downstairs  for  fifty  cents.  One 
would  rather  eat  a  delicious  dinner  in  a  kitchen  than  masticate  a 
Tile  mixture  in  a  palace.  Therefore  it  ia  better  to  sit  upstairs  and 
see  an  actor  attempt  good  things  than  sit  downstairs  and  see  him 
Buoceed  in  doing  bad.  The  sucueaa  of  the  cheap  theatre  means 
the  extinction  of  the  gallery  patronage.     They  are  nearly  gone 

Kltow,  those  faces  all  aglow,  those  shirt-sleeved  arms,  those  thnnder- 
His  bursts  of  rapturous  applause  and  the  familiar  earnest  word  of 
mcouragement ;  who   so  quick   to  recognize   the   actor's   finest 

'points,  who  so  quick  to  laugh,  so  quick  to  weep,  and  who  first 
spread  the  news  of  some  great  moment  in  an  actor's  life  P  They 
are  gone  now,  those  houest  faces ;  we  look  for  them  in  vain.  The 
practical  loss  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  these  days  of  heavy  expenses 
the  actor-manager  must  find  his  house  all-over-full  if  he  is  to  earn 
a  profit. 

It  may  bo  hoped  that  the  American  people  is  by  now  weary  of 
what  UoB  been  termed  "  Farce  Comedy " — a  conglomeration  of 
various  variety  entertainments,  formerly  not  under  the  head  of 
our  art,  but  indigenous  to  the  music  halls.     Itis  to  be  hoped  that 

I  it  desires  the  poetic  drama  ;  the  gracious,  gentle,  and  wholesome 

K comedy;  the  genuine  burlesque,    which,   in  the  garb  of   witty 
satire,  will  teach  many  a  healthy  lesson ;  the  music  of  the  ideal 
opera  ;  and  it  mny  he  hoped  too  that  each  of  these  may  he  labelled 
and  pnt  away  in  its  special  box  and  not  confused  and  mixed  up. 
It  may  bo  hoped  that  the  American  people  will  hospitably  re- 

I'  oeive  and  welcome  all  that  is  good  and  great  coming  from  abroad. 

L  audi  men  as  are  indeed  Irving,  Salvini,  Coquelin  and  the  earnest 

K^iilard,  and  such  a  woman  as  the  incomparable  Ilelen  Terry,  or 

[tuch  as  Hailing  is  and  Kistori  was,  but — those  who  lite  aarosa  the 

t  HU8T  equally  recognize  and  wulcome  those  who  come  to  them 

FvUh  the  indorsement  of  the  American  press  and  the  American 
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people ;  and  that  recognition  shall  not,  mtist  not  be  earned  at  the 
cost  of  great  wealth  and  wire-pulling  and  great  sycophancy,  but 
it  must  be  a  ready,  hearty  and  open-armed  recognition,  at  once 
spontaneous,  as  is  ours,  with  no  sneering  at  the  American  tongue 
and  American  manner, — since  we  sneer  not  at  the  foreign — and  it 
may  be  hoped,  with  some  certainty  of  realization,  that  the  Ameri- 
can drama  will  soon  stand  foremost  in  the  drama  of  the  nations. 

BiCHABD  MaKSFIBLD. 


BEJONISCENCES  OF  JOHN  BRIGHT. 

BY    Hia   NEPHEW,   CHARLES   McLAREX. 


A  8IHPLE  Btone  marks  the  resting  place  of  John  Bright  in  the 
Friends"  Burial  Qround  iu  Rochdale.  For  well-nigh  a  century 
he,  wid  hia  Quaker  parents  before  him,  bad  worshipped  in  the 
old-world  meetlDg-house,  whose  plain  and  spotless  interior  is  less 
part  of  the  busy  Rochdale  of  to-day,  with  its  dark  chimneys  and 
coantless  shuttlus,  tiinn  of  the  clean,  quiet  old  town  on  the  fringe 
of  the  moors  forming  the  breezy  borderland  between  Lanoashire 
sad  Yorkshire  eighty  years  ago, 

Tim  Bobbin  and   Edwin  Waugh  hare  made  the  rich,  quaint 

t  tongue  of   that  couutryside  live  in  our  literature.     Wit,  common 

uc,  and  outspoken  fearlessness  characterize  those  who  speak  it. 

in  most  Engliah  towns  before  the  railway  age,  lived  apart 

■It  nnaller  Quaker  community,  with  the  Puritan  tradition  nndc- 

Ued,  and  from  it  sprang  the   foremost   Liberal  of  these  times. 

■Ia*t  as  the  key  to  Hr.  Gladstone's   mental  history  is  to  be  found 

B  hia  Eton  and  Oxford  life,  so  John   Bright's  inherited  impulse 

D  battle  against  greed  aud  oppression  in  Church  and  Stato  was 

^t«n8iSod  by  these  surroundings  of  his   early  years.     They  col- 

1  his  nature  as  man  and  politician.     He  was  trained  from  the 

I  to  political  thought  and  efFort.     His  father  used  to  read  the 

inohester   Ounniian  aloud   on  Saturday  evenings  to  the  chil- 

ren.while  he  talked  of  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Ciistloroagh,  and  told 

lem  of  the  Luddites   and  of  political   persecutions   that   filled 

Bir  he&rta  with  hatred  of  Tory  power  and  Tory  principles.     So, 

t  a  time   when   Bamford,  Carliale  and  "Orator"  Hunt  were 

already  to  the  front  iu  the  struggle  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 

the   first   public  act  of  John  Bright's  childhood  was  to  chalk 

'  Hunt  forever  1 "  on  the  steps  of  his  father's  cotton  mill.     His 

terary  tastes  wero  formed  and  amply  satiatied  in  the  Quaker  home 

|(e  at  Green  Bank,  where  hooka  filled  the  place  of  more  frivolous 

;.it8  in  the  outside  world.     For  the  rest,  his  education 

was  found  in  riding,  fishing,  cricket.,  and  so  forth,  in  close  aseo- 

ciatioQ  with  the  sons  of  his  father's  workpeople.    Aud  thus  he 
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grew  up  a  practlciil,  straightforward  man,  knowing  and  CBriof; 
for  bis couDtrymsQ ;  an  Englishman  on  the  side  of  the  English. 

Among  the  earliest  public  lecturers  in  Birmingham wasJames 
8iik  Buckingham,  the  foander  of  the  original  Alhenaum  paper. 
In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  after  a  lecture  in  Bochdule, 
John  Bright  made  his  first  speech.  It  is  written  in  fall,  arti- 
ficially constructed  and  polished,  after  the  manner  of  a  yoiu 
literary  hand.  He  subsequoutly  wrote  and  delirered  some  \ta 
tures  himself  describing  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Laud.  FlnuiK^ 
and  power  he  gained  by  spciiking  at  political  gatherings  in  the 
town,  but  this  first  effort  is  intoreating  a§  the  key  tu  the  method 
of  his  oratory.  While  much  of  his  language  was  coined  on  tho 
spot  from  a  mind  familiar  with  every  great  English  writer  a 
verae  or  of  prose,  his  arguments  and  ill ust rations,  together  n" 
his  perorations  and  many  of  his  more  striking  possagea. 
carefully  composed  and  committed  to  paper  in  the  form  i 
elaborate  notes.  He  studied  the  form  as  well  as  the  aabjeot  ( 
his  speeches  ;  and  hia  adherence  from  the  first  to  good  lite 
models  kept  him  from  degenerating  into  the  merely  flnent  speaker.  ^ 

Even  his  boyish  letters  were  works  of  art.  They  breathed  a 
tender  sentiment  which  time  never  destroyed,  and  which  ^ve  % 
singular  ch&rm  to  his  character.  His  devotion  to  his  sister's  sod 
his  childhood's  home,  where  sweetbriar  and  rosea  crept  around 
the  door,  and  pears  and  cherries  climbed  over  the  plain  red  walla, 
helped  to  create  in  hia  mind  that  sense  of  the  beauty  and  dignitiji  . 
of  domestic  life  which  runs  through  his  speeches  and  toncl 
every  English  heart.  Shortly  before  his  betrothal  he  wrote  £■ 
French  to  his  favorite  sister,  Priscilla  : 

"Our  dispositions  seem  verj  much  the  same.  Tbethingajoa  llk«  I 
like,  ajid  wh&t  glvea  ;ou  uo  pleasure  haa  no  atlractioti  for  me.  Still  It  U 
almost  cortain  that  this  happ;  union  between  ua  will  be  severed ;  perlutp* 
you  will  have  another  companion  in  jour  joumeTS,  and  I  shall  be  (oroed  to 
Buok  elsewhere  a  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows.  But  in  every  sltaatloa  In 
which  we  may  be  placed  we  sboll  retain  the  same  teellnga  for  nuh  otber 
that  we  held  in  our  youth ;  and  the  love  which  eilsts  now  trill  fomvw  iw- 
main  tOHweeten  themiatortunoB  which  may  await  as." 

His  letters  to  her  breathe  the  warmest  affection  down  tn  \ 
close  of  hia  lite,  and  thongh  on  many  aociol  and  political  questiW 
ho  and  hia  aisters  and  brntbc^rs  held  opposil.e  opinions,  thoso  d 
forenoes  never  interfered  with  their  regard  for  one  another. 

It  was  not  until  his  fir^t  wife's  death  in  1811  that  Jobu  Brii 
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plunged  into  the  struggle  against  the  protective  Corn  LawB, 
which  were  starving  trade  and  pauperizing  the  country  in  the  iu- 
Itoreste  of  the  land-owning  aristocracy.  Richard  Cobden  then 
d  him  to  organize  with  himself  a  campaign  against  the  tax 
B  bread.  Thus  bepan  the  intimate  friendships  between  the  two 
len  to  which  John  Bright  owed  much,  but  to  which  Richard 
tobdea  owed  even  more.  In  two  years  John  Bright's  name  was 
B  every  English  month.  He  became  the  most  powerful  speaker  of 
the  Anti-Oorn-Law  League.  After  &  free  trade  campuign,  which 
culminated  in  the  historic  demonstration  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
he  was  returned  in  1843  in  the  Radical  interest  for  Durham  City. 
It  waa  a  rare  thing  in  those  days  of  restricted  franchises  for  a  man 
of  tho  middio  class  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie 
ringora  and  wardens  of  Rochdale  Parish  would  have  rung  the 
bellH,  but  for  the  throats  of  the  Tory  Vicar.  Great,  however, 
wen)  the  rejoicings  of  t!io  people,  and  the  man  who  came  racing 
OTUr  the  meadows  to  Oreeu  Bank  got  a  guinea  for  his  news.  A 
few  days  later  the  father  received  from  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  a 
Manchester  mcrchr.r.t,  this  letter. 

"  I  beg  most  xinMrel;  to  congratulate  jou  Od  the  success  of  four  talented 
•on  kt  DurhAin.  When  be  returned  from  a.  tour  on  the  Contlaent,  which  b; 
yourllbenLlitf  ho  waa  ot  course  enabled  to  take,  I  heard  (with  Rdniiratlon)  of 
tbe  exertioQii  be  made  In  communicating  Che  iufortantloii  be  obtained  to  bis 
fnang  friends  at  home,  and  before  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  This, 
with  other  circuinBtanc«a,  mode  a  most  fikvorable  impresaion  on  mjinlnd, 
and  t  have  treqoantl;  taquired  whr  he  was  not  brought  forward  for  his  na- 
tlTB  town.  Mr.  Brooka  and  myself  have  iletermined  that  he  shall  have  It  In 
bia  power  oa  entering  the  Uoiue  ot  Commons  to  state  that  his  election  has 
not  cost  him  a  sbiliing,  tn  which  plan  we  are  not  atraid  of  our  friends'  sup- 
port. If  there  is  an;  amoont  your  son  is  out  of  pocket  please  to  pince  it  to 
the  accoont  ot  Fott«r  &  Morris,  aud  write  me  by  return  of  post,'' 

The  son  of  this  gentleman,  by  a  curious  coincidence  the  Pal- 
terstonian  candidate  for  Manchester  at  tho  general  election  of 
156,  defeated  John  Bright  himself,  whose  nopniarityhad  waned 
1  time  tlirougb  nncompromisiag  opposition  to  the  Crimean 
1  Chinese  wars.  But  during  the  iortyj'eavs  John  Bright  sat  in 
irliament  for  Durham,  Manchester,  aud  Birmingham  in  succes- 
,  the  precedent  created  by  Sir  Thomas  P«tt«r  was  followed 
f  other  friends,  and  be  never  had  to  pay  any  election  expenses. 
Many  of  hia  old  free  trade  friends  deserted  John  Bright  when 
h  fi*Uod  (or  further  reform  of  the  electoral  system.  If  be  was 
"  the  flrat  Tribune  of  the  British  people,"  it  waa  because 
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he  battled  almost  unaided  during  a  whole  generation  for  the  p 
pie's  emancipation  from  the  aristocratic  jiintoa  of  Wbig  and  lot 
landowuers  who,  even  after  tlie  first  Reform  Act  of  1833,  goTeme<! 
the  country  by  a  Parliament  in  which  the  rejil  manhood  of  the  coun- 
try wa6  unrepresented.    It  was  due  to  hia  persistent  agitation  thnt 
the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  was  twice  ezteuded, 
until  every  male  householder  in  the  three  Kingdoms  obtained  a 
voice  in  the  National  government.     He  helped  them,  too,  in  win- 
ning the  right  to  vote  by  ballot,  in  spite  of  the  alarm  cry  in  roga« 
before   America  became  the  fashion  in  Pall   Mall,  thnt  he  ' 
"Americanizing  our  institutions."    Alone  he  vindiciited  in  Parlifr 
ment  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in  its  struggle  with  '' 
great  conspiracy  against  human  nature,"  to  use  his  own  words,  o£'l 
the  Rebel  South.     It  was  his  giaut  influence  which  kept   the  n»«J 
tion  right  on  that  question  ;  and  they  and  be  together  extinguiahcx) 
the  Whig  and  Tory  plots  against  the  Union  to  which  the  Puimer- 
ston  cabinet,  with  the  sanction  of  Lord  John  Russoll  and  Mr.  Olad- 
stoue,  were  lending  a  willing  ear.    No  Englishman  had  a  truer 
love  for  the  great  English  Republic  across  the  Atlantic  than   he. 
In  concluding  his  speech  at  the  Rochdale  meeting  held  to  thank 
the  merchants  of  New  York  for  their  relief  of  the  suffering  people 
of  the  Lancashire  cotton  districts,  he  said  :     "  From  the  very  ont- 
burst  of  thisgreat  convulsion  I  hnve  hud  but  one  hope  and   oatM 
faith,  and  it  is  this — that  the  result  of  this  stupendous  strife  i 
be  to  make  freedom  the  heritage    forever  of  a  whole  contiaeaj 
uud  that  the  grandeur  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Unia 
may  never  be  impaired." 

In  his  libniry  at  One  Ash,  among  the  books  and  pictures  thi 
tell  the  history  of  his  political  life,  hang  portraits  of  Qeorg 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  autographs,  fmntad 
of  both  these  great  Presidenu.  A  bust  of  John  Bright  aloM 
witli  John  Hampden  among  British  statesmen,  placed  by  Abn 
ham  Lincoln  in  the  Whit«  House  at  Washington,  remains  t 
day  a  tribute  to  his  championship  of  the  American  cause.  Jol 
Bright  seldom  made  an  unsnccessful  speech.  Like  other  artiil 
however,  he  was  nervous,  anxious  and  irritable  until  his* 
was  done.  UHien  his  speech  was  over,  ho  wu>  as  happy  and  vjA 
pathetic  as  u  child.  If  it  was  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commoi 
he  would  retire  to  the  members'  smoking  room,  or  stand  irit!i  I 
back  to  the  fire  ju  the  division  lobby,  and,  surrounded  by  a  g 
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of  piu-liainentar;  frieuda  run  over  the  debate  with  trenctiHiit 
humor.  If  it  wns  a  public  meeting,  he  would  fall  into 
his  host's  easy  chair  with  a  cigar,  and  talk  far  into  the 
iglit  on  a  thousand  trivial  topics  to  which  his  language  lent  » 
lODsnnd  uhitnus.  Doga,  parrots,  innkeepers,  Scotch  minis- 
minor  poets,  royaltiea,  American  Tieitors,  sayiogB  and 
loinga  of  the  political  world.  Highland  gamekeepers,  great 
1  and  Bmsll  men,  all  interested  him.  No  one  who  hiis 
Wr  felt  it  will  forget  the  fascination  of  that  monologue 
nich  eoemed  to  gather  force  and  interest  as  the  houra  went  by. 
tho  genius  of  his  matchless  eloqneace  was  there,  directed  to 
l^e  kindly  as  well  as  the  serious  side  of  lite.  As  in  his  talk,  so 
ik  bis  speeches,  humor  succeeded  pathos,  and  indignation  alter- 
lated  with  aatire.  Tho  strength  and  purity  ol  his  language  were 
^  harmony  with  the  rich  Tibration  of  hia  voice,  and  any  lack  of 
rturc  wna  atoned  for  by  tiie  noble  carucstuoss  of  his  presence 
I  the  dramatic  power  of  his  mouth  and  eye.  Ho  touched  hia 
ibject  with  a  broad  hand  :  "  Gladstone, "  he  said,  "goes  coasl- 
S  along,  turning  up  every  creek  and  exploring  it  to  its  source 
Bfore  he  can  procoed  on  hia  way  ;  but  Ihave  no  talent  for  detail. 
tbold  my  course  from  headland  to  headland  througli  the  greiit 
Many  of  his  happiest  illustrationa  were  the  homeliest. 
teewbich  delighted  the  political  world  at  the  time  was  pointt-d 
k  Ilorsman  and  Lowe,  who  started  the  Whig  seccession  that  ul- 
mately  defeated  the  Reform  Bill  of  1SG6.  "  This  party  of  tw>^ 
nninda  roe  of  tho  Scotch  temer  which  was  so  covered  with  hair 
lat  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  tvaa  tlie 
flul  of  it."  "This  came  into  my  head,"  he  related  afterwards,  "  ns 
8  walking  down  to  the  house.  I  thought  first  that  it  would 
■So,  and  then  that  it  would  not  do,  and  I  determined  not  to  nsi; 
And  while  I  was  speaking  it  suddenly  turned  up  in  my  mind, 
led  it  was  a  great  success." 

Poetry  was  an  abiding  pleasure  with  him.  His  favorite  authors 
were  Millon,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Byron,  and  he  loved  to 
road  their  works  aloud  evening  after  evening  to  hia  children. 
He  explored  the  by-paths  of  literature  for  undisoovered  pooU. 
s  memory  was  stored  with  poems,  which  he  would  repeat  as  he 
pve  along  in  his  tiuiet  jonrueys  with  his  sisters  or  children 
xtugh  SootUnd  or  Italy.  "There  is  nothing,"  he  used  to  say. 
"^whiuh  gives  bo  much  ploaaure  as  poetry,  except  little  children." 
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Now  and  then  he  would  jot  down  a  verao  or  an  epigram  of  b 
own  in  the  album  of  a  hotel.     In  the  risitora'  book  of  a  littl%| 
Highland  inn  near  Inverness  he  condeiiBed  his  viewa  on  the  1; 
question  m  thoso  words  : 

"  In  Highland  Rlens  't  Is  tax  too  oft  obsorved 
Thst  men  ore  chased  away,  and  game  preserved; 
Glen  Drquhart  is  to  cne  a  lovelier  glea, 
Bere  grouse  and  deer  have  not  eupplonled  men." 

He  interested  himself  ia  reatoriog  to  Michael  Bruce,  the  [ 
Scotch  Echoolmaster  and  poet,  the  authorship  of   the  exquisite 
lines  to  "  The  Cuckoo,"'  which,  after  Bruco's  death,  had  been  pil^ 
fered  by  Logan  and  publislicd  under  the  lattcr's  name;  and  | 
sealed  his  belief  in  the  task  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Bruce'a  gravo. 
loved  Scotland,  and,  in  aaort  of  way,  the  Scotch.    He  had  a  lltt 
family  of  Scotch  terriurs  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.     But  a  d<q 
rarely  came  near  him  that  ho  did  not  caress.      Salmon  6shtii} 
became  his  favorite,  and,  latterly,  his  only  outdoor  occupationj 
and  he  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  on  the  best  reaches  ( 
the  Tweed   and   the   Tay.      "  But   1  do  n't  always  like  Scotdil 
theology,"  he  said  once;  "it's  too  full  of  the  gridiron."     Hlif 
had  more  sympathy  with  Itobert  Burns  and  the  Scotch  poeU,J 
His  own  religion  waa  found   in   the  Sermon   on    the    MouaU  ] 
Creeds  and  formularies  were  not  to  his  liking.     At  a  certain  din- 
ner he  turned  from  a  Highland  minister  of  opposite  politEd 
opinions  and  assertive  tongue  with  the  remark :  "  It's  odd  thatjl 
man  who  knows  so  little  about  this  world  can  tell  us  so  mn^ 
about  the  next." 

In  matters  political,  howeyer,  he  never  indulged  in  toled 
tion.  The  loaat  agreoiible  part  of  his  nature  waa  a  Jobnuaid 
brusqueness,  which  the  presence  of  any  opposition  and  abore  a 
of  Toryism  in  the  company  usually  brought  to  the  front.  Tor| 
ism  had  broken  lances  with  him  for  the  beat  part  of  his  life,  i 
always  in  chivalrous  fashion,  but  ever  with  disastrons  mults 
the  Tories.  In  1880,  when  that  party  were  invoking  the  wrath  d 
heaven  npon  those  who  supported  Mr.  Dradlaugb,  the  Hadioi 
free-thinking  member  for  Northampton,  in  claiming  tbe  right  I 
take  his  seat  in  Parliuinent,  John  Bright  remarked:  "  It  U  not  h 
atheism  that  those  fellows  nre  afraid  of.  It  ts  the  practii 
Christianity  of  his  politics."  But  he  uonallr  rvavrrud  his  aerial 
di<pIoB«nro  for  the  Wbigs  "  who  ought  to  know  better."    Tori 
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bere  merely  "  fools,"  and  could  be  aumoiarily  disposed  of. 
Disraeli,  however,  who  boasted  that  politics  wore  the  best  form  of 
tatiUng  he  knew,  was  taken  by  John  Bright  at  his  own  estimate. 
I*  Dizzy  did  not  dislike  me,"  he  once  said  with  a  twinkle  in  hia 
,  "for  I  never  stood  in  hia  way."  Palmeraton,  "that  old 
touaer,"  as  he  called  him,  was  a  far  more  heinous  offender.  The 
Killy  of  Europe,  the  sham  Liberal  and  the  cynical  foe  of  reform, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  sneering  at  John  Bright,  and  in  his  turn 
MetTcd  no  quarter  from  the  apostle  of  nou-interveutioii  and  the 
triead  of  the  unenfranchised  masses. 

As  his  wife  cared  little  for  London  life,  John  Bright  always 
Bived  daring  tho  Parliamentary  session  in  bachelor  quarters,  and 
probably  never  gave  a  dinner  party  in  his  life.  For  many  years 
Klore  his  death  he  occupied  a  set  of  rooms  in  Piccadilly  facing 
^e  Green  Park.  Here  he  breakfasted  and  smoked  his  morning 
iugar,  and  at  ten  o'clock  ho  wat^  accessible  to  every  one  who 
those  to  call.  Uv  received  his  visitors  in  a  grey  dressing-gown. 
AH  were  welcome ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  his  kindest 
mile  was  for  the  struggling  author,  or  for  the  American  who 
•ought  him  as  the  friend  of  America,  often  without  other  intro- 
Buction  than  his  nationality.  Even  on  the  streets  of  London  hia 
•rell-known  face  invited  recognition;  and  many  a  time  hie  hand 
«  shaken  by  unknown  travelers  from  the  United  Slates,  men  or 
^omen,  whoso  names  he  never  knew  and  whom  he  never  saw  again, 
WliiUt  hu  held  Cabinet  oflice  he  transacted  with  his  secretary, 
■rhau  his  levee  was  over,  hia  daily  bnsinesa  as  Minister  of  the 
biowB ;  after  which  he  would  sit  down  at  a  little  old-fa«hioned 
1  write  but  private  letters,  twenty  or  thirty  every  day. 
I  often  penned  on  half  sheets  of  paper,  torn  from 
I  gf  hia  too  numerous  correspondents  ;  but  even  in  this 
^y  gnisu  they  were  modeU  of  noatneja,  written  in  a  smalt 
Ud  delicate  hand.  He  novor  used  an  amanuensis  or  left  the 
letter  of  a  stranger  nnanawered.  So  punctilious  was  he  in  thia 
"kniirtesy  that  he  not  only  thanked  the  people  who  forwarded  him 
wutatiou  copies  of  their  books,  but  conscientiously  read  every 
olume.  Hu  even  recognized  the  needs  of  autograph  Imnters, 
ind  he  used  to  send  them  a  few  favorite  hints  of  Whittier's  with 
his  ngnature  below. 

The  portrait  in  the  Reform  Club  hy   Frank  Boll  shows  only 
I  fighting  side  of  the  statesman  whose  social  qualities  found 
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there  for  over  forty  years  their  moat  congeaUl  sarronndinga.     A 
\&Tg«  part  of  Johu  Brigbt's  idle  hours  in  London  irere  spent  in 
the  old  club  Uoitao  in  Pall  Mall  so  iutimately  associated  with  the 
history  of  Etigliab  Tiiberalism.     Tbougli  be  was  an  hubitual  diner- 
oat,  he  mado  but  a  preteace  of  the  eveiiiDg  meul.     After  gluicing 
over  the  day's  papers  at  tbe  club,  he  liked  to  make  a  dinner  there 
in  thu  afternoon,  after  which  be  would  stroll  from  table  to  table 
in  casual  talk,  and  finaUy  to  the  smokiug-room  or  biUiurd-rDom, 
always  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  friends.     Thus  tbtt  day  paBscd. 
until  it  was  time  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  or  out 
dinner.     Billiai-ds  was  the  only  game  he  cared  for,  and  if  he  neri 
made  a  good  player  it  was  not  for  want  of  practice.      By  an  no- 
written  but  sacred  hiw,  the  "  little  billiard-room  "  at  tbe  Beformj 
Club  was  as  absolutely  at  his  disposal  as  was  tbe  corner  seat  oi 
the  third  bench  below  the  gangway  in  tbe  House  of  Commooa — i 
place  In  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  no  seat  is  specially  appr« 
priated  to  any  member  except,  in  some  rare  instance,  by  the  taci 
uasent  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs. 

As  his  iuflucuco  in  the  country  grew  to  be  unquestioned,  he 
became  everywhere  a  pHvitoged  person.     The  Queen  waived  iu 
favor  of  bis  Quaker  principles  the  rigor  of  State  etiquette.     Ho 
had  always  shielded  her  name  in  political  controversy,  ouoe  from 
Tory  attacks  in  her  younger  days,  and  also,  as  it  happened  oaoe, 
from   his  own   friends.     Consequently,  be  was  well   received  at 
Windsor ;  and  when  his  relations  with  the  Queen  had  becoon 
personal,  he  nsed  to  spunk  of  her  with  peculiar  respect.     She 
in  his  eyes  "the  most  absolutely  truthful  and  straightfon 
person  he  had  ever  met."    In  short,  the  man  who  for  half 
time  had  beau  hated  as  a  Jacobin  by  the  self-styled  respectable 
classes,  and  muligiiaiitly  reviled  by  the  7\ritcg  and  ever)-  ecorritoDS 
Tory  print  which  represented  their  views,  suddenly  found   hit 
opinions  treated  with  universal  respect.     And  by  a  eiugular  fal 
be  who  had  created  the  Liberal  party  of  to  day,  and  placed  it  ii 
Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership,  waa  the  man  who  of  all  others  wreckt 
that   party  and  its  leader  at   the  hustings  by  a  single  speech  oa 
Home  Rule  addressed  to  his  coostituents  at  Birmingham  on  the 
eve  of  the  polls  of  18SS.     That  w'^t  was   the  closing  out  of  hii' 
own  history.     His  friendship  for  Mr.  Gladstone  was  over,  and  ha; 
refused  to  meet  his  former  ally  on  any  pretext  of  smootblog  otw 
their  difturences  on  publi«  alTiiirt.     AJ»  the  poliUoal  tide  fiowadi 
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past  hia  own  moorings  he  cared  less  for  actnal  life ;  but  to  the  I 
last  he  never  abated  the  vigor  of  hia  invective  against  men  or  ' 
meMnres  he  disliked. 

"  Tb«rtt  \»  nothing  to  tell  in  my  life,"  he  used  to  say  to  those 
who  talked  to  him  of  a  biography.  "  My  epeeches  are  my  life." 
And  in  the  copy  of  his  published  spooches  which  he  gave  to  hia 
aister  PriBcilla  McLaren,  be  wrote  the  words  "my  political  eor- 
inona."  Hia  Judgment  was  true  enough.  No  man  ever  achieved 
greator  Kiicueas  in  direoting  tlie  public  opinion  uad  legislation  of 
the  nation,  but  ambition,  wealth  and  Bocial  influence  had  no 
share  in  this.  It  wae  due  to  the  power  of  hia  oratory,  and  this 
power  depended,  not  merely  on  the  classical  perfection  of  hia 
style,  but  on  the  religious  caraeatneaa  of  hia  motives,  and  the 
personality  of  the  man  hinieelf.  He  was  never  spoilt  by  success. 
The  Sunday  after  one  of  hia  most  famous  epeechea  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  tho  administration  of  India,  in  which  he  first 
insisted  on  rational  principles  of  government  for  the  350,000,000 
inhiibitunla  of  thitt  Kuipire,  he  took  his  seat  aa  doorkeeper  on  a 
buck  bench  of  tho  Friends'  Mtsettng  Houao  iu  his  native  town,  aa 
his  name  hapiwned  to  fall  in  rotation  tor  the  duty.  He  lived 
simply  and  without  ostentation  in  tho  house  he  had  built  before 
hit  first  marriage,  keeping  the  early  hours  of  a  country  life.  He 
died  M  he  hud  lived,  oaressod  by  the  little  dog  that  had  been  his 
favorite,  aurronnded  by  children  whom  he  loved,  and  with  the 
consolation  of  a  people's  sympathy  conveyed  to  him  not  alone  by 
the  Head  of  the  Nation,  but  by  tokens  from  tho  ho(pblest  homes. 
In  a  passage  of  perfect  elorjucoce  he  left  to  the  world  his  own  story  : 

"  t  am  Dot,"  eald  tie  In  the  HauM  ot  Commoiui  durinfc  tbe  Crimean  War, 
"nordlit  [ever  pretend  to  be,a8tatesmaa:  sod  tbntchararTer  iaao  taliit(<(l 
and  Bqolvockl  In  our  da;  that  I  tim  not  eure  tbftt  a  pure  and  bonorsble  nm- 
hlllon  would  aigiire  ta  It.  I  have  not  enjoyed  (or  tbtrt;  jears.  like  tboae 
Doble  Lords,  the  bcuiorB  and  emoluments  o(  oQlce.  I  have  not  set  m;  Mils 
to  cTTTj  pasting  tireese.  I  am  a  plaJa  and  simple  citiion.  snat  here  by  one  of 
the  foremost  conBlltnencies  of  ttie  Bmpire,  representing  feebly,  perhaps,  but 
houeslly,  I  dsre  aver,  the  opinions  ot  very  many,  and  the  true  interesta  of 
all  thoee  who  h&ve  Rent  me  here.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  am  alfjuc  [a  my 
condenmatlon  of  this  war,  and  of  this  Incapable  and  guUty  ad mmiai ration. 
And,  even  If  I  were  alone.  It  mine  were  a  BoUtary  voice,  raised  amid  the  din 
ot  arma  and  the  clamors  of  a  venal  prees,  I  should  have  tbe  consolation  I 
bave  lO'Dlght^and  wbkh  I  trust  will  be  mine  to  the  last  moment  of  my  ei- 
lttence~tbe  prkelCM  conaolatloa  thaC  no  word  of  mine  has  tended  to  pro- 
mote tbe  squandering  ol  my  country's  treasoie  or  the  spilling  of  one  drop  of 
my  cooDlry'a  blood." 

Chari.es  McLaren. 


THE  GARZA  RAID  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

BY   M.  KOXEKO,   MEXICAN  MIKISTBB  OF  FIKANCE. 


The  so-called  Garza  revolution  against  the  govemment  of 
Mexico,  organized  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States^  in  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  is  an  incident  furnishing  lessons  which  I 
think  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  to  call  public  attention 
to  them  is  my  object  and  my  apology  in  penning  these  lines. 

It  is  well  known  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  least  desirable 
elements  of  two  bordering  countries  collect  on  their  frontiers. 
Smugglers,  cattle  thieves,  fugitives  from  I'ustice,  people  compelled 
to  leave  their  country  for  their  country's  good,  but  who  usually 
attribute  their  flight  to  political  motives,  and  other  persons  under 
more  or  less  similar  circumstances,  meet  on  the  frontier,  and 
they  are  ever  ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  enterprise,  no 
matter  how  illegal  it  may  be.  On  the  border-line  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  and  particularly  on  that  part  of  the  frontier 
embraced  in  the  State  of  Texas,  these  persons  are  not  an  excep- 
tion to  that  rule.  The  inhabitants  of  that  section  are  largely  of 
Mexican  origin,  who  have  never  amalgamated  with  their  neighbors 
of  that  country,  many  of  them  ignorant  of  the  English  language 
and  having  very  little  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  per- 
nicious influences,  and  therefore  only  too  ready  to  take  part  in  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace.  These  people  are  generally  ignorant,  few 
being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  are  easily  influenced  by  un- 
scrupulous members  of  their  own  race,  who  can  appeal  to  themi  in 
their  native  tongue.  When  adventurers  pose  before  them  as  victims 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  existing  home  government,  and  know  how  to 
work  upon  their  feelings,  making  them  believe  that  they  are  codper- 
ators  in  a  legitimate,  and  even  laudable,  as  well  as  remunermtiTej 
undertaking,  they  readily  elicit  their  sympathies  and  support. 
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Sorao    nataveg    of    the    Mexican    etates    Iwrdering    on    the 
I  ITnittti  Sttttee,  who  for  some  reasou  have  been  forced  to  leare 
I  their  country   (and   it  in  possible  that  among     them   may  be 
8omi>    who  in  good  ftiith    might  bo  considered   political    emi- 
grnnta,   and    who    may  even  bo     infinenced  by  patriotic  senti- 
ments,  although  these,  if  any,  are   few  iu  number),  eatablish 
Ihemsetvos  iu   the  frontier  settlementB    of  Texas  because  they 
entertain  tbp  illusion  that  they  can  materially  contribute  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  government,  of  which  they  have  declared  them- 
'  eeltM  the  enemies,  and  which  they  believe  peraecut^B  them.    They 
[  think  that  snch  «n  overthrow  will  not  be  long  delayed,  and  that 
they  may  at  any  time  be  called  back  to  their  homes.     Hence  they 
vi«h  to  be  as  near  aa  possible  to  what  they  think  will  be  within  a 
I  diort  lime  the  theatre  of  their  services  and  activity. 

In  support  of  these  asscrtiona  I  will  cite  the  opinions  of  per- 
L  8ona  who  are  fully  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  who 
!  well  ac<itiaiuted  with  the  situation  on  the  frontier.  Cap- 
t  tain  George  F.  Chase,  Third  United  States  Cavalry,  who 
I bm  served  Boino  time  on  the  frontier,  and  who  commanded  the 
Itroops  in  pursuit  of  Garza's  bands,  in  an  official  report  made  to 
I  the  headquarters  of  the  Military  Department  of  T&xaa,  which  was 
L  transmitted  by  General  Stanley  to  the  Department  of  War,  and 
1  of  which  General  Schofield  furnished  extracts  which  were  pub- 
F  lished  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  in  speaking  of  the 
Mexican  inhabitants  of  the  Texas  frontier  says  : 

"  We  kre  aerviiiit  among  people  nho  hate  and  desplao  any  form  at  (tor- 
it  other  than  revolutionu?.  Vet  tbey  take  pride  in  being  cjtixeni  of 
Mvxlco.  Still  th«  government  of  Mexico  Is  not  aatisfactorr  to  them,  And 
tbej  an  now  endeavoring  to  overthrow  it  and  pnt  their  own  people  In 
txnrer  with  tho  tortouea  they  have  a«CDinnlaled  on  our  side  of  the  Rio 
Cnn6t.~ 

In  his  report,  forwarding  that  of  Captain  Chose  to  the  Popart- 
Lnent  of  War,  General  Stanley  in  referring  to  this  subject,  says  : 

"  It  tnnst  he  remembered  that  a  very  lurfte  percenlaKe  of  the  population 
alonK  the  Texait  tjorder  1b  made  np  of  rwaped  convirta  and  mimlcrDni  (mm 
Ibxico,  and  of  Mexican  citiEoiia  who  hKvn  no  rrgard  for  law  and  order,  and 
who  niullly  Join  in  any  eirilement  i[i  Ofiposltion  to  goFommeut  anthority,  A 
kinKalar  feature  of  the  ritualldn  ta  that  the  rieh  Heileans  who  own  and  con- 
trol luKc  ranches  tn  Southern  Teiaa,  and  claim  evorj  protection  of  tbe 
ABiarlnu)  Kovemment,  Hive  their  Inttuenoe  and  tomlBlt  means  to  support 
_  any  tneaanre  af(alnat  our  Kovernment  or  that  of  Hextco." 
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StiU  more  explicit  ia  the  opinioa  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  ftfnt, 
Uaited  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  News  of  March  11,  1893.     It  reads ; 

"The  tact  thnt  the  band  (Garza's)-  tsbnt  a  collection  ol  theap  marAndcvs. 
organiied  within  the  United  States  bouDdary,  makes  the  MeiicaD  people 
tnugb  at  the  eiagnerated  reports.  Were  it  not  thai  they  operated  along  Lbe 
botuidai7  and  talked  reralution,  the  press  would  regard  the  marauders  W 
no  more  than  a  band  of  train  robbers." 

Unfortunately  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  thtfl 
Unit«d  States  used  to  be  one  of  the  places  where  rerolntions  1 
against  the  Mexican  government  could  be  most  easily  organised.  € 
The  results  of  these  revolutions  were  as  varied  as  the  circDni-< 
stances  under  which  they  were  initiated  and  the  personal  ante-  ' 
cedents  and  conditions  of  the  leaders  wlio  headed  thorn. 

For  some   time  the  plans   of  the  Mexican  malcontents  had 
not  assumed  a  tangible  shape,    when   about  two  years  ago  one 
Francisco  Ruiz  Sandoval,  a  Mexican  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  tnr-  J 
bulent  disposition,  who  has  taken  part  in  several  of  the  political  1 
npheavals  whicli  have  occurred  in   the  Central  American  repnb-  * 
lies,  aided  by  other  Mexican  emigrants  living  on  the  frontier,  or- 
ganized in  Texas  an  armed  expedition,  which  about  the  24th  of 
June,  1800,  passed  over  to  Mexican  territory.     This  band  crossed 
the   Rio  Grande  in  two  parties,  the  first,  oomjiosed  of  twonty-fopr  1 
men,  near  Laredo,  and  the  other  of  twelve  men,  near  Gnerren^  I 
in  Tamaulipas.   They  moved  around  localities  unprotected  by  gar-'l 
risons  for  some  hoars — less  than  a  day — and  as  soon  as  the  Mexican 
forces    ordered    to    pursue  them  approached,  they  returned  to 
Texas,     Instead  of  having  the  support  of  the  Mexicans,  as  they 
expected,  they  found  that  the  frontier  towns  of  Mexico  had  organ-  i 
ized  and  armed  themselves  for  defence  against  the  maraudingfl 
bands.     On  complaint  being  made  by  the  government  of  UexJcOi  T 
the  parties  who  had  violated  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  countrja 
were  arrested  in  flagrante  delietu.      They   were  tried  in  San  I 
Antonio,  Tex.,  before  the  District  Coart  for  the  Western  Diatriot  I 
of  Texas,  and,   notwithstanding  that  their  crime  wo*  notorious,  j 
and  that  the  proof  was  conclusive,  the  jury  acquitted   them  < 
the  22nd  of  December  following.      Although  this  resnlt   is  not-l 
strange  when  it  ia  considered  that  a  political  character  is  given! 
to  such  events,  and  that  their  perpetrators  are  hold  up  to  the  jntyj 
aa  martyrs  and  heroes,  it  naturally  served  as  a  great  stimulas  fori 
further  movemenbi  of  a  like  nature,  as  in  the  ihaz&  case. 
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A  maa  named  Catarino  E.  Garza,  a  restlosa  and  wayward  char- 

l»cter,  whose  only  education  appears  to   have  been   tiiat  of  a 

r  printer,   decided    to  follow  Ruiz  Sandoval'a  footsteps.     He  was 

bora   in  h  frontier    town    of    Mexico,   but    baa    spent    nearly 

all   hia  life  in   Texas,  where   he  h&s  committed  Tarioue  crimeE 

and   left  a   reputation   anything  but  enviable.     Taking  Hdvan- 

tnge  of  the  turbulent  and   discontented   elements   on   the  frou- 

tier.    where   many  MexicauB  had   collected   who,   owing   to   the 

loss  of  their  crops   at  home  for  want  of  rain   during  the  last 

L  je»r,  had  gone  there  in  search   of  work,   which   they   failed   to 

I  secure,  he  organized  a  band  which  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  the 

,   State  of  Tamaulipas  three  different  times.  This  man  is  absolately 

nnknown  in  Mexico.     Ho  has,  therefore,  no  preetige  or  influence, 

nor  any  support.     Hia   posing  as  a  revolutionist  against   the 

Uexicaa  government,  residing  as  he  does  in  a  foreign  country,  upon 

I  vlioae  worst  elements  he  draws,  is  as  absurd  as  would  be  the  at- 

I  tempt  of  a  man  born  in  the  United  States  who  having  passed  all 

f  his  life  in  Canada  was  therefore  unknown  in  his  own  country,  to 

head  a  revolution  made  up  of  people  recruited  in  that   Dominion 

to  overthrow  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Qarza'a  first  incursion  into  Mexican  territory  took  place  on 
I  the  16th  of  September,  1891,  and  was  made  by  a  party  of  twenty- 
I  aix  men,  increased  afterwards  by  twelve  more.  They  crossed  near 
lUier.  and  remained  nine  days  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  making 
I  ruda  along  tho  Rio  Grande  between  Reinosa  and  Camargo, 
I  The  second  expedition  crossed  over  ou  the  Tth  of  November  of 
I  the  same  year  opposite  the  Agua  Negra  ranch,  uumbercil  s^^^vcnty 
I  odd  men,  and  remained  only  five  days  on  Mexican  soil,  having 
I  returned  on  the  13th.  On  the  8th  it  apnroaohed  Agua  I^guas, 
I  bnt  the  citiaens  being  armed  the  town  was  not  attacked.  On 
I'Wedueaday,  the  11th,  the  Garza  band  was  overtaken  and  de- 
ft foted  by  the  Mexiean  forces  at  D erramaileio  de  las  Ovejaa. 
I  The  third  expedition  numbering  ninety-two  men  was  headed 
'  by  C'&rmen  Ibaficz,  as  Garza  did  not  accompany  it.  and  crossed 
into  Mexico  near  Guerrero,  Tamaulipas.  on  the  20th  of  December 
following.  On  the  same  day,  at  Las  Tortillas  ranch,  they  surprised 
I  Captun  Cristobal  Enriijnez,  whowitha  detachment  of  twelve  men 
■  retroated,  leaving  two  dead  and  two  wonnded,  after  having  killed 
Kthree  of  the  enemy.  On  the  21at  they  were  overtaken  at  Arroyo 
■del  Bagre,  between  Vallecillo  and  Paris,  by  Captain  Pedro  Reyes 
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with  forty  men  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  who  routed  them. 
After  scattering  in  the  chaparral  they  retreated  to  the  Bio  Grande. 
Lieutenant  Indalecio  Sada  overtook  them  near  this  river  on  the22d» 
and  they  fled  to  Texas,  abandoning  three  carbines  and  five  horses. 
During  the  pursuit  they  left  on  Mexican  territory  six  men  killed, 
several  stands  of  arms,  forty  horses,  and  a  number  of  stragglers 
who  were  afterwards  captured,  four  of  whom  died  of  their  wounds. 

On  the  last  two  occasions  the  Garza  bands  went  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Nueva  Leon.  On  the  three  occasions 
they  only  stayed  on  Mexican  soil  long  enough  to  enable  the  Mexi- 
can forces  engaged  in  their  pursuit  to  come  upon  them.  On  none 
of  these  three  occasions  did  they  attack  any  town  of  importance, 
and  all  they  did  was  to  harass  and  rob  defenceless  persons  on 
their  march.  Neither  did  they  engage  any  considerable  Mexican 
force,  and  whenever  overtaken  they  fled,  returning  to  Texas. 

Colonel  Nieves  Hernandez,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  who  was  under  orders  to  pursue 
Garza's  bands,  on  the  occasion  of  his  two  flrst  raids  did  not  do 
so  effectively,  and  this  accounts  for  their  being  able  to  remain  on 
Mexican  soil  nine  days  on  the  flrst  and  flve  on  the  sec- 
ond occasion.  As  Colonel  Hernandez  failed  to  comply  in  these 
two  instances  with  the  rules  of  the  military  service,  he  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  which  met  in  Monterey,  and  was  condemned 
to  death,  which  sentence  is  now  pending  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Martial  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

As  regards  the  elements  which  Garza  had  at  his  command  on 
his  three  expeditions,  I  should  state  that  when  once  the  Federal 
forces  of  the  United  States  were  closely  pursuing  Garza,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  capturing  him  at  the  Palito  Blanco  Ranch  in 
Texas,  belonging  to  his  father-in-law,  Alejandro  Gonzalez,  he 
abandoned  his  horse,  his  arms  and  equipments.  Among  other 
things  there  was  found  a  diary  in  which  he  had  recorded  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  had  assisted  him  pecuniarily,  and  of  all 
those  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  his  cause,  offering  to  enlist 
in  his  ranks,  and  various  other  details  which  throw  much  light 
upon  the  origin,  scope,  and  purposes  of  his  movements,  and  of 
the  elements  upon  which  he  relied.  From  this  it  appears  that 
up  to  the  end  of  January  last  he  had  recorded  as  pledged  to  him 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  and  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  officers,  divided  into  eight  army  corps,  of  all  of  whom  heoon* 


nderti  KiwH^Jf  uiMimlji  in  fhirf :  tkix  the  iBoaer  adTiac«s 
which  he  had  Rented  aoKintcd  to  tl9.M:'.  juad  ihi:  uie  exjwiiMs 
incnrred  np  to  that  date  had  noched  I4.M1.75l 

Notwithstandiiii^thataceoidii^  to  this  data  he  had  more  than 
a  ihooaand  pencms  pledged,  no  fofoe  one  hundred  stnMig  eTu- 
croMod  oTer  into  Mexico.  The  mooej  seemed  appears  to  hare 
been  in  the  form  of  Tolantarr  donations  made  bj  Tarioas  persons, 
some  of  whom  had,  to  all  appearances,  a  remote  hope  that  Gana*s 
chimerical  attempt  would  excite  a  rer^otion  in  Mexico,  and  that 
they  conld  then  feimbnne  themselves  thron^h  the  profits  that 
snch  disturbances  afford.  Others  gare  him  monej  as  speculators 
and  investors,  and  almost  all  came  from  the  immediate  frontier 
of  Texas  and  Mexico.  Onlr  one  snm,  of  $2,000.  came  from  Xew 
York,  the  contribution  of  one  individual. 

General  Stanley  estimates  in  an  interview  had  with  a  reporter 
of  the  Washington  Posf^  published  on  the  30th  of  March  last, 
that  Gkurza  had  a  force  of  eleven  hundred  men.  Probablv  he  in- 
dudes  all  the  soldiers  and  oflScers  who  appear  as  pledged  on  his 
rolls,  but  he  says  that  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  took 
an  active  part  in  the  movements.  It  appears  from  authentic 
sources  that  they  barely  reached  two  hundred,  as  follows  :  The 
band  that  crossed  over  to  Mexico  on  the  20th  of  December  under 
command  of  Cirmen  Ibaftez,  on  the  third  incursion,  had  ninety- 
two  men  ;  the  band  organized  in  La  Grulla,  Tex.,  under  the 
command  of  Eustorgio  Ramon,  had  sixty  men ;  and  the  band  or- 
ganized in  Ceja  del  Prieto,  Tex.,  under  command  of  Catarino  £. 
Oarza,  had  fifty  men — total,  two  hundred  and  two  men. 

General  Stanlev  also  said  that  it  was  Oarza's  father-in-law 
who  provided  the  greater  part  of  the  money  to  further  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  his  son-in-law,  and  ho  believes  that  the  latter  will 
wreck  the  entire  fortune  of  the  former.  General  Stanley  further- 
more says  that  on  Oarza's  rolls  there  wore  thirty-five  esoat)ed 
felons,  who  would  rather  die  than  bo  capture<l,  and  that  one  of 
them,  named  Ramon,  had  killed  four  men  in  a  street  fight  in 
Mexico  (Oamargo);  that  he  wounded  another  in  an  affray  and 
killed  three  policemen  who  attempted  to  arrest  him.  This  is  the 
kind  of  men  that  composed  the  Garza  bands. 

Let  us  now  see  how  these  occurrences  have  been  present<»d  by  the 
press  of  the  United  States:  Garza's  movements  and  supporters  wore 
not  only  grossly  exaggerated,  but  battles  were  manufactured  and 
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events  that  never  occurred  were  invented,  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
spiring the  belief  that  Garza's  operations  were  of  a  serious  nature 
and  of  grave  import  to  Mexico.  It  would  take  too  long,  and  it  is 
not  essential  to  my  purpose,  to  enumerate  all  the  ungrounded 
reports  published  by  the  newspapers  of  Texas  and  transmitted 
from  the  frontier  to  the  dailies  of  the  United  States  concerning 
the  movements  of  Garza  and  incidents  connected  therewith  ; 
hence  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  mention  of  a  few  of  them  only. 

Hardly  had  Garza  begun  to  organize  his  bands  when  the  news- 
papers of  Texas,  and  especially  the  San  Antonio  Daily  Express, 
which  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead  and  actually  was  his  prin- 
cipal organ,  published  the  intelligence  that  Mexico  was  all  excite- 
ment, ready  to  rise  up  against  the  existing  government,  and  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  only  awaited  the  coming  of  Oatarino  B. 
Garza  to  unite  with  his  bands  and  overthrow  that  government. 
These  bands  entered  Mexico  on  three  different  occasions,  and  at 
no  time  did  one  single  body  of  Mexicans  rally  to  them,  and  in  no 
portion  of  the  country  was  a  demonstration  made  in  their  favor. 
The  small  body  of  men  which  Garza  commanded  was  increased  by 
the  newspapers  to  five  thousand,  afterwards  to  ten  thousand,  and 
eventually  reached  the  figure  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  in- 
^  significant  skirmishes — if  they  deserve  that  name — which  the  Garza 
bands  had  in  Mexico,  and  in  which  they  were  always  routed,  were 
given  out  as  great  battles,  from  which  they,  of  course,  emerged 
victorious.  Such  news  was  not  only  published  in  the  news- 
papers of  Texas,  but  was  sent  broadcast  from  that  State  to  all  the 
papers  in  the  United  States,  accepted  as  true  by  them,  and  was 
published  and  commented  on  in  their  columns. 

A  telegram  dated  Rio  Grande  City,  Tex.,  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, 1891,  represented  the  encounter  with  Captain  Enriquez, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  as  a  decisive  baUle  gained 
by  the  Garza  bands  against  one  hundred  men  of  flie  Mexican 
army.  It  stated  further  that  Garza  had  not  left  Mexican  terri- 
tory since  he  entered  it  on  the  15th  of  the  previous  September, 
and  that  during  that  time  he  was  stirring  up  the  revolutionary 
spirit  in  the  states  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Tamaulipas. 

Telegrams  from  Brownsville  and  San  Antonio,  dated  respec- 
tively the  18th  and  19th  of  November,  1891,  asserted  that  Garza 
was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  ;  that  he  had  defeated 
the  Federal  soldiers  who  were  sent  in  his  pursuit,  and  that  he 
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ttireflteniog  Nuevo  Laredo,  when  in  fact  Garza'e  second  expedi- 
tioa  bad  beoD  buck  in  Texas  since  the  11th  of  the  same  November. 
The  dailiea  of  the  Slst  of  Deceniber,  1891,  stated  that  about 
ngiit  hundred  men  of  the  Mexican  Federal  forces,  who  were 
ittationed  itt  Mier,  Tamaulipas,  under  General  Lorenzo  Garcia, 
and  who  were  under  orders  to  pureue  Garza's  bandaon  their  third 
raid,  had  rebelled,  murdered  their  commanding  officer,  and  had 
crossed  oter  to  Texas  to  join  Garza.  This  was  a  story  invented 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  Mexican  army  was  disorganized 
that  the  goveruuieut  of  Mexico  could  not  uphold  itself. 
A  little  later,  and  for  the  purpose  of  disparaging  the  Mexican 
nerament,  it  was  said  that  Colonel  Hernandez  had  been  aseasei- 
n&ted  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  whereas  he  was  enjoying,  and 
DOW  enjoys,  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  the  trial  instituted  against 
him,  all  the  guarantees  afforded  by  the  Mexican  law. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  January,  when  it  could  be  no  longer 
muntained  that  Garza's  bands  were  on  Mexican  soil,  telegrams 
were  published,  in  which,  without  admitting  the  failure  of  his 
pluia,  or  that  he  had  returned  to  Texas,  it  was  asserted  that 
owing  to  the  drying  np  of  the  pasture  on  the  frontier,  Garza  had 
been  forced  to  suspend  military  operations  until  spring  ;  that  he 
had  many  followers,  and  that  the  whole  nation  would  rise  when  he 
sboold  again  take  up  arma.     This  also  was  pure  fiction. 

The  stories  manufactured  in  Texas  regarding  the  movements 

of  Garza  succeeded  in  greatly  impressing  themselves  upon  even 

impartial  and  thoughtful  persons.     Mr.  T.  C   Swope,  a  special 

correspondent  sent  to  the  frontier  by  the  New  York    World  to 

>mtch  the  movements  of  Garza,  wrote  that  journal  a  letter,  dated 

io  Grande  City.   Tex.,   Febrnary   8.  1892.  and  puhliaheii    on 

14th.  assorting  that  there  were  important  elements  in  Mexico 

hich  favored  a  revolntion.     He  based  his  supposition  upon   the 

Bujiposed  discontent  with  the  existing  government,  and  stated 

that  any  bold  and  intelligent  leader  could  seriously  disturb  the 

le  of  the  republic.      If  this  were  so,  why  did  the  Garza  bands 

th«  throe  occasions  they  trod  on  Mexican  soil,  remaining  several 

'I  BKoh  time,  meet  with  no  sympathy  whatever  ? 

also  stated  that  the  Mexican  government  had  offered  a 

14300,000  for  the  capture  and  delivery  of  Catarina   E. 

this     report    circulated,    gaining    much   credence 

tho  conntry.      The   truth   is  that  the  government 
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of  Mexico  never  offered  any  reward  for  the  capture  of  Garza. 

As  though  these  fictions  were  not  enough  the  New  York 
Herald  on  the  28th  of  February  published  a  telegram  dated  at 
Kansas  City^  Mo.,  on  the  27th,  which  conveyed  the  intelligence 
that  one  Frank  Wilson  asserted  that  he  had  been  at  the  theatre  of 
Garza's  operations;  that  the  latter  was  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  from 
which  point  he  directed  the  movements  of  his  subordinates  ;  that 
he  is  a  very  popular  man  ;  that  there  is  much  discontent  in  Mex- 
ico ;  that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  convulsion,  and 
that  one  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  of  the  President  of 
Mexico  figured  at  the  head  of  the  movement. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  of  the  present  year,  local  elec- 
tions were  held  in  La  Ascension,  Chihuahua,  which  occasioned 
a  fray  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  or  two  persons  and  the 
wounding  of  others.  This  fact  was  at  once  coupled  with  Gar- 
za's movements,  and  the  Times,  of  New  York,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  1892,  published  a  telegram  dated  the  15th,  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  in  which  it  was  said  that  there  had  been  two  engage- 
ments in  the  state  of  Chihuahua  between  revolutionists  and  the 
government  forces ;  one  at  Temochic  and  the  other  at  Alamos 
(Alamos  is  in  Sonora,  and  neither  did  anything  occur  there),  and 
that  in  both  engagements  the  government  forces  had  been 
defeated — in  the  first  with  a  loss  of  twenty  men,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond with  a  loss  of  eight.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  whole 
State  of  Chihuahua  was  ready  for  insurrection,  influenced  by  the 
clergy.     This  was  also  a  complete  fabrication. 

With  the  same  object  in  view,  that  of  discrediting  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  of  creating  ill  will  against  it  in  the  United 
States,  a  telegram  was  sent  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  dated  the  17th 
of  February,  1892,  which  was  published,  among  other  journals,  by 
,thc  New  York  Times  of  the  18th,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that 
the  house  of  Senor  Don  Enrique  Vizcaya,  Consular  Agent  of  the 
United  States  in  Mier,  Tamaulipas,  had  been  forcibly  entered  by 
command  of  General  Garcia,  the  same  one  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  killed  by  his  soldiers,  the  agent  being  suspected  of 
sympathizing  with  Garza  and  of  having  arms  and  munitionB 
secreted,  and  that  the  Vizcaya  family  had  suffered  gross  indigni- 
ties at  the  hands  of  the  soldiery.  I  am  in  the  habit,  when  I  see 
articles  of  this  character  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  of  requesting  information  from  the  proper  authoritiee  in 
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Mexico,  with  a  view  of  briugiog  about  the  punishment  of  theoffond- 
erg  in  case  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  articles,  or  to  deny 
authoritativeiy  their  truth,  if,  as  generally  happens,  they  prove  to 
be  false,  Informatiou  regarding  Sefior  Vizcaya'a  house  having 
been  requested,  the  story  turns  out  to  have  been  likewise  manu- 
factured out  of  the  whole  cloth. 

I  believe  these  esaaiples,  which  I  could  multiply  greatly  were 
I  to  take  time  to  record  all  the  ftilsu  reports  magnifying  Garza's 
L  piovementB,  printed  by  the  Texas  press  and  eouimuuicated  to  and 
^ropubltshed  by  the  leading  dailies  of  the  country  are  sufficient 
■to  demonstnite  that  there  existed  the  pre-conceivcd  purpose, 
■  ]>crii«tontly  curried  out,  to  impose  upon  public  credulity,  causing 
^  it  to  accept  as  trne  the  moat  improbable  and  absurd  stories. 

Dififerent  motives  have  been  attributed  to  the  movements  of 

[_ Garza.     It  was  at  first  said,  in  a  telegram  dated  at  Laredo,  on  the 

»4th  of  January,  1892,  and  published  by  the  New  York  Herald  of 

the  5th,  that  from  the  papers  takan  from   Pablo  Mufioz,   one  of 

^Csrsa'  B  followers,  when  he  was  captured  in  an  engagement,  in 

Texas,  with   the  United   States   forces,   it  appears  that  Bishop 

Vontes  dc  Oca,  of  San  Luis  Potoai,  and  youn^  Don  Augustin  de 

[Iturbide  were  mixed  up  in  the  frontier  movements.  It  is  not  true 

Mhat  this  appeared  from  said  papers,  which  wore  shortly  afterwards 

I  published  in  English  by  the  New  York  World,  and  which  have 

[been  carefully  examined  by  Mexican  officials. 

Any  one  aoiuainted  with  the  existing  political  situation  in 
Uoxico  will  understand  that  the  foregoing  story  could  not  be 
Although  it  is  natural  that  the  Church  party,  which  is 
ttie  avowed  antagonist  of  the  Liberal  party  now  in  power,  should 
pAniro  the  Utter'a  ()verthrow  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  govern- 
snt,  the  Conservative  party  is  completely  disorganized,  and  ci- 
■dingly  (in^iopular  on  account  of  the  defeat  it  sutTei'ed  when  it 
bked  for  and  supported  the  foreign  intervention,  and  it  is,  besides, 
Tiilly  aware  that  should  it  take  up  as  leader  so  obscure  and  unfit  a 
man  as  Garza,  it  wonid  very  serionsly  endanger  its  situation,  with- 
out any  probabilities  of  siicoeas.  Garza,  moreover,  professes  to 
belong  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  for  that 
reason  be  chosen  as  leader  of  a  Conservative  party.  If  young  Don 
Aogustinde  Iturbide  has  anyprobabilityof  later  reaching  a  politi- 
cal position  in  Mexico,  it  win  oo  ilirongh  the  Conservatives,  and, 
^therefore,  he  must  follow  tho  fortunes  o(  that  party. 
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It  has  also  been  said  that  a  syndicate  of  apocnlaton,  i 
wiaiiod  to  lower  the  price  of  H<:xicau  bonds  in  IxindoQ,  ini 
the  disorder.  Neither  does  this  story  appear  to  be  well  foam 
for  in  the  first  place  the  news  of  those  disturbances  did  n 
seriously  afFect  the  price  of  Mexican  bonds  in  London.  For  ti 
week  ending  September  15,  \S'A\,  the  date  of  Uarza'a  first  raid  I 
Mexico,  the  price  in  London  of  the  six  per  cent.  Mexican  boi 
of  1888  was  from  HI  to  88 ;  and  on  the  Slat  of  Deoembor  f&lloi^ 
iug,  when  tho  third  and  last  expedition  liad  already  retnroed  1 
Texas,  they  were  quoted  at  85  to  86,  which  shows  that  during  th<Nl 
movements  there  was  a  decrease  in  price  of  only  two  per  c 

It  is  true  that  about  the  19th  of  November,  1891,  they  tell  to  7   

but  they  soon  recovered.  Besides,  since  the  routing  and 
complete  disorgauization  of  Oarza's  bands,  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  the  six  per  cent.  Mexican  bonds  baa  continued,  they  being 
quoted  at  the  end  of  February,  1892,  when  all  causa  for  i 
bad  ceased,  at  80.  It  is  therefore  more  natural  to  attribute  thai 
depreciation  to  the  general  fulling  in  the  securities  of  all  \ 
Latin-Amerioan  nations,  which  was  occasioned  principally  by  tbia 
revolutionary  movements  which  have  recently  taken  plaoe  with 
varied  success  in  some  of  tho  South  American  republics. 

No  less  absurd  is  the  story  that  the  instigators  of  thoee  di^  J 
turbauces  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  received  tm 
liberal  concessions  from  the  Mexican  government,  and  who,  it  IJ 
supposed,  encourage  the  disorders  with   tho  hope  of   briagi 
about  the  annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  there 
giving  a  greater  value  to  the  properties  and  franchises  they  h*d 
acquired   in   the  former  country.     It  should  be  romembitred,  « 
the  first  place,  that  there  is  not  now,  either  in  the  United  StaMl] 
or   in   Mexico,  any  serious  element  favoring  annexation,  and  thai 
it  would  be  folly  for  private  individuals  to  undertak«  it  withoi ' 
relying  on  the  support  of  their  country.     They  would  secure  I 
other  result  than  the  deprecia-tion  of  their  holdings,  and  probi 
the  complete  ruin  of  their  properties.     Besides,  from  tho  <at 
in  Garza's  diary,  which  there   is   reason  to  believe  are  correct,  V 
appears  that  although  among  the  contributors  are  some  who  n 
be  considered  as  enemies  '<f  the  present  administration  of  UezliM^ 
them  is  not  one  who  could  (!V«n  be  suspected  as  repnwentlDg  txij 
combination  of  any  standing,  whetlier  of  a  civil,  religioDS.  Saui- 
cial.  political,  or  military  character. 
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Although  the  movements  of  Garza  were  unimportant,  eveu 
insignificuut,  their  practical  reaulta  have  been  aerioua  and  far- 
roacbing,  on  account  of  the   importance  given  to  them  by  the 
press  of  the  United   States,  and   they  have  probably  been  more 
prejudicial  to  the  United  States  than  to  Mexico.     It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie   Mexican   frontier  suffered  rob- 
beriei  and  extortions  tiirough  the  bands  of  Garza  during  the  few 
daystheiy  raided  the  stale  of  Tamaulipas.     It  is  also  true  that  the 
false  news  published  by  the  journals  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing those  niovemeuts  gave  rise  for  some  time  to  serious  apprehen- 
■^QDS  in  the  minds  of  such  people  as  had  no  other  source  of  in- 
brmation  than  tha  newspapers  as  to  the  stability  of  the  Mexican 
noveroment ;  all  of  which  occasioned  the  inconveniences  natural 
a  snob  cases.     l)ut  the  principal  evils  brought  about  by  what 
Bltgfit  be  called  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  proas  reporters  have 
pl)«en  felt  by  the  United   States.     Its  territory   was   made    the 
vtheatre  of  war.  if  the  armed  resistance  which  Garza's  bands  of- 
vfered  to  arrest  by  Federal  and  local  forces  in  pursuit  of  them  may 
mbl>  called   war.     The   battles,  if  it  is  desired  to  so  designate  the 
moounterB,  have  beenfougbtin  the  territoryof  Texas,  The  laws  of 
§tbe  United  States  have  been  violated  ;  peace  has  been  disturbed  in 
a  important  region  of  Texas,  and  the  armed  resistance  of  Qar- 
a  bands  has  brought  about  the  death  and  wounding  of  soldiers 
■fend  agents  of  Justice  of  the  United  States.     The  alarm  which 
■ihoee  false  reports  produced,  and  which  might  have  affected  some- 
■  what  the  credit  of  Mexico,  prevented  companies  in  the  United 
Rotates  that  are  constructing  and  own  railways  in  Mexico  from 
k«dra&tHgeously  placing  their  bonds  in   Europe  in  order  to  raise 
pibe  necessary  funds  to  continue  tlieir  works. 

In  the  quoted  interview  of  a  Washington  Poal  reporter  with 
General  Stanley,  that  official  said  that  those  disturbances  had 
prsTented  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Texas,  which  otherwise 
WAnld  have  been  sold  immediately.  Mr.  Byan,  United  States 
Uiniflter  to  Mexico,  stated  in  the  interview  before  cited  with  a 
reporter  of  the  Evenitui  Nfws,  of  Chicago,  that  those  movements 
had  created  alarm  and  produced  a  bad  influence  on  the  trade  of 
tb«  United  States  with  Mexico. 

The  tiearest  ei!>OBition  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the  State  of 
Taxas  from  the  Garza  raids  I  find  in  an  editorial  in  the  DaUy 
Ifties,  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  of  the  7th  of  March  which  readsas  follows  : 
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«  Many  sales  of  land  have  been  stopped  by  the  stories  about  Gann's 
revolution ;  tourists  have  been  kept  away ;  health  seekers  have  not  come ;  pas- 
senger and  freight  business  has  fallen  off ;  railroads  stopped  ;  imi>rovements 
and  the  emigrant  have  kept  far  away,  on  account  of  the  Grarsa  bog-a-boo.  It 
is  time  to  end  this  nonsense,  and  there  is  no  true  friend  of  this  section  of 
Texas  who  will  not  do  all  in  his  i>ower  to  secure  the  arrest  of  this  visionary 
revolutionist  who  thinks  he  can  conquer  Mexico  by  hiding  in  a  hole  in 
Texas." 

The  suspension  of  trade^  one  of  the  results  of  that  alarm,  has 
injured  not  only  the  merchants  of  the  United  States,  who  have  cur- 
tailed their  operations,  but  also  the  railways,  whose  receipts  from 
freight  and  passengers  destined  for  Mexico  have  decreased. 

From  this  succinct  and  truthful  narrative  of  the  facts,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  man,  visionary  or  perverted,  or  both,  attempted  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Mexico,  without  having  adequate  means  to 
carry  bis  design  to  a  successful  issue,  and  that  his  efforts  in  this 
direction,  which  found  no  echo  in  Mexico,  would  have  been  taken 

m 

as  those  of  a  fool  or  a  bandit  had  it  not  been  for  the  importance 
given  to  them  by  the  press  of  the  United  States. 

The  exaggerating  and  magnifying  of  the  importance  of  that 
chimerical  attempt  has  produced  serious  and  far-reaching  injuries, 
which  are  notorious,  and  there  is  no  one  from  whom  to  demand 
satisfaction,  or  upon  whom  to  attach  responsibility,  and  this  &ct 
shows  that  the  existing  condition  of  things  in  the  United  States 
is  such  that  one  man  can,  in  cases  like  this,  cause  numberless  and 
grievous  wrongs  without  redress  for  the  injured  party  and  with 
the  fullest  immunity  for  the  authors  or  abettors.  The  laws  of 
the  United  States  vouchsafe  no  legal,  diplomatic  or  other  rem- 
edy for  such  evils.  There  is  no  redress  for  the  injuries  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  may  suffer  through  false  or  ex- 
aggerated publications  directed  against  it,  and  much  loss  is  there 
a  remedy  for  those  that  may  be  originated  with  like  purpose  or 
effect  against  a  foreign  government.  This  also  shows  that  the 
desire  of  the  journals  of  the  United  States  to  give  sensational  news, 
however  absurd,  carries  them  often  to  the  extreme  of  accepting 
without  reserve,  and  without  judgment  and  due  discretion,  what- 
ever is  told  them,  no  matter  how  foolish  it  may  be,  and  this  fact 
has  greatly  contributed  abroad  to  detract  from  the  reliability  of 
the  news  published  by  the  press  of  the  United  States,  and  if  thia 
evil  is  not  corrected  it  will  end  in  throwing  increased  discredit 
upon  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 
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It  is  nRtanil  that  a  truly  itKiependent  press,  like  theAnierican 

ea,  should  ba  very  jealous  of  its  liberty,  aud  that  it  should  not 

Eppress  the  publication  of  an;  Udws.     It  is  also  oatural  that  in 

rith  political  up-risiiiga  in   Latin -American  republics, 

Hcially  when  experience  has  ehown  that  the  established  gorern- 

lents  always  strive   to  ■  belittle,   to  the   extent  of  ridicule,  the 

Wolntionary  movements  organized  to  overthrow  them,  it  should 

kl>li3h   news  showing  both  Bides  of  the  question  iu  order  that 

mporttul   people  may  form  a  correct  judgment.     But  it  appears 

[ually  natural  that  journals  which  desire  to  publish  truthful  news, 

i  ai-e  UDWilling  to  become  the  unconscious  tools  of  low  and  de- 

I  passions,  should  use  discretion,  and  receive  with  distrust 

Vb  that  cornea  through  persona  who  on  former  occasions  have 

Lowingly  fomished  ungrounded  and  malicious  information.     If 

1  American  journal  is  satisfied  that  the  matter  furnished  it  by 

i  agencies,  private  individuals   or  special  correspondents  is 

I,  it  should  naturally  infer  that  if  such  agencies,  persons  or 

rrcspoudents  act  in  good  faith,  either  they  have  not  exercised 

icretiou  enough  to  distinguish  ti-uth  from  falsehood,  or  they 

e  become  the  agents  of  illegitimate  interests.     Once  satisfied 

■  this,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  the  newspapers  can  continue 

ppublith  news  of  agencies  or  persons  which  make  their  columns 

t  organ  of  illegal  enterprises.     If  they  declined  to  publish  such 

a  and  refused  to  pay  for  it  because  of  its  falsity,  it  is  probable 

lat  these  evils  would  be  largely  corrected. 

I  In  a  word,  there  are,  to  my  mind,  two  points  which  deserve 
fflectioti  and  study  :  First,  Is  it  possible  to  find  an  effective 
rantee  that  those  injured  by  false  political  news  published 
i  newspapers  may  obtain  redress.  «ince  the  means  provided  by 
~  iting  legislation  are  wholly  inadequate  ?  Second,  Is  it  to  the 
terost  of  the  principal  dailies  of  the  United  States  which  wield 
Kb  powerful  influence  in  the  forming  and  controlling  of  public 
^nioo,  to  constitute  themselves  unconscious  accessories  of 
tttard  aims  and  plans,  to  the  material  injury  of  the  interests  of 
0  country  and  of  their  own  credit  and  respectability  ?  I  would 
■t  others  more  capable  than  I  should  take  up  these  questions, 
■ning  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which,  while  guaranteeing  the 
Beat  liberty  to  the  press,  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  the 
^at  and  instrument  of  low  passions,  to  the  positive  injury  of 
'  1  interests.  31.  Rou£KO. 

VOL.  CLV.— SO.  430.  22 
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BY    H.    W.    LUCY,    AUTHOR     OP    ^'A    DIABY     OP    TWO     PABLIA- 

MENTS,""  ETC. 


Many  Beform  Bills  hare  been  passed  through  the  English 
Parliament  since  1832,  and  the  franchise  is  to-day  so  comprehen- 
sive as  to  seem  practically  near  manhood  suffrage.  Nevertheless, 
the  retreat  before  the  advance  of  Democracy  has  been  slow  and 
stubborn,  and  during  its  progress  the  classes  have  been  able  here 
and  there  to  plant  stockades  that  still  resist  the  forward  rush  of 
the  masses.  With  a  population  that  almost  touches  thirty-eight 
millions  the  register  of  voters  for  the  United  Kingdom  just 
exceeds  six  millions.  How  far  this  falls  short  of  manhood  suf- 
frage will  appear  from  the  fact  that  there  are  eight  million 
families  tabulated  in  the  census  figures,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  each,  whether  in  the  case  of  father  or  elder  brother,  includes 
a  male  adult. 

But  the  statement  that  there  are  six  millions  on  the  register 
far  exceeds  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  a  vote.  Plural 
voting,  one  of  the  anomalies  the  Liberals  are  pledged  to  remove 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  is  still  legalized  and  is  widely  availed 
of.  In  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  recent  Midlothian  campaign 
Mr.  Gladstone  cited  a  case,  brought  under  his  notice  on  indispu- 
table authority,  where  a  single  man  possessed  forty  votes.  As  some 
people  give  themselves  up  to  the  craze  of  collecting  china  or  first 
editions  of  books,  this  gentleman  had  devoted  time  and  money  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  nire,  probably  unique,  collection  of  Parlia- 
mentary votes.  The  enterprise  was  one  involving  the  exercise  of 
much  skill  and  management.  The  connoisseur  would  have  ever 
to  bear  in  mind  the  strictly  marked  limit  of  time  within  which  a 
general  election  is  completed.  The  statute  sets  forth  that  in 
boroughs  an  election  must  take  place  within  nine  days  (exclnnte 
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of  Sunday)   from  the  receipt  of  the  writ.     In  counties  tho  first 
possible  iliiy  for  polling  is  the  seventh  after  receiving  the  writ, 
the  laat  day  being  the  seTenteeoth .     Since  it  wonld  be  no  use  to 
poeflesa  a  vote  unless  it  were  ayailable,  the  collector,  it  will  appear, 
must  needs  bear  in   mind   these   considerations,  and    must   so 
arrange  the  nrea  of  his  possession  that,  with  ordinaryluck  in  the 
•  'V*y  of  Avoiding  the  clashing  of  dates,  ho   may  cover  the  whole 
I  gronod  within  the  limit  of  nine  days  for  the  boroughs  and  six- 
teen for  the  Gonnties,     As  the  Liberals  intend,  when  their  chanco 
cornea,  not  only  to  establish  the  principle  of  "One  man.  One  vote," 
but  todx  all  the  polling  at  a  general  election  to  take  place  on  one 
day.  plnrid  votes  are  already  a  drug*  in  the  market,  and  will  pres- 
_  ently  become  of  as  little  value  as  albums  of  old  postage-stamps 
I  and  other  curios  that  have  bad  their  day. 

Thia  possibility  of  six  million  doctors  exercising  the  franchise, 
I  Inadequate  as  it  is  in  comparison  to  the  population,  shows  an  im- 
I  nenss  advance  oo  the  state  of  things  existing  so  recently  as  1859. 
Speaking  in  that  year  Mr.  Bright  stated  that  the  so-called  appeal 
to  the  country  which  had  taken  place  in   the   previous  year   was 
nctuallv  an  appeal  to  800,000  men,  whilst,  as  the  total  of  the  poll 
ahowed,  not  more  than  half  the  number  responded.     The  elector- 
ate were,  at  that  time  even  more  heavily  than  now.  hampered  by 
I  tbe  stockades  alluded  to.     The  most  formidable  of  those  is  found 
l-Jn  the  regulations  of  the  register,  which  are  evidently  designed  to 
l,)ifnit  as  far  as  possible  the  opportunities  of  the  masses.     Both  of 
■•ilie  great  political  parties  engage  paid   agents  to  look  after  the 
■Tegister  in  the  various  constituencies.     By  these  persons  acting 
'   tn  Ihe  interest  of  their  several   parties,  omissions  made  by   the 
overseers  in  the  duty  of  placing  properly  qualiBed  electors  on  the 
register  are  to  a  great  extent  corrected.     Bnt  the  stipulations  as 
a  date  which  hem  in  the  register  practically  disfranchise  a  large 
mportion  of  the  working  classes.     In  the  general  election  which 
IB  just  taken  place  in  England  no  man  was  able  to  vote  unless  he 
i  occupied  and  paid  rates  for  a  house  during  the  full  period  of 
B  months  ending  the  15th  of  July,  1801.     This  meaus — the 
0  of  occupation  commencing  in  July,  IbOO — that  a  man  must 
Ibave  been  a  resident  for  fiilly  two  years  in  the  same  electoral  dis- 
trict if  he   would   exercise   the  franchise  understood   to  be  his 
birthright.     The  laboring  population  of  England  is  ever  shifting 
u  work  fails  in  one  place  and  promiBe  of  it  beckons  from  another. 
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The  consequence  is  that  in  considering  ihe  tactics  of  a  general 
election  it  is  always  found  desirable  in  the  Conservatiye  interest 
to  fix  the  date  for  a  late  period  of  the  year,  when  the  voting  mast 
needs  be  on  an  old  register.  This  is  another  wheel  in  the  electoral 
machinery  which  the  Liberals  propose  to  oil  when  they  come  into 
power. 

Household  suffrage  is  the  basis  of  parliamentary  franchise  alike 
in  counties  and  boroughs.  In  the  counties  there  are  also  leasehold 
and  copyhold  franchises  and  for  freehold  property  of  forty  shillings 
value  and  upwards.  In  Plantagenet  days  Parliaments  were  annaal  or 
even  oftener.  In  1694  a  Triennial  Act  was  passed  and  was  some 
twenty  years  later  repealed  in  favor  of  the  Septennial  Act  which 
at  this  day  covers  the  duration  of  the  life  of  Parliament.  Shorter 
Parliaments  is  another  plank  in  the  Liberal  programme  drawn  up 
and  subscribed  at  Newcastle  this  year.  But  though  Parliaments 
may  sit  the  full  term  of  seven  years  they  never  do,  the  occasions 
being  rare  when  a  period  of  six  years  is  exceeded. 

When  Parliament  is  sitting  by-elections  follow  upon  vacancies 
created  by  various  causes,  such  as  death,  promotion  to  peerage, 
acceptance  of  oflSce  within  direct  gift  of  the  Crown,  or,  as  has 

happened  in  two  cases  during  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament, 
by  expulsion  of  a  sitting  member.  There  was  a  time,  strange  as 
it  appears  in  this  day,  when  election  to  serve  in  Parliament  was 
regarded  as  a  drudgery,  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  Thence  arose 
the  stipulation  that  no  duly-elected  member  may  at  his  own  will 
retire  from  his  place  in  the  Legislature.  This  law  is  evaded  by 
another  clause  of  the  statute,  which  vacates  a  seat  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance by  a  member  of  a  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown. 
Thus  when  a  member  wishes,  for  private  reasons,  to  resign  his 
seat,  he  makes  formal  application  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  post  of  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  a 
shadowy  office,  his  being  formally  established  in  which  ipso  facto 
forfeits  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and  if  he  wants  to  get  back  he  can 
do  so  only  after  reelection. 

In  the  case  of  by-elections  the  issue  of  a  writ  is  moved  in  the 
House  by  the  whip  of  the  party  to  which  the  retiring  member  has 
belonged.  It  is  thereupon  issued  on  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker. 
There  being  no  Speaker  in  existence  when  Parliament  has  been 
dissolved,  the  Queen  in  council  issues  a  warrant  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  in  turn  di- 
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rect  lliP  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  issue  the  writs.  These  documents 
me  addresec-d  to  the  returning  officers  iu  the  various  counties 
ipd  towns,  with  whom,  thereaTter,  rests  the  direction  of  the  busi- 
s  of  election.  In  boroughs  the  returning  officeris  the  Mayor, 
fce  Sheriff  acting  in  that  capacity  in  counties.  When  a  member 
pnies  up  to  Westminster  after  his  election,  he  is  not  permitted 
I  take  the  oath  or  sign  the  roll  till  he  has  handed  to  the  Clerk 
Parliament  the  return  to  the  writ  duly  attested  by  Sheriff  or 
When  ho  is  brought  up  to  the  table  by  the  two  members 
^ho  have  nndertaken  to  introduce  him,  he  is  always  met  at  the 
M-ner  of  the  table  by  the  clerk,  who  stands  with  outstretched 
faknd.  Sometimes  a  nervous  member,  misconstruing  this  action, 
I  the  hand  and  warmly  shakes  it.  Others  find  they  have 
grgotten  to  bring  with  them  the  document  for  which  it  is  ex- 
tnded.  No  one  who  was  in  the  House  when  the  present  Lord 
Ibnncellor,  after  many  roTerses  in  the  electoral  field,  came  up  to 
B  hia  scat  for  Launceaton,  will  forget  the  scene.  Sir  Hardingo 
iSard.  BS  he  then  was,  had  mislaid  the  return  to  the  writ.  Ue 
I  positive  he  hud  brought  it  dowD  to  the  House,  and  felt  con- 
[ncsd  it  raust  te  secreted  somewhere  about  his  person.  Standing 
it  the  centre  of  a  crowded  and  laughing  House,  the  new  Solicitor 
teneral  proceeded  to  search  in  all  his  pockets  for  the  document, 
)ducing  out  of  each  more  miscellaneous  papers  than  it  seemed 
isible  for  a  man  of  his  Htature  to  carry  about  with  him.  When 
ilhis  hurried  agonized  search  he  had  nearly  buried  the  mace  under 
■ipera.  Sir  Henry  James,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  table. 
fiurnod  with  the  missing  document,  which  he  had  found  under 
a  bench  where  the  new  member  had  sat  awaiting  the  summons 
|ttho  table. 

In  the  good  old  times  nomination  used  to  be  an  early  and 
COmiaont  ordeal  through  which  candidates  passed  ou  their  way 
^ Parliament.  A  wooden  structure  was  erected,  a  vast  crowd 
ninbled,  and  thecandidateshavingstruggled  their  way  through 
wa  proposed,  seconded,  and  made  speeches  in  reply.  These 
Bblto  nominations  were  perfect  pandemoniums,  fitly  ushering  in 
estate  ol  things  that  used  to  etist,  and  which  is  found  pic* 
I  in  the  plates  of  Gilroy  and  Cruikshank,  and  in  the  ac- 
mnt  of  the  Eatonswill  election,  which,  extravagant  as  it  seems, 
a  merely  a  transcript  from  Charles  Dickens'  note-book  as  a 
WBiwper  reporter.     Much  more  recent  memory  recalls  this  cu- 
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rious  custom.  I  have  a  yivid  recollection  of  an  election  in  Shrop- 
shire, in  the  general  elections  of  1865,  on  a  description  of  which  for 
a  local  newspaper  I  tried  my  prentice  hand.  One  of  the  candidates 
was  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  father  of  the  present  baronet  He  had 
affronted  public  opinion  in  some  action  taken  in  his  magisterial 
capacity  touching  possession  of  certain  rabbit  skins.  When  he 
presented  himself  in  front  of  the  platform  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation just  moved  and  seconded,  the  sky  suddenly  became  obscured 
by  a  sudden  shower  of  rabbit  skins,  with  which  the  hapless  candi- 
date was  pelted  throughout  the  discreetly  brief  continuance  ot 
his  address. 

Under  existing  regulations  the  nomination  of  a  parliamen- 
tary candidate  is  a  dull,  business-like  arrangement,  got  over  in  a 
few  minutes  in  a  back  room  in  the  town  or  county  hall.  Any 
two  registered  electors  may  propose  and  second  a  candidate, 
using  nomination  forms  provided  by  the  returning  officer.  No 
nomination  paper  will  be  accepted  unless,  in  addition  to  the  mover 
and  seconder,  eight  other  registered  electors  of  the  constituency 
sign  it.  Only  the  candidate,  his  proposer,  seconder,  and  one 
other  person,  usually  his  agent,  may  attend  the  nomination  which 
must  be  accomplished  before  noon  on  the  appointed  day. 

As  the  elector  is  deprived  of  the  interest  and  excitement  of 
the  old  nomination  day,  so  is  the  act  of  voting  reduced  to  the 
simplest  proportion.  The  voting  is  taken  by  ballot  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  process  is  accomplished  in  the  United  States. 
The  system  is  scarcely  yet  acclimatized  in  this  country,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  voter,  long  accustomed 
to  domination  of  parson  and  squire,  has  difficulty  in  believing 
that  their  eye  is  not  upon  him  even  in  the  recesses  of  the  poll- 
ing place.  There  are,  however,  shining  exceptions  to  this  densi- 
ty of  perception.  One  is  recorded  from  a  Hampshire  polling 
place.  The  elector,  a  plowman,  was  brought  up  to  the  polling 
place  by  his  employer,  a  farmer,  enthusiastically  attached  to  Con- 
servative colors.  *•'  Be  sure,*'  hosaid,  **to  mark  the  cross  against 
the  name  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  you'll  be  all  right."  **  Did 
you  do  it  ?"  he  asked,  when  the  voter  came  out  of  the  polling 
booth.  "  Yes,"  said  the  plowinan,  ''but  (this  explanation  was 
reserved  for  the  private  ear  of  another  audience)  I  first  took  care 
to  turn  the  paper  upside  down.''  Another  voter,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  was  instructed  that  on  going  to  the  poll  he  should 
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The  direct  effect  of  tbcce::  >rifArrrc.  ref ics-iz^  il-r  fOjctv-Trfcl 

to  jvdsecr  i^  ojs:  c'  ekc*i5:c^     Hifrc-jy  if  fi.1. 
of  reooids  ct  raiaoos  rcg.ytfaF  Ttf^'"^gIU^^^  Tirirr  ib?  iiz.'::-£n  $j»- 
tern.     Among  the  Bost  funocc  cjcc::::^  u.  il^  cli  f^n-If  v^  li^: 
which  took  plaeezB  Weetminssef  Iz.  ir>4.  vlr*  F.x  c^rr^i  iizi- 
•elf  for  reelection.     This  v:i£  the  coz.:e?:  ±  vi::i  :lr  Pu/::ess 
of  DeTonihire  took  ao  pnL>miae=i  a^d  izf  iienii^  i^  Tx&r:.     W.>:pi>Ie 
hee  m  good  deel  to  nj  <m  the  sabjeci.     Wrl;:*r  :::iifr  ii:^  of 
April  13,  in  this  year,  he  ars:  ^' Duing  Ler 
mmde  no  flcmpk  of  Tisiting  the  hamble^I  cf  \ 
and  enchanting  them  bj  the  iadciiiikiion  of  her  manner.  :hr  ivirer 
of  her  beaotj,  and  the  influence  of  her  high   r:s::k.  someiimes 
carrying  off  to  the  bastings   (meaning  :he  polling  p!:kv)   The 
meanest  mechanic  in   her  onn  carriage.**    S:x  d:ivs  Laror  Lor\l 

Comwallis  writes :  "  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  is  indefaiij^ible 

^ 

in  her  canTaas  for  Fox.  She  was  in  the  most  blaokijuard  houseis 
in  Long  Acre  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  moruiug/*  It  was  in  this 
neighborhood  that  a  batcher,  whose  Yote  was  not  to  be  purchaiini 
on  other  terms,  sold  it  for  a  kiss  from  the  gracious  ilanie.  who  to 
this  day  liyes  on  (xainsborough's  canvass. 

Another  person  who  took  scarcely  a  less  prominent    part    in 
the  contest  was  the  Prince  of  Wales.     It  was  said  ho    oanvassod 
in  person  for  a  candidate  whose  cause  was  dear  to   him,  sinoo   it 
was  hateful  to.  his  royal  father  and  mother.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  members  of  his  household  were  engaged  day  ami   ni^lit    in 
furthering  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Whig.     On  tlio  dixy  the  poll 
was  won  the  Prince,  who  had  been  in  attendance  upon  tlio    King 
ata  reriew  at  Ascot,  posted  home  and,  wearing  Fox's  colors,  rodo 
ap  St.  James  street  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  Whig  moh.     Ilow 
far  partisanship  was  carried  in  those  days  is  indii'uled  by  the  fm»t 
that  Washington,  in    arms    across  the    Atlantic    aguiiiHt    King 
George,  having  clothed  his  army  in  uniform  of  huff  uiid  hlu(^.  Fox 
adopted  those  colors  as  his  own,  the  Princn  of   Wales  positlvoly 
ordering  a  uniform  of  the  rebel  colors  ami  ai»puaring  in  public  mt 
distinguished. 

For  full  forty  days  the  polling  lasted,  during  whi(«h  time  the 
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Strand  and  the  neighborhood  of  Oovent  Garden  were  crowded 
with  mobs  who  took  each  other  by  the  throat  whenever  they  met. 
What  with  the  actual  expenditure  in  money  by  the  candidates, 
the  loss  of  time  to  a  mass  of  people  engaged  in  the  contest,  mnd 
the  general  demoralization  that  spread,  a  Parliamentary  contest 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  nothing  less  than  a  pnblic 
oahimity.  Wilbcrforce  iSrst  gained  his  seat  at  this  same  general 
election,  1784,  coming  in  for  Hull  at  a  cost  out  of  his  priTate 
})ur8e  of  nearly  £9^000.  Bribery  and  trading  were  then  matters 
of  course.  Wilberforce  has  stated  that  he  found  at  Hull  it  was  the 
openly  established  custom  to  give  a  resident  elector  a  present  of 
two  guineas.  Ho  got  double  that  sum  if  he  plumped  his  yote,  and 
every  freeman  brought  in  from  London  to  vote  cost  the  candidate 
£10.  There  was  then,  as  now^  a  law  against  bribery,  but  it  was 
evaded  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  withholding  actual  payment 
till  the  last  day  on  which  an  election  petition  might  be  presented. 

In  1807  Wilberforce  took  part  in  another  and  more  memor* 
able  and  more  costly  contest  for  the  County  of  Yorkshire.  The 
fact  that  within  a  week  over  £64,000  were  subscribed  to  meet 
WillMjrforce's  expenses  shows  how  high  party  feeling  ran.  Mr. 
Wellcr,  Sr.,  has  given  an  interesting  and  what  is  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  an  apocryphal  account  of  how  he  influenced  the 
course  of  an  election  by  disposing  of  a  coachload  of  voters  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  But  what  took  place  at  election  times  in 
Merry  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  puts  Mr.  Weller's 
modest  story  in  the  shade.  At  an  election  for  Berwick  the  Whig 
candidate  provided  a  sloop  to  convey  a  number  of  freemen  from 
London  to  Berwick.  The  other  side  got  at  the  skipper,  with  the 
result  that  he  missed  his  way  on  a  familiar  course  and,  pulling  in 
at  a  Norwegian  port,  the  electors  did  not  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion till  the  poll  was  closed.  Precisely  the  very  same  thing  took 
place  at  an  Ipswich  election,  a  batch  of  freemen  going  down  from 
rx)ndon  finding  themselves  at  Antwerp ;  and  at  Newcastle,  where 
another  cargo  was  delivered  at  Ostend  and  not  reshipped  till  the 
election  was  over. 

All  that  is  changed  now,  and  parliamentary  elections  haye 
come  to  be  prosaic  performances,  the  most  exciting  incident  being 
the  blocking  up  of  Fleet  street  by  a  crowd  waiting  to  see  the  re- 
sult of  the  various  constituencies  flashed  on  a  white  sheet  by 
means  of  a  magic  lantern.     These  are  our  present-day  election 
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wnners.      One  thing  that  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  was  the 
Jtricit  liniltatiou  of  electioneering  espdoscs  decreed   by  the  Oor- 
tVnpt  Prar.ticoa  Act  passed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in   hia   government 
of  1880.     A  maximum   scale  of  expenditnre  is  fixed  and  any 
proved  exoees  invalidates  the  election.      Standing  for  a  borough 
of  Z.OW)  electors  h  nandidnte  may  not  disburse,  either  by   himself 
~pt  through  his  agent,   a  sum  exceeding  £350.      For  every  ad- 
lit  ional    thousand    electors    an    e:(tra  £30   is    permitted.      In 
fte  counties  where  the  area  is   wider    and    the   inevitable  ex- 
^Qse  larger,  £6.^0  is  the  legalized  expense  for  a  minimum  reg- 
ter  of  3,000  electors,  with  an  increuse  of  iICO  for  every   addi- 
Eonol  thousand.     The  candidate   is  allowed  a  certain   amount 
I  pocket  money.     But  if  during  and  upon  his  election  he  spends 
Lore  than  £100,  a  detailed  account  must  be  seat  in  to  the  re- 
trning  offices.      Within   thirty-five  days  of   the   close  of    the 
Mtion,  candidates  are  required  to  pay   all  their  accounts  and 
nd  in  particulars  with  a  statutory  declaration  solemnly  affirm- 
bg  that  the  account  iafuU  and  accurate. 

Another  straight  blow  delivered  al;  corrupt  practices  by  this  same 
i  waa  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  hired  carHngoa  for  conveying 
POters  to  the  poll.     The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  were  she  now 
jJire  and  interested  in  the  Westminster  or  other  contests,  might, 
if  she  pleased,  kiss  an  occasional  butcher.     But  she  would  im- 
peril hor  friend's  election  if  she  afterwards  conveyed  the  pleased 
vdector  to  the  poll  in  a  hired  carriage.     So  searching  is  the  act 
l  this  matter  that  Itpositivuly  prohibits  gratuitous  use  at  an  elec- 
ion  of  "any  carriage,  horse  or  other  animal,  ordinarily  kept  or 
1  for  the  purpose  of  letting  ont  for  hire."     In  one  of  the 
Edinburgh  elections  just  closed  a  curious  point  arose  on  this 
Mtion  of  the  statute.     An  elector  drove  up  to  the  poll  and  paid 
kite  driver  his  legal  fare,  one  shilling;  the  driver  was  observed 
wrtly  after  to  enter  the  poll  and  record  his  vote.     The  question 
[itating  local  authorities,  one  that  may  yet  be  argued  iu  a  court 
( Iftw,  is,  Waa  the  cabman  conveyed  to  the  poll,  contrary  to  the 
Wtnte,  in  «  conveyance  "  ordinarily  kept  or  nsed  for  the  purpose 
f  Ivttingout  for  hire  ?  " 

The  process  of  parliamentary  elections  in  the  United  King- 

)  duGs  not  vary  in  any  of  its  couBtitticnt  parts.     There  are 

e  local  customs  obtaining  in  one  place  and   non-existent  in 

U)th«r.    Bat  they  are  not  material.    For  example,  in  all  parts 
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electors  have  the  right  to  cross-examine  candidates  coming  be- 
fore them  at  public  meetings,  bat  Scotch  electors  lay  themselTCs 
out  for  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  with  characteristic  delibera- 
tion and  determination.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried 
out  north  of  the  Tweed  it  is  exclusively  a  Scotch  habit,  and  has 
a  quaintly  expressive  Scotch  name.  It  is  called  **  heckling/' 
Up  to  the  date  of  the  general  election  jast  concluded  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  escaped  the  ordeal,  no  one  presuming  to  heckle  him. 
At  one  of  his  meetings,  held  in  a  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  the  spell 
was  broken.  At  Gorstorphine,  as  the  place  is  called,  there  is  a  local 
brewer  named  Usher,  a  stolid,  dour  man,  who  saw  no  reason  why, 
because  the  candidate  was  illustrious,  individual  electors  should  not 
emerge  from  their  obscurity  and  "heckle**  him.  Accordingly, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  had  iSnished  his  speech,  Mr.  Usher  rose  with 
quite  a  bundle  of  manuscript  in  his  hand,  presumably  contain- 
ing questions.  At  sight  of  him  the  audience  set  up  a  roar  of  exe- 
cration that  would  have  made  some  men  shrink  into  their  boots. 
Providentially  Mr.  Usher  is  deaf,  and  may  have  thought  what  he 
heard  was  a  whisper  of  encouragement.  Moreover  he,  to  common 
local  knowledge,  wears  a  wig,  and  Scotch  "  wut"  broke  forth  in 
hilarious  cries  of  "  Go  and  get  your  hair  cut  !" 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing  for 
his  interlocutor,  and  answered  a  question  about  his  view  of  the 
plan  of  campaign  that  should  have  sufficed,  but  impervious,  impla- 
cable Mr.  Usher  went  on.  ''Am  I,*' he  said,  "to  understand" — Mr. 
Ghulstonc  was  ut  this  moment  seated  in  his  chair  with  hand  to 
ear,  endeavoring  tlirough  the  growing  clamor  to  catch  what  he 
called  "  this  res])ectcd  gentleman's  "  remarks.     He  caught  this 
one,  and,  lea])ing  to  his  feet  with  catapultic  energy,  leaned  over 
the  platform  rail  and  shouted  in  Mr.  Usher's  more  vulnerable  ear : 
*'  I  cannot  answer  for  this  gentleman's  understanding.     I  am  re- 
sponsible to  Almighty  God  for  the  meiisure  of  intelligence  in  this 
skull,'*  he  continued,  rapping  his  own,  *'  but  I  am  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  amount  of  intelligence  Almighty  God  has  placed  iu 
fhat  skull ;  **  and  he  pointed  with  a  wave  of  infinite  contempt  at 
the  interrogative  brewer.     Sitting  close  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
platform,  and  catching  sight  of  his  gleaming  eyes  as  they  flashed 
on  the  hapless   brewer  standing  below,  I  never  saw  the  human 
face  and  figure  so  perfectly  resemble  an  enraged  eagle  clawing  at 
its  prey.  H.  W.  Lucy. 
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AwEiTERof  the  last  century  thought  to  discredit  aneodot«fl 
r  by  calling  them  "  the  luxuries  o(  literature."  According  to  hia 
*■  definition  they  merely  gratify  the  love  of  intellectual  indolence 
by  their  conciseness,  while  they  feed  the  appetite  for  noyelty  by 
their  infinite  variety.  As,  however,  the  hnman  element  haa  be- 
come more  prominent  in  hiBtorical  composition,  the  biographies 
of  individnals  are  as  important  to  the  student  as  the  archiyes  of 
a  department  of  state.  "Biography,"  saya  Carlyle,  "is  the 
only  true  hiatory,"  and  anecdote  is  of  the  essence  of  biography. 
WMle  the  introduction  of  the  personal  element  into  historic 
narrstiTe  deepens  the  impreasion  of  events  which  the  historian 
wishes  to  make  in  the  reader's  mind,  the  absence  of  this  ele- 
ment divests  hiatory  of  its  human  aspect,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
dry,  uninteresting,  and,  therefore,  uninstructive  statement  of 
facta.  Thns  Ilume  closes  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Charlea  II. 
by  saying  that  in  the  midst  of  wise  and  virtuous  designs  concern- 
ing Scotland,  the  King  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  resembling 
apoplexy,  and,  after  languishing  a  few  days,  died,  having  shown 
himself  indifferent  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
finally  receiving  the  sacraments  froma  Catholic  priest.  Contrast 
this  bald  statement  of  an  important  historic  event  with  Macanlay's 
brilliant  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  court  on  the  eve  of 
the  King's  attack,  a  Sunday  night,  when  grave  persons  who  had 
gone  thither  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  sovereign  were  struck 
with  astonishment  and  horror  as  they  saw  the  great  gallery  of 
Whitehall  crowded  with  revellers,  among  whom  sat  the  King, 
chatting  and  toying  with  his  favorites,  while  a  French  page  war- 
bled amorous  verses,  and  courtiers  were  seated  at  tables  "on 
^Which  the  gold  was  heaped  in  mountains."  And  thus,  throngh- 
fpot  tho  terrible  scenes  of  the  monarch's  illness,  the  historian 
Mpeni),  by  graphic  details,  the  impression  he  wishes  to  make  of 
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^^H'another  occasion,  &  Bentinol  on  dnty  having  aalated  Iiim  in 
military  style  was  astonished  to  see  him  acknowledge  it  by  an 
awicward  copy  of  the  same  gestures.  Bnach,  the  Boswellian 
biographer  of  Bismarck,  says  that  the  Chancellor  is  of  a  choleric 
diaposition.  The  least  Vexation  is  liable  to  provoke  him  to  vol- 
canic ontbnrsta  of  temper,  bat  the  eruption  rapidly  subsidos.  lie 
tella  no  confirmatory  anecdotes,  but  Count  Beust  conies  to  his 
reecne.  Baying  in  his  ■"'  Memoira"  that  Bismarck  once  left  the 
Emperor's  apartment  in  a  rage,  and,  finding  that  he  was  carry- 
ing by  accident  the  key  with  him,  he  threw  it  into  a  basin  in  a 
friend's  room,  and  broke  the  basin  into  fragments.  "  Are  you 
ill  ?"  asked  the  occupant  of  the  room,  "I  was,"  replied  Bis- 
marck. "  but  I  am  better  now."  His  passionate  outbursts  stand 
in  strong  contrast  with  Moltke's  imperturbable  coolness,  which  is 
well  illustrated  by  tlie  story  in  which  Bismarck  himself  tells  that, 
at  a  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  Sudowa,  he  offered  the  grent 
strategist  a  cigar,  and  Moltke  carefully  selected  the  best  one  in 
the  case.  Bismarck  says  he  took  connfort  in  thinking  that  if  the 
great  general  was  calm  enough  to  make  a  choice  of  this  kind, 
things  could  not  be  going  so  very  badly  with  them. 

Wlio  has  not  heard  of  Macaulay's  insatiate  lore  of  reading  and 

oS  the  prodigions  memory  which  enabled  him  to  ponr  forth  at  will 

^^■f  Tast  treasures  of  his  learning  ?     We  appreciate  the  former 

^^Hm  told  that  daring  his  childhood,  from  the  age  of  three  years, 

^^Hread  incessantly,  for  the  most  part  lying  on  the  rug  before  the 

^flre,  with  the  book  on  the  floor  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  in 

his  hand.     It  was  hardly  necessary  for  hia  biographer  to  add  that 

he  did  not  care  for  toys.    He  who  speaks  of  Macaulay's  prodigious 

learning  and  memory  may  single  cot  the  following  anecdote  from 

the  many  which  illustrate  it :  Lady  Holland,  to  puzzle  him,  once 

Mid  :  "Pray,  air,  what  was  the  origin  of  a  doll  ?    Where  are  dolls 

^^■t  mentioned  in  history  ?  "    To  which  ho  instantly  replied  that 

^^^p  Roman  children  had   their  dolls,  which  they  offered  np  to 

^^Hfarns  when  thoy  grew  older,  to  snpport  which  he  quoted  a  line 

^^Rm  Persioa, 

We  gain  a  more  distinct  view  of  Talleyrand's  duplicity  when 
told  that,  at  Krfnrt,  where  Napoleon  met  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
tti  persuade  him  to  join  to  overwhelming  Austria,  Talleyrand,  the 
French  Uiuiafer  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  all  day  long  labored 
under  Napoleon'H  vigilant  eye  to  carry  this  object,  used  to  visit 
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pebbles  eeema  hardly  more  remote  from  na  than  yonug  Gam- 
betta  ahonting  his  ecditions  eloquence  in  a  caf^  of  the  Latin 
Qoftrter.  In  fact,  oor  idea  of  certain  men  m  confined  to  slight 
incidents  or  personal  anecdotes.  We  never  think  of  Diogenes 
vitbout  his  tnb,  nor  of  Robert  the  Brace  without  his  spider. 
Eren  Alfred  the  Great  is  better  known  to  us  tending  the  cakes 
tliati  founding  Oxford. 

Addison  observes  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  "  Spectator  "  that 
a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  pleasure  aotil  he  knows 
"  whether  the  writer  ha  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  chol- 
eric dispoaition,  with  other particalars  of  alike  nature,  thatcon- 
dnoevery  mnch  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author."  He  is 
carcfnl,  therefore,  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  himself,  and 
his  remark  is  so  just,  even  at  tbis  distance  of  time  and  space,  that 
one  can  hardly  open  a  daily  newspaper  without  reading  of  a  popu- 
lar novelist  like  Tolstoi,  that  "  he  is  a  man  of  sixty,  with  iron- 
gray  liair  parted  in  themiddle, sunburnt  countenance,  and  ample 
gray  board  and  moustache."  We  also  like  to  know  the  history 
and  occasion  o(  a  literary  work.  We  have  not  yet  ceased  to  hear 
the  chanting  of  the  monks  in  the  church  of  the  Ara  Ccoli,  which 
inspired  Gibbon  with  the  idea  of  writing  "The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  ''The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  is  more 
interesting  to  us  when  we  are  told  that  it  rescued  its  authorfrora 
arrest  for  debt,  while  "  Rasaelas  "  paid  the  funeral  expenses  of  the 
antbar's  mother.  This  interest  in  authors  extends  to  their  literary 
habiU,  and  the  scrupulous  biographer  will  t«ll  ns  that  Buffon  sat 
down  to  write  with  lace  ruffles  encircling  his  wrists ;  that  Black- 
stone  wrote  his  Commentaries  with  a  bottle  of  port  wine  before 
him,  and  that  Handel,  aa  hedaily  took  up  the  composition  of  the 
"Meniah,"  offered  a  prayer  that  be  might  worthily  sing  the 
praisAH  of  his  Redeeme)-. 

Anecdotes  and  the  sayings  of  distinguished  men  illuminate 
such  diverse  characteristics  as  modesty,  self-confidence  and  self- 
conceit.  When  Marshal  Ney  was  ordered  to  await  Lannea  in 
storming  the  heights  above  Ulm,  ho  exclaimed,  "  Glory  is  not  to 
be  divided!"  and  pushed  on  alone.     General  Grant  would  never 

e  fftid  tliat,  for,  when  he  was  made  general-in-ehief,  he  wrote 

kneral  Sherman:  "How  far  your  eiecution  of  whatever  has 

I  given  you  to  do  entitles  yon  to  the  reward  I  am  receiving, 

Icantiot  know  so  well  aa  1."    Jefferson's  modesty  dictated  his 
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reply  to  the  welcome  extended  to  him  as  Minister  from  the  United 
States  by  the  French  Foreign  Secretary:  ''Yon  rephoe  Mr. 
Franklin/'  said  Vergennes.  ''  I  succeed  him,"  ansvend  the 
American  EnToy,  **  no  one  could  repUuse  him."  Pitt's  generosity 
was  equalled  by  his  modesty,  when  he  said  of  one  of  Fox's  speeches, 
*'  Don^t  disparage  it;  nobody  could  have  made  it  but  himself; " 
and  Burke  thought  it  glory  enough  to  hare  "  rung  the  bell "  to 
Dn  Johnson.  It  was  not  merely  the  desire  to  turn  a  compliment 
which  prompted  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  to  enter  Victor  Hugo's 
salon  with  the  words:  ''  Reassure  me.  Sir,  I  am  somewhat  timid." 
It  was  the  humility  of  royalty  before  genius,  the  humility  of 
Charles  V.  picking  up  Titian's  brush,  or  of  Philip  IV.  proud  of 
having  painted  a  decoration  in  a  portrait  of  Velasqnex. 

A  confidence  in  one's  own  powers  need  not  pass  the  limits  of 
modesty,  nor  will  the  biographer  mistake  it  for  arrogance  or  con- 
ceit. When  Burns  turned  up  the  mouse  with  his  plowshare,  his 
impulse  was  to  kill  it,  but,  checking  himself,  he  said :  ''  111  make 
that  mouse  immortal."  Thackeray's  fervor  and  hearty  frankness 
are  pleasantly  shown  in  his  saying  of  a  passage  in ''  Vanity  Fkir :" 
**  When  I  wrote  that  sentence  I  slapped  my  fist  on  the  lable  and 
said,   'that's  a  touch  of  genius.'" 

There  is  a  self-confidence,  which  is  modest  and  yet  wins  bat- 
tles. General  Taylor  once  called  a  council  of  war  in  face  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  were  much  his  superiors  in  men  and  artillery. 
When  an  unanimous  opinion  had  been  given  against  fighting,  the 
General  quietly  remarked,  *^1  dismiss  this  council  until  after 
the  battle,"  which  he  won. 

Although  it  may  bo  difficult  in  all  cases  to  set  the  boundary 
between  self-confidence  and  conceit,  the  following  anecdotes 
reveal  an  amuding  self-assurance  :  Some  young  students  made  a 
pilgrimage  from  GOttingen  to  Hamburg,  where  Klopstock  was 
living  in  his  old  age,  to  ask  the  author  of  the  '"Messiah"  the 
moaning  of  a  passage  in  one  of  his  works  which  they  could  not 
understand,  lie  looked  at  it,  and  said  that  he  could  not  then 
recollect  what  he  meant  when  he  wrote  it,  but  he  knew  it  wis 
the  finest  thing  ho  ever  wrote,  and  they  could  not  do  better  than 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  discovery  of  its  meaning.  ''  When  I 
used  to  go  and  sit  with  Mr.  Itogers,"  says  Mrs.  Eemble,  ''I  never 
asked  him  what  I  should  read  to  him  without  his  putting  into 
my  hands  his  own  poems,  which  always  lay  by  him  on  the  table. ** 
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Wordsworth  quoted  no  poetry  bat  his  own,  and  thonght  that  if 
he  had  had  "  a  mind  to  "  he  conid  have  written  Shakespeare's  plays, 
which  led  Lamb  to  aoggeet  that  only  t,he  mind  was  lacking, 

A  felicitoos  phrase  or  a  happy  comparison  may  hit  o2  character 
Ktter  than  a  pago  of  elaborate  description.  At  the  moment  of 
be  elder  Dumas's  greatest  literary  prodnctivityj  Michelet  said  of 
'  He  is  not  a  man  ;  he  isone  of  the  forces  of  nature."  No 
tther  comparison  coald  make  Frenchmen  shndder  as  Mme.  do 
etaSl'a  charactflrization  of  Bonaparte  as  "  Robespierre  on  horse- 
back." Carlyle  dubbed  the  latter  "  the  sea-green  incorruptible," 
bnt  the  gonmcss,  jealousy,  and  deathly  canning  of  the  man  are 
Bammed  up  in  the  comparison  which  Loaia  Philippe,  who  saw 
him  sitting  silent  at  a  dinner-party,  made  of  him  to  a  cat  lapping 
vinegar.  We  do  not  protest  when  Carlyle  calls  Byron  "  a 
dandy  of  sorrows,"  or  Bolwer  "a  dandiacal  philoaophiBt,"  for 
the  former  phrase  packs  into  a  nntshell  Byron's  affected  and 
drawing-room  misanthropy,  and  the  second  paints  the  "  lisping, 
slender  and  effeminate  tones  of  Bidwer,"  of  whom  a  contempor- 
ary Baid  that  the  novelist's  idea  of  a  wife  or  mistress  was  a  woman 
"  who  would  sit  on  a  foot-stool  at  his  feet,  looking  np  proudly  in 
his  face,  and  only  iutermpting  him  to  whisper  that  he  was  the 
handsomest  creature  on  earth."  The  well-known  traits  which 
gave  Bishop  Wilberforce  the  nick-name  of  "Soapy  Sam"  are  al- 
luded to  in  a  comparison  which  the  late  Sir  F.  Pollock  made  after 
hearing  him  reply  at  a  public  dinner  to  a  distinguiahed  foreign 
gnest,  that  the  Bishop  reminded  him  of  the  dealing  of  a  boa  cou- 
Btnctor  with  a  rabbit.  He  first  oiled  his  antagonist  all  over,  and 
th«D  swallowed  him  whole  at  a  mouthful. 

The  absence  of  the  anecdotal  element  in  the  record  of  some 
mui'a  lives  makes  them  but  the  shadows  of  names.     Livy  draws 
a  graphic  picture  of  Hannibal,  bnt  it  is  only  in  outline  ;  it  needs 
the  filling  np  of  aneodotos  to  give  it  life.     We  may  believe  him 
when  he  says  that  there  never  was  a  genius  more  fitted  for  the 
two  most  opposing  dntios  of  obeying  and  commanding,  and  also 
when  he  speaks  of  the  great  Cartha^nian's  fearlessness,  his  abil- 
ity to  endnre  fatigue,  heat  or  oold^  want  of  food  or  sleep,  and  his 
I  nmplicity  of  dress ;  but  when  are  added  excessive  vices,  inhuman 
■Cmclty,  want,  of  truthfulness,  of  reverence  for  the  gods  and  sacred 
ibings,  of  respect  for  oatlis,  and  of  a  sense  of  religion,  witbont 
voonfirmutory  anecdot«s.  we  may  regard  this  summing  np  as  the 
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For  waM  of  ar-e^jiio: 

Hlri':k':n  f/iafj ;  Lot  tTi-'-h  note  "rss  lAk^r.  :f  bin  vii^  be  lired. 
arif]  th'f  ffjOrtt  of  that  ha£  vari=bei-^  C>i€£>irt  recreixad  ikax  no 
f ri<:ri'J  of  Ital/^rlai-i  fia4  left  an  a^tb*rni:c  kx^-m  of  >iT'T»  :  ••  There 
ri<;v<;r  w;i^.  a  rnor^j  jilausi'ole,  ar^d  neTer,  I  aa  convisoed,  a  less 
apj/ro[iri;iU;  Iin<5,  than  Pope's  '  Babe^ais  laoghing  in  hia  eur 
f;hi'iir/  l(<7yori']  doubt  he  was  amongst  the  deepen  a£  veil  sj  the 
hoM«;«'t.  thifik<:rH  of  his  age." 

T'ornifif/  to  onr  own  tirne^  Calhoan  is  hardlv  more  thananAme 
fui'l  an  Ai'M.  Of  him,  a»  a  man,  venr  little  is  to  be  told«  The 
(!filhoiin  of  ihtt  political  Htage,  says  Hoist,  his  most  recent  biog- 
tti\t\it'i,  **  Uift  Tfilhonn  who  ate  and  drank  like  other  mortals,  vho 
Uittif\ttui,  i',\iidU't\  iLii(\  Korrowed,  who  enjoyed  life  and  battled  with 
lU  f/rcat  iind  Hniall  (inrcM,  ia  dearl,  and  no  one  will  be  able  to  recall 
liirn  to  lifi!,  in  \^u^  W'jmt  in  which  Webster  and  Clay  still  are  and 
will  MMfiiun  iiri'l  livo  iih  long  an  the  American  people  cherish  the 
fftrrfioi  y  of  t.JM'ir  ^rmd  men/'  We  have  no  anecdotes  of  the  great 
Niilhllni,  i.liii  I'U'ii  iron  man,  as  Miss  Martineau  calls  him,  "who 
\i,i,\ii*.  iiM  if  Imi  hud  ui'vvr  hecFj  born." 

ir  Hi\ri'i\n\f  pJiiyrtHo  important  a  part  in  biography,  and  gires 
III  hiiitory  MdiiiM  iif  it.H  moKt  entertaining  instraction,  if  our  esti- 
niiili*  iif  iniMi  nt  largely  made  up  of  little  illustrative  facts,  it  is 
Ittipntlunl.  Iliiil  tlioHP  illuHtrations  be  correct,  or  onr  deductions 
frniii  tlirni  will  U>  wronj,'.  *' The  disposition,"  says  Froude,  speak- 
ing nfii  I'Pihiin  Hnindiil  atUudiing to  Julius  Caesar,  "to  belieyeeyil 
of  miMi  who  hiivn  riHon  a  few  degrees  above  their  contemporaries 
U  a  foiitmn  nf  human  miture  as  common  as  it  is  base  ;  and  when 
to  iMivy  Ihrrti  iiro  addiMl  fear  and  hatred  malicious  anecdotes 
Mpnn^^  lip  hliP  miiHhroomM  in  a  forcing-pit."  Anecdotes  should 
tlitirofiin,  JMt  iiHtMi  with  truthfulness,  discretion  and  good  taste. 

S.  Abthur  Bbnt, 


THE  HOMESTEAD  STRIKE. 

I.  A   CONGRESSIONAL   VIEW. 
SE  BON.  WILLIAM    0.  0ATB8,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  CONQBKS- 
8I0NAL  IHTESTIOATING   COMMITTEE. 


HoXESTEAP  is  a  very  comfortable-looking,  neat  little  town  of 
10,000  to  12,000  iuhabitanta,  aitcmted  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela  Rirer,  seven  niiles  east  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  Its  in- 
habitants  areGbie%  lahoreraand  mechanics  of  vurioas  degrees  of 
ekill,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  ordinary  laborer,  with  a  com- 
petent number  of  smalt  merchants  and  tradespeople.  About 
one  half  of  the  popniation  are  of  foreign  birth  and  represent  varione 
European  nationalities. 

About  one  mile  np  the  river  from  the  heart  of  the  town  are 
located  the  lloraestead  Works  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co,,  the 
coat  of  which,  exclasiva  of  tlie  ground,  is  near  $6,000,000.  At 
these  works  they  manufacture  structural  materials  used  largely 
in  fireproof  buildings,  such  as  beams,  channels,  etc.  They  also 
manufacture  steel  armor  plates  for  use  in  the  construction  of  war 
Teesela.  The  119-inch  mill  at  which  these  plates  are  finished  is 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  armor  plate  for 
the  new  Cruisers  9  and  10  now  being  constructed  is  manufactured 
here.  Tlie  Navy  Department  has  a  contract  with  this  company 
for  6,000  tons  of  armor  plate  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
our  new  war  vessels.  They  also  manufacture  at  Homestead  all 
kinde  of  plate  and  do  a  general  miacellHneous  business. 

Up  to  the  last  of  June  there  were  employed  in  these  works 
abont  3,800  men,  including  a  number  of  boys.  The  pay-roll 
showed  a  disbunement  for  the  month  of  May  alone  of  something 
over •300,000.  Wages  have  been  from  14  cents  per  hour  to  the  . 
common  laborer,  that  being  the  lowest,  up  to  (380  per  month 
(which  was  the  highest  paid  in  the  month  of  May),  a  majoritj  of 
the  vkilled  laborers  receiving  t^OO  and  lees. 
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Wliile  ^M  CATTsecie  ct>mpuiT  cnder  ilB  preaent  management 
bss  b^en  exaeung. :;  hss  ftls'3  performed  manj  acts  of  liberality 
and  kizid3€^  \o  is  esiplojces.    It  has  ai  times  loaned  money  to 

£«>me  of  :he=i  :o  p:in!i:&ae  Io:e  sud  baild  their  homes,  for  the  nae 
of  whi^h  ::  hss  ohar^i  thrsi  cu:  6  percenL  interest.  It  reoeiTes 
from  :hem  dep-r-e::*  up?n  which  ::  pavs  them  6  per  cent,  interest, 
the  a^:zrrza:c  a:!iouL.:  of  which  :he  iasc  of  June  was  (140,000. 

On  J::lj  I.  l>r.^.  :he  oc'^panv  ihrongh  its  oflBcers  made  a  eon- 
trac:  wi:h  a  ncniber  oi  skillei  workmen,  through  the  Amalga- 
mated As&.via;:oii  of  Iron  and  Sceel  Workers,  to  run  for  three 
years,  or  until  the  30th  of  June,  1S&3. 

The  basis  of  that  contract  was  a  certain  sum  per  ton  of  the 
products  in  different  mills,  and  #25  per  ton  as  the  minimum  price 
for  4  X  4  Bes^mer  steel  billets,  with  a  sliding  scale  so  that  if 
the  marker  price  of  billets  went  above  that  figure  the  workmen 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  rise  ;  if  the  market  price  fell  below 
1*25  per  ton.  the  compensation  of  the  workmen  would  not  be  less 
than  the  minimum.  When  this  contract  was  about  to  expire^  the 
company,  through  its  President  and  chief  manager,  Mr.  Frick^ 
and  its  chief  superintendent,  Mr.  Potter,  submitted  a  proposition  to 
the  workmen,  which  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  minimum  to  t38 
per  ton  of  steel  billets  ;  also  a  reduction  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  amount  of  tonnage  rate  paid  ;  also  to  change  the 
time  of  the  year  when  the  contract  should  expire,  from  the  80th 
of  June  to  the  last  dav  of  December. 

After  considerable  negotiation  the  company  proposed  to  raise 
the  minimum  to  $23  per  ton,  and  the  workmen  offered  to  take 
$24 — which  was  refused.  The  workmen  also  refused  to  accede 
to  the  proposed  change  in  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract, on  the  ground  that  the  company  would  have  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  any  renewal  of  contract  which  would  expire  in  mid- 
winter.    The  negotiations  were  broken  off  on  the  2-4th  of  June. 

Mr.  Frick,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  and  shrewd  business  man, 
gives  as  his  chief  reasons  for  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  his  employees  : 

Pirnt^  That  the  price  of  steel  billets,  blooms,  slabs,  etc.,  has 
fallen  to  such  a  figure  in  the  market  that,  in  justice  to  his  com- 
pany, the  minimum  should  bo  reduced  (or  abolished,  as  there 
was  no  maximum);  and, 

Secondly,  That  the  improved  machinery  put  in  some  of  the  mills 
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aJnto  the  contract  of  1880  doubles  the  optput  of  the  finished  prod- 

nciwith  noincruiisein  the  number  of  laborers,  which  very  greatly 

inurcuBQS  their  tonnuge  compeueutlon.     This  latter  point  is  con- 

J  tested  by  the  workmen  and  explained  in   several  ways,   so   it 

I- would  roqnire  an  expert  to  pass  a  perfectly  intelligent   and  just 

I  judgment  upon  the   point.     Mr.  Frick  testified  before  the  Con- 

I  freseional  Committee  that  his  company  has  lost  money  this  year, 

1  and  he  thinks  tlie  greater  part  of  last  year,  on  every  ton  of  elaba, 

^billete  and  blooms  produced  and  sold   by  them.     He  claims  that 

^e  MciKiuIey  law  has  nothing  to  do  with  thb  question  ;  that  it 

idnce'l  the  dnties  on  alt  products,  the  like  of  whii^h  he  manu- 

F&ctures,    and   still    these  are    practically    prohibitory,  aa    the 

diminished  amounts  of  importations  clearly  proveB.  He  attributes 

the  fall  in  price  to  increased  domestic  prodnction. 

h\  IH74  there  were  prodnced  in  the  United  States  but  91,000 
tona  of  steel  ingots,  whereati  in  1890  the  total  prodnction  was 
4,131,000  tona. 

Our  protective  tariff  laws,  which  destroy  foreign  competition, 
|it  ia  claimed,  are  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  skilled  laborers  em- 
ployed by  the  manufacturers.     The  advocates  of  tlie   McKinley 
rtariff  law  (luring  its  consideration  proclaimed  its  purpose  to  he  to 
give  the  American   market   to  the  American  manufactnrer,  and 
thereby  to  enable  him  pay  his   laborers  higher  wages.     These 
promisee  have  not  been  faithfully  kept.     Wages  have  in  no  caae 
'  Hninoreaxed,  hut  in   many  instances  they  have  been  redaced, 
B!be  promises  made  to  the  operatives  have  been  disappointing. 
"  .  Prick  claims  that  over-production  has  caused  a  most  remark- 
Ue  decline  in  prices  within  the  last  three  years,  and  that  this 
bi«kMit  necessary  for  the  Carnegie  company  to  reduce  expenses. 
The  high  protection  extended  by  Congress  to  manufacturers, 
principally  on  sucli  arltcios  as  this  company  has  been  manufac- 
Tturing,  has  induced  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  manufacture 
L  of  iron  and  steel,  until  by  this  unnatural  stimntns  over-prodnc- 
Itioa  has  resulted.     It  disturbs  the  laws  of  tnule — of  supply  and 
^emtind — and  by  thus  producing  more  than  there  is  a  demand 
"tor,  prices  are  driven  down  and  a  necessity  is  created  for  cutting 
f  dovn  the  erpenses  of  the  mauufaoturer,  and  it  may  be  the  wages 
r  of  labor  included.     In  this  way  the  protective  tariff  disappoints 
I  Ihn  laboring  man  and  becomes  the  parent  of  trusts,  combines, 
F  strikes   and    bckouta.      Tiie  manufacturer,  no  more  than   the 
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assistants  on  board,  dropped  down  the  river  with  two  barges  in 
tow,  uutil  tbey  met  the  Pinkertoa  tneD,  who  were  embarked  on 
the  barges.  The  boats  took  the  barges  in  tow,  and  on  the  way  op 
oue  of  the  steumera  became  disabled,  while  the  othor  took  both 
burgee,  endeavoring  to  land  at  Homestead  before  day,  when  the 
people  wontd  be  asleep  and  the  strikers  would  likely  know  nothius 
of  it  until  after  the  Pinkerton  men  were  safely  within  the  picket 
fence  surrounding  the  works.  Thuy  did  not  violate  any  law  of 
Puunsykauiu  ;  but  they  knew  that  the  hostility  to  the  Pinkerton 
men  upon  the  part  of  all  labor  organizations  was  calculated  to 
produce  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  greatest  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Frick  was  that  he  did  not 
appeal  to  the  State  and  coonty  authorities  for  protection  in  the 
first  instance.  lie  began  to  negotiate  for  the  employment  of  the 
Pinkerton  forces  before  the  negotiations  for  the  re-employment  of 
the  workmen  were  broken  oS.  His  company  had  a  legal  right  to 
put  Pinkerton  men  or  any  other  employees  into  the  works  at 
Homestead  as  guards  or  otherwise,  provided  in  doing  so  it  did 
not  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  person  or  property  of  others.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  this  he  tried  to  avoid.  The  Piokertons  are 
profsBaional  detectives,  and  guards  or  watchmen,  and  in  the  latter 
capacity  may  properly  be  characterized  as  a  sort  of  private  police 
or  aemi-military  force. 

Mr.  Frick  should  have  first  appealed  to  the  sheriff  of  his 
county  for  protection.  Ue  gave  as  a  reason  why  he  did  not,  his 
want  of  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  sheriff  and  the  deputies 
he  would  likely  have  employed.  The  sheriff  may  be  a  very  in- 
efficient officer  and  lacking  in  that  pluck  and  energy  that  is  so 
essential  at  times  to  be  exercised  by  an  executive  officer,  but  had 
Afr.  Frick  and  his  learned  attorneys  nrged  the  sheriff  and  aided 
him  by  their  counsel,  although  his  efforts  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  were  but  puerile  and  futile,  if  the  officers  of  the  Carnegie 
company  hud  joined  him  in  the  appeal  to  the  Governor,  and  Mr. 
Frick  bad  gone  to  him  in  person  and  laid  the  facts  before  him, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Governor  Pattison  would,  as  he  finally 
did  do  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  official  duty,  have  snppUed  a 
snfficient  force  to  enable  the  sheriff  to  take  possession  and 
deliver  llic  works  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  to  the  cod  that 
they  might  operate  them  in  whatever  way  they  saw  proper. 
^^    Men  of  wealth  and  capital,  as  well  ns  the  poor  mechaoica  and 
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.  laborers  in  this  country,  must  learu  to  respect  the  law  and  the 
legally  constituted  authorities,  and  have  recourse  to  these  to  re- 
dress their  wrongs  and  obtain  their  rights  in  preference  to  un- 
dertaking to  do  these  things  by  private  or  personal  instminentil' 
ities.     If  men  of  wealth  and  corporations  may  with  impunity  hiie 
guards  in  great  numbers  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  ooanif 
and  State  officials  in  protecting  property  and  preserving  the peaoe, 
its  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  bring  local  government  and  civil 
authority  into  contempt. 

When  Capt.  Bodgers's  boat  with  the  barges  in  tow  was  ap- 
proaching Homestead,  just  as  day  was  breaking,  a  small  steamer 
used  by  the  strikers  for  patrol  purposes  set  up  a  whistle,  which 
W!is  responded  to  by  all  the  engines  in  town  under  their  control 
This  caused  a  crowd  to  at  once  assemble  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  it  kept  pace  with  the  boat,  discharging  firearms. 
Wlion  tlie  crowd  on  shore  reached  the  fence  around  the  works 
they  were  temporarily  halted,  but  tearing  down  a  part  of  it  they 
rushed  through.  A  part  of  the  crowd  on  the  shore  came  down 
near  to  the  boat  when  the  gang-plank  was  pushed  out.  A  short 
war  of  words  was  followed  by  firing  on  each  side,  which  resulted 
ultimutelv  in  the  death  of  three  of  the  Pinkerton  men  and  seven 
of  the  workmen,  and  the  wounding  of  many  on  each  side.  After 
a  brief  fusilhide  those  on  shore  fled  in  various  directions,  and  the 
PinktTtoii  mm  retreated  into  their  barges.  An  hour  or  two 
later,  after  having'  made  the  barges  fast  to  the  wharf,  Capt. 
Kodgers  took  the  wounded  upon  liis  boat,  and  with  Superintendent 
l*otter  and  Deputy  Sheriff  (rray  steamed  up  the  river  to  take  the 
wounded  to  a  ho.spital.  About  11  o'clock  the  boat  returned,  the 
d(']>uty  sheriir  still  on  board,  lie  said  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
lf)W  the  bar;;es  and  the  Pinkerton  men  away,  but  the  boat  received 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  strikiui^  workmen  with  small  arms  and 
artillery  from  hoth  sides  of  the  river.  One  or  two  of  her  crew 
were  either  killed  or  severely  wounded,  and  at  one  time  the  pilot 
for  safety  abandoned  iiis  jjost  and  let  the  steamer  drift,  so  that  it 
became  impossible  for  her  to  take  the  barges  in  tow,  and  with  great 
difliciilty  it  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  fire  and  escaped  to  Pittsburg. 
At  Miis  time  the  strikers  on  shore  were  endeavoring  to  nse  a 
piece  <if  artillery  upon  the  barges,  but  they  could  not  depress  ii 
sufllcientiy  and  consequently  fired  over  them.  They  also  ponred 
oil  into  the  river  above  the  barges  and  set  it  on  fire,  but   this 
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has  the  right  of  participation  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  gOYem- 
ment.  Laborers^  farmers^  and  men  engaged  in  any  bosiitess, 
have  the  right  to  organize  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection^ 
and  even  though  their  organization  be  secret  that  constitutes  no 
objection  if  it  is  non-political.  But  no  organization  of  laborers 
or  others  has  the  right  of  enforcing  its  wishes  or  the  decrees  of  its 
councils  by  strong  hand,  setting  at  defiance  the  rights  of  othen, 
or  by  violations  of  the  law. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Amalgamated  Association,  which 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  non-political,  may  be  very  useful  to  its  mem- 
bers in  many  ways  if  properly  limited  and  directed.  While  I  do 
not  assume  it  as  to  this  association,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  o^er- 
organization,  to  the  extent  of  making  the  members  thereof  zealots, 
and  then  its  unreasonable  demands,  like  a  boomerang  in  its 
rebound,  injure  its  devotees  more  than  the  blow  injures  the  sup- 
posed enemy  at  whom  it  is  aimed,  and  in  this  way  its  usefulness 
is  greatly  impaired  or  destroyed. 

The  right  of  any  man  to  labor,  upon  whatever  terms  he  and 
his  employer  agree,  whether  he  belong  to  a  labor  organization  or 
not,  and  the  right  of  a  person  or  corporation  (which  in  law  is  also 
a  person)  to  employ  any  one  to  labor  in  a  lawful  business  is  secured 
by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

In  this  free  country  these  rights  must  not  be  denied  or 
abridged.  To  do  so  would  destroy  that  personal  freedom  which 
has  ever  been  the  just  pride  and  boast  of  American  citizens. 
Even  the  ''  moral  suasion^'  which  the  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions may  use  to  prevent  non-union  men  from  accepting  employ- 
ment must  not  be  carried  too  far  or  it  may  become  intimidation 
and  coercion,  and  hence  be  unlawful.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  in  this  country  every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune.  A  denial  or  obstruction  of  this  right  should  not  be 
tolerated,  palliated,  or  excused.  Our  entire  system  of  government. 
State  and  Federal,  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  individual  right 
of  every  citizen  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  government  to  aid  anyone  in  the  acquisition 
of  property,  but  it  is  the  business  of  governments  and  their  duty, 
each  acting  within  its  sphere,  to  protect  the  citizen,  the  humblest 
as  well  as  the  most  autocratic,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  to 
his  life,  his  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Not  to  make 
property  for  him,  nor  to  furnish  him  the  opportunity  of  m^lrif^ 
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it,  but  to  amply  protect  him  in  Lis  lawful  efforts  to  make  it  and 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

Congreea  has,  from  time  to  time,  arrogated  to  itself  the  right 
:lalate  in  a  manner  and  apou  subjects  of  which  it  can  prop- 
have  uo  jarisdiction,  until  the  people  have  become  educated 
the  idea  that  its  powers  to  legielate  are  unlimited,  and  hence, 
iver  occurs   that  is  deemed  an  evil,  Congress  is  at  once  ap- 
led  to  by  thousands  for  a  legislative  remedy  or  relief.      It  is  a 
liliar  principle  enunciated  by  every  respectable  commentator 
upon  the  constitution,  and  decided  many  times  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  powers  of  Congress  must  be 
ight  alone  in  some  express  grant  in  the  constitution,  or  be  found 
isary  to  carry  into  effect  such  powers  as  are  therein  granted  ; 
that, the  states  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  local  matters. 
Congress,  therefore,  has  do  power  to  interfere  by  legislation  in 
the  labortroubles  at  Homestead,  nor  in  any  sintihir  ones  which  may 
Bobsequeiitly  occur  there  or  elsewhere,    A  voluntary  arbitration  law 
passed  by  Congress,  applicable  to  railroad  strikes,  and  there  is 
one  in  Pennsylvania  applicable  to  her  own  affaire,  but  neither 
(hem  is  of  any  practical  utility.     Parties  will  not  have  recourse 
it  method  of  settlement,  and  there  ie  no  way  to  enforce  the 
when  rendered. 

Nor  is  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  practicable.  Such  a  law 
Id  only  be  enacted  by  the  State,  and  compulsory  arbitration 
lid  be  no  arbitration  at  all,  since  it  would  at  once  be  the  exer- 
of  jndicial  power. 
'Courts  can  afford  remedy  for  violated  contracts,  but  in  a  casD 
that  at  Homestead,  where  the  parties  fail  to  agree, — where 
fail  to  make  a  contract,— if  the  State  could  invest  a  tribunal 
authority  to  step  in  and  aay  that  the  proposition  of  the  Car- 
rie Company  waa  reasonable  and  that  tho  striking  workmen 
laid  accept  it  and  go  to  work,  thus  making  for  them  a  contract 
"  ih  thoy  refused  to  make,  and  the   workmen  did  not  choose  to 

the  award,  how  could  it  be  enforced  ? 
lHo  legislative  authority  can  deprive  any  man  of  the  right  to 
respect  to  his  own  private  property  or  labor  aud  with- 
bia  consent  confer  that  power  upon  another  person  or  tribunal 
discretion  and  personal  right  cannot  be  thus  taken  from  him, 
that  would  at  once  destroy  his  freedom. 
The  rights  of  property  and  personal  liberty  are  secured  by  the 
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fundamental  laws  of  the  state  and  nation,  jast  as  they  were  by 
the  English  common  law  and  Magna  Charta,  which  the  old 
barons,  sword  in  hand,  wrested  from  King  John,  at  Banny- 
mcde. 

The  Icginlature  of  every  state  should  be  diligent  in  enacting 
wise,  conservative  and  just  laws  for  the  protection  of  both  labor 
and  capital,  so  that  demagogues  may  have  a  narrower  field  for 
agitation.     Unless  something  of  this  kind  be  done,  within  tho 
next  decade  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  revolution  and  blood- 
shed whicli  may  work  a  change  in  the  form  of  oar  govanunent. 
Laboring  men  and  poor  people  generally  are  much  more  inter- 
CKtod  in  preventing  this  calamity  than  are  the  rich.     The  poor 
man  derives  but  little  benefit  from  a  strong  government,  which 
would  be  the  probable  outcome  of  revolution. 

Congress  can  contribute  much  towards  allaying  agitation  by 
n^pfialing  all  class  legislation  and  greatly  restricting  foreign  immi- 
gration.       Wm.  C.  Oates. 

II.     A  CONSTITUTIONAL  VIEW. 

BY  GEOUOE  TICKNOK  CURTIS. 

TiiK  editor  of  The  Noktii  Ameuican  Keview  has  requested 
nie  to  give  my  opinion  on  **  the  legality  of  the  employment  of 
I'iiikertou  dotdctives  in  such  cases  as  the  Homestead  strike.'' 
The  in([uiry  relates  to  otlier  cases  similar  in  all  material  respects  to 
the  reeetit  oecurrences  at  llonicsteud,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  also 
iiivolvert  the  rehitioiis  of  employers  and  emplo3'ed  in  all  similar 
branehoH  of  nianufiKJtures  ;  the  relations  bi'tween  the  owners  of 
inilU,  fjwjtoriori,  et(\,  and  the  workmen  wliom  they  employ.  A 
gHMit  deal  has  been  written  on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
itiid  writti'M  to  very  little  purpose.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult 
to  di^linci  the  rights  of  proi)erty  owners  or  capitalists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  workmen  on  tlie  other ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  deter- 
iiiino'what  Ho«'i(ity— by  which  I  mean  the  legislative  power— owes 
to  each  of  them  re8i)ectively. 

Tlie  matter  of  tlie  Homestead  strike  has  been  very  much 
Himpliti<s<l  by  the  Htatemeiit  made  by  tlie  Messrs.  Pinkerton  on 
the  22d  of  July  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate.  It  appeara  that  for  the  past  twenty  years  what  is  called 
the  Pinkerton  agency  has  been  a  private  concern,  which  has  fur- 
nishod  detectives  ^r  the  discovery  of   crime,  and  watchmen  to 
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guard  the  property  of  individaalaand  corporaUoDB  Juring  atrikoB. 
The  men  who  have  been  ao  employed  were  not  pnblio  offioora  or 
ollicerg  of  the  law,  tinJess  in  h  particular  oaae  tlipy  were  made  ao 
by   Bome  public  anthority.     Ttioy  were  like  any  other  private 
individuals  employed  as  watchmen  to  protect  private  property 
bam  the  violence  of  a  mob,  from  burglara.  or  any  eimilar  danger. 
^MMly  had  the  same  rights  of  aelf-dnfence  and  the  same  right  of 
^^fnidjng  the  property  of  their  employerB. 
^^^pBomeetead   ia  a  borough  on  the  Allegheny  Hiver,  ten  miles 
^^Bm  Pittsburg.     It  contaiua  about  10.000  inhabitants.     Moal  of 
the  male  inhabitants  are  employed  in  one  capacity   or  another, 
either  ob    akillt^d  or   unskilled   laborers,   in  the  iron  and  steel 
manufactnring  estHbliahments.       Their   wagea   were  exception- 
ally high.     There  exists  among  them,  as  there   exists  elsewhere, 
shut  is  called  a  "trades-union."     This  is  a  body  of  workmen 
i  together  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  keeping 
^e  prioo  of  labor,  and,  by  means  of  a  strike,    of   coercing 
mployere,  when  the  latter  do  not  accede  to  their  terms.    A 
e  is  a  concerted  and  sudden  cessation  of  work  at  a  given  sig- 
lor  order,  issued  by  the  anthority  of  the  union,   in  whom  the 
r  to  iasne  it  is  vested  by  the  momhers.     Sometimes  this  an- 
^tyie  asingle  individnal ;  sometimes  it  is  an  advisory  corn- 
In  all  cases,  when  a  strike   is  ordered,  work  ceases  at 
I,  to  the  great  injury  of  employers  and  employed. 
D  the  Homeateiid  case,  the  existing  agreement    between   the 
igie  Steel   Company  and    their  workmen  about  wages,  had 
I  out.     Mr.  Friek,  the   managing  agent  of  the  company,  had 
Bterriew  with  the  men,  and  offered  a  new  scale  of  wages. 
1  refused  to  accept.   Mr.  Frick  then  closed  the  mills, 
r  this  the  workmen   seized   the   mills,  excluded   the   owners 
■  their  property  by  an  overwhelming  force,  and  prevented  the 
loymont  of  non-union  men.     Obviously,  it  was  indispensable 
■  something  should  be  done  to  restoro  law  and   order,  and  to 
tate  the  owners  of  the  milla  in  their  property.    The  local  officer 
e  law,  whose  duty  it  wa.^  \f>  do  this,  was  the  sheriB  of  Alle- 
ny  County.     Ilis  mesnseonaistedoiily  of  special  deputy  sheriffs 
Bdnted  from  the  citizens  at  Urge,  and  sworn  in  as  a  temporary 
Bextemporized  force.     In  a  population  oonsisting  largely  of 
■trikiug  workmen  and  their  symputhizera,  a  force  adequate  to 
t  hod  to  bo  done  could  not  be  obtained.^ 
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Therenpon  the  Carnegie  Steel  Gompttny  applied  to  the  Pink- 

erton  agency  for  a  body  of  watchmen  to  protect  their  property. 

The  agency  ref  ased  to  supply  the  men  unless  they  shoald  be 

sworn  in  as  deputy  sherifEs  before  going  to  Homestead*    The 

account  runs: 

"  The  agency  was  then  aasmed  that  th«  sherUT  of  Allei^ienj  Caantj 
knew  that  the  men  were  going  to  Homestead  to  act  as  watchmen  to  guard 
the  property  of  the  company,  and  that  the  aheriff  had  promised  immedlataly 
upon  any  outbreak  or  disturbance  to  deputise  all  the  Plnknton  wmtchmen 
as  deputy  sheriffs.  On  that  condition  only  the  agency  consented  to  faniish 
about  300  watchmen.  A  large  number  of  these  were  regnlar  employaes  of 
the  agency,  who  could  be  thoroughly  trusted  for  integrity,  prudence  and 
sobriety.    The  8heriff*s  chief  deputy,  Gray,  aooompauied  the  men.*** 

Tho  men  were  sent  down  the  Allegheny  Biver  on  barges. 
It  is  immuterial  whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  law  of  Pennsylvania 
which  prohibits  the  sending  of  a  body  of  armed  men  into  the 
State  for  any  purpose.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  snch  law  in 
PennKylvaiiia,  although  there  is  such  a  law  in  some  of  the  New 
England  States.  But  the  Pinkerton  men  were  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  before  they  were  armed  or  needed  to  be.  The  boxes  con- 
taining arms  and  ammunition  were  shipped  from  Chicago,  and 
were  to  be  delivered  at  the  Homestead  yards*  These  boxes,  on 
board  tlie  barges,  were  not  opened  and  the  contents  distributed 
until  after  the  strikers  had  begun  firing  from  the  shore  on  the 
watchuKMi  and  it  hod  become  an  evident  matter  of  self-defence. 
Kloin^  one  of  tho  Pinkerton  watchmen,  had  been  killed  by  the 
Htrikors,  and  about  five  other  men  shot  and  wounded  before  the 
Pinkerton  men  bogan  their  fire  in  self-defence.  Then  it  was  im- 
poHHihlo  to  nhoot  thoHO  firing  from  the  shore  at  the  barges,  becaose 
the  Htrikers  had  made  a  breastwork  for  themselves  by  placing 
woiiMuuind  (children  in  front  and  firing  from  behind  thenu 

Tiie  Pinkerton  men  were  obliged  to  capitulate  before  they 
\\{^Vi^  allowed  to  land,  and  even  then  they  were  not  permitted  to 
g<i  to  thn  mills  which  they  had  been  employed  to  protect. 
'riu»y  wero  oondueted  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Ntrikt^rrt  to  Iia))(>r  I  [all,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  strikers. 
Tht^ro  thoy  were  miule  to  promise  to  quit  Homestead  and 
nov««r  again  to  serve  the  mill  owners.  On  their  way  from 
till)  hall  tluty  were  insulted  and  brutally  assailed  by  a 
mob.  among  whom  the  women  were  the  most  violent    They 

*  MUUiiMnt  of  Mr.  Robert  Pinkerton  to  the  JodMary  Gemmittee  of  tbs  UalM 
Ml«lM  NMiate,  July  tt,  IIW. 
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were  withdrawn  from  the  State  by  the  agency,  and  thus 
the  whole  object  for  which  they  had  been  employed  was  pre- 
Tented. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  sheriff  of  Allegheny  County 
applied  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  a  military  force.  The 
Governor  declined  to  order  out  any  of  the  troops  of  the  State, 
until  the  sheriff  had  exhausted  his  means  of  restoring  law  and 
order  by  the  appointment  of  special  deputies.  The  sheriff  made 
an  ineffectual  effort  to  do  this,  but  the  citizens  responded  in  such 
few  numbers  that  it  would  have  been  idle  to  rely  on  the  civil  arm 
alone.  When  the  Governor  was  officially  informed  of  this,  he 
ordered  out  the  entire  division  of  the  State  militia,  about  6,000 
men,  under  General  Snowden,  a  capable,  prudent  and  experienced 
officer.  The  troops  were  marched  to  Homestead,  and  encamped 
on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  town.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
concerning  this  part  of  the  history,  that  at  the  time  at  which 
I  am  writing  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  strike  will  be 
completely  put  down,  and  thus  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  whole  country,  employers 
and  employed,  capitalists  and  laborers. 

On  the  indubitable  facts  of  the  Homestead  case,  which  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  gather  from  authentic  sources,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion,  as  follows  : 

First,  That  the  owners  of  the  mills  had  a  perfect  legal  right 
to  employ  any  necessary  number  of  men  to  defend  their  property. 

Secondly,  That  all  the  acts  of  the  Pinkerton  men  at  Homestead 
were  lawful ;  and  that,  as  watchmen,  they  had  a  right  to  bear  arms 
on  the  premises  of  the  Carnegie  company  in  order  to  protect  life 
and  property,  whether  they  were  or  were  not  deputized  by  the 
sheriff  of  Allegheny  County  ;  and  that  the  agency  had  the  right 
to  ship  arms  for  such  purposes  from  Chicago  to  the  Carnegie 
jcards  at  Homestead  ;  and  that,  in  ▼iew  of  the  attack  on  the  barges, 
the  watchmen  had  the  right  to  bear  arms  and  defend  themselves  ; 
and  that  all*  their  acts  in  firing  in  self-defence  from  the  barges 
after  the  attack  on  them  were  legally  justifiable  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thirdly,  That  the  killing  of  Klein  by  one  or  more  of  the 
riotous  strikers  was  a  murder. 

Fourthly,  That  all  who  stood  by,  sympathizing  with  and  en- 
couraging the  strikers,  or  not  exerting  themselves  to  prevent 
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the  strikers  who  were  armed  from  firing  on  the  barges^  were 
accessories  to  the  murder. 

Having  thus  answered  the  question  that  was  propounded  to 
me,  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  the  space  allotted  for  this 
article  to  the  consideration  of  the  duty  of  the  legislative  power  in 
the  States  of  this  Union  in  reference  to  the  whole  subject  of 
strikes.  The  stake  that  society  has  in  all  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industries  and  in  all  the  great  lines  of  communication 
and  tra'  A  is  too  vast  to  permit  any  body  of  men,  large  or  amall, 
on  any  pretext,  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  production,  or  to  cause  a 
sudden  paralysis  in  the  system  of  daily  and  hourly  intercourse 
between  different  communities. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  one  embarrassing  difficulty.  Whenever 
such  a  disturbance  as  that  at  Uomestead  occurs,  politicians  at 
once  endeavor  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  their  political  party  ; 
and  men  in  high  places,  who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves, 
are  often  found  encouraging  the  strikers,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing what  is  called  'Apolitical  capital/'  Mr.  Carnegie  happens  to 
be  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  his  works  at  Homestead  are  an 
eminent  instance  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  protective  tariflF  on 
the  interests  of  American  manufacturers  and  American  laborers. 
For  this  reason.  Democratic  papers  and  politicians  of  free  trade 
proclivities  take  the  side  of  the  strikers  and  endeavor  to  excite 
hatred  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  liis  business  associates.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  Republican  papers  and  politicians  are  prone  tocharge 
the  Democratic  executive  of  Pennsylvania  with  pusillanimous 
hesitation  because  he  did  not  at  once  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
sheriff  of  Allegheny  County.  Whetlier  wo  shall  ever  be  entirely 
free  from  this  disturbing  element  of  politics  in  reference  to  this 
matter  of  strikes,  is  problematical.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  duty 
of  society  remains  the  same. 

The  first  duty  of  the  legislative  power  is  to  emancipate  the  in- 
dividual workman  from  the  tyranny  of  his  class.  Unless  this  be  done, 
capitalists  can  afford  no  aid  to  the  solution  of  any  labor  problem 
whatever.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  a  mill  owner  or  a  railroad  com- 
pany is  willing  to  make  fair  terms  with  workmen  if  the  state  of 
things  is  such  that  they  cannot  employ  whom  they  pleasOi  on  such 
terms  as  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  men  who  want  employment  P  It 
is  only  by  making  the  individual  laborer  a  perfectly  free  man  that 
society  can  do  its  duty  to  him  and  to  those  who  wish  to  bay  hii 
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tabor  for  a  price  that  he  is  willing  to  take,  and  which  it  ia  for  tho 
interest  of  those  who  are  dependeut  upon  him  to  have  him  lake. 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  it  will  be  said  that  the  individual 
workman  ia  a  free  agent  now,  and  that  if  he  choose  to  join  a 
tradea-uniou  and  bind  himself  not  to  work  for  wages  less  than 
what  the  union  permits  him  to  tako,  it  is  his  own  aSair  ;  he  is 
acting  in  bis  own  right.  Theri>  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the 
physical  power  to  do  a  thing  and  the  moral  and  legal  right  to  do 
it.  Men  have  the  physical  power  to  commit  suicide,  but  society 
doea  not  allow  that  thoy  have  a  moral  or  a  legal  right  to  do  it. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  individual  workman  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  commit  moral  suicide  by  surrendering  his  liberty  to  the 
control  of  his  fellow  workmen.  His  labor  is  his  capital,  ail  that 
he  haa  in  the  world,  all  that  he  and  his  family  have  to  de- 
pend upon  for  subsistence  from  day  to  day.  It  is  to  liim  and  them 
^That  money  invested  iu  real  estate,  machinery,  etc.,  is  to  the 
ipitalist.  Deprive  the  capitalist  of  the  power  to  determine  what 
neratiou  he  shall  derive  from  the  employment  of  his  invested 
loneyj  and  yon  do  the  same  wrong  as  when  yon  deprive  the 
iborer  of  the  free  power  to  determine  what  remuneration  ho  will 
content  to  take  for  the  employment  of  hia  capital,  which  con- 
Bsts  ot  his  muscular  power  and  his  acquired  skill. 

These  doctrines  may  not  be  popular.  They  may  not  meet  at 
once  with  universal  acceptance.  But  until  they  are  accepted  and 
carried  out  in  legislation,  there  can  be  no  snccessful  reconcile- 
ment between  the  interests  of  capital  and  the  interests  of  labor  : 
no  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  society  and  the  rights  of  employ- 
ers ttnd  employed. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  ho  misunderstood,  I  will  now  draw 
the  line  between  what  it  may  and  what  it  may  not  be  permitted  to 
workmen  to  do.  Associations  of  workmen,  formed  for  the  piir- 
poae  of  discussing  the  subject  of  wages  with  their  employers,  of 
obtaining  and  diSnsing  iuformation  about  the  price  of  labor  in 
different  places,  and  of  mutual  asaistauco  in  time  of  sickness, 
are  beneficial  and  should  be  encouraged.  But  the  trades-unions 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  these  objects.  They  transcend  the 
line  which  divides  what  they  may  from  what  they  may  not 
rightfully  do.  In  this  respect  they  do  a  double  wrong  : 
Firai,  They  bind  their  members  to  strike  when  onJercd  to  do 
governing  authority  ot  tho  union.  Now  the  right  to 
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renounce  an  employment  is  an  individual  and  not  a  corporate 
right.  The  corporate  body  of  a  trades-union  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  bind  their  members  to  quit  work,  as  a  body,  when 
ordered  to  do  so  by  the  goyerning  authority  of  the  association. 
Secondly y  The  trades-unions,  as  most  of  them  are  now  organized, 
prevent  non-union  men  from  getting  employment,  by  every 
species  of  intimidation,  even  by  personal  violence,  and  sometimes 
by  murder. 

This  coercion  of  non-union  men,  however  attempted  and  in 
whatever  it  ends,  should  be  made  a  crime,  and  be  punished  with 
severity.  It  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  in- 
stitutions. The  Declaration  of  Independence  says  ''we  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.*' 

Be  it  observed  that  these  are  individual  rights  ;  that  they  are 
inalienable  by  the  individual  himself.  We  should  not  permit  a 
man  to  sell  himself  into  slavery  or  to  sell  his  own  life.  He  can- 
not alienate  his  right  to  life  or  his  right  to  liberty.  No  more 
should  he  be  permitted  to  alienate  his  right  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, by  giving  up  his  power  to  consult  his  own  individual  wel- 
fare, in  obtaining  the  means  of  happiness  ;  and  by  putting  it  in 
the  power  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  employment  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth.  We  have  emancipated  the  col- 
ored race  from  slavery  ;  certain  portions  of  our  own  race  need 
emancipation  from  a  slavery  that  is  just  as  bad. 

George  Ticknor  Curtis. 


'  .:>  III.   A  KNIGHT  OF  LABOR'S  VIEW. 

BY    T.    V.     POWDERLY,    GENERAL     MASTER     WORKMAN     OF     THB 
•  KNIGHTS  OF   LABOR. 


The  principle  involved  in  the  Homestead  trouble  is  the 
as  that  by  which  the  founders  of  this  republic  were  governed  in 
rebelling  against  the  British  government.  To  have  accepted  de- 
cisions, decrees,  and  laws  without  question,  and  without  a  voioe 
in  their  making,  would  have  stamped  the  colonists  as  slaTei.    To 
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Rccopt,  withont  inqnlring  the  why  or  wherefore,  anch  terms  aud 
wages  as  the  Caniegie  Steel  Company  saw  fit  to  offer  would  stamp 
the  brand  of  inferiority  upon  the  workmen  of  Homestead.     In- 
dependence is  worth  as  mach  to  the  workiugman  as  it  can  be  to 
the  employer.     The  right  to  sell  his  labor  in  the  highest  market 
t  m  dear  to  the  workman  aa  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  eeli 
i  product  of  that  labor  can  possibly  be  to  the  latter.     It  is  folly 
B  assert  that  the  workman  has  no  right  to  a  voice  in  determining 
ut  the  minimum  rate  of  compensation  shall  be.     If  thu  manu- 
Tanr  is  permitted  to  invade  the  market  place  and  undersell 
pnpetitora  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  his  employees  must  inevi- 
bljr  follow.     It  was  to  protect  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the 
grkman  that  the  Amalgamated  Association  insisted  on  a  mini- 
nm  rate  of  pay.     The  filing  of  that  rate  imposed  no  hardship 
I  the  manufnctiirer  ;   it  gave  no  competitor  the  advantage  over 
,  (or  the  majority  of  mills  were  operated   ander  the  Amal- 
bated  scale,  and  this  of  itself  Ssed  a  rate  below  which  mami- 
^urers  would  not  soil.     The  miaimnm  rate  was  therefore  as 
mtagcous  to  the  manufacturer  ae  to  the  workman  in  the  eteel 
fie.    The  question  at  issue  between  the  Carnegie  Steel  Oom- 
k;  and  the  steel  workers  does  not  eo  much  concern  the  price  as 
I  right  to  a  voice  in  fixing  that  price, 

ilndividiial  employers  no   longer   exist;   the  day   no   longer 
^ns  on   the  employer  taking  his  plaoe  in  the  shop  among  the 
When  that  condition   of  workshop   life  existed  employer 
1  employee  experienced  a  feeling  of  lasting  friendship  for  each 
Ber ;  the  Interests  of  each  were  faithfully  guarded  by  the  other. 
Kw  the  employer  of  men  may  be  three  thousand  miles  away  from 
■  workshop  ;  be  may  be  a  part  of   a  syndicate  or  corporation 
■ioh  deals  with  the  employees  through  a  special  agent  or  super- 
indent,  whose  desire  to  secure  the  conGdence  and  good  will  of 
I  oorporation   may  cause  him   to  create  friction   in  order  to 
totutmte  that  be  is  vigilant  in  looking  after   the  interests   of 
I  to  whom  he  looks  for  favors.     The  corporation,  composed 
■nwny  men,  is  an  association  of  capital  which  delegates  its  an- 
>r[ty  to  an  agent  whose  duty  it  is   to  deal   with   the  workmen 
1  nrnke  terms  with  them.     The  Amalgamated  Association,  and 
nil  other  hotlies  of  organiised  workmen,  stand  in   the   same   rela- 
tion to  the  men  as  the  corporation  does  to  the  capitalists  whose 
ley  is  invested.     One  invests  money,  that  is,  his  capital ;  the 
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other  invests  his  labor,  which  to  him  is  not  only  his  capital  bat 
his  all.  That  the  workman  should  have  the  same  right  to  be 
heard  through  his  legitimately  appointed  agent,  the  officer  of  the 
labor  organization,  that  the  corporation  has  to  be  heard  through 
the  superintendent  or  agent,  is  but  equity.  This  is  the  bone  of 
contention  at  Homestead,  and  in  fact    everywhere  else  where 

»  a  labor  organization  attempts  to  guard  the  riglits  of  its  members. 
Every  law,  every  right,  every  concession  which  the  working- 
men  now  enjoy  has  come  to  them  through  the  labor  organization. 
Philanthropists  have  spoken  honeyed  words  for  the  laboring  man^ 
but  he  has  always  been  forced  to  knock,  and  knock  hard,  with 
his  organization  in  order  to  take  what  equity  would  have 
accorded  him  without  a  struggle  if  greed  had  not  entered  its  pro- 

-  test.  Equality  of  rights  is  what  the  workmen  are  contesting  for, 
and  because  of  its  immense  wealth  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
denies  that  right.  It  is  argued  that  this  trouble  is  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed  and  that  no  other  has  the  right  to 
interfere.  That  is  a  doubtful  position  to  take.  In  a  store, 
in  a  small  shop,  or  where  but  a  few  persons  are  interested, 
a  strike  or  lockout  may  be  said  to  affect  only  those  directly  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  case  presents  a  differ- 
ent aspect  to  the  thoughtful  person.  If  the  great  steel  plant  were 
not  just  where  it  is  the  town  of  Homestead  would  not  be  the 
flourishing  place  that  it  is.  The  establishment  of  that  plant  at- 
tracted workmen  to  the  spot ;  they  built  homes,  raised  their 
families,  and  invested  every  dollar  of  their  earnings  there.  Busi- 
ness men,  professional  men,  and  clergymen  followed  them,  and  a 
community  of  well-behaved,  respectable  citizens  surrounds  the 
steel  works.  The  workmen  by  their  labor  made  the  steel  works 
prosperous  and  great ;  on  the  other  hand  they  made  Homestead 
what  it  is.  The  men  depend  for  their  support  on  steady  work, 
and  the  community  back  of  them  depends  on  their  steady  employ- 
ment. Three  parties  are  interested  in  this  struggle,  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  the  employees  of  that  concern,  and  the  com- 
munity. By  community  I  mean  the  whole  people.  Other  towns 
have  grown  up  as  Homestead  grew,  by  the  labor  of  workmen,  and 
each  one  is  to  a  certain  extent  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
other.  The  articles  manufactured  in  one  place  are  sold  in  an- 
other,  and  a  mutuality  of  interests  exists  to-day  which  did  not, 
and  could  not,  exist  years  ago  when  men  required  but  few  thingp 
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to  serve  the  every-day  needs  of  life.  The  manager  Of  the  Carnegie 
SUiel  Company  in  aBeerting  that  he  haa  the  right  to  turn  the  mak- 
ers of  a  prosperous  town  out  of  employment  and  out  of  the  towo, — 
for  that  nalarally  follows, — stands  upon  treacherouaground,  for  the 
makera  of  towns  have  equally  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard  as  have  the 
inveators  of  money.  If  we  go  to  u  higher  law  than  that  of  the  land, 
tho  mom)  law,  there  will  be  no  dispnting  the  assertion  that  flesh 
ami  blood  should  receive  more  consideration  than  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  like  concenia  owe  their  pros-. 
perity  to  the  protective  laws  of  the  United    States.     These   laws 
were  passed  in  the  interest  of  labor.     During  discussion  on  the 
tariff  laws  it  was  never  advanced  as  a  reason  why  they  shonld  be 
passed,  that  capital   would     be    protected, — the   argument  wasV 
alwaya  that   labor  wonid   be   protected.     The  workman  has  i 
been  proteoled  from  foreign  competition  by  the  government.     Rd 
has  had  t«  light  the  battle  for  himself  through  the  labor  organi-l 
zation.     Not  ouly.has  he  had  to  fight  against  foreign  competition,  ] 
largely  attracted  by  our  delusive  tariff  laws,  but  he  has   had  tarn 
wage  WOT  with  the  emj)loyor  tor  a  share  of  that  protection  whiohLl 
Ilia  government  decreed  by  law  that  he  should  have.     Our  govern- 1 
ment  has  enacted  protective  legislation  in  the  interest  of  labor, 
if  we  read  congressional  si>eeches  aright,  but  it  ijuieacentlv  allows 
the  manufacturer  to  absorb  the   bulk   of  protection,   and  then 
throws  its  armies  around  the  establishment  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation when  the  workmen  ask  for  what  their  government  admitted  I 
that  they  had  a  right  to  enjoy.  J 

What  would  have  avert<-d  this  trouble  at  Homestead,  is  askedP  1 
Industriea  which  are  protected  by  tariff  laws  shonld  be  open  to 
inspection  by  government  officials.  When  the  marmgers  of  such 
concerns  st«k  to  absorb  all  of  the  protection  the  government 
should  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  workingmen.  If  we  must  have 
protection  ict  ns  see  to  it  that  it  protects  the  man  who  works. 

(  At  the  hands  of  the  law-making  power  of  State  and  nation  the  " 
Knights  of  Labor  demand  "the enactment  of  laws  providing  for 
arbilration  between  employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce  the 
decision  of  the  arbitrators."'  It  should  be  a  law  in  every  State  ■ 
that  indispnted  cases  the  employer  should  be  obliged  to  select  two 
arbitrators  and  the  employees  two.  these  four  to  select  the  fifth" 
this  arbitration  commission  to  have  access  to  all  books,  papers 
»ud  facts  bearing  on  the  question  atissnefrom  both  sides.     It 
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|{oi«N  wiiluMti  Maying  that  tho  commission  should  be  made  up  ol 
niiuM)iiiil)l(s  woll-(liRiK)80(l  mon,  and  that  publicity  would  not  be 
kIvoii  to  Huoli  information  as  thoy  might  become  posaessed  oL 

An  oMtahliMluHl  boanl  of  arbitration,  appointed  by  agOTonor 
or  othor  authority,  is  simply  no  board  of  arbitration  at  aU,  for  the 
rnnrton  that  tho  workinon  would  haye  no  yoicein  its  selection,  and 
tlut  otht^r  Hido,  having  all  tho  money  and  influence,  woold  be 
ttmtpUul  to  **  tlx"  Huoh  a  hoartl  preparatory  to  engaging  in  a  oon- 
trovorNy  witli  workingnuMi.  For  oither  side  to  refuse  to  appoint 
Un  urhitratorM  hIumiUI  Ih^  hold  to  bo  cause  for  their  appointment  by 
tho  (lovornor  of  tho  StaU^.  No  strike  or  lockout  should  be  entered 
upon  hoforo  tho  dooision  of  tho  board  of  arbitrators.  ProTisions 
for  appoal  f  I'oui  tlu^  dooiHion  of  tho  arbitrators  should  be  made  in 
ordor  to  provont  intiniiihttion  or  money  from  influencing  the 
hoartl. 

In  no  IMU40  Mln)uld  tho  introiluction  of  an  armed  force,  such  as 
tlio  Pinkorton  dt^tootivo  agoncy  arms  and  equips,  be  tolerated. 
Tho  Hyntiun  whioh  nuikos  ono  man  a  millionaire  makes  tramps 
,  and  piiupiu'M  of  thouHiiiulrt.    Tho  thousands  go  down  to  the  brothels 
and  hIumih.  wlion^  tl\oy  Hprout  tlio  gorms  of  anarchy  and  stand  ready 
for  any  tlotnl  of  doHporation.     Tho  millionaire  becomes  more  arro- 
gant and  unrtMiMoiuihlo  \va  his  millions  accumulate.     Victimiiing 
and  hhu'kliHling  aro  tho  <u>nconiitants  of  tho  rule  of  industrial 
oHtahliHhniontri  hy  our  nnllionairo  **  lords  of  industry/'  and  these 
moiwurort  furninh  rooruitfl^for  tho  army  of  greed  when  organized 
labor  (•ntt^ri  ItH  protont  against  such  acts  of  injustice  as  has  made 
"  tranipH  of  othor  nn*u  undor  like  circumstances.     The  employer 
who  is  Hatiriflod  with  a  roasonablo  proiit  will  not  fear  to  intrust 
his  (U180  to  Huc.h  a  board  of    arbitrators  tis  I  have    described. 
Tho  oinployor  who  rofusos  arbitration    fears   for  the  justice  of 
<>  his  cauMo.     llo  who  would  accpiiro  legitimately   need   not    fear 
iuvostigatiou  ;    ho  who  would   steal  must  do  it  in  the  dark  in 
order  to  bo  succesaful. 

Those  who  harshly  criticise  the  workmen  of  Homestead  should 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  these  workmen  for  a  few  brief 
moinonts  of  thought.  Picture  the  skill  required  to  turn  out 
faultless  work,  the  loss  of  eyesight  which  follows  a  few  years  of 
toil  before  tho  seething  furnace,  the  devotion  to  duty  which  must 
be  shown  in  order  to  succeed.  Then  step  outside  of  the  mill  and 
witness  the  erection  of  a  high  fence  and  its  armament.     Oon- 
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^uiler  vliat  it  means  and  that  it  is  being  erected  before  a  threat 
I  been  made  or  a  disagreement  considered  among  the  posai- 

Ibilities.     Think  of  the  atigma  which  the  croction  of  thai  fence 
lists  on  the  man  who  works,  the  builder  of  the  town  ;  and  then 

ftreHect  that  it  ia  being  bail t  to  serve  as  a  prison-pen  forthoBe  who 
must  work  BO  cheap  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  erect  bomee  or 
maintain  families  in  respectability.  Ponder  over  the  fact  that 
when  cboap  men  take  the  places  of  well-paid  men,  they  do  not 
buy  carpets,  organs,  pianos,  decent,  respectable  furniture  or  rai- 

m  meut,  and   that  the  makers   of   these  articles  elsewhere  will  be 

Ithrown  out  of  employment,  and  that  other  manufacturers  will  bo 

\  driven  to  bankruptcy  because  of  a  falling  oS  in  the  demand  for 
their  product.  Then  read  what  Mr.  Carnegie  Biiid  six  short 
years  ago  in  speaking  of  the  question  of  employing  non-union, 
ch^ap  men  : 

"  To  expect  that  ooe  dependent  upon  hla  di^I;  wage  for  tbe  neceBBorlef 
its  will  stand  by  peaceably  and  see  a  new  man  pmployi^d  Id  bis  stead  Is 

Pl«azpoct  much. I  Th[a  poor  man  ina;  tiavo  a  wife  and  chEldren  dependent.. 
a  his  labor.  Whether  medicine  for  a  s\c)s.  child,  or  even  nourlahini;  food 
for  a  delicate  wife,  is  procurable,  depends  upon  his  steadf  employment.  In 
all  but  a  very  few  departmenls  of  labor  It  Is  onaecessary,  and,  I  think.  Im- 
proper, to  subject  men  to  Hucb  ao  ordeal.  In  the  cose  of  railn-aysond  a  few 
Other  employments  It  Is,  of  course,  easentlal  for  the  public  wants  that  no 
Intecmption  occur,  and  In  such  case  substitutes  must  be  employed  ;  hut  tbe 
employer  of  lalior  will  Bnd  it  much  more  to  bis  interest,  wherever  possible, 
to  RJlow  his  works  to  remfdn  Idle  and  await  the  result  of  a  dispute  than  to 
employ  the  class  of  men  that  can  be  Lnduccd  V^  take  tlie  place  of  other  men 
who  have  sUipped  work.  Neither  tbe  best  m£n  as  men,  nor  tbe  best  men 
AS  workers,  are  thus  to  be  obtained.  Tbere  Is  an  onwritt^n  law  among  the 
best  workmen:  'Thou  Shalt  not  take  thy  neighbor's  Job.'  No  wise  employer 
irlll  lightly  lose  bis  old  employees.     IjenK^h  of  service  counts  for  much  In 

^DUnj  ways.    Calling  upon  etnuige  men  should  be  the  hiat  resort." 

The  inlrodnotion  of  an  armed  body  of  men  at  the  ontset  was 
n  indication  that  some  man  would  be  expected  to  "take  his 
peigbbor's  job,"  and  at  once.  The  arbitrament  of  the  sword  was 
Uie  first  thought  with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  The  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  were  disregarded  in  arming  citizens  of  other  States 
nnd  assigning  them  to  duty  at  Homestead.  In  that  awful  spec- 
tacle to  which  the  eyes  of  humanity  turned  on  the  6tli  of  July 
conld  be  seen  tbe  final  abolition  of  brute  force  in  the  settlement 

|_of  strikes  and  lockouts.     What  the  law  will  not  do  for  men  they  * 
nnit  do  for  themselves,  and  by  the  light  of   tiie  blaiting  guns  at 
Bomestoad  it  was  written  that  arbitration  must  take  the  place  of  ^ 
■■KnkwWnUm."  T.  V.  PowuEnir. 
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the  Ume  of  the  (treat  fair.  Prooa  there  it  went  to  Moscow.  It  is  also  ap- 
proaching Europe  bj  waj  ol  the  Black  Sea-  The  Austrian  aad  Prassian 
authorities  are  oo  the  alert,  and  have  established  a  most  rigid  qnorantine. 
It  Is  probable,  too,  the  disease  exists  in  a  mild  form,  altboogh  the  digtreaB 
CMiaed  by  the  (amiae  in  Roasia  will  probablf  have  the  effect  of  intenaiff  Ing 
iba  malignancy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease  reported  from  Paris  la 
cliolen.  I  am  Inclined  to  think  it  ia  cholera  morbus,  wbjcb  Is  also  infec- 
tious, and  therefore  a  germ  disease.  * 

The  practical  question  which  concerns  as  in  this  country  is  the  danger  to 
which  we  are  exposed.   This  ia  not  verj  great.    In  the  flret  place  the  fact  of 
the  exlstenceof  the  disease  Is  known,  and  insnch  matters  tobeforewamed  ia 
amphaticall;  to  be  forearmed.    Second,  the  period  of  incubation  of  cholera  Is 
veryshort,  being  from  a  few  hours  to  three  days.    Consequently,  should  any 
person  Infected  board  one  of  the  ships  coming  here  the  disease  would  mani 
(est  itself  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious ; 
DO  vessel  could  arrive  herewith  cholera  on  board  without  tlie  quarantine 
pfayslclana  finding  or  hearing  of  cases.     The  outbreak  of  typhus  which 
occurred  in  the  city  some  months  ago  was  produced  by  people  who.  owing 
to  the  long  incubation  of  typhus,  passed  quarantine  while  apparently  well. 
Of  course,  the  germs  might  come  here  in  rags,  but  the  chances  that  rafpi 
have  of  passing  without  disinfection  are  extraordinarily  small  nowadayH.   I 
Third,  to  confine  myself  to  New  York  Cltj,  the  water  supply  Is  at  present  J 
very  good.    The  water  shed  of  the  Croton  is  uncontaminated  now,  and  wfU  I 
I«maln  so  until  the  population  becomes  much  denser.     Ultimately  New  I 
York  must  get  its  water  elsewhere,  tor,  should  the  water  shed  of  the  CrotOB  J 
become  densely  settled,  typhoid  fever  and   cholera  would  become  seriom  I 
menaoMt  to  the  pciple  who  use  the  water.    Generally  speaking  the  w 
snpply  of  Anierican  cities  Is  exceedingly  pure.    As  water  and  food  are  llie 
carriers  of  the  germs,  it  fotlovrs  that  these  must  be  carefully  watched 
should  tlie  disease  Bad  a  lodgemeut  here.    It  Is  most  fortunate  that  the 
cholera  bacillus  can  neither  stand  heat  nor  cold.    A  few  days  of  sharp  frost 
will  st«uip  an  epidemic  of  the  disease  out.    Food  must  be  eaten  while  hot 
and  tmeii  from  the  fire,  and  water,  in  cholera  times,  must  be  boiled.    The 
extraordinary  freedom  from  cholera  which  has  always  marked  the  Cblneee 
of  tbo  sonthem  provinces  of  the  Coleetiol  Empire,  living  as  they  do  amid 
almost  typical  cholera  conditions,  and  with  a  disregard  of  sanitation  almost 
sublime,  has  be«u  credited  to  the  universal  habit  of  tea  drinking.    In  other 
worda,  the  fact  that  Chinese  never  drink  water  which  has  not  been  bolted 
pnbabty  accounts  for  that  other  fact  that  there  are  any  Chinese  left  to 

"fc  anything.    While  this  is  putting  it  strongly,  it  is  not  an  unpardonable 
.Ion. 


Kould  the  cholera  come  here  we  must  tbcn  see  to  It  that  all  gems  are 
^ed  by  beat  before  taking  them  into  our  tiodreH.  It  Is  necessary,  too, 
tt  the  moat  absolute  cleanliness,  especially  of  the  hands,  be  observed  and 
pBlHoularly  for  those  who  handle  food.  The  germs  may  easily  be  found  on 
■unfa  things  as  straps  In  cars,  balusters  on  public  stairways,  door  knobs, 
money,  and  the  like.  I  cannot  too  strongly  state  the  tact  that  the  chances  ol 
InfocUoQ.  were  tlio  cholera  to  break  out  to  any  extent,  would  be  almost 
llinamerable  and  that  no  amount  of  prccaation,  thert^tore,  can  be  too  great. 
A  p«rK>n  whose  liauds  In  an;  way  come  in  cautsct  with  the  discharges  of  a 
cholera  pot.leut  oauld  etxsily  Infect  hundreds  of  people  by  leaving  the  bacilli 
wliere  they  could  attach  l^   ^  t^lvea  to  other  Iiauds.    There  Is  another 
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«  M  cholera,  typbne,  ot  Tellom  (ever  are  among  us,  he  who,  from  a 
Klfleb  fear  of  [nconTenlenclns  hlmaetf.  bides  the  disease  from  the  health  au- 
Iboritiee  U  morallf  guUt;  of  all  that  ma;  resuJt  from  bis  act. 
^^^^  Ctrcs  Edsox. 

^^^B  LYNCH  LAW  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

^^^^EltHB  course  of  recent  eveDta,  pablicattentloohaa  been  poiatedlj called 
I  totbe  extent  tovrhleh  tbe  criminal  jorindictian  of  the  courts  lu  tho  South 
haa  been  superseded  by  what  is  commoalf  styled  Lynch  t^aw.  Lynching  Is 
preTulent  enough  in  other  parts  of  tbe  Union,  bat  for  causes  quite  obvious 
wben  considered,  It  haa  lately  beon  more  prevalent  in  the  South  than  else- 
where. Consequently,  It  Is  not  at  all  snrprisinK  that  partisan  hostility  has 
avbiled  Itself  of  thi«  fact  to  again  seek  to  kiudle  ths  old  expiring  fires  ot 
■ecUonkl  misconception  and  discord. 

The  eflhrt  will  not  be  successful.  If  lyncblog  lb  uiore  prevalent  In  the 
South  than  elsewhere,  ft  is  becaaae  the  oegro  population  of  the  Union  is 
congr8(*d  In  the  South  mainly,  and  because,  Id  Ih*  last  year  or  so,  the  negro 
there  haa  violated  the  chastity  of  white  women  with  snch  appalling  fre- 
quettcy,  aud  under  circumstances  so  unutterably  shocking  to  human  aalure, 
that  the  while  race  there  has  been  goaded  lato  a  degree  of  excited  feeling 
for  which  no  occasion  has  existed  Ln  Other  parts  of  the  Union,  This  is  why 
It  hi  that  the  attitude  o(  the  country  at  large  towards  lynch  law  In  tbo  South 
la  BO  tolerant.  Nothing  can  justify  lynching  under  any  conditions  not  to- 
tally abnormal,  no  matter  how  heinous  the  crime,  or  unmlstalcabty  guilty 
the  accused,  or  orderly  the  execution,  or  universal  the  approbation  of  the 
oommunlty.  Bat  tbe  human  heart  to  passlonateiy  wedded  to  home  and  the 
tanilly  and  to  fomnle  purity,  at  once  their  vital  breath  and  crowning  grace. 

Of  all  the  crimes  that  stir  tbe  prtifonndeat  emotions  of  the  human 
breast,  none  are  compnmbia,  in  this  respect,  with  the  grosser  crimes  against 
female  virtue.  In  spite  of  every  rcatrainlng  precept,  it  is  rarely  that  a  jury, 
InaoyciviUBedcountryof  the  world,  can  b«  fnuod  to  coovlct  even  the  huo- 
band  who  has  killed  the  seducer,  who  hna  inlllcted  upon  him  no  injury  to 
which  tho  vife  herself  was  not  a  voluntary  psuly.  What,  then,  shall  we  say 
of  tbe  feeilogB  awakened  by  an  outrage  surpassing  all  others  In  the  over- 
wbalmiuK  and  lasting  shame  and  humilatlon  that  It  carries  along  with  It  I 
Bat  theact  Itself  is  not  all.    Suppose  tho  prisoner  to  be  Indicted  and  ar- 

How  ten-fold  odious  and  maddening  does  the  crime  become  wbon  It 
recurs  in  a  community  almost  with  the  regularity  of  the  morning  newspa- 
per I  And  yet  tt  is  no  exaggeration  to  aay  that  such  for  some  time  past  haa 
boen  the  case  in  the  South.  Neither  age  nor  youth  has  been  spared.  Be- 
tween the  2Bth  day  ol  April  and  tbe  6th  day  of  June  in  the  present  year, 
onlnfBM  by  negroes  upoD  wblte  children  were  reported  in  the  pnbllo  press 
(rom  Florida,  Virgtuia,  Maryland,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 

So  blindly  irrational  and  overpowering  appears  to  be  the  criminal  Im- 
pulse, too.  that  danger  of  detection  and  absolute  assurance  ot  an  awful  fate. 
In  Base  of  detection,  have  but  little  deterrent  force.  For  instance,  a  short 
lime  sine*  a  negro  was  lynched,  In  a  small  village  In  Virginia,  tor  an  assault 
upon  a  wbit«  woman,  and  lynched  under  circumatancps  calculated  to  strike 
terror  Into  every  depravtd  mind.  Yet  only  a  brief  period  afterwardn  a  atm- 
'     lauult  was  committed  iu  the  same  viUof^  by  another. 
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Nor,  it  18  most  painful  to  record,  has  one  solitary  negro  of  inteUlilSMB^ 
HO  far  as  the  writer  knows,  ever  raised  his  yolce  In  zeprobation  of  Uia 
that  Is  responsible  for  the  vast  majority  of  Southern  lynchings. 
tions  enough  of  the  race  have  protested  against  lynch  law.  One 
encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  advice  that  the  President  once  gave  tbe 
"  to  people"  a  southern  state.  Instead  of  seeking  the  vacant  lands  ol  Okla- 
homa, has  even  waited  upon  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation.  Bui  the 
writer  has  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  sermon,  a  single  speech,  a  stngie  paper.  In 
which  a  negro  has  expressed  the  slightest  sympathy  fox  ttie  belpleas  idiite 
women  who  have  been  abused  by  his  race,  in  the  South,  or  the  aUghteat  de- 
testation of  the  inhuman  creatures  who  abused  them.  Indeed,  Indtoattona 
are  not  wanting  of  a  disposition  to  view  the  matter  solely  from  a  race 
standpoint.  Last  fall,  a  negro  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  who  had 
been  captured  by  a  single  white  man  immediately  after  attempting  an  atio- 
cious  assault,  was  actually  released  from  the  custody  of  his  captor,  and  aet 
at  large  by  a  band  of  negroes. 

Such  are  the  conditions  that  have  created  a  widespread  feeling  on  tlie 
part  of  the  white  race  in  the  South,  however  mistaken,  that  the  most 
flagitious  of  crimes  has  become  almost  epidemic  in  their  midst,  and  that 
only  a  nemesis,  following  the  oflience  as  surely  and  speedily  as  does  the 
thunder  clap  the  lightning  flash,  is  adequate  to  the  protection  of  their 
mothers,  wives  and  daughters.  This  feeling  will  hardly  be  allayed  1^  the 
advice  recently  given  to  the  negro  by  a  relict  of  the  carpet-bag  am,  to 
resort  to  the  torch  and  the  dagger,  though  it  will  certainly  reodTO  no 
accession  of  irritation  from  the  curious  attempt  to  satisfy  the  demanda  of 
negro  delegates,  without  arousing  anew  the  sympathy  of  women  In  other 
sections  of  the  Union  for  their  suffcrinfl:  Southern  sisters,  that  is  apparent 
in  the  plonk  of  the  late  Minneapolis  convention,  which  denounces  "the 
continued  inhuman  outrages  perpetrated  on  American  citizens  for  jmKMooI 
reasons  in  certain  States  of  the  Union.** 

However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  pressure  of  similar 
conditions,  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  outside  of  the  South,  would  produce 
exactly  the  same  results.  That  negro,  lately  dragged  through  the  streets  iA 
Port  Jervis,  and  hanged  by  a  mob  of  a  thousand  people,  for  violating  a  white 
woman,  and  that  coroner*8  Jury  and  that  grand  jury  which  were  unable  to 
secure  a  single  eye-witness  of  the  banging,  are  as  strong  proofs  as  could  be 
asked  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  whit«  men  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  white  men  at  NaRbville  who,  last  April,  passed  around  the 
watchwords  "  Remember  your  homes,*'  *'  Remember  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters,** and  executed  their  purpose,  though  one  of  their  number  was  shot  to 
death,  as  he  should  have  been,  by  an  offlccr  of  the  law.  There  is  no  little 
pith  in  the  lat«  remark  of  the  New  York  Herald  that,  "  The  ditferenoe  be- 
tween bad  citizens  who  believe  in  lynch  law,  and  good  citizens  who 
lynch  law,  is  largely  in  the  fact  that  the  good  citizens  live  where  their  wti 
and  daughters  are  perfectly  safe." 

Why  is  it  that  the  negro  has  become  such  an  habitual  offender  against  fe- 
male virtue  In  the  South?  We  say  nothino;  of  the  North;  though  small, 
comparatively,  as  is  the  negro  population  of  t^  e  North,  it  is  addicted  to  the 
same  crime  to  a  degree  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its  number.  Wean^ 
swer  unhesitatingly,  much  as  we  are  gratified  that  the  incubus  of  alavery  has 
been  forever  lifted  from  the  South,— because  the  negro  is  no  longer  snbjeefe  to 
the  authority  of  a  master,  and  is  yet  subject  to  no  other  lonn  oCmoml  dis* 
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etpUiie  tiMt  cftn  take  Its  pla^e  to  aa  zood,  or  better,  advantage.  Wherever  he 
l*br(ill{{bl,««lat,hiicltiefii)f  the  South,  into  close  contact  with  the  wblte  race 
ModitscivUlxatloii.  lie  has  manUesUd  aoine  capacity  for  the  acquisition  of  edu- 
cMloji  and  property.  But,  in  the  rural  communities  of  the  South,  where  his 
raoe  to  mainly  luuiMd,  ever;  year  ban  seen  him  more  and  more  esti'anged 
tram  all  that  pereoaal  relationship  with  tlio  white  race,  authoritative  or  other. 
wlM,  that  once  exercised  such  an  Important  Influence  ovorbim,  and,  tbere- 
fora,  tieer  and  freer  Co  sucumb  to  the  ratrogressive  tendencies  of  hlsotm 
natvie.  Duriug  the  Civil  War,  and  tor  many  years  after  the  war,  unsettled 
■BBomeot  these  years  were,  lie  was  rarely  known  to  violate  a  white  woman. 

Wbat  doe«  the  white  race  in  the  South  intend  to  do  to  put  an  end  to 
Ijneli  law?  So  far  aa  this  result  Is  to  bo  consummated  by  elevating  the 
negro  himself  to  a  higher  plane,  (he  white  race  In  theSonth  can  only  say 
that  it  Is  already  doing  all  that  it  can  do.  It  hns  for  a  long  time  taxed 
Itself  almoat  hwyond  it-s  resources  to  educate  the  ngro,  in  the  hope  that  the 
expansion  ot  his  intellecbuai  faculties  might  malle  him  better  fitted  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  the  exdcting  prlvlle^^cs  that  were  so  abruptly  conferred 
upon  him. 

Th(>  l)OBt  eunscienee  and  intelligence  of  the  South  can  only  promise  that 
tbey  will  exhaust  every  effort  to  bring  the  lawless  elements  ot  society  under 
control.  Anomalous  conditions,  bovrever,  produce  auomalous  conaeqttenccB, 
and  onleas  the  negro  does  bin  part  too,  there  will  doubtless  be  ample 
occasion  jet  for  patience.  The  reassuring  thought  at  every  conjuncture 
abonlil  be  that,  if  lynching  is  the  wrongful  and  dangerous  practice  tliat  It 
vnqnaatlonablj  is,  the  communities  where  It  is  practised  will  be  the  flrst  to 
tMl  Ha  bad  ejects,  and  will,  therefore,  be  the  wisest  and  most  elSclent  tu- 
tor Its  extirpation. 

W,  Cabell  Bhucb. 


WOMES  IN  THE  FIELD  OP  ART  WORK. 


Tbb  art-worlc  ot  women  now  past   middle  lite  was  mostly  confined  in 
ilr  aart;  youth  to  copying  with  a  crayon  point  the  "  hatchings  "  and  "  atip- 
"  of  French  lithographs.   Artistic  taste  was  at  that  time  nourished  on 
ih  aubject!)  aa  girls  with  birds  in   their  hands,  Italian  hurdy-gurdy  play- 
cn,   with  languid  black  eyea,  under  plumed  slouch  bats.    In  addition  tn 
■itcb  mIUm,  yousz  women  employed  leisure  moments  in  painfully  dupUoab- 
log  with  fine  lead  pencils  the  Innumerable  leaves  ot  trees  seen  In  enffrsf- 
togt,  wbtle  some  old  castle  or  the  round  tower  of  a  mill,  in  the  portfolio  ot 
Uwir  drawing  professor,  excited  great  enthusiasm.    But  then  art  students 
wen  rare  and  Hoarcely  found  outside  onr  targe  cities  and  towns.     The 
aotbsrs  of  tbe  present  generation  of  girls  rM'ollect  well  this  state  of  things, 
and  UiBT  can  also  recall  tbe  square  cross-stitch  done  in  Berlin  wools  then 
naoal  for  embroidering  slippers  and  lamp-mats ;  while  a  dog.  cat.  or  Hon.  ex- 
ecuted In  the  same  way,  was  the  theme  tor  a  hesrth-rug  or  a  fire-screen. 
But  our  grandmothers  were  even  more  elementary  than  their  daughters 
Uwtr  conception  of  art.    When  the  young  lady  ot  that  generation  had 
iMled  her  sampler  in  crewel-work,  and  appended  to  thisbit  of  embro:dery 
yaltow  canary  bird  eating  impossible   cherries  from  a  tree  scarcely  taller 
llacit:  or  had  fashioned   with   ber  needle  a  wlllovr  tree  overhanging  a 
ilt«gi«veatone.  above  which  a   mourner  was  weeping,  such  examples 
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The  paintJngs  of  more  than  two  hnndred  i*oiii?n  la  a  laM  exhibltloa  u( 
tha  Ror^  Academ;  bung  side  bjr  aide  with  those  of  elevea  buadrpd  luale 
contribulora.  Vieitora  to  this  EoglUh  gaUery  may  recall  the  portraits  br 
Mt«.  JopliDg,  Mrs.  Pemgini,  or  Mrs.  SlillioBn  as  among  the  best  woita 
thsre.    Justice  coucedea  ttmt  theae  Ecgiish  women  rank  well  with  men.      M 

Fine  paiDtings  ore  few,  compared  with  the  multitude  of  articles  Inpo&fl 
cd^ln.  oarvlDgs,  or  omameutal  dCHlgns,  designated  as  industrial  art.  Oqb  | 
ptiaso  of  art  expreases  Itaelt  through  a  small  class  of  engravers,  where  deli- 
cate UmVe  and  deft  b^ndicralt  appear.  Here  are  fouud  tbe  prlucipal 
compositions  o(  Mrs.  Uary  Ralioek  Foat«.  In  theae  she  depicts  remote 
We«Iem  life  and  the  arid  scenery  o(  the  desert  where  the  cactus  protrndea 
abon  long  stretches  ot  sand.  Such  a  landscape  forms  the  setting  of  rough 
Mexicans  or  Indians,  varied  b;  the  sofl-hnired  women  and  children  of  the 
Eastern  States,  Thoe  [Host rations  form  a  chlel  attraction  of  some  of  our 
most  prominent  periodicals. 

But  there  Is  a  more  frequent  tjpe  ot  artlatio  woman,  composed  of  tboas    , 
without  aptitude  for  untried  paths,  who  are  skilful  in  developing  on  ttWiiJ 
the  block  the  "  tone,"  "  valifes,"  and  graces  of  composition  which  other  arb>i  J 
lst«  have  originated.     It  ts  interesting  to  observe  a  joung  girl  at  work  on     i 
a  block  of  wood,  Qve  or  six  Inobes  square,  resting  on  its  leather  cushion, 
on  which  a  landscape  or  group  of  flguras  baa  been  photographed.    Tbe  seen* 
may  be  bjr  Abbey,  Chase,  or  OiHbrd.    Boaido  the  workwoman  ts  the  original 
drawing.    Allttle  three-cornered  knife  in  bar  dett  Qngers  cubs  and  touches 
Um  wood,  bat  la  such  tiny  lines  as  often  can  be  seen  only  through  the  mag- 
nUylng  glass ;  while  she  refers  frequently  to  the  original  drawing  to  render 
«  form  mote  correctly. 

InCharlesUm,  S.  C.one  young  Southern  girl  has  an  office  for  commer- 
cial eoKravlng.  Until  she  returned  home  from  studying  In  the  North,  there 
was  no  such  branch  ot  work  as  hers  along  the  Southern  Atlantic  seaboard. 
In  some  of  the  Western  States  women  bara  tonned  partnerships  and  gon« 
Into  the  bosineas  ot  engraring. 

Matty  Inteiiore  of  dnetllngB  and  public  buildings  show  that  women  dec- 
OTBtors   bare    worked    successfully.     The    names  of   Mrs.   Wheeler  and 
BUas  Revere  Johnson  are  well  known.    In  the  Untoa  Iieague  Club  of  New 
York  and  the  Seventh   Regiment  Armory   the    richly-glowing    work   ot 
sonM portions  was  painted  by  a  woman;   while  tbe  harmoniously- toned  J 
Bbilaeil  glass  by  a  sister  artist  attests  her  talent  and  skill.    MagnlficentlT- f 
embroidered  curtains,  where  nets  filled  with  glittering  Qah  that  havesuO^red  J 
a  sea  change  into  something  new  and  atrange,  evince  the  elegant  taste  of    , 
aUdy  foreuiiMt  as  a  d<>corator. 

The  rooms  ot  the  Associated  Artists  In  New  York  disclose  a  charming 
lite.  Modern  tapestry  is  wrought  here  by  hands  that  follow  closely  the 
methods  of  Beauvais  or  Bayeox ;  while  masses  ot  roses  or  trailing  vines  tn 
their  laxarlaut  beauty  and  tbevarying  forms  of  nature  are  copied  in  fluss  on 
satin.  Textile  fabrics  of  many  sort«  appear  "wrought  by  Bngers  that  weave 
■  glitter  into  satin  or  give  a  bloom  to  homely  fabrics.  This  little  world  has 
Its  own  Intense  life,  while  It  Is  scarcely  known  outside  except  by  such 
st«t«ly  pieces  ot  embroidery  as  the  great  curtain  of  the  stage  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre.  In  other  directions  of  beautiful  embellishment  the  arb- 
paper  manufacturers  have  produced  some  of  their  best  batiglngs  from  de- 
rtgn-  tumlsbed  them  by  women.  The  silk  factories  of  the  Messrs.  Cheney 
^^n  to  our  art  students  patUrna  tor  brocades  and  satins,  besides  suggestions 
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for  weaving  their  splendid  goods  which  add  to  the  sheen  of  jwtin  the  diaph- 
anous effect  of  velvet,  or  which  by  various  threads  and  surfaces  increase  their 
richness  and  beauty. 

Among  new  directions  of  art,  pen  and  ink  illustration  furnishes  a  prom- 
ising field.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  filled  with  many  a  sketch  from 
the  busy  brain  of  a  woman,  printed  from  her  drawing  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  engraver's  block. 

MediaBval  illuminators,  stonecutters  or  metal  workers,  dreamed  and 
wrought  with  almost  religious  enthusiasm,  and  we  fancy  the  sweet  serenity 
in  which  these  toilers  for  beauty  spent  their  happy  days.  On  us  are  shed, 
from  time  to  time,  the  side-lights  of  many  little  groups  of  persons  who  in 
our  own  day  still  perpetuate  such  a  remote  and  ideal  experience.  Girls  and 
women  are  heard  of  who,  content  to  be  poor  and  unknown,  are  happy  and 
serene  in  carrying  out  plans  for  stained  glass  or  mural  ornamentation  in  the 
studios  of  Mr.  Lafarge,  Mr.  Tiflany,  Mr.  Crowninshield,  and  other  artiste 
who  can  guide  the  brain  of  those  who  yet  furnish  many  a  delicate  thought 
in  clever  arrangement  of  form  or  color. 

Among  rich  American  women  are  found  such  ladies  as  Mrs.  Maria  Long- 
worth  Nicholas,  now  Mrs.  Bellamy  Storer,  who  founded  the  Rockwood  pot- 
teries at  Cincinnati,  and  herself  supported  a  pottery  school.  Cincinnati  lot- 
tery is  widely  known,  and  in  it  the  influence  of  women  is  clearly  discernible. 
Miss  Louise  McLaughlin  has  the  credit  of  re-discovering  the  Haviland  under- 
glaze.  She  modified  this  Haviland  process  with  Japanese  methods  till  an 
attempt  was  finally  made  for  a  distinctive  stylo ;  and  her  potteries  are  now 
famous  for  their  unusual  variety  of  glazes  and  clay  surfaces. 

Cincinnati  women  have  made  their  mark  also  as  wood  carvers.  Many  a 
piece  of  magnificent  representation  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  as  rich  as 
Flemish  or  Italian  carvings,  attests  the  skill  and  taste  of  these  artistsw 
Women  are  taking  an  important  part  in  the  art  education  of  children. 
Such  institutions  as  the  Cooper  Institute,  the  Art  Students*  League  and  the 
Boston  Normal  Art  School,  furnish  multitudes  of  teachers.  Many  of  theee 
are  Supervisors  of  State  drawing  schools  in  our  large  cities  and  townst 
where  often  10,000  children  are  under  the  influence  of  one  of  these  ladies.  A 
young  woman  has  studied  with  New  York  artists,  themselves  pupils  of 
Carolus  Duran,  Gdr6me,  or  Henner;  has  graduated  at  the  Art  Studente' 
League,  or  the  Cooper  Inf'titute,  or  perhaps  has  drawn  and  painted  in  Paris 
or  Munich ;  at  twenty-five,  she  goes  to  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  or  still  further 
West.  Here  she  has  a  dozen  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to  instruct  directly, 
and  she  supervises  drawing-classes  over  large  sections  of  those  States. 
Far  away  on  the  frontier  such  a  teacher  gets  up  painting-classes  in  her  own 
studio,  where  she  hangs  up  studies  made  under  Mr.  Giflford  or  Mr.  Weir. 
She  starts  an  Art  Club  for  the  circulation  of  photographs  from  the  great 
masters,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  Book  Club.  Then  small  art  libraries  are 
formed. 

We  have  not  dwelt  at  all  in  this  article  on  the  oil  and  water  color  pic- 
tares  made  by  women  and  seen  in  our  exhibitions.  Such  work  is  public,  and 
everyone  has  a  chance  to  know  of  many  a  good  portrait  or  bit  of  still  Uf^ 
But  we  have  endeavored  to  throw  light  into  some  of  the  by-ways  of  Art 
which  are  subtly  and  surely  affecting  the  life  of  this  nation,  though  to  what 
extent  is  generally  little  known. 

Susan  N.  Cakool. 
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A  VINDICATION  OF  HOME  RULE. 

A  BEPLY  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  ARGYLL. 

BY  THE    BIGHT    H02J.    W.    E.    GLADSTONE,    PRIME    MINISTER    OF 

ENGLAND. 


In  Thb  North  American  Review  for  August,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  has  contributed  an  article  in  which  he  proposes  to  show 
that  there  is  a  close  analogy  or  an  absolute  identity  in  principle 
between  the  gigantic  effort  of  the  American  people  in  1861-5,  first 
to  limit  the  area  of  negro  slavery  and  then  to  abolish  it  altogether, 
and  the  present  struggle  in  which  he  is  engjiged  to  rivet  upon  tne 
people  of  Ireland  a  form  of  government  to  which  they  have  never 
constitutionally  assented,  which  they  were  only  compelled  to  obey 
by  an  armed  force,  in  their  small  island,  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men,*  which  the  Duke  himself  knows  that  they 
dislike  or  abhor,  and  which  they  declare  to  be  totally  unsuitable  for 
the  supply  of  their  practical  wants  in  legislation.  They  support  these 
allegations  by  returning  five-sixths  or  four-fifths  of  their  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  to  uphold  them.  We  acknowledge  their 
competency  as  citizens  by  allowing  to  them  the  widest  household 
suffrage,  with  the  protection  of  a  most  carefully  constructed  sys- 
tem of  secret  voting. 

Even  those  who  forced  on  Ireland  the  Act  of  Union  loudly  de- 
clared it  was  to  give  them  an  absolute  equality  of  rights  and  laws 
with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  other  kingdoms ;  whereas  every 
Englishman  and  every  Scotchman  knows  that  the  conditions  of 
Irish  government,  as  above  briefly  and  slightly  set  forth,  would 
neither  be  attempted  by  any  legislature  nor  tolerated  by  either  of 
the  peoples  of  Great  Britain. 

•  *«  Grattan's  Life  and  Times."  V.,  SL 
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Tho  task  the  Duke  took  in  hand  was  to  convert  the 
American  people  to  the  opinion  that  to  liberate  a  race  is  the 
same  thing  as,  if  not  to  enslave  them,  yet  to  deny  them  all  the 
rights  of  communities,  historically  national  and  independent,  over 
their  own  destinies.  The  execution  of  this  task,  not  easy  in 
it^lf,  was  grievously  hampered  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
sentiments  passed  by  the  Duke  across  the  water  were  in  the  act  of 
being  constitutionally  repudiated  by  his  own  countrymen,  who, 
before  his  article  could  appear,  were  to  choose  a  Parliament  with  a 
majority  indirect  opposition  to  his  views. 

A  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  Republican  party,  and  in  the 
first  rank  of  public  distinction  in  America,  told  me  before  the 
last  Presidential  election  that  thirteen  million  votes  would  be 
cast  at  it,  and  that,  of  those  thirteen  millions,  twelve  and  a  half 
would  be  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  Will  the  arguments 
of  the  Duke  serve  to  diminish  this  enormous  phalanx  of  opinion 
by  the  subtraction  of  a  single  man  ? 

But  the  word  arguments  is  a  misnomer.  Those  who  wish  for 
arguments  on  this  question  must  look  elsewhere.  It  is  best  to 
separate  altogether  this  paper  from  the  personality  of  its  eloquent 
and  distinguished  author,  and,  regarding  it  in  the  abstract  as  wc 
regard  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  to  take  our  measure  of  it  simply  &s 
an  example  of  the  highest  heights  and  the  longest  lengths  to 
which  assertion  can  be  pushed  apart  from  citation,  from  reference, 
from  authority,  from  that  examination  either  of  the  facts  or  the 
literature  of  the  case,  to  which  the  writer  does  not  condescend. 
Of  this  ho  becomes  sensibly  aware  towards  the  close  of  his  paper 
and  he  informs  his  readers  accordingly  that  he  has  written  it  cur- 
rente  calamo.  A  truly  singular  announcement.  The  current 
calamus  is  an  instrument  well  adapted  for  the  journalist  who  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  night  has  to  render  for  the  morning 
papers,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  pith  or  the  froth,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  debate  scarcely  ended,  or  the  telegram  just  arrived  ; 
but  surely  less  appropriate  for  a  statesman  who  dates  his  birth  as 
a  Cabinet  Minister  from  forty  years  back,  and  who  has  now 
been  spending  many  of  those  years  in  leisure,  and  it  is  a  most 
equivocal  compliment  to  the  American  nation,  which  has  taken 
Hs  stand  on  the  side  of  Ireland  through  its  legislatures,  its 
governors,  its  very  highest  organs,  as  well  as  its  conntless 
masses,  to  suppose  that  it  will  execute  its  volte-face  at  a  moment's 
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"Bmiiig  in  obedience  to  a  curremt  eiilaintix.    Ami  it  is  a  rnrrenn 

viainus   indted ;   for  the  ttrticle  alTonls  no  tiidicutioti  thut   its 

n I hor  haa  ever  reined  iu  tlio  gallop  of  liia  pon  fora  momyiit  to 

^djr  any  book  or  even  auy  speech  or  pamphlet  about  Ireland. 

Ipheroiaone  woixlerf  til  exception :  the  Duke  has  been  reading,  and 

has  cited,  Mont4itumbert's  "  Monks  of  the  West,"  from  wliieh  he 

la  that  Ireliind  ii»d  i  l:a  golden  age  "  some  1  .SOOyeura  ago  ";*  that 

roQ  then  the  Oellic  Church  had  "incurable  vices  of  coiiatitiition," 

Ud  that  there  was  uo  law  in  the  country  except  the  English  law  ■'  in 

ihu  imaller  area  of  the  Pale." — which  Pale  and  which  English  law 

1  no  vxistetine  in  Ireland  until  more  than  six  ceuturies  after- 

mrde.     Such  is  the  working  of  the  nirrcns  calamus  when  the 

rticle  accidentally  stumbles  into  the  donmin  of  fact. 

And  the  argument  of  thepussnge  is  no  better  than  its  history. 

eargument  ia  that  bocaiise  1.300  years  ago  the  Celtic  Church 

a  dindoil,  and  fomented  other  dirisions,  therefore  the  Irish  of 

■day  are  inconifietent  lo  manage  their  own  Irish  affairs.     Hut  if 

Bie  diseord  of  ],3'I0  years  back  was  so  bad,  what  are  we  to  say  of 

Eb»t  extraordinary  union  in  the  very  same  body  which  has  now 

'  WB  maintainMl  for  ao  many  centuries,  that  union  which  has  been 

)of  ttlike  against  the  sword  and  the  penal  laws,  and,  as  in  the 

1  Peninsula,  has  given  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a  special 

^luecration  to  the  church,  aa  the  nursing  mother,  not  only  of 

llieir  religious  life,  but  of  all  their  civil  hope-s  and  aspirations  ? 

It  is  time,  however,  to  nmko  frankly  one  admission.     It  ia  that 

Sie  Dufce'a  conclusion  is  fully  warranted  by  his  premises.     If  they 

M&,  it  stands.     But  what  are   these  premises  ?    Let  us  reutto 

u  ttt  Iiis  assumptions.     The  Irish  leaders  all  profess  their  du- 

a  to  remain   in  unity  with  Great  Hritain  ;  but  tbey  all  do  it 

sety.  f   The  people  make  the  same  profession  ;  but  they  also  are 

ixcept  a  few  who  are  dupes.I    A  parliament,  elected  by  "the 

idividnal  subjects  or  citizens"  of   Ireland,  would   make  "  leg- 

Uvo  attacks"  upon   the     "life,   liberty  and   property"    of 

jhoiie  very   persons   who  had  elected    it.  g    The  principles  of 

lie  leaders  are  fatal   to    all     "industrial   progress"  and  "  the 

mre  enjoyment  of  any  property, '^J  with  respect  to   which  they 

"pure  anarcliista."!     In   many  parte  the  priests  will  reigu 

npreine  over  "ignorant,  superatitions  and  dependent  peasants,"** 

bd  "  anarchical  fanatics."     Thes*  are  some  of  the  leading  prem- 

4p.itg.  iibid.  fp.ui.  iibia.  tikiat  *'ibid. 
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ises  of  the  article.   Tliey  prove  the  conclusion,  and  more  than  the 
conclusion.     They  show,  if  they  can  be  sustained,  that  the  Irish 
])eoplo  are  savages ;  perhaps,  rather,  that  they  are  a  sort  of  com- 
pound between  brute  and  demon ;  tliat  there  are  not  the  common 
avenues  to  their  minds,  which  we  find  in  the  case  of  mankind  at 
large.     It  is  as  if  in  physics,  sweet  and  sour,  hot  and  cold,  moist  aud 
dry,  were  confounded  together.  The  common  rudiments  of  human 
existence  and  actions  are  in  their  Ciise  inverted,  perverted,  and 
CDnfoundcd.     Otlier  men  enter  into  political  society  for  cho  sake 
of  securing  life  and  i)roperty,  and  of  promoting  industry  and  the 
arts  of  life,  but    the  Irish  for    the  pur])ose   of  restraining  or 
overturning  them.     We  cannot  frame  a  rational  government  for 
them,  more  than   for  Yahoos  or   Houyhnhnms.     Either  in  the 
character  of  liars,  or  of  knaves,  or  of  dupes,  they  are  outside  the 
pale  of  ordinary  human  dealing.     Might  not  the  scuttling  of  the 
island,    ironically  proposed  by   Swift,  be  the  best  and  simplest 
mode  of  handling  the  Irish  question  ?    Assertions  and  conse- 
quences of  assertions,  such  as  these,  supply  by  their  extmvagance 
their  own  best  confutation.     But   it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
a  few  indisputable  facts.     Wo  have  had  and  wo  have  a  great  body 
of  Irish  Nationalists  in  Parliament.     Their  ability  is  not  denied. 
The   testing  eflicacy  of  our   Parliamentary  proceedings  is  well 
known.      Other  men,  and  other  parties,  have   chargoii   on    ono 
another,    in    the  late    Parliament,   breach  of  faith,*  which    is 
falsehood.      Xo     such    charge  has    been    proved,     nay,    none 
such    has    ever  been  advanced  against   these   men,   whom  the 
article   so  grossly     reviles.      To   the   charges    of     heated    and 
dangerous  language  they  may  in  other  days,  and  in  some  crises, 
have  been  open  ;  but,  since  a  prospect  of  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain  has  been  opened,  no  more  has   been   heard  even  of  this 
srrious,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  probably  inevitable  evil. 
■  Moreover,  the  Irish  nation  had,  between  1782  and  1795,  the  man- 
iigoment  of  its  own   affairs.      What  wiis  the  effect  on  li'j  and 
property,  on  industry  and  progress?     It  wjis  confesser^  '.a  the  de- 
bates on  the  Union  by  both  sides  alike,  and   nu;.ujly  by  Lord 
Clare,  that  the  period  of  independence  had  been  a  period  of  un- 
exampled ni5itori:il  ]H'o;:n'S8.   '*  Yes,''  it  will  be  said,  "  but  this  was 
under  a  Pi'oti.'.-itaiit  Parliament'';  and  truly  said.     But  it  is  also 

*  It  !■  needless,  and  would  bo  oflJonslve.  to  cite  nunes.    The  fact  will  not  be 
Qoeetioneda 
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true  that  this  Protestant  Parliament  admitted  Boman  Catholics 
to  the  franchise  in  1793,  and  was  ready  to  admit  them  to  fall 
equality  in  Parliament  in  1795,  when  the  deplorable  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  arrested  the  National  movement  and  gave  hope  and 
life  to  faction.  Nor  is  it  less  true  that  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  then  declared,  with  much  more  appearance  of  unanimity 
than  has  recently  been  seen  in  the  opposite  sense,  that  the  recent 
changes  had  both  removed  all  ground  of  differences  with  Eng- 
land and  had  ''united  the  once  distracted  Irish  people  into  one 
indissoluble  mass/'  This  was  the  declaration  of  forty-five  corps 
of  volunteers  published  at  the  time ;  *  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
cannot  escape  from  the  force  of  such  original  and  weighty  testi- 
mony by  describing  it  as  "inflated  fable/' 

The  article  warns  America  against  my  statements  on  Irish 
history  as  being  untrustworthy.     This  is  a  quiet  way  of  disposing 
of  a  series  of  utterances  which  fill  a  moderate  volume,  which  are 
historical  in  form,  which  supply  references  to  test  their  correct- 
ness, and  which  have  recently  been  republished,!  so  as  to  give  the 
utmost  facility  for  confutation.     With  these  facilities  before  him, 
the  Duke  does  not  refute,  nor  attempt  to  refute,  even  one  of  these 
statements.  But,  instead  of  a  refutation,  he  says,  *'  for  example,''! 
that  I  have  represented  the  bill  of  1886  as  only  giving  back  to 
Ireland  a  limited  share  of  what  she  had  once  enjoyed,  whereas 
she  "never  has  had  a  Parliament  with  one-tenth  of  the  enormous 
power  given  by  that  scheme. "§     All  property  and  all  liberty  was 
left  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  "  So  monstrous 
aproposition  had  never  been  made  before  by  any  statesman."!  -^^^^^ 
this  (supposed)  misdescription  of  my  own  bill  is  given  by  the 
writer  as  proving  my   "misrepresentations  of   Irish   history," 
which  it  is  plain  he  has  never  examined,  any  more  than  he  has 
examined  Irish  history  itself. 

My  description,  however,  of  the  bill  was  perfectly  accurate. 
The  Parliament  of  1782  was  in  itself  sovereign  and  independent, 
in  the  very  same  sense  as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Parliament  contemplated  in  188C  was  at  once  accepted,  on  behalf 
of  Irish  Nationalism,  by  Mr.  Parnell,  as  "a  subordinate  Parlia- 
ment.'* But,  according  to  the  Duke,  the  sovereign  Parliament 
had  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  power  of  the  subordinate  Parlia- 

•  DedaratioD.  pp.  2,  II,  1783.      f  "  Special  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question."   Lon- 
don: Murray.   1802.       I  p.  132.      |  p.  VO.       B  p.  13L 
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ment.  Let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the  matter.  The  Parlia-  ' 
ment  of  1782  had  power  to  act  upon  peace  and  war,  upon  army, 
navy,  and  defence  in  general,  upon  commerce,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  taxation,  and  this  power  was  all  of  it  exclasive  power. 
But  the  bill  of  1886  kept  in  imperial  hands,  inter  alia,  substan- 
tially  and  I  believe  in  strict  legal  form,  the  whole  of  these  great  - 
jurisdictions.  Here  is  indeed  an  arithmetical  puzzle  :  Parliament 
A  has  every  legislative  power  possessed  by  Parliament  B,  and  has, 
in  addition,  the  very  highest  matters  placed  within  its  sphere, 
and  yet,  so  says  the  writer  of  the  article.  Parliament  A  has  not 
one-tenth  part  of  the  power  of  Parliament  B.  Such  are  the 
exploits  of  the  currens  calamus. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  neither  of  the  schemes  gave  to  Ireland  ■ 
T)y  law  what  is  called  responsible  government ;  while  it  is  also  true  I 
that  such  government  was  not  contemplated  in  1782,  and  wasj 
contemplated  in  1886.  And  what  is  this  but  a  bugbear  set  up  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  to  frighten  us  out  of  our  seven  senses  ? 
In  1782,  responsible  government,  that  is  to  say  an  executive  di- 
rectly dependent  on  the  majority  of  the  popular  chamber,  did  not 
yet  formally  exist,  even  in  England.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  did  not 
resign,  nor  did  he  at  once  dissolve,  when  condemned  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  abode  his  time,  and  the  majority  of  the  House 
was  undisguisedly  on  the  side  of  his  opponents  during  the  interval. 
Within  my  own  personal  recollection,  there  was  no  responsible 
government  in  the  British  Empire,  except  that  at  Westminster. 
But  now,  wherever  a  local  autonomy  has  been  granted,  responsible 
government  waits  upon  it,  and  in  not  one  of  these  instances,  per- 
haps approaching  a  score  in  number,  has  it  been  found  to  cause 
the  smallest  strain  upon  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the 
degree  of  perverse  ingenuity  which  alone  could  lead  any  cabinet, 
or  which  has  now  led  at  least  one  statesman,  to  the  conclusion  that 
at  this  epoch,  when  responsible  government,  in  conjunction  with 
local  autonomy,  has  (for  us)  become  universal,  and  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  harmless,  the  negation  of  it  should  be  kept  alive  in 
the  single  case  of  Ireland,  as  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  in- 
flict dishonor  on  that  country. 

The  article  before  me  is  as  full  of  insults  to  Ireland  as  a  plum- 
pudding  is  full  of  plums.  Americans  can  hardly  conceive  how 
completely  ingrained  in  the  mental  habits  of  many,  who  boast 
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their  support  of  the  nnion,  is  the  practice  of  insulting  that 
country.  The  Dulce  of  Argyll  was  a  gallant  adversary  to  negro 
slavery.  And  in  too  many  ways  the  negro  was  dishonored  and 
oppressed.  But,  the  negro  never^  I  believe,  met  with  that  particular 
species  of  oppression  which  is  termerl  insult,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Irishman.  One  statesman,  a  prime  minister,  clax'^es  Irishmen 
with  Hottentots  ;  still  we  have  another,  who  charitably  divides 
them  between  knaves  and  dupes.  By  the  completeness  of  his  ex- 
communication of  that  race  from  the  human  ^d\%  the  writer  of 
this  article  and  his  currens  calamus  have  carrie^I  the  practi^K)  to 
such  a  height,  that,  as  at  least  we  may  rest  sure,  in  the  future  it 
can  never  be  exceeded. 

It  appears  to  be  thought  that  Irish  Xationali-ft^i  go  a-roaring 
after  power  like  lions  after  their  prey.  But  Mr.  i'arnell  hims^rl^ 
proposed  that  the  British  Parliament  should  retain  in  its  own 
hands  exclusively  for  a  certain  time  the  p^>wer  of  legislating  on 
the  critical  question  of  land  ;  and  all  the  Xationali^tt-i,  in  1H8'/, 
with  readiness,  concurre^l  in  a  profK^sal  whi';h  ah^AuUsly  (IfsharnA 
the  local  Parliament  of  In.'la'id  from  ^y^nijtructing  a  chiip;h  es- 
tablishment. For  these  iu.-.UiUf^^  of  nivJeration  they  never 
receive  a  word  of  cre^lit.  Th':  wriVfr  of  the  article  ii!ipfK/-!e=j  that 
the  bill  of  1886  gave  them  ez'reptional  fK^wer-i  of  l';;?!-*  Lit  ion 
in  respect  to  life  and  property.  It  ifive  them  no  pov'rr-j  wh:i:- 
ever,  except  such  ai!  are  pos^r^-e^l  in  the  coIon:e«  by  ev*:ry  a'itory»- 
mous  community.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  ri'jh'^.''.  of  lu'r  A:n  .r- 
ican  States  are  tho?e  which  the  fVlerai  con^tivr.ion  '';r:v.-'* 
to  them,  and  seems  unaware  that  trie  rfffirf-n  of  the  PVi'-ra.  cor.-;::- 
tntion  areexcl'Hively  powen  ziv-n.  or.  in  the  Jai^r'it^e  o.  ta-^- 
constitution  itself,  "delejate^l  "  4  to  it  bv  theStat^,  who  a/^q  ;:.-•!:  1 
their  respective  i?overei2rrstie-.  by  zh-:  iP^-A-ir^tion  of  I':  i-o'^n  i -iOe 
and  the  treatv  that  \}nz  an  e'id  *.o  the  war.  H*^  d  we.'I-!  or.  the  f>io: 
that  no  limitation  h^?  been  pla^e^i  nr/jn  the  I ri-jh.  an  1:0:^0:1?  :<> 
the  amendment  iuit^Ai'jA  inv^  the  Federal  Con=t:t  ::iori  after  tie 
war  of  secesion.  If  the  D-ake  hi^  r-ra-l  tho^^^  aTi'=r'. i'nrr.t?. 
which  mav  be  doubte^l,  he  mxv:  be  awi^re  thit  amonz  ti'?  fif:era 
ftrticle^  of  which  ♦.her  eon-i^t.  there  U  not  on^  wh:?:i  ^>  1  ^  ?*  • 
the  TOhenof  the  Iri-h  NV/.-ivi-m.  1-^n  of  a!!  tho=e  xhhh  re- 
late to  •fatrerr.     Artiele  XIII.  pro^ioit^  ^laT-rj  a-.]  i-^t  .:--»-7 

*  «  •  • 

■emtqde  except  for  eri^ne:  an:  Ar.i  Nr  XV.   prov::-;^  t:.i:  r-r- 
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sonal  rights  are  not  to  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitade.  Can  even  the  ultraism 
of  the  Duke  lead  him  to  the  point  of  believing  that  they  have  the 
smallest  relevancy  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  or  that  inserting  them 
in  a  bill  for  Home  Rule  would  be  anything  more  than  a  frivolous 
amusement  ?*  '^  Our  colonists/'  he  says,  **  carry  with  them  all 
the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  common  law  of  £ngland."f 
Yes,  they  do|,  but  subject  to  alteration  ;  and  in  like  manner 
Ireland  will  carry  with  her  both  the  common  and  the  statute  law, 
not  to  mention  such  statute  laws  as  the  Act  of  1887,  which  Great 
Britain,  represented  at  Westminster  in  1887,  has  fastened  upon 
her  feebler  sister. 

The  anti-Irish  imagination  feasts  itself  upon  the  horrors  which 
an  Irish  Parliament  is  to  enact,  and  on  the  impotence  of  the  Im- 
perial legislature  to  prevent  them.  Let  us  consider  the  case 
presented  to  us.  Thirty-five  millions  of  Britons  are  to  stand  by 
with  their  arms  folded  while  three  millions  of  Irish  Nationalists 
inflict  on  two  other  millions  (such  is  the  Unionist  calculation) 
every  kind  of  lawless  wickedness — and  this,  while  the  thirty-five 
millions  have  the  entire  military  force  of  the  land  and  of  the 
Empire  in  their  hands,  and  while  the  two  millions  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  fijirae  authorities,  possess  the  main  part  of  the  property, 
the  intellip^ence,  and  the  industry  of  the  country,  patiently  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter.  How  reason 
v/ith  prophets  such  as  these,  any  more  than  with  an  infuriated 
crowd  of  other  days  who  have  seized  an  old  woman  for  a  witch 
and  are  carryinp^  her  to  the  place  of  burning  ? 

The  (jase  of  Ireland  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  great  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  which  in  all  respects,  except  those  of  suffering  and 
wrong,  may  fairly  be  compared  with  her.  As  to  them  all  alike, 
these  anticipations  arc  preposterous  in  their  absurdity,  and  cruel 
in  their  insolence.  But,  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  in 
the  dominion  of  Canada,  or  in  any  other  colony,  or  in  Ireland,  a 
reign  of  terror  could  be  esUiblished,  and  justice  trampled  nnder 
foot,  so  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  (and  most  of  all  in  the 
cjise  of  a  country  separated  from  us  by  only  a  few  score  miles  of 
sea)  that  the  Imperial  power  would  view  such  a  state  of  things  with 
indilTeronce,  and  become  a  ])arty  to  it  by  a  shameful  acquiescence. 

*  The  Articles  arc  quoted  from  Storne  8  **  ConstltatJonal  Hlttory  of  tbe  Unitad 
S'aLo-.  p."  3(0.       tp.  13L       I  "  Adhod  on  the  C^ODsUtution."  II.   S57. 
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Tlie  geneml  apshot  ie  tlmt  Ir«land  generously  agrees  to  un- 
j'dcrgo  every  reetruint  which  ie  imposed  upon  the  autonomous 
I  colonies,  and  many  other  restraiHtH.  They  retiiiQ  legislation 
l  npon  trade,  they  deal  with  the  question  of  our  own  defence, 
\  they  contribnte  nothing  to  our  charges.  Ireland  willingly 
Labaniluiis  all  these  powers  and  consents  to  bear  her  equal  share 
B  of  Imperial  burdens ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  such  is  (ho 
|,  utonnding  force  of  prejudice,  there  are  to  be  found  men  of  rank, 
I  character,  and  abitity.  who  denounce  such  a  guarded  gift  of 
kftDtonomy  to  Ireland  as  a  thing  monstrous  and  unheard  of  in  its 
^9xtcnt. 

But  the  writer  concludes  his  article  with  a  scries  of  statomonts 

mtended  to  show  that  all  the  woea  ol  Ireland  are  self -sought  and 

nif-inllioted.     On  this  subject  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 

[deal  with  him  ia  detail.     To  etand  side  by  side  with  his  opinion, 

H  prasent  to  the  American  reader  the  following  remarkable  ei- 

^^ositioD  by  Lord  Salisbury  : 

"  Wbat  ts  the  re&sou  tUat  a  people  with  so  bonotlCul  a  soil,  with  such 
ITS,  Tag  Ro  far  behind  the  BtiKlish  In  Che  racot  Some  say 
i-ttaat  It  la  to  be  loaad  in  the  character  of  the  Celtic  race.  But  I  look  to 
F  Pnuioe.  Mill  siw  a  Celtic  race  there.  kdIdk  torward  la  the  path  of  prosperity 
f  with  moat  rapid  strides ;  I  believe  at  the  present  moment  more  rapidly  than 
K  Bngland  hpraelf.  Some  any  it  la  to  be  found  In  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
r  But  I  look  to  Belgium,  and  I  flad  there  a  people  second  to  none  in  Europe, 
L.UMpt  the  Entflish,  for  industry.  sinKularly  prospcrona,  oonaldoring  the 
h  small  space  of  country  that  the;  occupy,  havine  improved  to  the  uttennost 
r  the  natnral  reaautci>B  of  that  country,  but  distin^isbed  among  all  the  pea. 
ft  plea  of  Europe  for  the  eam^atneas  and  intensity  of  th^lr  Roman  Catholic 
\  Mltaf.  Therotore  I  cannot  saf  that  the  cause  of  the  Irish  dlstreiis  Is  to  be 
I  loaod  la  ihti  Boiuan  Catholic  reli^on.  An  honorable  friend  near  me  says 
F'thaLtt  ariaes  from  the  Irish  people  Ital^niDg  to  demagogues.  I  have  as 
Bninab dlallke to demaiognes  as  he  ha't:  but  when  I  l»k  to  the  Northern 
ft'6lat«a  ot  Amerjc*  I  see  there  a  people  who  listen  to  demagoguee.  but  who 
I'Uttdonbtvdly  have  not  been  wanting  in  material  prosperity.  It  cannot  be  i 
■idomai^agitts.  RomaDl^m,  or  the  Celtic  race.  What,  then,  !b  it  I  I  am  afraid  I 
Pf  Aol  the  one  thing  which  haa  been  pecuiiar  to  Ireland  Haa  been  the  Govern-  I 

U  q/ Sngland."* 

There  is,  however,  one  other  anthority  which  I  may  quote 
igoinet  the  Unko  of  Argyll,  and  which  he  may  deem  worth  my 
Sqaoting.  It  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  A  very  few  years  ago  he 
8  incire  temperately  and  more  equitably  minded  with  respect  to 
^rdand.  In  the  end  of  1SS5,  be  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Timrs 
lawapapi-r  which  it  may  bo  well  to  bring  under  the  notice  ol  the 

i,VQLlT7,P,7m 


THE  EXCISE  LAW  AND  THE  SALOON. 

BY  THE  RIGHT   BEY.    WILLIAM  CROSWELL   DOANE^    BISHOP 

OF  ALBANY. 


A  STATEMENT  soH^ewhat  casually  introduced  in  an  article  in 
The  North  American  Review  for  July  has,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
attracted  more  attention  than  anything  else  in  the  article^  as  I 
hoped  it  would. 

The  statement  was  this,  '^  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
clergy  would  be  wise  to  begin  an  effort  to  wipe  out  all  exche 
legislation  from  the  statute  books,  and  keep,  only  in  the  Penal 
Code,  enactments  which  would  punish  drunkenness  and  the  makers 
of  it,  the  violation  of  Sunday,  and  the  grosser  evils  of  the  liquor 
trade.  '*  This  seemed  to  many  people  a  rash  statement  and  a 
suggestion  of  what,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  very  questionable 
both  in  principle  and  in  application,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  is  not  rash  and  questionable  ;  but  I  desire  to  make 
the  suggestion  a  little  fuller  and  clearer  for  purposes  of  discussion, 
because  I  am  abundantly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  reached  a  point  that 
demands  some  heroic  remedy.  Bad  as  is  the  debauching  of  the 
people  by  unlimited  and  unrestricted  liquor,  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  of  all  debaucliiiig  of  the  people  is  the  destruction  of 
the  political  moral  sense  ;  and  since  it  is  true  that  politics  have  be- 
come 80  important  to  the  liquor  interest  that  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  liquor  men  to  elect  our  law-makers,  and  true  that  the 
liquor  interest  is  so  important  to  the  politicians  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  representatives  of  that 
interest  in  the  making  of  laws,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  crisis  when  we  might  as  well  select  Scylla  as  Charybdis 
on  which  to  be  wrecked. 

I  readily  recognize  the  patent  objections  to  the  plan.     In  the 
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first  place,  it  is  of  conrso  true  that  the  liquor  dealers  want  legida- 
tion  for  other  than  ni^re  excise  questions ;  but  their  demand  for 
any  kind  of  legislation  would  be  largely  lessened  if  the  legislators 
were  not  entirely  subject  to  the  liquor  power.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  saloons  are  of  value  to  candidates  for  office,  because  the  saloon- 
keeper is  supposed  to  control  the  votes  of  the  people  who  frequent 
*  his  saloon  ;  but  it  is  true  also,  over  against  this,  that  the  saloon 
would  cease  to  be  the  political  centre,  the  place  which  controls 
the  primary  meetings  often  held  in  it,  if  the  saloon  ceased  to  de- 
pend for  its  existence  upon  legislative  favor. 

Then  comes  the  great  question  of  principle,  whether  the  State 
has  any  right  to  allow  an  article  which  is  capable  of  such  infinite 
ruin  and  harm  to  be  sold  without  any  restriction  at  all.  The 
cruxy  I  confess,  in  my  mind  lies  here.  It  has  been  considered 
always  necessary  to  restrict  in  some  degree  the  sale  of  dynamite  and 
drugs,  of  poisons  and  gunpowder,  and  we  should  hardly  be  pre- 
pared to  leave  these  open  and  free  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  human  beirig  that  more  damage 
comes  from  the  sale  of  liquor  than  from  the  sale  of  all  these 
others  combined;  but  it  is,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  wise,  when 
no  groat  moral  principle  is  at  stake,  to  consider  the  question  of 
exi)ediency  and  policy,  and  to  seek  rather  to  obtain  important 
results  than  to  insist  upon  a  particular  method  of  securing  them. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  can  not 
by  any  possibility  be  prevented;  that  it  is  a  natural  appetite; 
that  it  is  not  in  itself  sin,  but  only  sinful  in  abuse  ;  that  hor- 
rible and  hideous  as  the  results  of  this  abuse  are,  the  only  rem- 
edy lies  in  "  tbe  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;*'  that  even  if  all 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  were  prohibited,  it  would  be  against 
the  divine  plan  of  dealing  with  our  human  nature,  which  must 
bo  disciplined  by  the  presence,  that  it  may  be  strengthened 
a^TJiiust  the  power,  of  temptation  ;  I  believe  also  that  it  is  one  of 
tbose  many  questions  of  political  economy,  which,  if  left  alone, 
without  artificial  influence,  would  regulate  itself  by  the  well- 
known  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Tbere  certainly  are  more  saloons  in  our  large  towns 
than  are  needed  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the  people.  The 
increased  number  of  these  saloons  is  due  to  their  political 
value,  and  if  that  wore  taken  awav  I  think  the  number  of  saloons 
would  be  at  once  diminished.     If  we  could  ever  have  secured  the 
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application  of  the  principle  of  high  license,  or  a  regulation  of  the 
number  of  saloons  according  to  the  number  of  the  population  in 
a  certain  district,  we  would  have  reached,  I  believe,  the  best  cure 
for  this  great  evil ;  but  an  experience  of  twenty  years  in  the  capital 
of  this  State  convinces  me  that  that  is  impossible.  That  the 
Democratic  party  is  more  responsible  for  this  condition  of  things 
than  the  Republican,  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  been  longer  in  power  during  these  years  than  tlie 
Republican  ;  but  as  parties,  both  of  them,  whenever  it  suited  their 
purposes,  have  been  subservient  to  this  liquor  control ;  so  that  the 
practical  conclusion  seems  to  me  to  be  what  was  stated  in  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred,  that  **  liquor  ought  to  be  removed  from 
politics  and  politics  from  liquor,  by  ceasing  to  legislate  on  the 
question  at  all/' 

There  are  other  questions  connected  with  the  desperate  hurt 
of  the  abuse  of  stimulants  which,  of  course,  can  not  be  loft  without 
some  correction  and  control.  The  Penal  Code  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  either  as  it  exists  or  as  it  can  be  amended,  furnishes,  I 
think,  the  place  where  these  corrections  and  this  control  can 
be  applied. 

The  Sunday  law,  for  instance,  as  it  has  always  pertained  in 
the  statute  books  of  this  State,  forbids  the  opening  of  shops  and 
stores  on  Sunday,  and  would  include,  of  course,  among  these 
shops  and  stores  tlie  places  in  which  liquor  is  sold.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  insist  upon  the  closing  of  all  places  of  business  on 
the  Lord's  Day  (with  the  present  exceptions  allowed),  and  to  en- 
force the  present  law  against  their  opening,  in  order  to  secure  this 
important  result.  See  Penal  Code,  Chap.  I.,  Title  X.,  Section 
267. 

Section  266,  Chap.  I.,  Title  I.  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  for- 
bids trades,  manufactures,  etc.,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  has 
in  it  a  statement  to  which  I  think  some  consideration  ought  to 
be  given,  even  though  it  be  somewhat  aside  and  apart  from  the 
subject  of  this  article.  It  refers  to  *^  the  repose  "  and  "  religious 
liberty"  of  the  community. 

I  have  so  often,  in  discussion  before  committees  of  the  legis- 
lature, heard  the  representative  of  the  liquor  interests, — generally 
a  portly  and  well-preserved  German,  bearing  evidence  both  in  his 
speech  and  in  his  look  of  a  cordial  appreciation  of  his  national 
beverage, — insist  that  all  legal  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  was 
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J<M)t  tlittt  &B  the  Inw  at  proeeiit  stands  there  is  aiich  an  interdepend- 
eace  between  police  administratioD  and  political  influence  that 
tha  power  of  the  lifiiior  dealer  ie  felt,  not  only  in  the  making  bnt 
ill  the  GjooutioQ  of  the  Excise  law.  And  it  would  be  well  to 
remove  thu  police  from  the  poIiticianB,  and  both  from  the  power 
d(  Ibo  liquor  interest. 

There  are  two  matters  of  such   grave  conaequenoe  that  some 

Mutiou  of  them  ought  to  be  made  in  this  discussion.     In  tho 

Pit  place,  it  ia  true  that  the  fees  derived  from  the  sale  of  licensee 

•  Appropriated  by  law  to  important  objects,  under  the  direction 

t  th«  Supervisor  ;  "applied,"  as  the  law  says,  "  to  the  payment 

I  the  ordinary  ex^Hinditures  payable  from  the  general  fund   of 

"  e  city  or  town  respectively,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  a  ape- 

chU  or  local  law."    The  answer,  I  think,  to  this  la  perfectly  plain. 

in  the  first  place  it  is  both  the  duty  and  within   the  power  of 

^Very  community  to  provide  for  its  ordinary  expenditures  without 

lort  to  this  method  of  securing  funds,  and,  in  the  neit  place,  the 

Die  statement  really  applies  to  this  point  that  has  been  already 

^□liide  in  regard  to  the  use  of  fees  from  the  Louisiana  lottery.     Jf 

under  the  present  system  the  snloon  power  is  increased,  no  amount 

of  money  derived  from  it,  for  any  parpoae,  no  matter  how  good, 

oun  be  thu  excuse  for  its  maintenance. 

The  only  remaining  ditUculty  thai  I  can  see  is  that  it  may  be 
said  that  to  do  away  witb  an  excise  law  would  remove  what  ia 
atlled  the  civil  damage  act;  of  which  I  have  simply  this  to  say, 
that  both  in  the  act  in  relation  to  Excise,  which  is  chapter  403  of 
the  Laws  of  New  York,  passed  in  189d,  and  in  section  40  of  the 
present  Excise  law,  all  value  is  absolutely  taken  away  from  what 
I  nevertheless  believe  to  be  an  important  provision.  The  only 
recovery  that  can  be  "  had  in  any  civil  action  of  the  damages 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  intoxication  of  any  person,"  etc.,  ia  in 
cose  a  written  notice  forbidding  such  sale  has  been  given  to  the 
person  selling  the  intoxicating  drinlc.^ 

It  mnat  have  been  patent  even  to  the  Iramers  of  the  law  that 
this  absolutely  emptied  the  act  of  all  value,  because  in  any  town  or 
city,  Mi)ociaily  in  the  largest  cities,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  no* 
tico  to  be  given  by  anybody  to  ever^  saloon  keeper,  and  equally 
impossible  to  confine  drunkards  to  any  single  sjiloon. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  remedy  for  this  ia  to  add  to  tbe 
PWial  Oode  a  stattrte  which  slittll   mako  the  sale  of   intoxicating 
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drink  to  an  habitual  drunkard  or  to  a  drunken  man  a  crime^  pan- 
ishablo  by  the  closing  of  the  saloon  for  a  definite  period,  in  case 
a  judgment  is  recovered  by  any  person  who  chooses  to  prosccnte 
the  saloon  keeper  for  a  penalty,  which  should  be  imposed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  closing  of  the  saloon. 

If  I  seem  to  write  without  the  courage  of  my  own  convictions 
it  is  merely  that  I  realize  that  a  layman  who  is  neither  lawyer  nor 
legislator  may  fail  to  see  very  real  difficulties.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced, 80  far  as  I  can  see,  that  we  should  be  better  off  than  we 
are  now,  with  no  Excise  law  ;  and  my  only  doubt  about  making 
the  change  is,  that  I  would  rather  wait  until  wiser  men  have 
probed  the  question  more  thoroughly. 

I  ought,  I  think,  to  say  that  my  object  in  asking  the  insertion 
of  this  article  in  Thb  North  American  Review  is  simply  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  people  for  discussion  ;  and  that  I 
only  write  under  a  very  deep  sense  of  the  desperate  evil  of  the 
moral,  physical,  political,  and  personal  degradation  of  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things. 

William  Oroswell  Doaks. 


THE  REAL  ISSUE. 

BY  SENATOR  O.    O.    VEST,    OF  MISSOURI. 


The  same  issue  that  disrupted  the  cahinet  of  Washington 
in  1793,  and  caused  Jeflferson  to  surrender  his  portfolio  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  aligns  the  two  great  parties  in  the  pending  canvass. 

When  Alexander  Hamilton  declared  in  his  Report  on  Manu- 
factures that  under  the  claase  of  the  constitution  which  gave 
Congress  power  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,''  it  was  intended  to  authorize  such  import  duties, 
without  limitation,  as  Congress  deemed  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  American  manufactures,  Jefferson 
respectfully  informed  the  President  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  remain  in  the  cabinet.  lie  denounced  the  position  of  Hamilton 
as  establishing  Congressional  absolutism  ;  and  when  Wjishington 
afterwards  attempted  to  reconcile  the  two  ministers,  Jefferson 
said  that  "  as  to  a  coalition  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  by  that  was 
meant  that  either  was  to  sacrifice  his  s^eneral  system  to  the  other, 
it  was  impossible.'' 

Through  all  the  mutations  of  American  politics,  though  often 
obscured  and  interrupted  by  sectional  and  financial  questions, 
this  great  controversy  has  marked  tho  dividing  line  between  the 
Democratic  party  and  its  adversaries.  It  is  not  simply  a  question 
of  constitutional  construction  or  of  taxation,  but  one  involving 
the  essential  and  vital  principle  upon  which  free  government 
must  rest.  If  this  be  a  government  of  limited  and  defined  func- 
tions in  every  department,  and  in  which  each  citizen  has 
equal  rights  with  every  other  citizen  ;  if  the  government  is  the 
property  of  all,  the  agent  and  servant  of  all  under  a  written  con- 
VOL.  CLV. — NO.  431.  26 
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stitntiou^  then  it  is  monstrous  to  assert  that  uulimited  discretion 
should  be  vested  auywhere  to  take  the  property  of  oue  citizen  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  another. 

It  is  fondly  believed  that  our  fathers  intended  to  build  a  gov- 
ernmental fabric  every  stone  and  timber  in  which  should  be  an 
eternal  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  absolutism  as  to  rights^ 
both  of  property  and  opinion.  But  how  can  this  be  possible  if 
Congress,  under  the  guise  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare, 
can  levy  such  import  taxes  as  confiscate  the  proceeds  of  one  citi- 
zen's life  and  labor  to  promote  the  interests  of  others  ? 

The  issue  is  plain  and  unmistakable. 

Under  Hamilton's  system  Congress  can  establish  a  partner- 
ship between  favored  classes  and  the  government,,  by  which  the 
functions  and  powera  of  the  latter  are  subordinated  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  private  fortunes,  under  the  pretence  of  providing  for 
the  general  welfare. 

Under  Jeflferson's  system  no  power  exists  in  Congress  or  any 
department  to  make  any  citizen  pay  more  than  his  just  share  of 
the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  it  is  a  prosti- 
tution of  the  taxing  power  to  build  up  or  protect  any  industry  by 
increasing  for  such  purpose  the  taxes  levied  upon  other  citizens. 

It  is  a  significant  and  reassuring  fact  that  the  tacticians  and 
party  managers  have  been  unable  to  swerve  the  great  body  of  the 
Democratic  party  from  this  issue,  or  from  the  candidate  who,  as 
President  or  the  United  States,  staked  his  political  fortunes  upon 
it. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  voters  will  be  influenced  by  the 
question  of  free  coinage,  but  it  must  be  clear  to  all  those  who  op- 
pose the  present  tariff  that  no  permanent  relief  can  come  from 
an  increiise  of  the  circulating  medium  alone,  without  tariff  re- 
form. Money,  no  matter  how  abundant,  will  go,  from  the  same 
causes,  where  the  largest  portion  goes  now, — to  the  protected 
classes.  To  claim  that  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  currency  will 
remedy  unequal  and  unjust  taxation,  is  to  argue  that  adding  more 
water  to  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  will  close  the  crevasse  in  a 
levee  on  its  banks. 

The  existing  tariff  is  an  obstruction  to  healthy  and  legitimate 
commerce.  It  narrows  and  restricts  the  markets  for  American 
products,  and  especially  those  of  agriculture.  It  is  based  npoiw 
the  idea  that  the  American  farmer  must  look  to  the  home  market 
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Fstonrt,  anSif  that  doea  not  give  remunerative  prices  for  his  sur- 
(  ploB.  the  loss  niuat  be   borne  patiently  nnd  patrioticullj  for  the 
general  welfare. 

Senator  Morrill,  the  father  of  protection,  thus  stated  it : 

"  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  all  tilts  Is  that  the  markets  we  do  not  And 

Bfamsd  we  mutt  oiahe  at  borne,  and  tbcy  can  only  be  made  by  protection, 

Wbaterer  producW  can  bo  lowle  by  machinery  we  may  some  time  Ond  a. 

market  for  abroad,  but  cattle  and  wool,  wheat  and  coro,  are  not  made  by 

■DMhinery,  and  we  must  create  ft  greater  market  tor  such  prodacls  by  a 

greater  home  diveraity  of  industrial  employments,  and  with  our  abounding 

I  mineral  reaourcestbe  task  would  not  appear  diiUcult." 

I        Recognizing  t)io  fact  that  the  farmers  are  becoming  restive 

I  Dnder  a  system  which  sacrificed  their  interests  to  build  up  manu- 

B  facturea,  Mr.   Blaiue    in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Senator  Frya 

I  Bounded  a  note  of  warning  to  his  Kepublican  friends,  and  frankly 

I  said  :  "The  charge  against  the  protective  [wlicy  which  has  in- 

I  iiired  it  most  is,  that  the  beneflta  go  wholly  to  the  manufacturers 

I  aiid  capitalista  and  not  at  all  to  the  farmer." 

I         Aa  England  alone  furtiishes  the  great  market  for  our  agrioiil-    ' 
[   tarsi  surplus,  the  exports  of  cattle,  wheat,  corn  and  wheat  flour 
[    for  the  year  1891  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  being 
f    in  value  $110,^33,170,  tlie  avenne  to  relief  for  the  farmer  would 
seem  to  be  in  that  direction. 

The  dominating  interest,  however,  in  the  protection  party 
L  being  that  of  manufaetures,  it  was,  of  course,  inadmissible  to 
I  conciliate  ft  mannfaeturing  rival,  and  Mr.  Blaiue  therefore  at- 
I  tempted  to  cajole  the  American  farmer  by  reciprocal  arrange- 
I  m«ntA  with  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  countries  of  South 
r  Aniuriea,  His  original  scheme  included  Oanadn,  as  "  of  the 
[  American  hemiBphero,"  but  the  storm  of  indignation  from  New 
I  England  against  apprehended  Canadian  competition  forced  the 
I  late  Secretary  of  State  to  abandon  Canada  and  confine  his  negott- 
[  Ktions  to  "the  eountrii'B  south  of  ue."  lleciprocity  now  seeks  newer 
I  and  more  enlarged  markets  for  our  farming  exports  in  South 
I  America  and  the  West  Indies,  which  took  from  ns  in  1891  cattle, 
I  wheat,  onm  and  wheat  Hour,  amounting  to  98,068, 46)^.  In  otlier 
I  wonla,  political  cnnditinns  and  exigencies  force  the  Republican 
I  par^.  as  friends  of  the  farmer,  into  the  absurdity  of  making  com- 
I  Rwroial  war  upon  the  country  which  purchases  almost  our  entire 
I  aurplnsof  agricultural  products,  wiiileattiie  same  time  it  pro- 
I     tends  to  create  a  market  for  the  American  farmer  in  the  countries 
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of  South  America^  whose  people  are  our  rival  agriculkirists.  The 
tariff  protection  to  the  manufacturer  is  increased,  but  the  farmer 
must  be  contented  with  the  promise  that  the  farmers  of  South 
America  will  cease  to  grow  wheat  and  cattle  in  order  to  become 
consumers  of  beef  and  flour  from  the  United  States. 

The  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Brazil,  the  largest  of  the 
South  American  markets,  has  been  in  operation  since  April  1, 

1891,  but  the  President,  in  a  message  recently  transmitted  to  the 
Senate,  apologizes  for  the  meagre  results  in  these  significant 
words  :  '^  It  is  proper  to  suggest  that  the  practical  effect  of  these 
arrangements  can  not  be  measured  by  the  commerce  of  a  month 
or  a  year,  for  the  result  must  depend  not  alone  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  concessions  secured  by  diplomatic  negotiations,  but 
by  the  degree  to  which  they  are  4itilized  by  private  commercial 
enterprise/'  This  amounts  simply  to  the  admission  that  unless 
self-interest,  the  basis  of  all  commerce,  shall  increase  trade, 
treaties  and  reciprocal  arrangements  are  of  themselves  inef- 
fectual. 

The  inquiry  is  still  pertinent  why  the  decrease  of  import  duties 
in  favor  of  our  citizens  secured  by  the  arrangement  with  Brazil 
has  diminished  instead  of  increasing  the  export  of  farming  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  to  that  country.  The  message  of 
the  President  shows  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31, 

1892,  there  wasa  decrease  of  $1,212,827  in  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  products,  from 
the  United  States  to  Brazil,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  During  the  same  period  the  exports  of  all  arti- 
cles from  this  country  to  Brazil  increased  $1,052,573,  but 
$1,011,508  of  this  increase  came  from  the  exportation  of  steam 
engines,  which  are  now,  and  have  been  for  years,  upon  the  Brazilian 
free  list.  Mr.  Blaine,  late  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  President  dated  February  7, 1891,  in  which  he  names 
the  articles  placed  on  the  Brazilian  free  list  by  the  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement, gives  the  rate  of  duty  upon  all  stationary  and  port- 
able engines  under  the  tariff  of  Brazil  as  15  to  48  per  cent.,  but 
on  page  104  of  '*  Bulletin  Number  8,^'  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  containing  the  import  duties  of  Brazil,  it 
will  be  seen  that  these  articles  are  not  subject  to  duty. 

Under  reciprocity  there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  except  as  to  engines. 
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wWoh  are  dnty  tree  in  Braiil,  no  matter  by  whom  importetl,  and,, 
tberc  has  been  a  marked  decrease  of  aRnoultural  osporta  from 
this  country.  These  facta  demonstrate  the  utter  impotence  ofj 
diplomatic  arrangeraenta  to  overcome  natural  conditions  and  to 
change  tlie  tnevitable  laws  arising  therefrom  of  supply  am 
demand. 

It  is  attempted  in  the  President's  message  to  Bhotc  an  in-' 
eresaed  trade  with  Bra^iil  by  stating  the  large  bitsincss  during  the< 
last  year  of  the  tiruzilinn  Steamship  Company,  which  runs  its 
VMscIs  between  New  York  and  Rio  do  Janeiro.  The  allusion  is 
most  unfortunate  for  the  party  of  protection  and  ship  subsidiesin 
Tiew  of  testimony  lately  given  by  Mr.  Ivioa,  the  President  of  tliat 
company,  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  who  stated 
that  "by  valning  our  properties  at  every  cent  they  are  possibly 
worth,  we  still  on  tho  first  day  of  last  August  ha<l  a  dt'dcit 
of  about  WW.OOO."  The  same  witness  testified  that  being 
prohibited  by  law  from  purchasing  vessels  abroad,  and  by  reason 
of  the  increased  expense  in  running  their  vessels  his  company 
having  come  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  he  hiwi  laid  np  two  of 
five  American-bail t  Teasels  and  chartered  ton  foreign  ships  with 
which  to  do  business  hereafter.  It  wuiild  appear  from  this  testi- 
iDony  that  rociprocity  with  Brazil  has  not  helped  our  people  on 
cither  laod  or  ocean. 

The  most  important  fact  elicited  from  the  reciprocity  discus- 
sion is  the  concession  by  its  advocates  that  the  American  manu- 
(aoturor  can  snreessfully  compete  with  the  English  manufacturer 
in  the  Sonth  American  markets  with  a  protective  duty  in  hig 
favor  of  from  four  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  while  at  the 
same  time  in  this  conntry  the  Mi^Einley  act  givos  the  same 
American  manufacturer  protective  duties  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  percent.,  to  enable  him  to  take  the  market  on 
the  name  goods  from  his  English  competitor. 

The  greatest  advantage  given  under  the  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment with  Brazi!  to  the  American  importer  on  manufactures  of 
iron,  cotton,  leather,  and  rubber,  amounts  to  a  discHniiTiationof 
twelve  And  (ine-half  per  cent,  in  his  favor,  yet  the  McKinley  net 
giTCd  protective  duties  nn  the  siime  articles  in  the  United  States, 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

If  recipronity  has  snccessfully  operated  in  Bra«il  and  else- 
irhero  with   disorlminating  duties  in  favor    of   the    Americaa 
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importer  of  from  only  four  to  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent 
the  same  importer  paying  heavy  freight  from  New  York  to  Rio, 
a  distance  of  6,700  miles,  is  not  the  imposition  of  duties  ranging 
from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  under  the  McEinley 
act  a  fraud  and  outrage  ?  In  other  words,  if  our  manufacturers 
can  only  compete  at  home  with  a  protective  duty  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  how  can  they  pay  transportation 
charges  on  the  same  goods  for  nearly  7,000  miles,  and,  with  a  dis- 
criminating duty  of  from  four  to  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent, 
in  their  favor,  take  the  market  from  foreign  competitors  ? 

Step  by  step  the  opponents  of  the  McKinley  law  are  driving  its 
defenders  to  their  last  entrenchments.  The  contest  involves  the 
first  and  ultimate  principle  of  popular  government,  the  adminis- 
tration of  just  laws  for  the  equal  protection  of  all  citizens. 

To  doubt  the  final  success  of  those  who  now  assail  the  citadel 
of  c\aa%  legislation,  governmental  partnership,  and  monopolistic 
trusts,  is  to  disparage  the  justice  of  Ood  and  the  capacity  of  our 
people  for  self-government. 

"  G.  O.  Vest. 


^ 
X 


THE  BUFFALO  STRIKE. 

BT  THEODORE  V00BHEE3,   GENERAL    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  A   HUDSON   RIVER  RAILROAD. 


The  busiuess  of  a  railroad  company  requires  the  prompt  move- 
ment of  passengers,  mails  and  freight.  To  accomplish  this  a  highly 
complex  organization  is  necessary.  Each  employee  may  have  but 
an  hnmble  duty  to  perform,  yet  the  absence  of  any  one  of  them  or 
any  class  of  employees  may  block  the  wheels  of  the  entire  machine 
and  disarrange  or  incommode  the  tnifTic.  Consequently,  the 
sudden  stoppage  of  work  on  the  part  of  any  number  of  employees 
in  a  single  department,  although  unimportant  in  itself,  may  pro- 
duce serious  results  to  the  railroad. 

To  insure  the  prompt  movement  of  freight,  the  work  of  mak- 
ing up  and  dispatching  traitis  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  body 
of  men  being  engaged  in  making  up  the  trains  at  terminal  points, 
another  in  moving  the  trains  from  the  terminals  to  destination. 
Under  the  generic  term  **  switchmen  "  are  included  all  those  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  operation  of  shifting  and  making  up  trains 
ready  to  bo  dispatched  upon  the  road.  This  class  includes  yard- 
masters,  with  their  assistants,  yard  conductors  and  brakemen, 
and  also  in  some  cases  the  men  handling  the  switches,  known  as 
switchtenders. 

In  the  summer  of  1888,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  companies  of  the  several  railroads  terminating  at  HufTalo  and 
their  employees  in  the  switching  service  in  that  vM\\  establishing 
their  rate  of  pay.  This  was  an  advance  upon  the  rates  which  had 
been  previously  paid  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  wjis  a  com- 
promise between  those  rates  and  tlie  prices  paid  in('hicago,  which 
were  the  highest  paid  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

From  the  nature  of  the  service,  the  work  in  a  freight  yard  of 
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any  magnitude  is  almost  continuous.  It  cannot  be  stopped  by 
night  or  by  day^  on  Sundays  or  holidays^  or  at  any  time.  One 
set  of  men'must  relieve  the  preceding  set  and  keep  the  motive 
power  in  constant  use.  Perishable  freight,  such  as  livestock  and 
other  important  freight,  is  being  constantly  received  from  con- 
nections, and  must  be  handled  without  any  delay  whatever^  and 
sent  forward. 

So  well  understood  is  this  by  all  engaged  in  the  work  that  at 
the  time  of  the  agreement  made  in  1888  no  question  was  made  in 
regard  to  the  hours  of  employment.  The  shifts,  so-called,  were 
then,  and  have  been  ever  since,  recognized  as  of  twelve  hours  each, 
and  the  service  is  constant  for  every  day  in  the  year.  In  making 
the  agreement  a  time  was  recognized  as  essential  for  midday  or 
midnight  rest  and  meals,  so  that  the  actual  hours  of  labor  required 
on  each  shift  were  eleven.  The  midday  or  midnight  hour  was 
used  for  providing  the  engines  with  coal  and  water,  the  practical 
result  being  a  net  use  of  each  locomotive  in  yard  service  for  about 
twenty-one  hours  out  of  each  twenty-four. 

These  hours  being  fixed,  the  schedule  of  wages  agreed  upon  for 
the  Buffalo  men  was  as  follows :  Yard  conductors,  by  day,  $65 ; 
by  night,  $70.  Yard  brakemen,  by  day,  $60;  by  night,  $65, 
with  the  proviso  that  these  wages  were  for  the  week  days  in  each 
month,  and  that  an  additional  allowance  at  the  same  rates  should 
be  paid  for  Sunday  work. 

This  agreement  in  regard  to  extra  pay  for  Sundays  was  peculiar 
to  Buffalo  and  cities  west  thereof  ;  at  all  other  points  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  rule  being  to  establish  the  monthly  rate 
of  wages  at  a  sum  which  included  all  Sunday  work. 

During  the  strike  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  against  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  in  August, 
1890,  the  yard  employees,  or  switchmen,  at  Buffalo  on  that  road 
struck.  They  had  made  no  grievance  known  to  the  company, 
nor  did  they  make  any  demand  at  the  time  in  reference  to  pay. 
Their  strike  was  unauthorized  by  the  then  leader  of  the  Switch- 
men's Union,  Mr.  Sweeny,  and  as  a  result  their  places  were  filled 
by  non-U!iion  men  without  difficulty. 

Prior  to  this  a  strike  had  occurred  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
0.,  in  the  settlement  of  which  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Riiilroad  Company,  and  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  Railway  Company,  known  as  the  Nickel  Plate,  agreed  to 
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Bi  ftdvanco  to  their  switdimon  to  an  amooDt  practically  midva; 
Ktween  the  prices  piiiJ  in  liufliilonnd  those  paid  in  Chicago ;  that 
say,  they  did  not  cliange  the  rate  of  pay  named  above,  but 
ied  that  working  days  should  be  recognized  as  of  len  honrs 
lid  thnt  additional  compenHation  should  he  allowed  for  the 
ffventh  hour,  which  was  equivalent  to  about  a  ten  per  cent,  in- 
reaae.  The  esimiple  of  these  railroads  was  followed  hy  the  Del- 
nrare,  LaoltHwantin  &  Western  Railroad  Company  at  BuSalo, 
«liioh  Boon  paid  the  aime  rates. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislatHre  a  bill  known  as  "The 

Ten-Hotir  law  "  waa  passed,  and  signed  by  the  Governor  on  the 

_30th  of  May,     By  ita  provisions,  ten  hours'  lubor  performed  with- 

,  twelve    consocutive  honra    constil.ute   a  day's    labor    in  the 

wratiou  of  all  steam   railroads,  iind   additional  compensation 

katl  be  paid  Lo  any  employee  who  ehall  be  employed  or  perniit- 

1  to  work  in  excess  of  ton  hours. 

ImmediatGly  on  the  signing  of  this  law,  the  railroad  com- 

ioka  throughont  the  State  very  generally  notified  all  employees  in 

d  service  that  their  rate  of  pay  thereafter  would  be  a  price  per 

tour  instead  of  the  monthly  rate   previonsly  paid  ;  the  rate  per 

Wnr  being  6xed  by  dividing  the  monthly   rate  by  the  number  of 

s  that  had  been  required  in  tho  piiat.     This  arrangementwas 

fequiesced  in  by  the  grcjit  body  of  employees  without  question  or 

iKsaent.     The  switchmen  at  BulTalo,  however,  mitde  it  the  occasion 

J  what  was  jiractically  a  demand  for  an  increase  in  pay.     The 

wployees  o(  all  the  roads,  excepting  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 

h>ntheru,  the  Nickel  Plate,  and   the   Delaware,   Lackawanna  & 

ffestem  railroads,  abont  tho  11th  of  June  presented  pelitions  to 

beir  respective  superintendents,  demanding  that  the  rate  of  pay 

t  hour  aiiould  be  advanced,  the   amount  they  demanded  being 

niTBd  at  by  dividing  tho   monthly   compensation  paid  prior  to 

0  the  20th  day  of  May  by  ten,  so  t.hat  they  would  in  efifect  receive 

1  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  net  resnlt. 

Those  demands  wore  declined  by  all  tire  railroad  companies, 
|ad  but  little  more  was  heard  of  the  matter  until  the  initiation 
I  the  strike  which  began  on  Friday  night,  August  13,  at  mid- 
ight,  when  the  men  of  the  Buffalo  Creek,  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
(tew  York,  Lake  Erie&  Western  railroads  wont  out.  A  strong 
iffoTt  waa  made  immediately  to  befog  the  publio  mind  in  reference 
BUw  honra  of  labor— the  men  clAiming  they  were  overworked 
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and  only  wanted  a  ten-hour  day.  Grand  Master  Sweeny  dilmted 
at  length  in  regard  to  this,  and  claimed  that  *'  the  men  are 
simply  asking  for  what  is  right/*  etc.:  but  it  was  perfectly  ander- 
Etood  by  all  the  railroad  employees  that  there  was  no  real  qaestion 
of  the  hours  of  labor  that  would  have  to  be  performed  in  any  case, 
but  that  the  Etiike  was  simply  an  effort  on  their  part  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  pay. 

Undoubtedly  it  had  been  the  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  leaders,  generally,  that  the  passage  of  the  law  by  the  legis- 
lature, referred  to  above,  would  bring  about  this  result  of  itself, 
and  the  new  arrangement  o^  paying  them  by  the  hour  proved  a 
disappointment.     On   Saturday  night,  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  initiation  of  the  strike,  a  number  of  incendiary  fires  were 
started  in  the  freight  yards  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Com- 
pany.    Eigiiteeu  freight  oars,  loaded  with  cottou.  wool,  mercban 
dise^  etc..  two  passenger  coaches  and  two  watchmen*s  houses  were 
burned  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  a  train  of  ten  coal  cars  was  cut 
loose  and  ran  into  a  coal  trestle,   doing  considerable  damage. 
Two  passfuger  trains  also  were  thrown  from  the  track,  and  a  train 
of  loaded  freight  cars  on  the  New  York.  I-Ake  Erie  &  Western 
Railroad  was  set  on  fire  and  desiroye*!.     All  through  the  day  on 
Sundav  serious  outbreaks  occurred  between  the  strikers  and  the 

m 

men  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  companies  endeavoring  to  move 
the  tniin?.  A  p;\ssenj:er  train  was  thrown  from  the  track  on  the 
Erie  road  in  the  heart  of  the  ciiy.  Other  incendiary  fires  were 
started  during  the  even! up:. 

On  Sunday.  August  14.  the  Sheriff  (»f  Erie  County  issned  a 
notice  calling  for  deputies,  and  up  to  eleven  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing day  he  had  secured  /nrfu-nr*    men.     These  deputy  sheriffs 
Were  furnished  wiih  blue  b-.idgesand  white  batons,  and  were  taken 
out  bv  the  sheriff  to  the  ^oone  -^f  di^o^de^  on  the  line  of  the  Erie 
mad/   Tht*v  were  met  by  a  h:\ndf;il  of  strikers,  who  counselled 
them  in  hv.vl  voice?  to  bo  -^  while  men."     Territieil.  apparently, 
bv  the  ariual  pre?ei\ce  of   striker?,  they  at  ome  tendered  the 
Bheriff  their  clubs,  aiid.  in  larse  numbers,  deserieil.     A  small 
handful  remained  and  ciuhered  in  \\w  >ha.le  of  a  freight  car  to 
di<cu--=  the  situation,  whioh  rem^iinod  .-.liet  because  no  one  dared 

•u.^rriWf.r*      Thedopr.ti"?  L'-'t  h:i.'k   to  ihe  cuy  with  all 
oppose  The  ^lnK€r^.      i  nv  ^i  i  1    .1    .  ,1       4-1 

V--  tKp  deserters  oxpiaiued  afterwards  that  the  strikers 

expedition.     intut.*.ii^i        i  i  .i    •     i  u«  • 

came  up  and  mixed  in  with  ihcm  and  i-H.k  ilu-.r  clubs  away  '. 
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The  sheriff  thereupon  aaid  ho  would  go  into  the  town  and  make 
»  nr\a\B.il\an  for  the  militia,  "  because  it  was  time  to  do  something 
besides  getting  a  hit  of  friends  of  strilcers  to  net  aa  officers."  On 
Mondity,  Au|fU3t  15.  »t  the  request  of  the  eherill,  the  Sixty-fifth 
and  Forty-seventh  regiments  were  ordered  on  dttty. 

Oh  Anj^uat  17,  the  men  iii  the  employ  of  the  New  York 
Centntl  &  Hudson  River  Itiilroad  Comimiiy  vrero  all  called  oat 
by  the  Switchmen's  Union,  and  following  that  the  men  of  the 
West  Shore  road  also  Btrnck. 

It  WAS  soon  discovered  that  the  force  of  militia  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  loa»l  anthorities  was  iuadeqnate  to  thoroughly  pro- 
twit  and  guard  all  points  liable  to  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers.  Tbo  amount  of  railroad  property  in  Buffalo  is  very 
targe.  Of  the  24,000  acros  embraced  in  the  city  limits,  6,400 
are  railroad  property.  The  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city 
amounts  to  #1*0,583,385  :  of  this  tho  railroads  bear  an  aasesa- 
m<int  of  $19,000,000.  In  four  of  the  city  wards  the  assessed 
valuation  of  railroad  property  amounts  to  10,133.995.  The  ex- 
tent of  railroad  tracks  within  the  city  limits,  and  immediately 
adjacent  in  the  town  of  Oheektowaga.  is  between  six  and  seven 
hnndred  miles.  On  the  New  York  Central  &  Undson  River  and 
We<it  Shore  railroads  alone,  there  are  nine  miles  in  length  of 
freight  yanU,  each  yard  filled  with  sidings  and  valuable  property. 

White  the  total  number  of  strikers  at  anyone  time  was  but 
small,  noteKceeding  probably  600  men  alt  told,  it  required  a  large 
foroB  to  thoroughly  patrol  and  guard  all  the  different  points  that 
were  open  to  attack.  ~  The  railroad  tracks  and  yards  are  crossed 
by  numerous  pnblic  streets  and  highways,  so  that  it  booamo  evi- 
dent that  a  very  large  patrol  was  necessary  before  any  extensive 
movement  of  freight  oonid  he  attempted,  even  by  a  single  com- 
pany. The  efforts  to  move  freight  that  were  made  dnring  the 
few  darn  immediately  succeeding  tho  opening  of  the  strike  were 
altended  with  the  greatest  difficulty — trains  being  cut  in  two, 
.employees  being  stoned,  switches  thrown,  switchtenders  driven 
away  at  night,  etc.,  etc.  The  people  of  Buffalo  were  thoroughly 
nroniXHl  lotheimporUnccof  thematter  and  as  to  the  possible  claims 
that  might  bi.>  brought  against  the  city  ami  county  for  damagea 
rwnlting  from  rioting  and  lawle^aneae.  The  strike  on  Thursday 
hod  sprcjiil  to  all  the  roads  in  Bnffalo;  the  switchmen  on  those  roads 

4.  were  already  paying  the  prices  demanded  by  the  Switcbmen'B 
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Ilnirin  (/roiri^^oii  Mtrikc  out  of  ''Bjmpathj,-*' so-caDed^  for 

ff;llow». 

\\,  witri  H^iMi  IIks  ^n;utf;Ht  reluctance  that  the  aheriff  lliiallj  gave 
hiif  r;oiiM4!nt.  to  (i|)|K?al  to  tho  State  government  for  help ;  bat  eariy 
ill  Mid  tiiorniri;(  of  Aiii^ust  18  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  the  GoTemor, 
Kip;fM"l  f>y  tli«i  Hlif^rifT  uMfl  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  asking  for  addi- 
iofial  imHirtUrifM!  frorii  the  National  Guard  of  the  State.  The  Got- 
t'vuunu'.U'A  wit  li  ;:^n'ui  dfrciHion  and  promptness,  and  before  3  A.  M. 
u  rni'M'Mi^n;  wan  rvrAwcA  Htatingthat  all  the  papers  had  been  signed 
mid  II  liir^r"  ^"i''^'  onh'ntd  out.  This  included  in  all  abont  5,000 
iMlditioriiil  t.nfo)M.  That  evenin;^  a  number  of  companies  arrived 
fniin  AllMiny,  Troy,  Srh^moctiidy  and  Amsterdam;  and  the  Twelfth 
iifi'I  TwiMity  Hicoiif]  n'^iinf^ntH  from  New  York,  and  the  Thirteenth 
fr'nii  llf'iioklyn.  left  thiMP  homoR  for  Buffalo.  Other  companies  and 
n'f/iiii''iilM  Mliirhrfl  during  the;  night,  so  that  by  Friday  evening, 
lh(i  I'.Hh.  Ilifi-niin*  force  ordcrod  out  was  in  Buffalo,  and  stationed 
lit.  VMrioiiH  |ioiiitH  in  tin*  difTcrcnt  railroad  yards. 

Miiinwhilc,  tlip  Sliiti!  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  on 
tho  IHili,  fu;f.ording  to  tlio  law  under  which  they  hold  office, 
ifiiidn  It  forniiil  cfTort  to  arl)ilrato  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
itwiirhtiM'ii  and  flu*  niilroad  companies.  They  held  a  public 
fiiiTiin^f,  III.  wliirh  Die  Hwil(;hnn*n  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Swii-ny.  iind  Mnr  Mwilclmn'nV  HJdo  of  tho  question  was  fully  brought 
t}\\\.  Till*  riiilrniid  conipanics  declined  to  submit  their  case  in 
iiiiy  way  to  l.lic  Stah;  Board  of  Ar))itration,  tlie  reasons  given 
i)rinj%  firi'.t,  l.liat.  IIkimi*  wlio  }nid  left  the  employ  of  the  companies 
liy  ri'iii'.oii  nf  Mm'  Mlrik(t  were  no  longer  employees,  as  their  places 
liiid  Ihm'ii  filled  ;  and.  Hrcond,  that  there  was  no  obstruction  of 
any  Kind  to  tin*  frfi;/:!!!  servict^  of  the  railroad  companies,  except* 
in;^  liv  lawloiH  inlerri'i-rnee  and  the  apprehension  thereof,  owing 
1(1  till*  fact,  thai-  the  properly  eonstitnted  authorities  of  the  city 
and  eonnl.y  Inid  li('f>n  nna))Ie  to  furnish  protection  to  those  who 
were  in  the  dilTen'tit  ('oni panics*  service,  or  thoHc  who  sought  to 
(;ontinn(>  in  the  perforniain'e  of  their  duty.  Therefore,  there  was  . 
no  grievance  or  ditferemu;  hetwoen  the  companies  and  their 
then  cniphiyees.  One  of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  there- 
upon said  that  nothing  had  been  accomplished  by  tlie  Board  and 
that  it  waa  impossible  to  expect  that  anytliing  would  be. 

TKfAk  iha  advent  of  the  largo  force  of  militia,  it  was  evident 
Iq  fit  iftHt  Hig  atrike,  so  called,  was  at  an  end.    There  was  bnt  one 
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ble  way  in  which  it.  conM  bo  extended  or  the  situation  made 
BdlRjciilt.  It  the  Switchmen's  Union  could  succeed  iti  get- 
I  emjiloyves  in  other  dupnrtrneiita  of  the  railroad  service  to 
),  outof  sympathy,  aerioua  iuconvonieuce  could  be  brought 
i  railroad  companies.  Couseqiieutly,  Mr.  Sweeny,  iibout 
Both,  urged  the  diifereut  orgunizations  of  firemen,  traiumeii 
Sonductors  to  joiu  in  the  strike.  Mr.  Sargent,  Grand  Mastt^r 
fee  Firemen's  Aaaociiition,  came  to  Buffalo  on  Monday,  the 
Htid  was  joined  on  Wednesday,  the  24th,  by  Mr.  Clark  oF  the 
PnctofB'  Association,  and  Mr,  Wilkinson  of  the  Brotherhood 
ulway  Trainmen,  Every  tllort  possible  was  made  to  indnce 
Arthur,  the  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
|p,  to  come  to  BuSulo,  but  he  declined.  Tbesa  leaders  held  a 
3  with  Mr.  Sweeny,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  241:li, 
It  be  appealed  to  them  for  help  and  begged  that  their  men 
pt  be  culled  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike,  but  they  agreed  that 
1  impossible  under  the  cireumstunces.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of 
{"ruinmen,  afterwards  said  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
i Bympathotic  strike  nnder  their  orgunizatiou.  Grand  Masters 
'  Clark  and  Sargent  left  that  night  for  their  homes,  and  shortly 
.  bftf^re  midnight  Mr.  Sweeny  decliired  the  strike  off.  The  effort 
H^Mpt  the  other  orguniKations  to  join  was  the  last  that  could  be 
^^^^K  and,  tlmt  having  failed,  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  de- 
^^^^■thestrikc  off,  IIS  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been  the 
^^^Htest  chance  for  the  strikers  to  regain  the  positions  they  liad 
^^^Moned. 

^^^^pOiere  has  been  a  good  deal  said  ia  the  public  press  of  late  in 
^^Hnt«nce  to  the  rights  of  labor ;  that  man  is  a  free  agent ;  that 
he  must  be  left  at  liberty  to  work  or  not  to  work  as  he  pleases, 
and  that  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  position  or  his  employment,  it 
'  s  duty  to  stand  aside  and  allow  his  place  to  be  filled  by  some 
^ae,  if  it  can  bo  done.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  a  ro- 
K of  the  Buffalo  strike  that  the  sole  and  only  dependence  of 
nritofamen  was  in  violence  and  intimidation.  Their  numberB 
ifimtll ;  the  service  that  they  perform,  while  hazardous,  yet  ia 
Pj  to  be  colled  skilled  labor,  and  it  was  evident  that  their 
HC^Id  all  be  fiJIed  within  48  hours.  The  only  possibility 
I  bad  of  success  in  their  strike  was,  in  intimidating  others, 
btuiil  violence,  from  taking  theirplaccs,  and  in  bringing  about 
S  And  damage  and  disturbance   ill  the  operations  of  the 
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railroads,  that  the  managers  thereof  would  prefer  to  aoqniene 
in  the  demands  for  increased  pay,  rather  than  submit  to  the  loss 
and  confusion  resulting  from  the  strike. 

Had  they  done  as  their  leaders  claimed  they  did,  and  as  a 
small  portion  of  the  press  favorable  to  their  cause  counselledy— 
staid  away  from  the  yards  and  refrained  from  all  acts  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence,  there  would  not  have  been  a  necessity  for  the 
presence  of  a  single  soldier,  and  the  operation  of  all  the  roads  af- 
fected would  have  gone  on  without  delay  and  inconYenienee, 
other  than  the  necessary  breaking  in  of  the  new  men.  It  was  on 
violence  and  incendiarism  that  they  depended,  and  it  was  that 
which  turned  against  them  public  opinion  and  brought  to  the 
side  of  the  railroad  companies  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
machinery. 

The  plea  for  arbitration  which  was  advocated  by  a  portion 
of  the  press,  and  which  is  always  heard  at  such  a  time,  was 
equally  chimerical.  Arbitration  wiEh  irresponsible  bodies  of 
men,  men  bound  by  no  law  to  continue  in  their  employ- 
ment and  with  whom  no  contract  would  bo  of  any  valae, 
will  never  be  successful.  In  the  case  of  those  trades  unions 
whose  members  are  skilled,  who  have  a  large  body  of  intelligent 
and  picked  men,  such  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, strikes  are  very  rare,  and  arbitration  can  be  safely  resorted 
to,  because  their  body  is  such  that  any  agreement  or  contract  en- 
tered into  on  behalf  of  the  men  by  their  own  leaders  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  be  carried  out  by  the  rank  and  file.  Such  organ- 
izations command  respect,  and  difficulties  with  them  are  rare, 
and  when  they  do  occur  are  readily  adjusted. 

The  occupation  of  a  switchman  is  one  requiring  a  certain 
manual  dexterity  and  quickness.  That  can,  however,  be  readily 
acquired.  It  hardly  ranks  with  skilled  labor.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  hazardous  branch  of  railroad  service,  and  on  that  ac- 
count it  has  been  well  paid. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  railroad  companies  and  by  legis- 
latures for  some  years  past,  looking  to  an  abatement  of  the 
dangers  of  this  occupation.  The  old  form  of  coupling  between 
two  freight  cars  by  means  of  a  link  and  two  pins  requires  that  the 
switchman  shall  go  between  the  cars  and  guide  the  link  into 
place  by  hand.  This  operation,  performed  by  night  or  in  bad 
weather,  and  with  the  one  thousand  and  one  varieties  of  height 
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«nd  dimension  of  the  care,  results  io  rrcqiiont  injury  to  the  man. 
To  obvUte  this,  automatic  couplers,  that  will  purtnil  tho  two 
Cars  to  bi!  joined  together  without  tlie  preaenco  of  the  num  in  be- 
tween, have  been  invented,  aud  ai'c  very  largely  in  use  on  rail- 
rottds  in  this  country.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Switchmen's 
Uuiun  has  steadily  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  most  im- 
proved form  of  untomatic  coupler.  I'lie  only  explanation  of  this 
t>^l  is  poaaible  is  that  the  org^nizutiou,  as  such,  has  feared  that 
if  ouoethe  automatic  couplers  get  into  general  use  tho  dangers  of 
vit4:hnian's  occnpaliou  would  be  eo  greatly  reduced  that  any 
>  oould  readily  fill  the  place  of  a  switchman,  aud  that,  as 
t  consequence,  tho  organization  would  cease  to  have  any  at* 
tiBOtion  for  the  great  majority  of  employees,  and  would  fall  to 
pieces.  The  fact  undoubtedly  is  that  if  the  link  and  pin  could  be  at 
ouco  eliminated  from  the  freight  service,  the  opci-atiou  of  switoh- 
a  freight  yard  could  be  performed  with  the  same 
fetyaud  ease  as  is  now  experienced  in  making  up  and  switching 
(engor  cars  in  passenger  yards.  Accidents  happening  in  this 
litter  occupation  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  any  man  of  average 
intelligence,  with  but  a  feW  days'  instruction,  is  competent  to  till 
the[)osition  of  passenger  brakemau.  When  once  the  same  can 
9  said  of  freight  service  there  will  be  an  end  to  any  snch  organ- 
lion  OS  the  existing  Switchmen's  Uuion,  of  which  Mr.  Sweeny 
B  been  the  Giund  Master. 

I  The  lesson  uf  the  Buffalo  strike  further  shows  the  hopelessness 
B«ny  strike'  that,  first,  does  not  have  the  sympathy,  support  and 
Bntenanco  of  the  press  ;  and,  second,  of  any  strike  chat  depends 
B  any  measure  whatever  for  success  ou  possible  violence  or  intimi- 
dation. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  strika  is  the  ultimate  effort  on  the 
t  of  employees  to  obtain  justice  for  fair  demands  from  acor- 
mtion,  and  where  their  efforts  are  countenanced  by  the  power 
■  public  opinion,  such  a  one  will  almost  inevitably  prove  suc- 
Mful.  A  few  of  the  labor  organizations  that  have  to  do  with 
proad  service  recognize  this  and  do  not  permit  or  countenance 
jr  strike  until  ex'ery  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  about  an 
■icablc  Bottlement  of  the  question  at  issue.  Others,  such  as 
V  Switchaien's  Union,  are  organisations  whose  chief  cause  of 
■ng  is  to  band  together  employees  iu  a  specific  branch  of  the 
i>  with  a  view  to  inereasing  their  pay  by  pressure  brouglii 
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TO  VAr  :::.vr.  :i:?  .vr>>:^::>a  :i^T  a?iTe.  So  far  bat  little  has 
>>;r.  i::^:v.y:.-i  :t:  :\:$  ->:-:ry  on  ihep:irt  of  the  corporations 
:o  vv:::.:*-*::  :1  :<  ::'-ifr..\v  c^z  :':e  part  of  the  men, 

Thxvv  :<  4  :.v?;.:-Ji:::-  :-  rai.ruad  service  which  irresistibly 
4::r:*s':5  4  .ir^^?  :.::r.:^er  cf  Y-.^ang  men.  On<»in  its  power  but 
fe«  '.ti^t*  :>.e  >»:r.-:.v.  A  n::^u  who  has  followed  a  railroad  career 
:or  4  r::r.:'>^r  c:  Jiat^?  is  ynie::^''^!!^  unfitted  for  any  other  life. 

AV:" -«^4:-.'">  '  '  >«rT:.v  ir?  vvn>:a!i:  and  far  beyond  thenum- 
bor  of  Yi:Ar.-;«tf  :;  r^e  r.l'c\:.  The  r>?sul:  is  that,  excepting  a  small 
ivr::.  "  .^:  ::  ■;"■.::■.  e :::•/. .\ve^^  wh-.xse  services  require  the  greatest 
sk:'^  :.  i^  iv^y  of  :he  at-t^^^  milr^.^J  employee  is  small.  How 
r.A:::r:iI  ::  :>  :h;::  :.  r  :hi:n  :o  wnn:  :o  bind  together  and  endeavor 
bv  o.v::b:r.A::.^:;  A'.;.i  v.v::>/.:i4::o!i  of  iuteresu  to  increase  their 
iv»y.  ar.^i  rxv.vlor  : 'uir  :v*:::o::s  more  secure.  In  regard  to  the  lat- 
:or.  i:  :r.4y  Iv  ss:.:  rr.s:  .^i  nian  employed  on  the  permanent  staff  of 
a:;y  of  :ho  croa:  niilr.v*.:*  is  Sxvure.^f  his  position  during  good  be- 
:i:i\ior.  :vr:^s:»s  ir.oro  so  :han  an  employee  in  any  other  branch 
»'f  i:^:::^:^y. 

Tho  or.o  5:rt\s:  evil  that  s*ft\*ts  the  railroad  service  of  this 
ooui::ry  i^^Jay  is  ir.ai  thort»:s  no  provision  made  for  superannuated 
or  injurcxl  omplovtvs,  a::d  bui  I;c:Ie  in  the  way  of  insurance  for 
their  families  in  ooso  of  death.  The  various  organizations  tempt 
the  men  by  orTerins:  a:i  irisii r:i noe  at  death,  or  in  the  event  of  total 
disability,  this  insurar.i'o  Ivinsr  doivndent  on  the  contributions  of 
fellow  members  in  eaob.  ease,  aiul  not  having  back  of  it  any  capi- 
tal sum  oramou!U  tha;  otTers  per!u:i!ieni  security.  Wlfen  employ- 
ees are  quest ionevl  as  to  ihe  causes  which  lead  them  to  join  Vwrious 
organizations,  tliiir  answer  almost  invariably  is.  **  In  order  to  se* 
cure  some  form  of  insurance. "  Hut  this  makes  no  proxision  for  old 
age  or  superannuation.  One  or  two  attempts  have  been  made 
to  provide  a  fund  for  the  insurance  and  the  care  of  aged  and  dis- 
abled employees  in  this  country,  with  more  or  less  success. 

The  writer  believes  that  some  form  of  insurance  or  super- 
annuation fund  ought  to  be  provided  as  part  of  the  regular  organi- 
zation of  all  corporations.  Most  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain 
have  superannuation,  insurance,  provident,  and  pension  societies, 
which  have  been  established  by  the  companies,  and  which  the 
employees  are  required  to  join  in  -iccordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  road. 
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A  f6w  companies  in  this  conntry  have  organized  a  voluntary 
relief  association^  by  which  any  man  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  monthly^  becomes  entitled 
to  a  death  benefit^  or  to  a  sick  benefit  in  case  of  sickness  or  in- 
jury ;  and  have  also  made  an  arrangement  by  which  the  company 
acts  as  a  savings  bank  for  the  employee  who  desires  to  deposit 
any  amounts^  on  which  three  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  by  the 
corporation.  This  should  be  extended^  in  the  writer's  belief,  so 
as  to  include  some  provision  for  superannuated  employees.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  to  be  settled  is  what  to  do  with  the  old 
employees  who  have  rendered  faithful  service  and  who  have  become 
practically  unable  by  age  and  infirmity  to  fulfill  their  duties,  and 
yet  for  whom  no  provision  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  road.  If  a  man  entering  railroad  service  in  his  youth,  by 
paying  a  small  sum  monthly,  could  look  forward  either  to  a  posi- 
tive insurance  for  the  benefit  of  his  family  in  case  of  death  or 
total  disability  ;  or,  second,  to  a  weekly  stipend  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness or  injury  that  would  incapacitate  him  for  a  time  ;  and  also^ 
to  H  system  of  pension  to  which  he  could  look  forward  after  years 
of  faithful  service  ;  and  could  feel  that  back  of  this  he  had,  not 
a  hazardous  dependence  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  his  fel- 
low employees,  but  the  capital  account  of  the  railroad  corporation 
which  he  served,  his  interest  would  be  largely  bound  up  with  the 
company,  and  he  would  hesitate  before  entering  upon  any  ill- 
matured  scheme  of  a  strike  or  demand  that  was  not  based  upon 
such  absolute  right  and  justice  as  would  insure  success  when  all 
facts  were  properly  ventilated  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion. 

Theodore  Voorhees. 
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SOME  ADVENTURES  OF  A  NECROMANCER. 

BY  CHEVALIER  HERRMANN. 


It  is  certain  that  every  prestidigitator  since  the  world  first 
knew  of  necromancy  has  met  with  accidents,  and,  althongh  I  have 
been  singularly  lucky  in  this  direction,  I  was  fooled  once  and  in  a 
very  peculiar  way. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Paris  Bourse  before  the  asphaltnm  pave- 
ment Iiad  been  put  down  around  the  square  upon  which  that 
great  monetary  institution  stands.  The  square  was  then  paved 
with  a  regular  block  pavement,  which,  owing  to  the  great  travel, 
was  frequently  out  of  repair.  While  inside  the  edifice  I  had  seen 
the  stockbrokers  and  heard  them  howl  in  their  frenzy  of  specnla- 
tion,  and  my  mind  had  wandered  off  in  altogether  a  different  di- 
rection after  I  got  out  and  stood  on  the  broad  granite  stairs  of  the 
temple  of  Mammon  with  a  few  of  the  stockbrokers,  friends  of 
mine,  who  had  gathered  around  nic  and  asked  me  to  ''do  some- 
thing." A  gang  of  workmen  stood  directly  before  us,  and  one  of 
the  stockbrokers  said,  '*  Why  don't  you  play  a  trick  on  them  ?"  I 
thought  I  would.  I  walked  down  the  broad  stairs  among  the 
pavers  and  extracted  from  under  one  of  the  cobble-stones  a  100- 
franc  gold  coin,  which  is  about  the  size  of  one  of  our  double  eagles. 
Instead  of  being  amazed,  the  paver  simply  looked  at  me  and  said, 
''moi(i&/'  meaning  half.  There  was  a  law,  at  least  at  that  time, 
in  France,  that  tiie  finder  should  have  half  of  anything  found. 
I,  naturally,  did  not  want  to  give  up  half,  and  I  thonght  it  wonld 
be  a  good  thing  to  find  another  coin,  so  as  at  least  to  show  the  fel- 
low that  it  was  a  trick,  and  straightway  I  put  my  hand  down  again 
and  brought  out  a  five«franc  piece.  The  paver  looked  at  me 
again,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles  this  time,  and  once 
more  he  said,  ''half/'  which  would  be  52^  francs,  rather 
a  good  day's  earnings.     Well,  as  I  did  not  seem  willing  to  give  up 
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half,  as  he  watited,  ha  began  to  talk  loud.  I  ttiea  changed  my 
tactics,  explainitig  to  him  that  it  was  a  trick  ;  and  to  lliuslrate  it 
■  i  picked  up  a  five-centime  coin  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  (an 
0)d  pookct-piece  I  happened  to  bave  with  me),  but  even  this 
''liled  to  satisfy  the  workman,  and  hia  wild  geaticiilations  anil 
(ond  talk  having  collected  more  tSian  500  or  (iOOpeopIo  around 
:,  I  thought  it  best  to  oompromiiie  with  him.  But  uo,  he  wouhl 
isten  to  no  compromise  ;  he  hung  to  his  rights  tenaciou^ily,  uiiil 
'.  was  compelled  to  give  htm  half,  not  alone  of  the  lOO-frano 
piece,  but  of  the  five-fmnc  piece  as  well,  and  then  he  insisteil  upon 
uiving  oven  half  of  the  lO-sou  piece. 

It  takes  either  a  very  stupid  fool  or  an  exceedingly  clover 
lau  to  get  ahead  of  a  prestidigitator,  and  of  the  two  I  am  in- 
Jined  to  believe  that  the  fool  is  by  far  the  more  dutigeroua. 
In  1863,  when  this  country  waa  engaged  in  its  great  conflict, 
hapi)eued  to  be  in  Constantinople,  and  the  Sultan  offereil 
ne  the  sum  of  five  tliousaud  dollars iu  good  Turkish  gold,  which 
I  finally  made  np  my  mind  to  accept. 

Towards  evening  a  gorgeonsly  nniformed  escort  came  to  my 
totel  and  [  was  driven  to  one  of  the  great  palaces  overlooking 
^e  Golden  Horn.  It  waa  April,  and  one  of  those  lovely  ovotiings 
Jbat  one  sees  in  the  Orient,  as  one  looks  across  the  beautiful 
IraterB  that  divide  Europe  from  Asia. 

I  was  brought  into  a  room,  and  in  a  few  seconds  all  my  hand- 
iomuly  uniformed  escorts  vanished.  The  scene  around  me,  how- 
r«r,  was  so  beautiful  that  I  scarcely  noticed  their  abseneo,  until 
MO  TurkB.  each  six  feet  high,  and  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the 
^imitive  Arabs,  stood  before  me.  One  carried  a  chibouk  bcauti- 
[nUjr  acentdd  with  rose  water,  while  the  other  had  in  hia  hand  a 
pttle  gold  salver,  upon  whioh  were  bits  of  oharcoal  ignited,  a  gold 
tofloQ  pot,  and  a  tiny  cup  and  saucer.  The  Turk  carrying  tbii 
kipe  moved  it  slowly  from  side  to  side,  and  I  Haw  th»t  the  bowl  of 
t  waa  filled  with  golden-colored  tobacco.  The  whole  room  wao 
perfamed  by  the  amell  of  it,  and  such  an  aroma  I  knew  could 
Rily  come  from  the  leaf  grown  on  Monnt  Achos,  the  purest  and 
most  fragrant  tobacco  in  the  world. 

Ail  thin,  of  ooursfl,  wiis  very  beautiful  to  me,  and  I  felt  that  I 
jO'dd  really  enjoy  a  whiff  of  the  tobacco,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
logoring  suspicion  came  into  my  head  that  there  might  be  just  a 
htl«  bit  of  opium  or  some  anch  drug  in  my  pipe,  and  that  instead 
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of  my  doing  a  little  sleight  of  hand  for  the  Snltan^  the  Sultan  was 
going  to  do  a  little  sleight  of  hand  with  me.  Sultans  hare  been 
known  to  amuse  themselves  in  that  way.  My  mouth  really,  as 
I  have  said^  watered  for  a  puff  of  the  golden  weed,  and  the  pipe 
looked  tempting,  with  its  amber  tip  and  its  bowl  beautifully 
carved  with  Arabic  designs.  I  made  all  kinds  of  gesticulations  to 
the  pipe  bearer  that  I  did  not  want  to  smoke.  He  pushed  the 
pipe,  liowever,  upon  me,  being  extremely  polite  all  the  while,  but 
still  acting  with  a  persistency  that  showed  me  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing. After  I  had  taken  one  puff,  which  I  thought  was  suf- 
ficient, the  other  Turk  handed  me  from  the  golden  aalyer,  a  very 
fine  porcelain  cup  filled  with  ebony  black  Mocha  coffee.  The 
tobacco  was  delicious,  the  coffee  very  tempting,  but  for  some 
reason  my  heart  beat  against  my  ribs,  and  the  suspicion  darted 
through  my  mind  that  I  was  about  being  drugged.  Quick  as 
thought  I  took  the  cup  in  one  hand  and  the  pipe  in  another, 
then  presto !  cliange  I  both  vanished  through  the  air  and  two 
small  snakes  appeared  in  my  hand.  The  look  of  amazement  and 
astonishment  that  settled  on  the  faces  of  the  two  Arabs  was  indes- 
cribable. They  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  magnificently  painted 
by  some  celebrated  French  artist,  they  looked  at  the  rug  which 
was  thick  and  of  the  finest  of  the  Orient,  then  they  looked  at  me 
with  even  more  astonishment,  then  they  salaamed  before  me  as 
they  would  have  done  before  their  ruler,  and  both  of  them  got 
out  of  the  way  about  as  quickly  as  I  had  made  the  pipe  and  the 
cup  of  coffee  disappear. 

While  I  was  laughing  inwardly  at  their  speedy  disappearance, 
one  of  the  chamberlains  entered  and  gave  me  to  understand  in 
French  that  I  was  to  appear  before  his  august  sovereign.  He  led 
the  way  to  a  magnificent  hall  gloriously  decorated  with  all  the 
emblems  of  Orientalism,  and  I  was  shown  to  a  raised  platform 
covered  with  red  cai^pets  and  hung  around  with  damask  draperies. 
The  room  was  one  of  those  open  rooms  that  are  so  well  known  in 
Turkey,  in  which  there  are  no  doors,  but  great  big  circular  arches 
on  all  sides  hung  over  with  silken  curtains. 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  on  the  platform  was,  natu- 
rally, to  look  for  my  audience,  but  only  one  person  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  an  elderly,  portly  gentleman  with  a  nicely 
trimmed  black  beard  and  a  red  fez.  I  at  once  recognized  his 
august  Majesty,  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  he  in 
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rptam,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  coal-black,  brilliant  eye,  gave  me  a 

fiigD  of  recognltiou,  which  I  supposed  w&s  a  signal  for  me  to  pro- 

tweJ.     From  every  arch  and  opening  in  the  walls,  however,  cmne 

faint  whispenngH,  which  intuitively  told  me  that  while  my  amli- 

oiiccin  the  front  consiated  of  only  one.  there  wore  a  number  con- 

cealed  behind  every  bit  of  silk  and   every  pillar,     I  afterwards 

^^Knd  that  I  had  appeared  before  over  500  persons,  including  the 

^^■iro  harem ;  and  I  may  as  well  say  I  (ltd  nut  like  it. 

^Hr  There  is  a  magnetism  that  a  large   and  enthusiastiu  audieucu 

SIIb  me  with.     Everything  goes  smoother  under  such  conditions, 

while  to  have  a  secret  audience  watch  me,  and  only  one  man  in 

tiiv  front,  makes  me  ill  at  ease.     I  was  a  very  young   man,  aud  it 

«i  my  tlret  appearance  before  so  powerful  a  potentate. 
1  went  through  a  number  of  experiments,  which  seemed  to 
ise  the  Suliau  very  much.  He  paid  as  much  attention  to  me 
,  was  as  aniiona  as  a  small  boy,  and  I  could  see  in  the  twinkle 
of  his  eye  that  he  was  trying  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  my  black 
art.  Ho  failed,  however,  and  before  I  left  Stamboul  I  was  com- 
manded to  appear  before  him  on  his  pretty  yacht,  which  usually 
takes  him  every  pleasant  evening  from  Constantinople  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  Asia.  On  this  m&gnilicent  pleasure  vessel  I 
^^|tO  hod  an  ex{)eritince. 

^^KDuriug  the  pitssage  we  became  more  familiar,  and  I  was 
^Hpngbt  into  close  contact  with  the  Sultan  and  noticed  that  he  had 
^^nioat  magniiicent  watch,  which  he  consulted  and  handled  as  if 
it  were  the  apple  of  his  eye.  This,  of  course,  was  a  good  thing 
for  me,  for,  as  I  was  performing  before  him  personally,  it  was 
uot  (^ti<]uette  to  take  anything  from  the  audience.  I  therefore 
asked  him  to  take  out  his  watch  and  show  it  to  me,  which  ho  did. 
I  then  said,  "  Will  your  Imperial  Majesty  allow  me  to  throw  the 
watch  overboard  ?  "  He  liughed  at  first,  but  a  second  afterwards 
hia  brow  darkened,  and  he  looked  just  a  little  bit  as  if  he  were 
ofTiindvd  with  me  for  making  thu  request.  "If,"  said  I,  "  I 
)  not  return  the  watch  to  you  exactly  as  you  give  it  to  me, 
t  can  pat  me  in  irons  for  the  rest  of  my  life  if  you  want 
The  peculiar  angry  Irwk  that  for  a  second  had  passed 
his  face  vanished,  and  while  all  of  his  attendants 
at  mu  and  expected  the  Hiiltan  to  have  me  arrestcl 
fuce,  Ite  Hccmoil  to  taku  it  seriously,  aud  I  have  no  doubt 
if    I    had    not   returnod   the    watch    I  would  have  been 
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Majesty's  despatch-bearer.  I  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
expecting  he  would  salaam  to  the  greatest  mau  oti  earth  at  about 
thkt  time.  Well,  he  entered  and  he  salaamed,  and  put  a  bag 
loaded  with  five  thousand  piastres  before  my  feet,  and 
orer  his  head  he  handed  me  an  envelope  on  the 
outside  of  which  were  numerous  hieroglyphics,  which,  of 
course,  I  did  not  understand.  I  tore  open  the  envelope 
quickly,  and  imagined  that  some  new  honors  had  been  showered 
upon  me.  To  tell  the  truth  I  had  an  idea  that  I  would  be 
made  a  commander  of  the  Medjidie.  The  message  that  met 
my  eyes,  in  pure  French,  was,  **  You  are  advised  to  leave  Con- 
stantinople instantly.''  That  was  all ;  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less.  I  had  before  been  in  Mohammedan  countries  and  knew  to  a 
nicety  what  it  meant.  I  looked  at  the  slave  and  dismissed  him 
not  quite  as  grandly  as  I  received  him,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  where  I  saw  an  English  steamer  puffing  the  blackest  kind 
of  black  smoke  from  its  funnel.  I  knew  it  belonged  to  a  line  of 
English  boats  which  passes  south  of  Greece,  and  went  either  to  Suez 
or  Alexandria,  it  mattered  not  to  me  which.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  catch  that  steamer  if  I  had  to  leave  my  baggage  be- 
hind, and  I  did.  I  had  done  too  much,  and,  alas  I  had  become 
dangerous. 

I  have  a  great  many  times  visited  Turkey  since  then,  and  have 
always  received  the  most  courteous  treatment  and  attention,  but 
Turkey  was  not  then  what  Turkey  is  now. 

In  March,  1885,  while  in  Madrid,  I  appeared  at  the  Sasuella 
Theatre  quite  successfully,  for  the  house  was  filled  every  evening 
with  hidalgos  and  noble  senoras,  and  King  Alphonso  XII.  was 
kind  enough  to  view  my  performance  from  a  box.  Ho  was  so  pleased 
that  I  was  asked  to  the  palace,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  great 
sportsman,  I  presented  him  with  a  silver-mounted  saddle  which 
I  had  brought  with  mo  from  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  exceedingly 
kind,  and  after  I  had  performed  a  mathematical  trick  with  cards, 
which  pleased  him  greatly,  he  kept  asking  me  continually  if  he 
could  not  be  of  some  service  to  me.  At  first  I  did  not  accept, 
but  a  little  wliile  afterwards  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  I  could  make  the  King  of  Spain  "^v  confoderate  in  a  trick. 
He  consented,   laughingly,  and  1  ^rrai      ~    '^^  st  from 

the  ^tage  I  was  to  ask  one  of  ^  '  num- 

ber, when  the  F'  '  to  gs  1  it/' 
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and  do  it.  Of  coarse,  with  such  a  confederate,  the  trick 
was  accomplished  with  the  greatest  effect,  because  my  audience 
was  exceedingly  intelligent,  and  one  that  had  seen  some 
of  the  very  best  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  for  at  that  time 
necromancy  was  studied  for  amusement  in  almost  every  noble 
family  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

This  formed  the  first  part  of  my  entertainment  before  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  I  went  back  to  the  platform  to  my  colored 
man,  whom  I  had  brouglit  from  America,  and  who  became  pretty 
well  known  all  over  the  world  as  '^  William."  Mrs.  Herrmann  had 
coached  the  darkey  assiduously  as  to  how  to  treat  the  King  shoald 
he  address  him.     He  was  told  to  bow  in  the  most  polite  manner 
and  say  *'Yes,  Your  Majesty,"  or  "No,  Your  Majesty."    In 
going  behind  the  screen^  the  King  followed  me,  bat  got  there  be- 
fore me.     William  was  leaning  against  some  paraphernalia,  and 
as  the  King  was  not  in  gala  costume,  the  darkey  naturally  did  not 
recognize  him.      In  fact  when  the  King  addressed  William, 
he   answered    him    in     the     curtest    manner,    and    the  poor 
darkey  almost  fell  dead  when  he  found  whom  he  bad  addressed. 
The  King  laughed  very  heartily,  and  whispered  in  my  ear  that 
this  was  a  nice  way  to  treat  a  confederate ;  and  this  led  me 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  do  a  trick  which  would  so  astonish  the 
King  as  to  take  it  out  of  his  mind  that  he  had  been  a  confederate 
of  really  great  value.     The  first  thing  I  did  in  beginning  the 
second  part  of  my  performance  was  to  take  a  blank  piece  of  paper. 
This  I  handed  to  the  King,  asking  him  to  sign  it  at  the  bottom. 
He  did  so  readily,  and  the  paper  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  given  to  me.    I  conjured  up  all  the  spirits  that  have  been  or 
will  be,  and  lo,  and  behold  !  the  paper  was  closely  written  from 
the  top  to  the  place  where  His  Majesty's  signature  was  aflSxed. 
It  was  handed  back  to  him,  and,  while  he  laughed  very  heartily, 
ho  said,  "  I  will  not  deny  my  signature  to  this  document,  which 
appoints  Alexander  lierrmann  prestidigitator  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and,  as  the  spirits  have  done  so,  I  heartily  acquiesce." 

The  life  of  the  prestidigitator  is  not,  however,  wholly  devoted 
to  sovereigns,  and  there  are  some  incidents  in  his  history  that  are 
rather  unpleasant.  One  of  these  happened  soon  after  I  left  Oon* 
stiintinople. 

I  had  mapped  out  a  tour  of  Northern  Africa,  and  landed  in 
Algeria.   Tiiere  were  no  railroads  there  then,  and  I  had  to  travel^ 
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lU  Iilid  in  iD'Hn  aud  Houtlt  America,  oil  lioraobauk.  After  ap- 
[leuriiig  succesHfiilly  ia  avmn  of  the  towns  near  the  coast  I  eturtcd 
boldly  for  thci  inturior,  ami  in  a  aliort  time  encountcrud  a  tribe 
of  Arabs,  who  made  me  a  prisoaer,  and,  in  spite  of  all  aty 
gesticulations  and  attempted  explanations,  tied  me  to  a  tree  witli 
tliu  evident  intention  of  putting  me  tu  di>ath.  It  wtis  a  eitna- 
tioti  in  wliicli  I  hope  never  to  he  plac-ed  agaiJi,  hut  I  was  young 
and  full  of  spirit,  and  I  thought  the  heat  thing  for  me  would 
be  to  do  something  that  would  so  favorably  attract  their  at-  / 
tention  as  to  caoae  them  to  postpone,  even  for  a  little  whilu, 
llif  ir  rifle  practioe. 

Algeria  being  in  the  posaesaion  of  Frtiuco,  some  one  of  the 

tribe,  I  funded,  would  know  enough  of  French  to  understand  me. 

I  h:ul  for  some  time  heforo  been  practising  a  trick  which  con- 

I'  siiited  in  having  a  gun  levelled  uad  filed  at  me,  aud  catchiug  the 

[  liftil ;  aud  by  Bome  great  Inck  I  bad  a  few  of  the  bulleta  with  me. 

I  hegiin  to  laugh,  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  the  luauuer  my  jour- 

nnlistio  friends  c»)l  Mephietupheliun,  and  loudly  proclaimed  that 

my  Hfo  was  charmed,  aud  that  not  one  of  the  assembled  Arabs'  bul- 

'  lots  could  reach  mu.    A  few  of  the  old  greybeards  went  aside  to  talk 

\  the  matter   over,  and  as  I  wus  tied  up  there  1  could  not  help 

'  thinking  that  the  Arab  is  one  of  the  most  intensely  aristocratic 

1CC3  in   the  world.     Thoy  atoud  before  me   in  flowing  white 

I  gowD»,   magnificent,  haughty,  athletic  men,   and  as  I   watched 

them   I  felt   that  this  race  looked    the  same  us  in   the  days 

[  of  Abraham.     I  bad.   however,    but  n   few   miuntes  to  think, 

I  for  four  fltalwart  youug  fellows  were  told  off  to  kill  me.     One 

I  fired  and  I  laughed  even  louder  than  I  hud  before  aud  spat  out 

I  the  bullet  on  the  ground.   Then  the  others  flred,  and  each  bullet 

\  aimed  at  me  fell  from  my  lips  us  did  the  first.     Then  cumo  the 

I  reaction  that  usually  follows  in  cases  like  this  with  Bcmi-savuge 

f  moo*.     They  thought  me  a  goil.     They  gathered  together  all  the 

P  things  they  lia>]  taken  from  me.      Tiiey   brought  cool  milk,  and 

I  dutu8  newly  picked,  and  showed   m«  all  the  courtesies  for  which 

I  tbii  Arabs  are  so  justly  celebrated,  and  when  the  sun  had  sunk 

Idawu  over  the  sum!  mounds,  tliey  escorted  me  to  another  town 

inlCMer  in  civiliiiation.  urid  mude  ine  a  present   of  the  handsomest 

I  Arabic  gnu  now  in  my  [)os$i;»«ion . 

A.  Heukuanm. 
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BUSINESS  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  TEARS. 

BY    CHAS.    STEWAKT    SMITH,     PKE8IDENT    OF     THE    NEW    YOBK 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


It  is  the  plain  teaching  of  history  that  a  long  lease  of  power 
and  a  strong  government  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  execution 
.  of  great  and  far-reaching  plans. 

The  historic  monuments  of  the  remote  past  like  the  Pyramids, 
the  Colosseum,  the  temples,  and  public  highways,  which  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries  still  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
mankind,  were  the  work  of  great  kings  and  governments  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  absolute  power,  concentrated  the  whole  force  of  their 
subjects  upon  the  object  to  be  obtained,  often  with  slight  regard 
to  the  value  of  human  life  or  to  the  rights  of  individuals.  The 
erection  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  masses,  prompted  by  fanatical  or  super- 
stitious religious  emotions,  is  the  only  exception  to  this  iron 
law  of  progress  which  had  been  the  rule  of  the  world'a  advance 
up  to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  feudal  regime. 

The  political  economist  who  writes  the  history  of  material 
progress  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  admit 
that  this  old  power  of  kings  to  produce  great  public  works  has 
been  transferred  to  companies,  corporations,  syndicates  and  trusts 
with  enormous  aggregations  of  capital.  No  one  man  is  power- 
ful enough  to  build  a  Pacific  Bailroad,  and  these  latter-day  as- 
sociations are  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  ancient  monarchs  ; 
they  represent  the  spirit  of  this  age,  and  without  them  progress 
would  be  retarded  indefinitely.  While  these  great  corporations 
have  acquired  in  the  United  States  enormous  wealth  and  influence, 
and  while  they  have  been  at  times,  like  their  predecessors,  indiffer- 
ent to,  and  negligent  of,  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  have  r^ 
quired  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  compel  their  observance  of 
public  obligations,  still  they  have,  upon  the  whole,  deserved  well 
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Eof  the  oouQtry  and  contributed    immensely   to  its  iocrease  iii 
f  vc»lllt  and  power.   Wise  legislation,  anch  as  the  establiahnipnt  nf 
nilroad   commtesioiis  and   the  proper  regnlatiou  of  trusts,  has 
gnanled  public  interexts. 

Associated  capital  is,  however,  proverbially  timid  and  coo- 
Berrative.  It  demaods  stability  as  a  condition  of  freedom  oF 
HtctioQ ;  it  feara  rovolationary  legislation,  which  produces  uncer- 
tttinty  iu  commercial  and  industrial  circlea.  It  prefers  to  adapt 
itself  to  bad  laws  even,  rather  than  be  subject  to  constant  aud 
radical  changes. 

No  experienced  man  will  deny  thai  the  recurrence  of  a  Presi- 
dential election  every  four  years  ia  one  of  the  prominent  disturb- 
iog  featnrea  in  the  business  world  ;  inasmuch  as  the  great  political 
rties  who  strive  to  rule  the  country  must  necessarily  prepare 
[or  the  contest  twelve  months  in  advance,  we  have  in  effect  one 
r  in  four  of  this  periodical   interruption,  with  its  consequent 

ige  to  buffloeaa  interests. 
Motbiog  is  more  common  thaa  the  remark  of   business  men 
that  "this  is  the  year  for  election  of  the  President,  and  we  can- 
not e^ect  the  usual  amount  of  business."      We  have  a  complete 
illustration    of  this    unsettling    effect    in  the    position   of  the 
two  great  parties  as  defined  in   the  platforms  of  the  late  con- 
I  Tentiong  at  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.     The  Republican  party  de- 
t  dares  emphatically  its  purpose  to  maintain  the  existing  policy  of 
I  protection  of  American  mannfactnrers  and  wage   earners.      The 
jDemoorata  with  equal  emphasis  stigmatize  protection  "as  robbery 
ftAnd   unconstitutional,"    aud   they  promise  a  tariff   for  revenue 
ipnly,  if  thiiy  come  into  power.      The  election  of  President  will 
wide    which    policy    will    prevail,   for  the    next  Congress    ia 
ikely  to  be  in  harmony  witli  the  nowly-elected  President.     Both 
■e  confident  of  success.     The  majority  either  way  will  be 
small,  with  the  possibility  of  a  radical  change  in  the   tariff,  and 
the  ooDNcqnent  uncertainty  as  to  tiie  future.     \o   prudent  buBt- 
ness  man  will   engage  in  new  enterprises  of  large   moment — he 
will    prefer    to    shorten    sail    and    await   the    result    of    the 
election.   The  importer  will  be  cautious  if  he  conceives  there  is  a 
prospect  of  lower  duties  upon  his  merchandise,   and  the  manu- 
L  laoturor  will  not  add  to  bis  machinery  if  lie  fears  that  free  trade 
I'Vill  ruin  hiH  btisinees. 

Happily  both  parties  are  now  substantially  agreed,  If  we  can 
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trnst  the  party  platforms,  in  favor  of  honest  money,  and  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  parity  between  gold  and  silver.  The 
craze  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  like  the  old  greenback  mania^ 
has  met  with  sudden  death.  I  predict  that  the  next  Congress 
will  be  wise  enongh  to  stop  the  monthly  purchase  of  four  million 
ounces  of  silver,  and  thus  save  the  government  from  the  disgrace 
and  disaster  of  a  premium  upon  gold.  This  Presidential  election 
will  also  decide  the  financial  policy  of  the  United  States  for  a 
long  term  of  years.  The  international  silver  conference  may  give 
the  world  some  useful  information,  but  it  will  not  cause  the  re- 
monetization  of  silver  in  England  or  Germany. 

The  full  duration  of  an  English  Parliament  is  limited  to  seven 
years,  and  the  Republic  of  France  has  fixed  its  Presidential  term  at 
eight  years.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  desirable  to  lengthen  the 
term  of  ofiSce  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  eight  years 
and  render  the  incumbent  ineligible  to  reelection.  If  we  have  a 
worthy  President,  the  lengthened  term  would  give  the  country  the 
advantage  which  long  experience  gives  to  all  professions,  and  would 
take  away  from  him  the  temptation  to  manoeuvre  for  reflection. 
If  a  President  should  prove  unacceptable  to  the  country,  we  can 
confidently  rely  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress 
to  protect  their  interests. 

The  direct  expenses  of  a  Presidential  election  amount  to 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  indirect  losses  to  the  country  in 
an  exciting  campaign  by  the  retarding  of  business  operations  are 
incalculable.  A  shrewd  political  authority,  accustomed  to  handle 
campaign  funds,  estimates  that  it  will  cost  the  two  political  par- 
ties one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  in  Xew  York  State  alone  to 
conduct  the  comin*?  campaign.  The  lengthening  of  the  term  to 
eight  years  would  reduce  such  expenses  and  losses  by  one-half.  It 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  diplomatic  service  in  the 
longer  continuance  in  office  of  experienced  men,  and  would  also 
strengthen  civil-service  reform  among  all  classes  of  employees,  and 
save  them  from  the  temptations  always  incident,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  minor  offices  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  Presidential  elections. 

The  professional  politicians  and  the  bosses  would  be  likely  to 
oppose  such  a  change,  and  the  hungry  crowd  who  are 
waiting  for  federal  appointments  would  raise  the  old  cry  of  "An 
aristocracy  of    office  holders, ^^  but  tlie  common  sense  of  the 
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coxintry  will  yet  domand  the  stability  and  tranqnillity  which 
would  come  from  a  lengthened  term  of  office  for  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  financial  and  commercial  interests 
at  stake,  dependent  npon  the  results  of  the  Noyember  Presiden- 
tial election,  and  the  fact  that  the  issues  are  sharply  defined  and 
easily  understood,  there  has  never  been,  within  the  experience  of 
men  now  living,  a  Presidential  election  when  the  two  parties  have 
made  so  little  preparation  for,  and  have  shown  so  little  interest 
in,  the  contest.  While  this  state  of  aflFairs  has  created  less  dis- 
turbance than  usual  to  business,  yet  considering  that  a  change  in 
the  President  may  involve  an  entire  change  in  the  economic  policy 
of  the  country,  the  absence  of  interest  in  the  election  is  phe- 
nomenal. 

The  threatened  visitation  of  cholera,  though  at  this  writing 
an  unknown  quantity,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  disturbing 
forces  of  this  Presidential  year.  Already  it  is  certain  that  immi- 
gration will  be  stopped  for  some  months  to  come,  and  that  our 
commerce  with  the  great  shipping  ports  of  Europe  will  be  seri- 
ously disturbed. 

The  recent  sharp  advances  in  rates  of  discount  in  Wall  Street 
indicate  distrust  of  the  future,  and  it  is  apparent  that  money  will 
be  required  in  unusual  amount  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  Europe  to  carry  raw  materials  at  home  which  usually  find 
prompt  markets  abroad. 

Charles  Stewart  Smith. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND. 

BY  HEKBT  LABOUCHEBE. 


Happy  is  the  nation  that  has  no  foreign  policy.  America 
is  fortunate  in  this  respect ;  we  are  not.  Our  people  know  noth- 
ings and  care  nothing  about  external  politics^  but  our  statesmen 
are  ever  desirous  to  play  a  great  part  on  the  world*s  stage,  and  we 
are  blessed  with  a  number  of  scribes  who  are  perpetually  telling 
us  that  it  concerns  our  honor  to  meddle  in  European  politics,  and 
that  it  is  our  mission  everlastingly  to  increase  the  area  of  oar 
empire. 

Daring  the  last  century,  we  expended  untold  millions  in  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  European 
equilibrium.  At  one  moment,  we  were  fighting  with  Austria  against 
Prussia;  at  another  we  were  siding  with  Prussia  against  Austria. 
When  we  were  unable  to  waste  our  resources  by  joining  with  Ger- 
mans against  Germans,  we  fell  out  with  France  or  with  Spain.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  French  Revolution  occurred.  The 
continental  monarchs  leagued  themselves  against  France,  and  we 
joined  them.  Then  came  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon.  We 
declined  to  recognize  him  as  Emperor  of  the  French;  we  drove  his 
fleets  off  the  ocean;  we  seized  his  colonies  ;  we  fought  him  in  Spain 
and  in  Portugal;  and  we  gave  large  subsidies  to  every  continental 
power  that  could  be  induced  to  go  to  war  with  him.  Finally, 
when,  after  his  first  abdication,  he  returned  from  Elba,  we  van- 
quished him  at  Waterloo,  and  insisted  upon  the  French  accepting 
that  wretched  creature  Louis  XVIII.  instead  of  the  Gorsioan 
parvenu  as  their  sovereign.  The  only  benefits  that  we  reaped  from 
this  long  succession  of  follies  were  a  huge  national  debt  and  ihe 
undisputed  possession  of  some  very  worthless  islands.  The  treaty 
of  Vienna,  to  which  we  were  parties,  was  an  atrocious  document. 
The  continental  sovereigns  disputed  with  each  other  for  accessions 
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■■■of  territory  withoutanyconaidemtionfortheaepiratiooaof  thein- 
I  bkbitAiiU  of  these  territories.  Spain  fell  under  the  liominion  uf 
I  the  priests.  Il*ly  was  handed  ovor  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Ana- 
f  tria.  Poland  was  once  more  divided  between  Prussia,  Austria. 
[  And  Busaia.  Belginm  and  the  N'etherlanda,  hatiag  each  othur, 
I  weru  united  under  oue  sovereign.  Everywhere,  reaction  w]^ 
I  triumphant,  and  the  people  were  shackled.  But  ouratatosmen  felt 
I  that  they  had  materially  aided  in  settling  the  European  e<)uilib- 
I  riam  on  a  firm  basis,  and  rejoiced  at  their  work.  Wiieii,  lioiv- 
I  ever,  the  monarcha  of  Austria,  Rueeia,  and  Fnissia  grafted  on  the 
1  treaty  of  Viennaa"Holy  Alliance,"  by  which  they  mutually  bound 
I  themselves  to  put  down  revolution  wherever  it  raised  its  head. 
I  oarataieamen,  although  expressing  cordial  sympathy,  declined  to 
Ijoin'tbia  now  alliance,  for  by  this  time  the  English  people  jiud 
I  begun  to  doubt  whetherthey  had  any  great  reaaon  to  be  proud  of 
1  the  outcome  of  the  long  war  against  France. 

Wlien   Charles   X.   waa  expelled  from  Franco  the  Belgians 

I  Beparated  themselves  from  Holland;  otherwise  the  partition  of 

I  Europe  i-emained  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  until  the 

I  Gnt  Italian  war  of  Napoleon  III.     But  our  relations  with  Oonti- 

I  nental  Europe  had  changed  during  this  period.     During  most  of 

l-  this  time  Lord  Palmorston  was  ou  r  foreign  minister.     Tim  cry  of 

I  peace,  economy  and  reform  had  been  raised,  and  Lord  Palmeraton 

Ime  aware  that  any  minister  who  dragged  ua  into  a  war  for  a 

^Oiatter  that  did   not  concern   ua  would  lose  the  sujiport  of  tho 

lation.     In  home  politics  be  was  a  Conservative  ;  in  foreign  poli- 

Btlcs  he  was  a  Radical.     He  made  himself  the  ally  of  all  conti- 

goental  Liberals,  and  professed   himself  the  friend  of  all  "  rightly 

Jtmggling"  to  be  free.     But  his  friendship  took  the  form  of 

nispatch  writing,   and  he   was   wise  enough  not  to  allow  it  to 

e  ne  in  war.     In  words  he  waa  a  prodigious  swaggerer,  and 

t  this  flattered  onr  national  pride.  I  can  remember  the  patriotic  glow 

;  that  we  feJt  when  be  insisted  upon  Oreooe  granting  a  vast  indem- 

\  nity  to  a  man  called  PaciSco.  who  claimed  to  be  an  Kngliahman. 

i  Bod  whose  crockery  had  been  broken,  and   what  Roman  pride 

I  expanded  our  breasts  when  he  annonnced  on  this  occasion  that 

I  an  Englishman,  in  whatever  country  he  might  find  himself,  had 

I  wily  to  say    "  Ciois  Romantic  sntn."  in  order  to  be  safe  from  in- 

rjustice  and  fo  get  a  fortune  if  his  pots  and  pans  suffered  harm. 

A  personal  feud  existed  between  Lord   Palmeraton  and  tliu 
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Austrian  statesmen,  and  he  regarded  the  Prussian  statesmen  as 
siding  with  our  court  in  its  anxiety  to  subordinate  England  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  vague  Germanism  of  the  Prince  Consort.  This 
threw  him  on  the  side  of  France  and  of  Russia.  He  held,  how- 
ever, to  our  old  policy  of  bolstering  up  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
eventually  we  were  landed  in  the  Crimean  war — a  war,  senseleBs 
in  its  aims,  which  cost  us  much  blood  and  treasure.  In  the 
meantime,  the  party  of  non-interference  in  continental  politics 
had  increased  in  strength,  and  it  finally  dominated  the  Liberal 
policy.  Our  armaments  were  reduced,  and  we  left  the  continental 
powers  to  settle  their  disputes  without  meddling  in  their  qnarrels. 
But  the  demon  of  interference  only  slept.  It  was  still  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Tories,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  became  its  exponent. 
When  Russia  advanced  into  Bulgaria  to  free  the  Bulgarians  from 
the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Turks,  he  sided  with  Turkey, 
and  he  only  did  not  force  us  into  war  with  Russia,  in  order  to  rivet 
the  Turkish  yoke  on  the  subject  nationalities  inhabiting  her  terri- 
tory, because  the  energetic  protests  of  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  home 
to  the  country  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  such  a  conrse  of  action. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  not,  however,  himself,  an  absolute  supporter 
of  non-interference.  He  holds  that  we  ought  to  act  with  the 
great  continental  powers  in  order  to  secure  what  he  terms  the 
"  European  concert.*'  I  have  never  quite  understood  how  far  he 
pushes  this  doctrine  of  a  European  concert.  Of  course,  if  all 
countries  come  to  a  united  opinion  united  action  follows.  But  if 
there  be  a  disagreement,  and  some  take  one  side  and  some  another, 
with  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  we  should 
undoubtedly  find  ourselves  in  a  somewhat  false  position,  if  we 
declined  to  stand  by  those  with  whom  we  might  be  in  agreement. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  defeat  at  the  polls  in  1880  was  mainly  due 
to  a  rejiction  against  his  aggressive  foreign  policy.  He  had  in- 
volved us  in  a  war  with  the  Afghans  in  Asia,  and  in  South  Africa 
with  the  Zulus.  In  both  he  had  failed,  and  these  checks, 
coupled  with  the  growing  feeling  that  these  wars  might  have  been 
avoided,  destroyed  his  popularity.  When  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  it  was  fullv  understood  that  we  were  to  revert  to 
peaceful  ways,  and  that  the  British  Empire  was  so  large  that  any 
further  extension  would  be  a  cause  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  already  commenced 
meddling  in  Egypt.     A  number  of  financial  houses  had  advanced 
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money  to  the  ruler  of   Egypt  at   usurious  interest.     These  nd- 

vanocB  had  bveii  ooQTBrted  into  public  loans,  some  of  the  bonda 

.  ol  which  the  fioancial  houses  held  themseWes,  und  eomo  of  whioh 

I  Uiey  hful  foisted  oS  on  the  public.     Owing  to  miBgovernment  in. 

■"Egypt,  an<i   to  reckless   financing,  the  bonda  had   greatly  fallen 

Bin  Tolue  and  the  loanmongers  had  suBicient  iniliieiico  with  Lord 

leMiOusfield  to  induce  him  to  send  ont  a  financier  to  Egypt  in  a 

IqnAsi-ofiieial  position  to  endeavor  to   set  matters  right.     First,  ii 

lUt.  Cave  was  sent,  then   Mr.  Ooschen,  late  Chancellor   of  the 

Exchequer,  and   a  gentleman,  who,   ae  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 

Bfloachen  &  FrUhling,  had  been  uctirely  concerned  in  Egyptian 

loanmongering.   Mr.  Goachen  placed  the  Khedive  under  tutelage, 

^deprived  him  of  all  power,  and  made  an  arrangement  by  which 

ftlmoet  the  entirety  of  the  taxes  was  paid  directly  into  a  treasury 

I  under  European  control  to  serve  as   interest  on  the  bonded  debt, 

rwilh  the  result  that  the   Khedive   Ismail  was  dethroned  because 

I  bo  declined  to  carry  out  the  arrangement,  and  his  sou  was  raised 

I  to  the  throne. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone   became    Prime   Minister  in  ISi^O,  the 
L  Khedive  was  a  mere  puppet  in  our  hands,  huge  aalariea  were  paid 
I  to   English  and   French   control  lie  rs.   the  entire  future   of   the 
\  country  was  i^ubordinated  to  paying   interest  on  a  debt,  the  far 
I  greater  portion  of  which  had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  neiedy  and 
greedy  financiers.     The  situation   was  so  monstrous  that  the  up- 
rising under  Arabi  Pasha  followed.     Our   fleet  and  the  French 
fleet  were  sent  to  Aleiaudria.    The  English  admiral  threatened  to 
open  fire  on  the  forts  defending  that  town  if  they  were  not  dU- 
'  DtEDtled,  but  the   French  admiral   declined  to  take  part  in  these 
flugh-Iianded  proceedings.      As  the  Egyptians  refused  to  disman- 
■■  tie,  fire  was  at  once  opened   from   our  ships  and  Alezandrin  was 
bombarded.   Mr.  John  Bright  at  once  withdrew  from  the  cabinet, 
and  probably  Mr.  Gladstone  wa«  himself  as  surprised  at  what  had 
occurred  as  was  Mr.  Bright.      But  unfortunately  Mr.  Gladstone 
[  accepteil  the  accomplisiied  fact,  and  as  one  crime  inevitably  leads 
)  another,  it  was  determined  to  «rush  Arabi  and  to  occupy  the 
xtnntry. 

In  order  to  allay  the  jealousies  of  the  continental  powen,  we 
I  Asked  them  to  give  us  a  mandate,  and  this  was  given,  on  th^  dis- 
itioct  and  absolute  kseurance  that  our  occupation  would  only  be 
B^mporary.  Armed  with  this  mandate,  our  troops  poured  into 
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Egjrpt.  The  Egyptian  troops  were,  of  coarse,  easily  yanqnislied, 
and  the  entire  country  fell  into  our  hands.  Arabi  and  his  princi- 
pal supporters  were  packed  off  to  Ceylon,  and  the  British  Besi- 
•dent  became  virtually  ruler  of  Egypt,  with  British  troops  to 
enforce  his  will.  Thus  we  drifted  into  our  occupation  of  Egypt: 
the  initial  step  was  taken  with  no  profound  political  aim,  but 
solely  to  enable  a  gang  of  financiers  to'  secure  their  booty.  We 
are  still  there  in  defiance  of  solemn  pledges  publicly  given  to 
Europe,  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  sake  of  the  financial  gang,  the 
members  of  which  are  alive,  pushing,  and  influential,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  order  to  retain  our  hold  upon  the  Suez  Canal ; 
and  we  hypocritically  justify  this  violation  of  good  faith  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  gradually  teaching  the  Egyptians  to  govern 
themselves,  and  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  are  governing  the 
country  better  than  they  would  be  likely  to  govern  it  themselves, 
although  why  we  should  conceive  it  our  mission  to  educate  and 
rule  over  Egyptians  any  more  than  Chinese  no  one  has  ever  satis* 
factorily  explained.  The  whole  thing  is  a  curious  exemplification 
of  the  fatal  consequences  of  one  false  step  and  the  difiGiculty  of 
withdrawing  from  it. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Prjme 
Minister  in  18S6,  he  returned  to  power  with  a  full  determination 
to  act  on  the  traditional  Tory  principles  in  respect  to  our  relations 
with  continental  states.  He  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  power.  He  saw  that  public  opinion  would  not 
allow  him  too  brutally  to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 
Hut  there  is  a  vein  in  his  character  that  renders  it  a  posi- 
tive pleasure  to  him  to  say  one  thing  and  to  do  another. 
With  non-intervention  on  his  lips,  he  has  perpetually  inter- 
fered in  matters  that  in  no  way  concern  us ;  and  with  assur- 
ances that  our  empire  is  large  enough  already,  he  has  extended  its 
area  wherever  he  could  get  an  opportunity.  He  cares  little  abont 
domestic  politics,  but  he  aspires  to  play  a  great  part  on  the 
world's  stage.  The  dominant  feeling  that  actuates  him  is  hatred 
of  Russia  and  of  France.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  power,  a 
German  Prince  was  ejected  from  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  and 
another  German  Prince  was  placed  on  the  throne.  So  far  as  re- 
garded us,  and  so  far  as  regarded  the  Bulgarians,  it  was  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee.  But  Russia,  Lord  Salisbury  thought,  had 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  change.    For  more  than  a  year,  there- 
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re,  he  peaned  despairing  appeals  to  Austria,  Qennany,  mid 
•Jtaly,  imploring  them  to  join  iu  a  crasade  to  reestablish  German 
[prince  namber  one  upon  the  Bulgarian  throne,  and  be  only 
ttesistod  when  this  Prince  ineisteil  upon  marrying  a  lady  wlio  was 
Wt  of  royal  birth,  and  when  he  discovered  that  number  two  was 
more  distaetefut  to  Bussia.  If  he  had  had  his  way,  Europe  would 
Mive  been  involved  in  war  in  order  to  maintain  on  the  throne  of 
[Bulgaria  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenburg. 

The   Triple  Alliance   was  Lord   Salisbury's   great   opportu- 

bity.     After  the  annexation  of  AlajLca  and  of  a  portion  «f  Lorraine 

(by  Germany,  the  aim  of  Prince  Bismarck  waB  to  secure  allies  in 

ihe  event  of  France's  seeking  to  rejifain  her  lost  provinces,  and  in 

liny  case  to  hinder  Prance  from  forming  an  alliance  with  any  other 

;  which  might,  in  the  event  of  war,  range  the  power  on  the 

aidfl  of  France.     For  a  time  he  effected  this  object  by  playing  off 

kiifl  jealousies  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  induced  these  two  powers 

D  nnite  with  Germany  in  what  he  was  pleased   to  call  a  "  leagne 

f  peace."   When  Russia  broke  loose  from  this  alliance  he  turned 

s  Italy.    That  kingdom  has  jill   the  weaknesses  of   a  panmnt. 

ts  delighted  to  be  treated  as  a  great  power.    It  had  no  quarrel 

rfth  France,  and  there  was  not  the  remotest  probability  of  France 

tttscking  it.     But  M.  Grispi,  then  its  Prime  Minister,  fell  under 

the  blandishments  of  the  tempter.     He  had,  however,  the  sense 

0  Bee  that,  if  Italy  joined  in  a  war  gainst  France  and  sent  troops 

t  Gei-many,  the  Italian  coasts  would   he  at  the   mercy  of   t\w 

Pr«nch  Sect.     Prince  Bismarck  therefore  appealed  to  Lord  Siilis- 

fcltary  to  give  Italy  aaaurancea  that,  in  the  event  of  war  resulting 

rom  *n  alliance  with  Austria  and  flermany,  England  wonld  pm- 

wt  her  from  the  conseqaences.     These  asauranccs  were  given, 

:t  what  their  precise  nature  was  has  never  been  known.     At  first 

;^rd  Salisbury,  when  ((ueations  wt-re  asked  in  Parliament,  boldiv 

>4enifld  that  he  had  done  anything.     When,  however,  M.  Crispi 

tod  other  Italian  statesmen  asserted   that  Italy  had  joined  the 

Wple  Alltanc<>  because  she  Itnew  that  she  could  count  upon 

Ingland  coming  to  her  aid  in  case  of  need.  Lord  Salisbury  had 

oofaange  his  tone,  as  otherwise  he  would   hare  been  confronted 

rtth  his  own  assurances.     During  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 

Consequently,  he  fell  back  upon  ambiguous  phrases,  from  which, 

'lowever,  it  might  be  gathered  either  that  he  had  pledged  the 

^Jory  patty  to  Italy,  or  that  he  had  assured  Italy  that  in  the 
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event  of  a  war  England  wonld  actnally  interfere  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Liberal  party,  howeyer,  met 
these  disingenuous  utterances  by  taking  note  that  whateTor  as- 
surances had  been  given  they  had  not  been  revealed  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  that,  therefore,  however  binding  they  might  be  on  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  party,  they  were  not  binding  on  the  country. 

While  Lord  Salisbury  compromised  us,  so  far  as  he  dared,  in 
Europe  by  an  alliance  with  Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  against 
France  and  Russia,  he  annexed  vast  territories  in  Africa.  The 
possession  of  the  Cape  Colony  has  been  fruitful  of  trouble  to  ns — 
it  has  involved  us  in  numerous  wars,  most  of  which  were  pro- 
moted by  the  colonists  for  their  own  aims.  It  is  our  fashion  to 
encourage  missionaries  to  introduce  themselves  into  uncivilized 
regions.  No  sooner  do  they  get  there  than  they  meddle  with 
temporal  matters  and  get  into  trouble.  Then  speculators  deem 
that  a  new  field  is  opened  out  to  them  and  they  import  spirituous 
liquors.  After  this  come  gold  prospectors  ;  they  purchase  for  a 
trifle  mining  claims  from  some  native  chief,  and  bring  out  their 
claims  as  companies  in  England  with  a  huge  bogus  capital.  Agri- 
culturists follow  in  the  track,  and  lay  hold  of  farms.  Finally  the 
country  is  placed  under  British  protection,  and  then  comes  annexa- 
tion, when  the  last  state  of  the  native  is  far  worse  than  the  first. 

In  South  Africa,  the  Dutch  element  is  the  prominent  factor. 
Provided  that  neither  the  Imperial  government  nor  the  colon- 
ial government  interferes  with  them  they  are  apathetic,  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  although  recent  investigations  have  revealed 
much  official  corruption  in  Canada,  the  government  of  Canada 
compares  favorably  in  the  matter  of  purity  with  that  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  To  our  Imperialists  it  is  a  matter  of  reproach  that  we 
allow  the  Dutch  Transvaal  Republic  to  exist  in  Africa.  We 
annexed  it  once,  but  the  annexation  was  brought  about  so  fraudu- 
lently, and  these  Republicans  (who  are  men  of  war)  showed 
themselves  so  blind  to  the  honor  of  being  British  subjects 
that  we  restored  to  them  their  independence  ;  greatly  to  the  in- 
dignation of  our  Imperialists,  who  have  not  ceased  to  curse  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  doing  this  act  of  justice. 

During  the  present  tenure  of  office  of  the  Tories,  there  has  been 
a  rush  of  European  powers  to  Africa,  and  the  Black  Continent 
has  been  parcelled  out  amongst  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  iluit 
we  have  secured  our  share  of  the  spoil,  and  thus  we  have  became 
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pOMeased  of  large  territories  in  Central  Africa.  luaiui)'  conaistiiig 

at  jaiigk',  and  iuhabiled  by  tribes  Chat  either  enslave  or  eat  each 

_£ther.      The   basis  (or  thU  partition  wus   what  is   termed   the 

fftHisrland  doctrine,  which  means   that   wheuover   a  Earopeaii 

r  itaa  established  itself  oa  the  coast,  it   has  a  right  to  at] 

ind  behind  it.     In  the  wise  of  Oerraanj  and  France  we  admitted 

Siia  doctrine,  bat  when  Portugal  aasertedit,  we  explained  that,  as 

Ibe   Portuguese    are  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the   wickedness 

[  alaTory.    and  as  they   have   never  nsed  their   opportnnitiea 

•ithertoeell  ntmtothe  natives  or  to  Christianize  them,  we  have 

«  right  to  take  such  portions  of   tlie   Datcb  Hinterland  as   we 

think  may  suit  us. 

Oar  mode  of  exercising  some  sort  of  sway  over  these  vast 
IflisLricts  is  a  curious  one.  We  grant  a  charter  to  some  apecula- 
^ira,  securing  to  them  the  exclusive  right  to  make  laws,  to  levy 
'  \t,tt,  and  to  trade  within  the  district.  Of  these  chartered  com- 
uiiee  there  are  several.  The  most  important;  is  that  culled  tlio 
wtered  Company  of  South  Africa.  Some  years  ago  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Rhodes  betook  himeelf  to  South  Africa.  He  wiis 
a  company  manager,  and  be  brought  out  various  companies  that 
prove',  more  remunerative  to  their  promoters  than  to  their  shara- 
bolders.  When  diamonds  were  discovered  at  Kiniberley  Mr. 
Bhodes  went  there,  and  with  considerable  skill  consolidated  all 
the  companies  into  one  great  monopoly.  He  thus  became  a  South 
|.^ricau  financier  of  the  first  water.  There  is  acountry  in  8untlj 
Lfrica  c  died  Matabelelaud  that  is  ruled  over  by  a  powerful  chicT 
ftlled  X^bcngula,  and  this  chief  has  some  vague  claim  of  sover- 
eignty  over  another  territory  called  Mashonaland.  Ad  emissary 
WM  sent  to  Lobengnia  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  mining  oon* 
oeasion  over  these  two  territories,  which  together  are  ol  about  the 
uxeof  France.  He  returned  with  the  concession  signed  by  Loben- 
IfuJa,  although  that  ruler  has  since  pleaded  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  signing.  Be  this,  however,  aa  it  may,  thceonrcHBioii 
tfl  into  the  hands  of  Rhodes  and  half  a  dozen  kindred  spirits, 
Ihodes  came  over  to  England  and  asked  the  government  to  grant 
s  achart«r  over  the  two  territories.  At  first  the  government 
dined,  but  when  he  associated  with  his  sehemo  the  DukesofFifn 
ind  of  Aberconi  tbe  government  proveil  more  pliable  nn<1  the 
t«r  was  granted.  In  the  meantima  the  Cape  Colonists  tes- 
[fiod  their  admiration  of  his  financing  genius  by   making  him 
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their  Prime  Minister.  The  charter  having  been  secured,  a  com- 
pany was  formed,  which  bought  the  concession  for  four  million 
pounds,  paid,  of  course,  in  shares.  This  company  let  their 
"  rights  '*  to  a  second  company,  called  the  Sonth  African  Ohar- 
tered  Company,  on  condition  that  this  second  company  pay  to  the 
first  company  half  of  all  the  profits  and  take  upon  itself  all  the 
expenditures.  One  million  pounds  was  subscribed  to  the  chartered 
company,  and  it  is  now  the  only  power  in  these  vast  territories. 

Every  English  subject  entering  these  territories  is  forced  to 
sign  an  undertaking  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  company,  and  pufb 
are  diligently  circulated  that  Mashonaland  is  another  Ophir, 
with    a    view   to    selling    the    shares  of    both  companies  to 
investors.    At  first  the  shares  were  at  a  high  premium;  bat, 
as  no  gold  was  discovered  in  paying  quantities,  the  price  of 
the  shares  fell.     To  meet  this  the  promoters,   having  heard 
that  there  was  gold  in  the  neighboring  territories  belonging 
to    Portugal,   organized    a    raid,  and    what  was  deemed    the 
richest  portion    of   these  territories  was  seized.      Vainly  the 
Portuguese  protested,  and  finally  they  were  bullied  by  the  British 
government  into  making  over  to  the  company  a  portion  of  the 
territory  that  had  been  acquired  in  this  filibustering  fashion.    At 
present  the  shares  of  the  parent  company  are  unsaleable,  and 
those  of  the  Chartered  company  are  only  maintained  above  par 
by  stock-jobbing  processes,  and  the  major  portion  of  its  funds 
has  been  expended,  with  little  prospect  of  the  outlay  ever  being 
recouped.     I  have  entered  somewhat  in  detail  into   these  pro- 
ceedings, because  they  exemplify  how  the  area  of  the  British  Em- 
pire is  extended  under  a  Tory  government,  and  how  such    a 
government  coUusively  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  few  in  their 
financial  designs  upon  the  money  of  the  many,  presided  that 
amongst  the  few  are  Dukes  and  such  like  people.     If  the  amount 
of  money  expended  in   African  wars,  the  annual  drain  on  the 
Exchequer  for  a  police  force,  and  the  sums  lost  in  rotten  com- 
panies brought  out  in  consequence  of  our  annexations  in  Africa, 
were  added  up,  the  total  would  far  exceed  any  benefit  that  we 
either  have  derived,  or  that  we  are  likely  to  derive,  from  our  ter- 
ritorial property  in  that  continent. 

In  Asia,  we  own  India  and  we  have  other  possessions.  India 
is  in  many  ways  valuable  to  us.  But  our  Imperialists  are  in  per- 
petual dread  of  its  being  attached  by  Russia.    That  empire 
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BtrotcheB  ftoroasnortlioru  Europe  and  northern  and  central  Asia,  J 
In  central  Asia  there  were  a  number  of  half-oirilized  Khauiites, 
which  ware  little  bettor  than  robbers'  dent     To  thu  huge  indig- 
nation of  our  Imperialists,  these  Kbaiuiteti  have  been  eiipproased  1 
by  Russiii,  whoeo  territories  are  thus  extended  to  the  nortfavrn  | 
alopM  uf  the  ruuge  of  mountains  that  form  the  northern  frontier  | 
of  India,  and  it  seems  uctuallj'  to  have  been  considered  that  a  great 
belt  of  land  ought  never  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  barbarism, 
In  order  that  our  rule  in  India  should  not  be  endangered  by  the 
riuinity  of  any  civilized  power.     Russia  is  now  building  railroads 
in  this  belt,  and  she  is  denounced  by  our  Imperialists  as  thongh 
she  were  gnilty  of  a  crime. 

A  few  yeurs  ago  we  were  almost  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia, 
beoauae  that  country  laid  claim  to  a  place  called  UarakolT,  in  the 
vioinily  of  Mghsnistau.  Ko  one  seemed  exactly  to  know  to  whom 
SunikoS  belonged,  or,  indeed,  where  it  precisely  was.  Bnt  it 
was  urgod  that  the  poaaession  of  this  myatenous  place  by  Russia 
would  furnish  her  with  a  basis  for  an  invasion  of  India.  At 
present  I  believe  that  Surakoff  ia  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the 
Oisr,  and  even  our  moat  ardent  Imperialists  have  forgotten  its 
eiistence.  Shortly  after  our  outcry  about  Russian  designs  on  this 
obscure  tract  of  country,  we  proved  onr  sincere  disapproval  of  all 
ABiatio  annezattona  by  European  governments  by  onrselvea  an- 
nexing IJpjier  Burmah,  and  prochiiming  as  rebels  any  of  the  in- 
iiabitante  who  objected  to  becoming  British  subjects,  and  we  dealt 
severely  with  all  those  who  did  not  take  heed  to  this  procJumU' 
tioD.  In  Asia,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  our  doctrine  is,  that  we  have 
a  divine  mis^^iou  to  annex  all  land  that  we  may  lust  after,  but  that 
any  other  power  that  does  the  same  is  guilty  of  an  offence  alike 
against  the  laws  of  Ood  and  of  man.  | 

This  dread  of  Russia  in  Indiu  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  Eastern 
qneetion,"  In  the  north,  Rusaia  has  no  port  that  is  open  in 
winter.  In  the  south  her  porta  are  limited  to  those  on  the  Black 
Sea,  of  which  Turkey  has  the  key,  and  in  common  with  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe  the  CJzur  is  a  party  to  the  treaty  which 
forbids  vessels  of  war  to  puna  through  the  Dardauellea.  That 
Russia  should  not  extend  her  away  either  in  Europe  or  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  or  in  Persia,  and  thus  reach  the  open  sea,  has  long  been 
onr  tmdittonal  policy.  On  account  of  this  we  engaged  in  the 
Orimeau  war.  i 
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0&  a«^ci:»^:.:  -A  »aU  Lori  BeiootLiuieLd  Ami  Lord  Sslisbarj 
p7wu:'':.dd  a  croiaii^  Agaiij^*  RiiWA.  vii-ea  a  few  Te:ftrs  ago  <he  vaA 
attking  wj  free  *aeCiirii^Lia  iLULOQ^blin^  ia  Roaaielia  from  Turk- 
i^h  oppreaalod.  Or.  ai:-ij.>aii;of  oiiU  ^e  AnxLcaL&zis  are  malcremtcd 
and  Asia  M:iii>r  U  conTerucd  ia:o  a  heil  bj  che  Tuika.  Lord 
HalUbarj  wa«  le4  ^^''>  ^  qa^-naioa  widi  roc  Triple  Allies  bj  hU 
peraooal  ffvmp&:ai&i  and  ai§  aziiipacaies,  ba;  he  haa  freqaentlj 
urged  thac  this  uaion  wiCQ  ihc  Ceniral  Povera  is  desirable  be- 
cauite  the  J  woald  join  as  ia  reaisting  Bassian  desigiu  against 
Tarkej,  althoagh,  as  a  loatter  of  fact,  GennaoT,  the  leading 
member  of  the  Alliance,  had  declareii  chat  no  Pomeranian  soldier 
shall  efer  ^re  hU  life  for  Tarkej  ;  Aastria  voold  probably  seek 
compensationd  were  Rassia  to  take  Constantinople,  and  all  three 
Allies  woald  look  on  with  calm  indi^erence  were  Bnssia  to  make 
an  advance  into  Asia  Minor.  Never  has  a  traditional  policy  bem 
more  foolish  or  more  coatlv.  It  is  the  very  climax  of  absardity ; 
for  Kussia  knows,  that,  whilst  English  statesmen  may  threaten^ 
any  English  statesman  who  inToIyed  his  country  in  a  war  to 
bolster  up  the  sway  of  the  Turk  would  at  once  be  hauled  from 
power  by  the  people  of  England. 

The  actual  position  of  our  foreign  relations  was,  therefore, 
this  :  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  warm  friend  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  who  have  united  together  to  restrain  France  or  Sussia  from 
breaking  the  European  peace.  France  and  Sussia  have  been 
brought  together  only  through  this  counter  alliance,  and  onr 
sympathy  with  one  of  the  trio  of  camps  into  which  Europe  is 
divided  hus  naturally  placed  us  in  antagonism  with  the  other 
camps.  If  a  conflict  ensued.  Lord  Salisbury  had  so  compromised 
hirnself  that  we  probably  should  have  been  dragged  into  it.  Dur- 
ing Lord  Salisbury's  tenure  of  office  our  navy  and  our  army 
wore  lurg(ily  increased,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  backbone 
for  his  meddlesome  aggressiveness,  or,  as  he  would  put  it,  in 
order  tliat  the  voice  of  England  might  be  listened  to,  and  that 
she  might  take  her  legitimate  part  in  European  complications. 
i*\>rtunately  his  lordship  and  his  party  have  reached  the  length  of 
their  tttthor.  Since  the  general  election  he  and  they  have  ceased 
to  trouble,  and  have  been  reduced  to  impotent  denunciations  of 
the  Liborairi  for  sacriflcing  the  honor  of  the  country,  and  destroy- 
ing that  very  vague  asset,  her  fealty. 

What  the  Liberal  foreign  policy  will  be  I  cannot  say,  for,  before 
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now.  Liberals  iu  this  matter  bave  been  Ai  foolUli  an  Tories.  What 
nt  onjfliL  to  be  is  to  follow  the  ex&mple  of  the  United  States  :  to 
"  Jave  the  contioeutai  powera  to  quarrel  and  fight  as  they  please  ; 
D  eschow  farther  territorial  aggmDilir-ement ;  to  regard  with  sat- 
ftfactiou  the  collapito  of  Turkey;  to  withdraw  from  Egypt;  to 
ISre  in  jieace  and  amity  with  all  mankind,  and  to  let  it  he  known 
"~         0  long  AS  wo  are  not  attacked,  we  shall  attack  uo  one. 

Onr  continuous   ocunpatiou  oi  Egypt,   in   defiance  of   our 

iplpdges,  catiaea — and  justifiably  cuusub — the  entire  world  to  dia- 

r  good  faith,  and  wo  pay  with  onr  honor  by  this  occupa- 

Eou  without  any  countervailing  Advantage.      Under  a  former 

idmiuistration  of  Mr.   Gladstone's  a  naval  and  military  commis- 

bon  ad  hoc  reported  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  it  would  be  im- 

lossible  for  ub  to  send  troops  or  merchandize  through  the  Suez 

Liial,  for  the  passage  would  remain  open  to  neutral  vessels,  and 

mr  adversary  miKht  at  any  lime  induce  some  captain  of  a  neutral 

Aip  to  scuttle  her  during  the  passage  and  thus  close  the  canal, 

Whilst  our  hold  over  the  Red  Sea  would  prevent  its  being  used  by 

e  adversary  for  purposes  of  war.    If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted — 

ind  it  ueeras  that  it  is — that  a  state  of  war   with  a  Mediter- 

l^neaa  power  wonid  oblige  ua  to  Bend  troops  round  by  the  Cape 

!  (jood  Hope  to  the  East  and  to  use  this  route  for  onr  com- 

HBiercu,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  military  advantage  wo 

Md  claim  from  our  hold  on  Egypt,  for  were  we  at  war  we  should 

e  obliged  to  send  a  fleet  to  hinder  a  hostile  landing,  and  an  army 

>  defend  the  country  in  case  the  fleet  should  fail  in  this  object. 

It  is  often  nrgcd  by  our  Imperialists  that  England  can  never 

idopt  the  sound  non-interference  policy  of  the  United  Stales,  be- 

uiae  we  have  colonies  all  over  the  world,  and  the  United  States 

s  none.    I  should  rather  have  thought  that  the  argument  tells 

9ie  other  way.     la  it  likely  that  Australia,  Canada,  and  our  otiicr 

iat  colonies,  would  maintain  their  somewhat  thin  connection 

Htb  tts,  were  thoir  commerce  crippled  because  we  prefer  a  fiat- 

mherg  to  the  scion  of  some  other  princely  family  as  the  ruler 

{Bulgaria?  because  we  believe  that  our  interests  require  that 

Christiana  should  he  miagoremed  by  Turks  iu  Armenia  or  in 

lumelia?  because  a  number  of  Shj  locks  in  Egypt  want  their 

luud  of  flesh  f  because  some  thioving,  piratical  company  wants 

ft  few  hundred  square  miles  as  a  basis  for  swindling  investors  out 

I  their  money  ?  because  Russia  has  laid  hands  ou  some  obscure 
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robbers^  den  in  Central  Asia^  or  because  France  may  seek  to 
re-acquire  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ?  No.  Badical  Great  Britain,  and 
Colonial  Greater  Britain  will  have  none  of  this  measure,  and  as 
the  Liberal  party  has  become  the  Eadical  party,  any  *'  superior" 
Liberal  statesmen  who  may  wish  to  play  such  pernicious  antioa 
will  find  himself  deserted  by  his  followers. 

The  Radical  policy  is  to  cut  adrift  from  continental 
jealousies  and  quarrels ;  to  make  all  respect  us  by  respect- 
ing all  ;  to  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  to  reserve  our  energies  for  the  task  of  bettering 
the  lot  of  the  suffering  millions  within  our  own  territories ;  to 
have  an  army  and  navy  sufficient  for  defence,  but  not  for  aggres- 
sion ;  to  be  ready,  if  unfortunately  we  have  a  dispute  with  any 
foreign  power,  to  refer  it  to  arbitration  ;  and  never  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  diverted  from  domestic  reforms  by  endeavors  to 
maintain  that  most  shifty  of  shifty  things — the  European  equilib- 
rium,— or  to  remedy  wrongs  abroad  in  order  that  privilege  may 
pass  unperceived  at  home.  Our  home  is  large  enough  in  all 
conscience.  A  British  statesman  has  work  enough  to  do  within 
the  limits  of  our  empire,  without  arrogating  to  himself  the  mis- 
sion of  a  Providence  outside  it. 

The  fault  of  our  people  is  that  they  care  so  little  for  foreign 
politics  that  they  pay  no  attention  to  them.  In  this  way  they 
have  often  allowed  their  pilots  to  let  the  vessel  of  state  drift  into 
war.  Henceforward  we  must  keep  a  closer  watch  on  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  and  if  he  shows  the  slightest  tendency  to  carry  the 
vessel  into  dangerous  waters,  we  must  replace  him.  During  the 
last  two  centuries  we  have  had  many  wars.  Wo  are  now  paying 
interest  on  a  huge  debt  which  has  been  heaped  up  in  order  to 
defray  the  cost  of  this  policy  of  war.  In  no  single  case  were 
these  wars  the  result  of  our  being  attacked.  In  every  case  we 
were  either  the  aggressors  or  wo  were  fighting  for  matters  that 
did  not  concern  us.  With  this  experience  before  us,  and  with 
the  cost  of  our  past  follies  still  bound  like  a  millstone  around  our 
necks,  weighing  on  our  shoulders,  there  is  little  probability  of 
our  people,  now  that  power  is  in  their  hands,  allowing  our  states* 
men  to  repeat  the  errors  of  the  past. 

The  Tory  game  has  ever  been  to  drag  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail  whenever  the  people  are  breast  high  for  the  reform  of  thoae 
domestic  abuses  by  which  Tories  live  and  thrive.     One  reason 
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why  we  fonght  Niipoleon  for  yeara  wits  to  liiuder  the  adrance  of 
djniocrucy  at  homo.     The  short  Parliament  of  1885  was  the  moat 
democruliu   that  ever   sat.     This  was   met    by  all    "  moderate 
Liberalu"  going  over  to  the  Tory  camp  ou  the  plea  that  Mr. 
Qladstono's  reeogoition  of  the  right  of  Ireland  to  solf-gOTeni- 
I   meut   woald   disiatogrute   the   empire.      Thia   red   bernng    has 
nerved  its  turn  in  the  luat  six  years.     When  it  is  run  down,  the 
Tory  red  herring  will  be  an  appeal  to  patriotism  aud  passion,  and 
hay  will  try  to  utave  off  the  day  of  reckoning  for  peera,  parsons, 
'  publioans,  and  ail  others  who  enjoy  political  or  monetary  privi- 
leges, by  moans  of  foreign  war.     The   "masses."  however,   are 
itow  the  the  masters  of  the  "classes."  Onr  international  pundita 
will  continue  to  pen  long-winded  eesays  to  show  that  our  com- 
merce will  disappear,   that  our  manufactured  goods  will  remain 
unsold,  and  that  London  will  be  in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  if  we 
|do  not  interfere  and  meddle  to  hinder  any  territorial  change  in 
■Enrope,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  or  Polynesia,  and  if  we  do  not 
f  tnalce  it  our  business  to  see  that  "legitimate"  rulers  continue  to 
misgovern  subject  races. 

I  have  such  an  ardent  faith  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
masses,  that  [do  not  think  that  these  diatribes  will  influence  their 
judgment,  or  that  they  will  consent  again  to  play  the  Tory  game 
of  foreign  war,  in  order  to  lose  all  chance  of  playing  the  radical 
game  of  domestic  reform.  The  one  danger  that  wo  incur  is  that 
a  Tory  administration  may  again  get  into  power  by  the  accident 
of  an  accident,  and  that  we  may  drift  into  belligerenoy  without 
well  knowing  how  we  have  got  there. 

Whether  there  will  speedily  be  a  war  in  Europe  is  a  question 
that  no  one  can  answer,  or  rather  one  in  n^gard  to  which  no  an- 
swer is  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written.     At   no  period 
■  since  the  era  of  the  great  Xapoleon  have  there  been  such  vast 
■grmiea  in  Europe,  and  either  the  Continental  powers  must  reduce 
ihoir  forces  or  they  will  soon,  one  and  all,  be  ruined.    The  richest 
■vonDtry  is  France,  but  there  tha   taxation  is  enormous.     Both 
Austria  and  Uermany  are  comparatively  poor  ;  Rnsaia's  credit   is 
only  maintained  by  the  French  being  ready  to  buy  its  bonds  ;  Italy 
1  practically   baukrnpt  already,    and,  notwithstanding   this,  all 
1616  conntries  are  engaged  in  an  insane  struggle  to  compete  with 
loh  other  in  amassing  the  material  to  wt^e  a  successful  war. 
M  war  does  occur  it  will  not  in  all  probability  be  entered  into 
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of  deliberate  design.  Some  foolish  word  will  be  spoken;  this 
will  lead  to  farther  words.  The  passions  will  come  into  play,  troops 
will  be  advanced  to  the  respective  frontiers  of  two  states,  then 
there  will  be  a  collision,  and  the  whole  of  the  continent  will  be  in 
flames.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the  present  ''  armed  peace  *'  can- 
not eternally  exist.  Either  the  continent  must  bring  it  to  an  end 
by  war  or  by  reverting  to  a  real  peace  policy.  Were  there  a  con- 
flict between  France  and  Russia  on  one  side,  and  Austria,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  on  the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
latter  would  come  out  the  victors.  The  French  army  is  thoroughly 
reorganized,  and  the  French  soldiers,  when  properly  commanded, 
are  the  best  on  the  continent.  Bussia  has  an  endless  reserve  from 
which  to  draw  soldiers,  and  the  Russians  have  more  staying  power 
than  the  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  ex- 
perience, the  Austrians  and  the  Italians  make  but  poor  soldiers, 
and  the  Germans,  although  probably  their  armies  are  more  per- 
fect, viewed  as  military  machines,  than  any  other  in  Europe,  have 
lost  many  more  battles  than  they  have  wofi,  and  one  serious  re- 
verse would  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  new  German  Em- 
pire. 

The  most  dangerous  man  to  the  European  peace  is  the  German 
Emperor.  He  is  a  crack-brained  Prussian  lieutenant,  and  an 
Emperor  by  the  irony  of  fate.  His  grandfather  was  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  the  Vice-Regent  of  Providence  as  regards 
Germany  ;  in  this  youth  the  illusion  has  taken  the  form  that  he  is 
placed  by  Providence  on  the  German  throne  to  regulate  not  only 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  but  those  of  the  entire  world.  He  is 
flighty  and  unstable  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  idea  of 
peace  is  that  it  should  be  a  German  peace  imposed  upon  Europe. 
He  seldom  makes  a  speech  without  announcing  that  he  will 
*'  smash  "  all  who  decline  to  accept  his  views,  and  at  any  moment 
he  is  capable  of  translating  his  words  into  deeds  and  dragging 
those  who  have  been  silly  enough  to  become  his  allies  into  war. 

The  French  will  never  permanently  accept  the  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  precipitate  a  struggle  for 
the  reacquisition  of  these  provinces  without  the  aid  of  some  other 
power,  and  the  only  power  likely  to  help  them  is  Russia.  But  the 
Czar  himself  is  so  strongly  disposed  to  peace  that  he  would  hesi- 
tate long  before  embroiling  Europe  in  war  with  France  as  his  ally. 
The  Franco-Russian  understanding,  however,  will  in  all  proba- 
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bility  lead  the  German  Emperor  to  eschew  all  thought  of  setting 
out  on  a  march  to  Paris  in  order  to  prevent  France  from  becom- 
ing as  strong  as  she  formerly  was ;  indeed  the  moment  when  snch 
an  escpedition  was  possible  has  passed  away.  Austria,  moreover, 
although  she  may  have  joined  the  Triple  Alliance,  will  always  dis- 
courage a  resort  to  arms,  and  in  Italy  there  is  growing  up  so 
strong  a  feeling  against  the  country  being  a  party  to  this  alliance, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  Italian  minister  could  give  effect 
to  its  stipulations,  all  the  more,  since  the  Italians  have  realized 
that  they  will  obtain  no  material  support  from  us. 

Although,  therefore,  armed  to  the  teeth,  any  continental 
power  dreads  war,  not  exactly  knowing  what  may  come  of  it. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  '*  questions  '*  in  Europe,  there  is 
such  rivalry  and  hatred  between  the  continental  powers — there 
are  so  many  real  causes  for  difference ;  the  strain  is  so  great, 
and  the  cost  of  huge  armaments  so  enormous,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  some  spark  will  not  before  long  set  this  maga- 
zine of  combustibles  on  fire. 

H.  Labouchebe. 


THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

BY   SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD,    PH.  D. 


The  popular  judgment  regards  the  snow  and  the  air  as  emblems 
of  immaculate  purity.  But  if  the  former  be  melted  in  a  vessel, 
and  the  water  allowed  to  rest^  its  sediment  will  dispel  the  illusion. 
The  snow  in  its  descent  has  filtered  the  air,  not  only  of  .visible 
substance^  but  also  of  some  of  its  adulterant  chemicals. 

For  a  considerable  depth,  at  least,  the  entire  crust  of  the  earth, 
excepting  the  crystalline  rocks,  is  permeated  with  air.  It  is  easy 
to  find  out  pretty  nearly  what  the  weight  and  volume  of  this  earth- 
air  may  be  in  a  given  known  quantity  of  soil  or  mineral,  taking 
a  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  to  weigh  thirty-one  grains.  Sup- 
pose a  quart  vessel  to  be  filled  with  earth,  the  weight  being  first 
determined.  Let  water  be  supplied  until  it  will  absorb  no 
more.  The  air  is  now  expelled,  the  increased  weight  is  then 
ascertained,  and  the  rest  is  simple.  Thus  we  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  of  an  atmosphere  which  envelops  our  persons  and 
which  also  penetrates  the  earth  beneath  our  feet.  This  latter 
has  been  called  by  investigators  the  ground-air,  and  in  some 
gravelly  and  sandy  soils  its  volume  is  equal  to  fifty  per  cent. 

The  nether  atmosphere,  or  ground-air,  may,  in  spots,  be  the 
home  of  pestilential  gases,  due  to  putrescent  matter  in  or  on  the 
soil,  and  known  technically  as  miasmatic  or  malarial  emana- 
tions. Such  are  usually  swampy  regions,  but  in  every  case  the 
evil  is  superficial,  and  generally  removable  by  man.  Let  us  pre- 
fer to  show  the  beneficent  relation  which  the  nether  bears  to  the 
upper  atmosphere,  in  their  respective  hygiene. 

As  the  earth  beneath  is  a  laboratory  for  evolving  nitrogen  and 
making  carbonic-acid  gas,  it  thus  becomes  very  largely  the  sonroe 
of  a  food-supply  to  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is  also  the  chief  adrial 
sustenance  of  all  vegetation  ;  for  it  is  constantly  escaping  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground.     Were  it  to  accumulate  there  it  would  be 
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diiiastroua  to  living  things ;  so,  albeit  a,  mach  heavier  gas,  by  the 
I»w  of  diffusion,  or  the  kinetic  force,  it  is  rapidly  disseminated 
and  commingled  with  the  air;  yet,  thoughgreatly  in  the  minority, 
•every  molecule  of  this  gas  scome  alliance  with  nny  molecnio  of 
Jthe  atmosphere  proper.     Thas  is  secured  a  dilution  of  the  former, 
|which.  to  the  aoimal,  is  harmless,  and  to  the  plant  beneficial. 
With  no  strsioing  after  evidence  of  design,  we  may  asaen  for 
a  solemn  league  and  coveTiant"  in  thisoneexampluof  the 
jronservation   of  the  physical  forces.     Herein   is  also  a  beaiitifnl 
villustration  of  the  na.tural  economics  in  hygienic  chemistry.     It 
B  a  quaternato  compact.     Thus  with  the  correlation  of  forces  as 
■•  qnasi-conatitution  or   basis  of   agreement,  a  mutual  contract 
Hema  to  have  been  entered  into  between  four  parties,   securing 
nqnol  and  commensurate  benufits.    Of  these,  two  of  the  parties  in 
nhe  alliance  are  organic,  and  two  are  inorganic.    The  atmosphere 
mntributea  of  its  opulence  of  oxygen,  the  vital  gas,  in  conjunc- 
baon  with  the  essential  nitrogen.      On  the  oxygen  the  respiration 
■of  the  animal  depends  ;  so  it  evolves  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  it 
^Contributes  to  the  air  for  the  snpport  of  the  plant.     So,  too,  the 
Hirth  crust,  with  its  ground-air,  draws  on  the  oxygen,  and  with 
llts  stored  carbon  also  generates  carbonic-acid  gas,  thus  also  as  s 
lolvent  preparing  pUnt  food.     But  in  this  elaboration  heat  is 
■tvolved  ;  so  there  are  begotten  thermal  conditions  of  great  ad  van- 
}  to  the  roots  of  the  plant.    For  their  contribution  of  car- 
>Onic>ncid   gas   to  the  air,   both  the  sentient    animal  and  the 
biepatient  earth  take  oxygen  in  exchange.      By  this  kinetic  com- 
Dierce  the  atmosphere  maintains  its  normal  balance  of  one  part 
iliy  volnme  of  carbonic-acid  gas  to  twenty-five   hundred  parts  of 
■air.   And  what  about  the  fourth  member  iu  this  righteous,  though 
wlfiah  compact — the  plant  ?    It  has  received  generous  nutriment 
rom  all  three.     Not  to  dwell  on  particulars,  it  returns  to  the  air 
Eth©  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  to  the  earth  the  carbon.     And  this 
sompact  of  conservation  goes  on  in  an  increasing  round  of  har- 
mony, more  praotioal  far  than  the  "music  of  the  spheres." 
And  in  this  compact  of  the  natural  forces  do  we  not  see  at  least 
Bhree  remarkable  facts?   No  loss  of  energy  ;  no  waste  of  material ; 
knd  the  minimum  of  cosmic  wear.     The  common  notion  is  that 
Mother  Karth  is  throwing  oft  tiie  i^aloric  of  her  deep  fires,  much 
8  a  prodigal  consumee  hissubstance.   If  I  rewl  the  evidence  cor- 
ily,  it  appears  that  the  laboratory  of  the  earth -rind,  in  iteproc- 
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ess  of  using  the  ground-air,  in  converting  the  oxygen  and  carbon 
into  carbonic-acid  gas^  is  like  a  perpetual  furnace  ever  making 
heat,  because  its  fuel  fails  not.  Hence  the  earth-rind,  in  this 
tireless  energy  of  converting  the  oxygen  of  the  ground-air,  with 
the  carbon  stored  in  the  crust,  into  carbonic  dioxide,  is  a  perpet 
ual  heat-generator,  and  unfailing  furnace,  because  its  fuel  fails 
not.  Hence  the  cooling  of  the  globe  by  radiation  of  its  internal 
heat  has  herein  a  considerable  ofFset.  So  it  seems  supposable  that 
if  the  refrigeration  of  Earth  is  in  the  cosmic  plan,  it  is  set  for 
some  8Bon  in  the  future.  Thus,  as  a  home  of  life,  the  perpetuity 
of  the  sphere  and  the  quality  of  its  envelope  are  guaranteed. 

The  atmosphere  is  a  vast,  thirsty  sponge  ;  and  though  we  speak 
of  dry  air,  it  is  never  without  vapor.  The  earth  roots  of  the 
giant  cactus  in  the  burning  plains  are  little  else  than  grapnel 
anchors.  Into  the  air  it  puts  out  fibrils,  aerial  roots,  and  these 
reach  into  and  suck  the  vaporJaden  air,  as  a  moistened  sponge. 

The  fact  which  bears  on  this  is  the  weight  of  the  air,  for  it  is 
not  imponderable.  Moreover,  its  pressure  is  a  variable  quan- 
tity. In  its  normal  state  this  pressure  is  comfortable.  The  dis- 
comfort, and  sometimes  danger,  comes  of  the  thermometric  and 
the  barometric  clianges ;  for  thus  the  molecules  are  brought 
closer  together,  and  the  great  air-sponge  is  the  more  absorbent, 
thus  more  rapidly  robbing  the  body  of  moisture  and  heat. 
From  this  increase  of  pressure  comes  the  increase  of  absorbing 
power ;  hence  appears  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  how  to  venti- 
late dwellings  without  subjecting  the  occupants  to  a  draft.  In 
the  winter  we  must  warm  our  rooms  artificially.  But  this  means 
that  we  must  heat  the  air  we  breathe.  Now,  this  air,  however 
pure  it  is,  even  if  taken  directly  from  the  outer  air,  always  con- 
tains dust,  the  consuming  of  which  in  heating  the  air  will  cer- 
tainly produce  some,  however  little,  carbon  monoxide. 

Our  plan  does  not  require  the  giving  in  detail  the  names  of 
the  many  substances  which  the  chemist  can  detect  in  the  air. 
Their  proportion  to  the  mass  is  so  small  that  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  rare  gems  in  the  mineral  mass  of  the  earth-rind. 
When  the  functions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  told,  this 
set  will  embrace  the  chief  essentials  of  the  animal  and  the  plant. 
But  there  is  still  one  word  about  which  very  unwarrantable 
notions,  if  not  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  mystery,  exist.  Many 
years  ago  Van  Marum  observed  that  the  passage  of  the  dec  trie 
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spark  through  oxygen  prQiia»»i  a  z^:Lr^'LZ  :•::(:.  li:  i:f-;:-ri 
otherwise  the  known  propertf^is  of  "li*  rie.  Ir.  i  v:.-L  .:  :T-::4.r.^ 
altered  oxyyen — or,  tecarJ-rallT,  r:  v.»:f  :-  iz.  il.r-.j  .  ::rz.. 
To  be  quite  plain:  A  moLee:il'=:  :f  oijrr-  i*  i  i-...":  :.•  .ii_::i..:  :f 
two  atoms  of  the  element,  whll-r  a  sii.-ri-l'r  :f  ::.ic  _•  &  .:-- 
bination  *'  of  three.  Ba:  as  :h-r  xrr  >::ir  '.~-r:rj  .t'--.'-^-. .-.'.  _s 
many  times  thac  of  rhe  :w:a.  :Le  l^TTfir  lja  :»r=-  i-^i^ri  •i-a:>t-/ 
passive  and  the  former  wiiIt^  oitz":^. 

In  1840  Schonbein  namei  ::  iz:-*.  liTcrillj  :1t  •-rl  ir  .: 
pungent  gas.  He  found  ::  1:1  :i-r  iti^.i-sjicrr.  i-i  ii-ai:-:  :ir 
idea  of  its  connection  wi;a  ca:Ar:iLAl  iiifsisr^  :  :.::  .f  :1-^  -r  r^'^ 
no  proof.  Ozone  is  oiyze::  i- i"^  =::.=-  v.:>r  ::i:.:-:i.  li'.ir 
an  active  eroding  and  destn^'.iTr:  er-r.-rj — *.-*:  :?.  i  v^.-t  r-'r-:lj 
increased  oxidizing  power.  I:  :5  'i-Ei^^riitiv-  .5  iT.-:::!?  ::  .rji.:  >i:i5 
in  the  air;  and  lYiis  ener^  ot^t  zl:  /sL.y-y.iz.^'.r-l  j.ii-ri.  i:.  I!:^ 
so  much  material  for  izs  eier'r„s^,  :.=  .---*.>  :  :rr.-ri  ii-.l  !:^.f.  a5  ii 
suicidal,  for  it  becomes  coziT^T'-^r^i  z<sr:k  :o  iiji'-rL.  H.-:.:r  :l:-r 
paradox  that,  though  pieriiifu!  in  01:7  n:.-.  .zir.rr  i:  -tTt::  ::.rr- 
a  rare  gas.  The  air  of  moariia:: Ji  a:- i  a:  ::.-:  s-.i^ :...->.-  :.r- :;»::: 5 
ozone  in  some  quantity.  In  for^^r.s,  ::  i-iri.  :.\4rilv  l-irf  •::.■:  vx.rp: 
hi/^h  up  in  the  trees,  it  being  restore*!  :o  •■.xyire:.  ov  i:s  •rxivr.K-.i 
energy  on  the  leaf  or  d\ing  ve^eta'-io::  0:1  ::.e  it-:.;:.  I.  I:;  :Le  air 
over  most  o])en  fields  it  isalsofoiiTiI,  :h:'::g:i  a  Fre:..ii  >  r  nf  was 
not  able  to  find  it  higher  than  forty-six  f».-et  from  r::e  irro'i::*!. 

The  air  is  tenanted  with  inorgaiiio  and  oriranic  forms  of  ex- 
treme subtilty,  germs  both  quirk  and  dea..I. 

In  the  old  practice,  infectious  diseases  were  too  often  oonsiil- 
ered  due  to  a  malign  influence  or  principle  in  the  air.  Though 
malignly,  the  plague  was  ''divinely*'  sent.  But  scienoe  has 
her  occasional  prophet,  like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  fore- 
telling, he  knows  not  how,  some  truth  which  the  delving  mtnnif 
will  afterwards  establish  by  discovery  or  demonstration.  Henee 
far  more  interesting  to  me  than  he  of  fiction  is  the  .John  Ward, 
preacher  by  ordination,  and  administrator  of  j>hysie  without 
dispensation,  the  Vicar  of  Stnitford-upon-Avon,  from  l»»r.v*  to 
1G81.  His  diary,  written  in  Latin,  obtained  celebrity  beeausr  of 
a  bit  of  gossipy  tradition  which  he  tells,  that  Sliakespeare  diinl  of 
a  fever  contracted  in  a  carouse  with  two  boon  poets,  Mirhael 
Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson.  But  truly  worthy  of  renown  is  u 
passage  which  contains  the  grand  truth  of  modern  pathology  and 
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hygiene,  the  germ  theory.    As  I  have  only  seen  it  in  the  Latin,  a 
translation  must  be  given. 

**  There  is  a  plagae-producioR  poison  flyiDg:  through  the  air,  a  oongeriea  o( 
excessiTely  niinute  animalcules,  which,  encerintc  human  bodies,  eltXier  bj  the 
breathing  passage,  or  the  pores  of  Ibe  skin,  gnaw  and  destroy  these  partsu  And 
from  these  they  fly  to  other  bodies,  or  alijfht  upon  them  in  a  similar  way  ;  and 
propagating  like  a  cuiKagion,  they  infect  thobo  others,  gnawing  and  deetroying 
them,  as  they  did  thofe  kodes  from  which  they  came.  .  .  .  This  poiaooous 
presence,  as  above,  has  made  many  lie  sick,  not  only  of  the  plague,  but  also  of  other 
dideases  ** 

With  medicaments  for  body  and  spirit  both,  this  John  Ward, 
vicar,  was  an  active  worker  in  the  ** great  pestilence"  of  1665. 
Hence  the  allusion  in  the  words  ''plague"  and  ''plague-produc- 
ing" is  apparent.  To-day,  instead  of  ''animalcule"  we  use  the 
term  "  microbe,"  so  indispensable  to  the  new  science.  Bacteri- 
ology, which  deals  with  the  objects  now  regarded  as  the  germs  of 
disease. 

How  far  the  doctrine  reaches  is  not  yet  determined ;  but  it  is 
indisputable  that  some  contagious  diseases  are  sown  by  the  air. 
And  this  is  true  of  the  diseases  of  both  animals  and  plants.  Kear 
my  home  was  a  grove  of  red  cedars,  and  seven  miles  from  the 
grove  was  an  apple  orchard.  Early  in  the  autumn  the  cedars 
were  heavily  weighted  with  an  unsightly  crop  of  fruit  looking  like 
stringy,  or  ragged  oranges.  It  was  a  growth  of  the  common  cedar 
apple,  a  true  fungus,  known  as  a  gymnosporangium,  or  one  of  the 
fungi  which  have  naked  spore- vessels.  The  next  season  the 
orchard  was  badly  smitten  with  disease.  Every  tree  looked  as  if 
scorched  by  fire ;  every  leaf  was  brown  instead  of  green,  and  had 
many  eruptions  of  the  epidermis  like  little  boils.  Each  eruption 
was  a  tiny  spore-filled  cup  of  the  fungus  rcp-^Wia.  Now  for  a 
curious  fact:  for  a  long  while  fungologists  regarded  these  two 
fungi  as  of  genera  so  widely  distinct  as  not  to  be  cognate.  It  is 
now  known  that  they  represent  stages  in  the  life-career  of  one  and 
the  same  species.  The  spores  of  the  cedar  apple,  if  sown  on  the 
leaves  of  the  cedar,  will  not  germinate  ;  whereas,  if  sown  on  the 
apple  tree,  they  will  grow,  but  not  into  gytnnosperm^,  or  cedar 
fungi,  but  into  rcestelia,  the  apple-leaf  fungus.  And,  conversely, 
the  spores  of  the  rmstelia  will  not  grow  on  the  apple  tree  ;  but 
carried  by  the  winds  to  the  cedar  tree,  they  will  grow  there  and 
produce  the  true  cedar  apple. 

Omnipresent  in  the  atmosphere  are  the  invisible  spores  of  the 
fungi,  known  as  the  torulacei.     They  beget  many  of  the  monlds 
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I  mildewB  Been  on  decaying  vegetation.     Some  of  these  act 
ferments,  decomposing   vugeLuble    and    animul    mutter. 
f  this  group,  for  good  and  evil,  the  air  almost  everywhere  con- 
is  the  Bpor««  of  the/orM/acfreifwieeoryenHt-fungUB,  literally  the 
iotlier  of  vinegar,  alcohol  and  leavened  bread. 

And  in  respect  of  thoae  microbes  of  the  atmosphere  vhich  are 

t  down  aa  germs  of  disease,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  their 

laliou  to  the  fungi  is  pretty  close.     They  are  really   plants, 

Ktly  known  ander  the  generic  names  of  bacilli  and  bacteria. 

re  UBuaily  rod-like  in  form,  and  so  small  as  to  be  invisible, 

!ept  with  the  skilfnl  use  of  a  well-equipped  microscope.     Each 

i  perpetuates  its  species,  cither  by  Belf-diviaion  or  by  spores. 

toueriUly  these   tiny  sprites    love  -darkness   rather  than  light 

mo  seeoi  set  for  goodness,  and  f>ome  for  evil  ;  for  some  are 

(avengers  removing  by  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and  others 

)  propagators  of  disease.     Their  vitality  is  marvellous.     They 

■ill  come  out  of  melting  ice  full  of  vigor  for  mischief,  and  the 

Fme  will  resist  the  heat  of  water  nearly  to  the  boiliiig- 

nint.     As  with  us  higher  mortals,  protoplasm  ia  the  life-stiifE  in 

infinitesimals  ;  and  this  insttible  substance  will  breuk  up 

pder  much  exposure  to  the  osidation  of  the  atmospheric  air,  in 

mltght.     Yet  the  anthrax  thrives  and  lives,  long  multiplying  in 

•  buried  b^ast,  and  coming  to  the  surface  to  be  eaten  with  grass. 

A  fact  of  no  common  interest   respecting  these  microbes  ia 

iiediurnalflnctiiatiousof  theirhabitsncyof  the  air.    The  presence 

B  bacteria  always  rules  high  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Jrnn  begins  a  gradual  decrease  until  their  least  presence  for  the 

J  occurs  at  the  meridian.     This  lasts  for  about  one  hour.  Then 

\  gradual'  increase  sets  in,  and   at    about   eight  o'clock  of   the 

VCniDg  the  maximum  ia  again    reached.      Until  about   eleven 

jblock,  or  near   midnight,  their  number  is    considerable,  and 

Lgre&t  diminution  occurs  between  that  hour  and  three  o'clock, 

ten  the  number  begins  to  rise,  until  at  eight  in  the  morning 

e  maximum  is  again  reached. 

But  besides  these  disease-originating  organisms,  the  mi- 
lobes,  tho  atmosphere  carries  many  other  kinds  of  substance, 
nich  perform  the  rSle  of  irritants.  Though  the  agents  of  great 
[Bering,  their  action  does  not  ordinarily  imperil  life.  Let  ne 
isider  this  feature  of  tlie  air  dust. 
r  Adiatreasiug  malady  i»  ta^fms,  or  bay-fever.  Behind  the  disease 
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is  a  neurosis,  or  sapersensitiTeness  of  the  nerve  centres.  The  air 
passages  have  their  mucoas  walls  in  a  disordered  condition,  and  in 
a  state  of  tenderness  not  unlike  that  of  the  outer  flesh  when  scalded 
or  denuded  of  the  skin.   Hence,  generaUv,  air-dust  of  any  kind  is  a 
painful  irritant  to  the  mucous  surface.    And  probahly  this  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  organic  or  vegetable  matter  in  the  air.    As  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Hay- Fever  Association,  it  seemed  my  duty 
to  try  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  the  difference  of  the  air 
in  places  where  cestivis  prevailed,  and  the  regions  sought  as  sanitaria 
being  largely  exempt  from  the  malady.     Possibly  in  these  moun- 
tain retreats,  owing  to  the  resins  of  the  balsam  forests,  peroxide 
of  nitrogen,  mistaken  for  ozone,  is  present     The  air,  too,  is  dryer 
and  its  average  much  cooler,  all  of  which  makes  the  summer  climate 
more  tonic.     Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  chief  factor  was  to  be 
sought  in  the  character  of  the  air-dust  itself.     In  a  word,  the 
instrumental  work  was  less  with  the  barometer  and  the  ther- 
mometer than  with  the  microscope. 

Accordingly  in  August  and  September,  at  my  retreat  in  the 
White  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,500  feet,  I  set  traps 
to  catch  the  contents  of  the  air,  instructing  my  son,  by  corre- 
spondence, to  do  the  same  at  the  same  time  at  my  homo  in  New 
Jersey,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  300  feet  above  the  sea.  His  daily 
catch  was  put  away  in  an  air-tight  box  to  be  studied  on  my  re- 
turn. My  mountain  catch  was  inspected  with  the  microscope  on 
each  succeeding  night.  The  New  Jersey  catch  was,  in  time, 
carefully  studied,  and  compared  with  that  from  the  mountains 
and  many  careful  drawings  were  made.  These  traps  were  simply 
strips  of  glass  three  inches  long  and  one  wide,  each  before  expos- 
ure, being  smeared  with  pure  glycerine. 

The  mountain  traps  were  well  charged  with  dust.  But  the 
inorganic,  or  road  dust  predominated.  There  were  also  motes  of 
woody  fibres,  and  it  was  interesting  to  notice,  so  nicely  were  the 
cells  separated,  that  the  kind  of  wood,  namely,  the  conifers,  was 
at  once  apparent.  The  exuviae  of  vegetation,  in  delicate  flakes, 
almost  like  epithelial  scales,  were  there.  And  even  an  occasional 
trait  of  some  insect  structure  appeared.  All,  however,  was  abso- 
lutely invisible  to  the  unaided  eye.  But  the  game  sought,  namelv 
pollen,  was  truly  rare.  Doubtless  the  season  was  exceptional, 
such  was  the  frequency  of  rain.  My  particular  quest  was  pollen, 
and  only  on  two  traps  in  fifty  did  I  find  any.     One  yielded  five 
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B  of  aitltT  pollen,  and  ■notber  Uum  giaiiw  of  i|ii"i  if.     This 

lUuttj  of  pollen  wu  a  geonine  sarprisB. 
The  stndy  of  the  home  Bltdc*  kflorded  usotcnuoiiuigcoBtJsst. 
Hiiig-lff  trap  gave  me  orer  0(>O  poIJen  gisitu  of  ragweed,  or 
loniKn  wormwood,  probably  the  rerj  worst  irnta&t  of  9rtirit. 
n  there  was  hanJlr  aalide  without  poUea  of  aooie  klod.  Time 
will  oot  allow  for  technical  deacriptiona,  but   diere  were  polleDS 
ulaoof  oth«r  pUnts,  thoDgfa  tbe  ragweed  douuoated  largely  orer 
•II.     Inhere  was  mineral  dust,  too,  in  great  quastity,  woody  mat- 
^r,  and  cotisiderable  debris  of  an  ftrtiticial  sort,  each  aa  dbres  of 
wilea  and  cottoti  goods,  peculiar  to  populous  places.     Scales  of 
jbaects,  great  quautitiesof  very  fine  regeiable  eiuvi»  that  I  have 
weii«d  to  epithelial  ecalee,  were  present  in  profusion.  But,  to  my 
|tir]>rtse,  the  traps  showed  a  considerable  amount  of  fungus  spores, 
tt her  pretty,  bat  decidedly  nulorable  objects  when 'once  inside 
^eair-passagos.     They  were  the  spores  of  smut  and  bent  and 
mould.     Some  were  in  the  form  of  tiny  barrels,  others  likepoda, 
and  others  in  granules.     But  the  li^t  is  too  long   to  enumerate. 
pAa  worthy  of  having  their  forma  priMerved  for  the  engraver,  nearly 
Bfiro  hundred  figures  were  drawn,  simply  the  selection  from  the 
Bhtch  of  seven  traps  in  about  one  hundred.     I  did  not  detect  one 
HiJerobe,  though  my  obeervutious  were  snbjttcteil  to  some  diead- 
^buitages  which  could  admit  of  their  escaping  detection. 
H    In  my  judgment,  of  the  ingroditnta  which  make  up  the  «ir- 
BoBt,  pollen,  especiidly  that  ol  the  ragweed,  is  the  worst  for  tlio 
Hsffererfrom  Imy-fever.     A  statement  of  the  way  in  which  thin 
Kie  ingredient  of  the  air-dust  produces  torment  ahull  uIuhs  this 
Jpadcquate  sketch  of  the  hygiene  of  the  atmosphere. 
H    It  is  easy  to  understand  that  for  the  subject  of  asthma,  or  arjy 
Bli«d  catarrhal  affection,  to  inhale  dust  is  to   beget  a  pniuftil 
^pue  of  BuSocation,  and  whi^re  hay-fever  is  uccoiiipanied  with 
HUima,  alarming  spasms  are  thus  ejccitod.     But  this  is  eHfiucially 
^Kif  in  that  dust  the  pollen  of  Howers  is  present ;  for,  particularly 
Hthe  grains  he  bnrred  or  spiny,  the  effect  is  Lo  lacerate  or  >('(iiii' 
Wbt  supersensitive  mucous  area.     Then,  too,  in  (hiii  stiitu  of  hy- 
Httwatheaia,  the  walla  of  the  air-piuuiagea  giro  out  an  uicHMiivu  no- 
HlfetioQ  of  a  hot  acrid  fluid.     This  will  make  a  quiwi-din-«<'tii'n  of 
Hto  pungent,  perhaps  {Kiisoiioni,  esMiatial  princijdu  of  Mih  jmllKti 
BiiD.  lis  iu  the  ragweed. 
■  Bat  the  pollou  of  a  floweris  aet  for  the  jwrfwrinaiien  'tt  a  hum 
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tion,  exacting  of  it  an  individual  and  peculiar  activity,  which  is 
displayed  in  a  bit  of  automatism  looking  wonderfully  like  instinct. 
The  style  of  a  flower  is  composed  in  part  of  a  loose,  or  more  or 
less  spongy,  tissue,  while  the  stigma  at  the  top  is  charged  with  a 
saccharine,  sticky  mucilage.  A  pollen  grain,  borne  by  the  wind 
or  by  an  insect,  usually  falls  on  the  stigma,  and  is  anchored  to  it 
by  the  spines  sticking  into  the  gum.  The  moisture  causes  the 
grain  to  swell.  There  is  a  protrusion  of  the  membrane  at  one  or 
more  of  the  thin  places  at  the  surface,  whence  a  tube,  or  root- 
like process,  emerges  and  penetrates  the  stigma.  It  seems  to  be 
an  extension  in  a  tubular  form  of  the  membrane,  and  is  filled 
with  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  Having  pierced  the  outer  coat  of 
the  stigma,  this  tubule,  by  a  sort  of  growth,  keeps  on  lengthen- 
ing and  pushing  its  way  down  through  the  loose  tissue  of  the 
style  until  it  has  reached  the  ovule  at  the  base  when  fertilization 
takes  place,  and  the  future  seed  of  that  flower  is  assured. 

This  is  the  mysterious  activity  of  the  life-force  in  a  pollen 
grain.  And,  curiously,  this  tiny  vital  automaton  can  be  de- 
ceived ;  hence  occurs  the  exercise  of  a  pseudo-instinct.  If 
one  of  these  pollen  grains  be  put  on  a  drop  of  sweetened  water,  it 
will  at  once  protrude  its  tubule.  What  then  should  hinder  this 
spiny  little  thing,  when  its  grapnels  have  taken  hold  of  the 
mucus-covered  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passage,  from  pro- 
truding its  tubule  and  actually  piercing  the  warm  sensitive  wall  ? 

Let  us  now  tabulate  these  four  possible  modes  of  action  for  the 
pollen  of  the  air  dust  in  hay-fever. 

1.  Its  suffocating  effect  simply  as  an  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, thus  exciting  asthma. 

2.  As  a  mechanical  irritant,  begetting  inflammation,  even  to 
excoriation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

3.  As  a  toxic  agent,  poisoning  the  tissues. 

4.  As  a  pseudo-parasite,  penetrating  the  soft  and  sensitiTe 
parts. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  these  activities  are  here  supposed 
to  operate  upon  the  sjrstem  while  in  an  abnormal  state.  In  a 
word,  behind  all  there  is  a  hay-fever  neurosis.  The  nasal  ducts 
are  the  first  to  show  suffering,  the  malady  extending  thence  to 
all  the  respiratory  organs  and  from  these  to  other  parts. 

How  often  has  the  influenza,  ''  la  grippe, "  in  the  recent  epi- 
demic been  the  fatal  prelude  to  pneumonia  I    Now  Friedlander's 
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pneumonia  Goociis,  or  germ,  is  knovn.  Bot  hare  we  caprnred  the 
microbe  of  this  inflnenza,  or  cataurlial  ferer  ?  Tme  there  are 
noteworthy  intimations,  bot  we  must  wait  for  the  demonstra- 
tion. Professor  Weiehselbanm,  and  the  phi?zcian^  Adolph 
JoUes  and  Maximilian,  of  Vienna,  annonnce  the  didcoTerr  of 
the  influenza  microbe.  They  saj  it  is  '-'cassock  shaped^  and  of  a 
dark  bine  color,''  with  some  resemblance  to  Friedlander's. 
What  now,  if  this  Vienna  find  should  prove  to  be  the  progenitor 
of  the  pneumonia  microbe,  and  in  some  war  not  unrelated  to  the 
change  of  fungus  which  we  have  instanced. 

But  why  should  our  surmise  stop  here  ?  The  meteorological 
conditions  hare  been  unusual  for  a  year  or  more ;  the  tempera- 
ture low  in  summer  and  high  in  winter,  with  eicessiTe  moisture 
— and  late  in  the  fall  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals,  the  bovine 
fe^er,  for  instance,  and  this  so  closely  preceding  the  catarrhal 
fever,  or  influenza  epidemic.  Hippocrates  said,  he  was  told  by 
those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  horses,  tbat  they  were  sub- 
ject to  every  ill  that  aflSicts  man.  What,  if  in  this  case,  and 
in  this  catarrhal  fever,  or  "  la  grippe,''  it  should  prove,  as 
in  the  fungus  cited,  that  there  is  an  important  relation  in  this  re- 
spect between  man  and  beast — a  lineage  of  the  microbes  not  un- 
like that  of  the  fungus  propagatincr  by  alternations  of  its  host  ? 

And  what  an  efficient  cosmic  carrier  is  our  atmosphere. 
Literally  on  *'  the  wings  of  the  wind  "  in  a  score  of  days  or  less 
the  compassof  the  earth  maybe  made.  We  all  remember  the  terrific 
eruption  of  Krakatoa.  Even  after  the  filtration  of  many  mouths 
the  atmosphere  was  still  adulterated  with  the  impalpable  material 
mist  of  the  so-called  vocanic  dust— so  that,  the  whole  world  over, 
every  horizon  at  sunset  was  colored  with  a  lurid  glow. 

The  knowledge  of  the  air  we  breathe,  its  physical  character, 
the  air-dust,  its  invisible  inhabitants,  the  microbes,  their  poten- 
cies for  good  or  ill-all  such  should  beget  a  practical  wisdom  in  the 
sufferer,  even  though  he  may  be  a  non-professional ;  for  intelli- 
gently  obedient  to  the  laws  which  he  underetands,  and  limiting 
physic  to  the  concoction  of  simples,  he  may  for  himself  and  others, 
like  the  good  vicar,  be  a  wise  dispenser,  though  without  a  dispen- 
sation. 

Samuel  Lock  wood. 


"LONDON  SOCIETY"  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

BY   LADY  JEUNK, 


It  was  from  no  other  desire  than  to  give  what  I  still  yentare 
to  think  is  a  true  account  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  most 
powerful  section  of  Society  in  London  that  the  paper  which  I  con- 
tributed to  The  North  American  Eeview  for  May,  1892,  was 
written,  and  after  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  varied  and  somewhat 
keen  criticism  I  do  not  feel  that  in  any  important  point  that 
account  has  been  refuted.  In  matters  of  opinion  I  may  have 
been  wrong,  but  as  regards  facts,  I  think  my  position  has  not 
been  shaken.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  part  in  any  prolonged 
controversy.  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  may  be 
noticed,  and,  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  only  in  deference 
to  a  widely  expressed  hope  that  some  objections  should  be  an- 
swered, I  venture  again  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

That  I  should  be  supposed  to  have  selected  the  American 
public  as  the  father  confessor  of  English  sins  has  excited  the 
feelings  of  some  of  my  critics  somewhat  unnecessarily,  for 
no  people  are  so  intimate  with  our  faults  and  shortcomings  as 
our  transatlantic  cousins.  Lady  Frances  Balfour  piles  up  a  terri- 
ble indictment  on  this  score,  but  she  need  not  make  herself  un- 
happy by  imagining  that  for  the  first  time  the  veil  of  our  trana- 
irressions  has  been  uplifted  for  the  edification  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  great  English-speaking  family.  The  Americaiis 
know  far  more  about  us  than  we  know  of  ourselves,  and  there  is 
no  scandal,  however  small,  however  visionary,  that  the  American 
reporter  has  not  sniffed  from  afar,  and  retailed  for  the  benefit  of 
his  clihitHe, 

London  has  now  become  to  Americans  what  Paris  was,  and 
they  cannot  come  here  in  their  thousands,  going  into  Society, 
welcomed  and  f^ted  as  they  are,  with  many  relations  and  friends 
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married  sad  eettted  in  Eugland.  vitfaout  being  as  fully  alive  to 
onr  ticea  uid  Tirtaes  u  wo  ve  ourselves.  Tli«re  U  a  set  into 
wbioh  th«y  do  not  go,  Ja  whose  rorj  enst«Bce  tbey  hardly  be- 
tievA,  ftnd  to  which  Utile  of  wbM  1  have  written  appli^i.  bat  they 
jirobubly  dnw  their  coDclBsions  from  what  they  see  of  ihc  set  iu 
whirh  it  ia  the  aacoessful  ambition  of  many  of  them  to  mure  ; 
and,  if  J  havt^  pointed  oat  the  chamct«risttc3  of  tliat  set,  I  hare 
not,  I  aoEpuct,  done  more  than  enable  many  Americans  to  verify 
wliat  their  own  obaerration,  or  the  information  of  their  friends, 
baa  alnaidy  snir^sted.  Indeed.  I  will  adroit  that  one  of  my 
r*;a«oiis  for  aildressiiig  American,  rather  than  English,  readers, 
waa  to  tell  tbvm,  what,  I  hope,  ia  thought  by  not  a  few  iu  Eng- 
land of  that  special  part  of  Society,  which  perhaps  appears  to 
them  tbemoflt  admirable,  as  it  certainly  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
If  it  is  the  ideal  of  any  of  th«m,  let  it  at  any  rate  be  said  that 
thure  are  Englishmen  And  English  women  who  are  not  blind  to  its 
fiMilta.  and  let  them  not  imagine  that,  if  tbey  achieve  admission 
to  that  glittering  circle,  they  are  initiated  into  all  the  best  life  of 
England. 

It  is  impossible,  after  what  Lady  Frances  Balfour  has  said,  tp 
rafrain  from  some  reference  to  the  influence  exercised  on  Society 
by  the  Qnoen.  JTo  English  man  or  woman,  whatever  his  or  her 
political  opinions,  could  hesitate  a  moment  in  paying  the  tribute 
that  is  duu  to  a  sovereign  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to 
thfl  Wttlfare  of  her  people,  and  whose  example  has  been  one  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  the  oontnwt 
biitween  the  court  of  Qiteen  Victoria  and  that  of  lier  predecciworB 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  iu  English  history.  The  coarseness 
and  dulnuBs  of  the  reigns  of  the  early  Georges,  culminating  in 
the  immorality  of  that  of  George  IV.,  were  the  closing  pages  of  a 
story  that  one  can  dwell  on  with  little  satisfaction  ;  and  the  ao- 
cBssion  of  a  Queen  who  had  led  the  simple,  uneventful  life  of  the 
English  giri  of  those  I'ays  gave  promises  which  have  been  more 
than  fulfilled. 

The  cultivated,  though  somewhat  cold  nature  of  the  I'riuco 
Consort  acted  as  the  beat  safegaard  and  snpporl  to  the  warm- 
bwrted,  impulsive  and  generous  girl-Queen,  and,  through  the  too 
abort  wedded  life  of  the  two,  the  Oourt  of  Rrigland  presented  as 
bfgh  an  ideal  of  purity  of  life  and  highminded  purpose  ua  could 
wall  be  imagined.     TJi-  l.low  which  struck  the  country  when  the 
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Prince  died,  aT\d  wbioh  crushed  the  stricken  wife  to  the  ground, 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Daring  the  long  years  of  her  moarning 
and  seclasion  the  love  and  sympathy  of  the  country  have  gone  out 
to  the  Queen  in  no  uncertain  voice,  and  her  people  have  never 
overlooked  or  forgotten  the  fact  that,  however  irksome  and  at 
whatever  cost  to  herself,  the  work  of  the  country  and  its  welfare 
has  never  been  neglected  for  a  moment,  and  that,  in  busineas 
and  state  matters,  the  Queen  has  been  as  vigilant  and  hard- 
worked  as  any  of  her  ministers.  The  Queen's  influence  to-day  ia 
in  many  ways  greater  than  during  any  period  of  her  reign^  bat 
not  in  the  same  direction.  The  example  of  fifty-four  years  of  de- 
votion to  her  people's  welfare  has  deepened  and  intensified  ^e 
hold  she  has  always  maintained  over  their  affections,  and  no  <me 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  grand  procession  on  her 
Jubilee  day  can  doubt  how  deep  and  lasting  is  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  Queen.  This  feeling  is  shared  in  common  by  noble 
and  peasant,  but  surely  no  one  can  deny  that  the  restraining  in- 
fluence that  her  presence  exercised  over  Society  has  practically 
disappeared. 

It  is  true  that  in  one  important  particular  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign  is  as  great  as  ever,  namely,  in  giving  her  sanction  to 
the  formal  admittance  of  persons  into  Society  by  allowing  them 
presentation  at  Court.  The  exorcise  of  such  power,  and  its 
jealous  retention,  is  a  real  safeguard  to  society,  and  while 
administered  as  it  now  is,  constitutes  a  tribunal  of  honor  which 
satisfles  every  one  as  to  its  impartiality  and  probity.  Save,  how- 
ever, in  this  particular,  the  individual  influence  of  the  Sovereign 
over  Society  and  its  leaders  cannot  seriously  be  said  to  exist  to  any 
appreciable  extent  as  a  restraining  power,  and  even  the  criterion 
of  presentation  has,  in  point  of  exclusiveness,  ceased  to  be  criti- 
cal. 

One  important  change  that  has  taken  place  is  the  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those  wishing  to  be  presented,  which  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  lost  thirty  years.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Queen's  simple  tastes  and  ways  of  life  always  made  great  state 
functions  less  acceptable  to  her  than  more  homely  oc-cupationa 
and  amusements ;  and  had  she  continued  to  hold  Drawing 
Booms,  it  is  probable  that  some  attempt  would  have  been  made  to 
limit  the  number  of  those  admitted.  Now  no  restriction  exista 
except  of  the  meet  elastic  character,  and  if  a  person  is  not  palp*- 
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objectionftblo  in  repatAtion  there  la  do  reason  against  bis 
teiiigprL'MiiUHl  at  Court.  The  relaiation  of  this  one  rule  issuCli- 
Dient  to  oocount  for  the  presence  of  a  vitj  large  number  of  people 
tow  in  London  Society  who  couM  oot  have  entered  it  at  all  thirty 
i:f»ars  ago. 

The  Qauen  i.i  kept  well-informed  of  the  events  of  the  gieat 
world,  and  is  said  to  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
occurs,  bnt  there  it  ends,  and  however  mnch  she  may  wish  to 
express  hor  approval  or  dissatisfaction,  she  cannot  do  bo  in  the 
mistakable  yet  quiet  manner  in  which  she  could  signify  her 

■  Opinion  of  per^ns  and  things  if  she  were  constantly  brought  into 
f  «cluul  contnct  with  them.     None  of  the  pageantry  and  pomp  of 

^e  most  brilliant  court  is  ever  wanting  on  state  occasions   in 

■  Hogland.  bnt  the  absence  of  the  Queen  and  her  entourage  has 
tdune  more  to  democratize  Eugtiah  society  than  any  of  the  many 
Ettiuies  which  have  helped  to  bring  about  the  changes  of  the  last 
^thirty  years.     The  influence  of  the  Queen's  private  life,  while 

^pealing  strongly  to  the  country  at  large,  and  endtiaring  her  to 

Elbe  mass  of  her  people,  is  much  more  potent  among  the  masses 

tirh«re  the  feeling  to  her  is  one  of  deep  and  chivalrous  sentiment, 

lithan  it  is  among  the  various  sots  of  Society  who  take  their  cue 

I  from  others  in  a  more  exalted  position  than  themselves,  but  whom 

■Aey  see  and  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  occasionally  only.    It 

pis  obriona  how  little  control  the  Sovereign,  as  long  as  she  abstains 

from  taking  her  recognized  place  in  Society,  can   have  over  the 

heterogeneons  mass  of  which  it  is  now  composed,  and  there  can 

be  DO  disloyalty  in  admitting  what  must  now  be  indisputable. 

While  holding  a  strong  opinion  on  this  particular  [joiot,  one 

Beuinot  in  fairness  but  admit  that  it  may  well  he  that  the  senti 

nentof  loyalty  and  affection  to  th«  Queen  is  in  a  great  measure 

^diie  to  her  Beclusion  from  the  bustle  and  strife  of  public  life.     It 

uty  be  that  the  policy  whioh  she  has  pursued  for  so  many  years 

lay  be  dictated  by  a  sagacious  and  profound  knowledge  of  her 

iople,  who,  in  her  isolation,  with  its  pathetic  dignity,  see  only  a 

lovrreign   whose  life  presents  an   idyllic   picture  of  home  and 

^mple   pursnits,  who,  surrounded    with   all    the    grandeur  and 

tower  of  a  great  empire,  chooses  to  work  steadily  for  her  people's 

Irelfare,  never  relaxing  her  thoughtful  labors    on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Mallock  in  his  article  on   London  Society   says  that   its 

linc1«UB  still  "consists  of  our  old  landed  families,  the  most  im- 
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portant  of  which  enjoy  '  high  titular  rank/  '^  and  no  donbt  this  is 
so.  But  the  nucleus  is  so  small  that  it  is  almost  submerged  by 
the  new  elements  which  it  has  gathered  around  it.  A  large 
number  of  the  old  landed  families  have  suffered  so  much  during 
the  last  few  years  from  the  effects  of  agricultural  depression  and 
the  various  financial  crises  of  the  same  period  that^  ceasing  to 
direct  and  control  Society  as  formerly,  they  have  become  depend- 
ent on  the  new  aristocracy  of  wealth  for  their  amusements  and 
pleasure.  And  conscious  that  competition  is  impossible,  thej 
have  shown  no  want  of  alacrity  in  availing  themselves  of  what 
their  new  hosts  are  willing  to  offer  for  social  recognition. 

Mr.  Mallock  thinks  that  London,  like  a  university  or  a 
public  school,  is  divided  into  many  sets  wholly  independent 
of  each  other.  From  what  I  am  told  I  am  not  quite  prepared 
to  assent  to  his  view  that  a  college  at  least,  if  not  a  university, 
or  a  public  school,  does  not  take  its  tone  from  a  particular  set. 
But  I  should  have  thought  it  beyond  question  that  in  London 
almost  every  set,  whatever  its  special  cult,  looks  up  to  and  is 
influenced  by  the  set  led  by  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  Society. 
In  London  a  large  section  of  Society  is  interested  in  knowing  who 
are  the  friends  and  intimates^  and  what  are  the  occupations  and 
pursuits,  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  of  the  "  smartest  *'  (I  hope 
that  the  Spectator,  in  consideration  of  the  inverted  commas, 
will  allow  me  thus  to  use  the  word)  people  in  the  "  upper  ten," 
and  with  none  is  this  interest  more  intense  than  with  the  new 
democracy  of  wealth,  to  whose  influence  Mr.  Mallock  ascribes 
the  decadence  of  Society  in  these  days. 

The  great  increase  of  commercial  wealth  and  the  large  number 
of  new  families  it  has  brought  into  existence  have  undoubtedly 
largely  contributed  to  the  changes  we  are  discussing,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  make  them  entirely  responsible,  for  luxury 
was  not  unknown  among  the  aristocracy  before  the  rise  of  the  rich 
middle  class,  and  there  arc  many  great  families  who  are  even  now  suf- 
fering from  the  lavish  expenditure  of  their  forefathers,  in  whose 
day  merchant  princes  were  rare.  Nothing  has  been  more  faithful, 
I  might  say  more  obsequious,  than  the  imitation  by  the  new  fam- 
ilies of  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the  great  families  they  strive 
to  compete  with.  Who  has  not  watched  with  amusement  the 
growth  of  the  family  tree,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  pictures  of 
ancestors  on  the  walls,  or  the  establishment  of  the  family  piper 
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in  an  olil  Scotch  castle  do»  t«n»ntcd  by  mme  Ifincing  I^ae  d 
ioiuire.  The  aideboarf  groaning  with  gold  sad  rilTer  |dito,  t 
tribe  of  gorgeons  footmen  resplwjdent  in  goM  sad  wd  f 
are  onljr  a  few  of  the  iodicftdanB  in  th«  booae*  of  our  new  i 
locracf  of  the  alarigh  wsj  in  which  the;  bare  copied  aod  eniaUted 
the  example  of  the  older  uisiocncy  in  whose  footatrps  tt  is  ifaeir 
delight  to  follow.  ThespleiwJor  and  ontw»rd  treppings  of  wealth 
and  rank,  which  fitted  a  claas  rich  with  the  tnditiona  of  the  ari»- 
tocnic;  of  Eojfland,  and  which  hare  alwan  been  accepted  as  part 
of  its  rdle,  are  adopted  h;  its  iniit«ton  jnst  aa  the  jay  in  the  fable 
took  the  discarded  feathen  of  the  peacock  to  deconte  himself,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  being  mistaken  for  the  princely  bird  which  bad 
lost  them. 

Where  there  was  position  sod  wealth,  there  was  alwsya 
luxury,  and,  where  it  has  aarvired  the  ahock  of  agrieoltnnU  and 
other  Snanctal  depression,  it  exists  still  among  the  blaest  bIoo<] 
in  England,  and  is  not  the  monopoly  of  the  nouveaux  richer  or  of 
the  "fltrangcre  within  oar  gstea."  It  ia  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the 
democratic  tendencies  of  this  centary  as  quite  &  noTel  event  in 
Enghali  history.  The  democratization  of  Society  in  England  is 
now  more  rapid  than  hitherto,  but  it  should  never  lie  forgotten 
that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  English  aristocracy,  as  distiu- 
gaishtid  from  that  of  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Russia,  and,  to 
a  leaa  extent  of  Ftaly,  that  it  has  rested  on  other  foundations 
than  those  solely  of  territorial  possessions.  ■ 

The  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  English  nobility  recall  I 
those  of  men  who  in  law  or  in  commerce  laid  the  foundations  of  1 
families  which  are  now  among  the  oldest  and  most  dignified  in 
England,  and,  unlike  tho<»e  countries  to  which  I  have  referred,  we 
have  always  recognized  and  accepted  any  man  of  commanding 
ability,  whatever  his  birth  or  origin,  and   as  a  matter  of  conrso   i 
have  admitted  him  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  social  onlor  to  1 
which  he  had  raised  himself,  and  to  the  moat  perfect  equality  and  ■ 
intimacy.     The  aristocracy  of  the  bar,  of  commerce,  and  of  the  J 
sword,  has  become  so  welded  with  our  territorial  aristocracy  that  ■ 
but  for  the  names  we  cease  to  remember  from  whence  they  came,  ■ 
knowing  that  by  high  character,  inlegrity  and  groat  ability  they  I 
fairly  won  their  elovatiou ;  and  many  nauifs  of  which  English-  M 
meuarejjroudestartithosowhich  testify  that  there  is  no  position  sol 
high  and  honorable  that  an  EugHahmau  of  character  and  talouftfl 
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may  not  attain  to  it,  whatever  his  origin.  But  we  have  been  also 
jealous  and  careful  that  none  but  the  most  worthy  should  receire 
the  honors  and  social  recogaition  to  which  their  personal  quali- 
ties entitle  them,  and  that  feeling,  though  not  acting  as  a  uni- 
versal barrier,  has  prevented  any  great  abuse  of  the  privilege, 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  political  favors.  While  the  lines, 
however,  were  so  strongly  defined,  and  while  a  man  was  rewarded 
for  his  individual  merit,  the  women  belonging  to  him  rarely  if 
ever  shared  his  good  fortune,  except  as  regards  his  title,  their 
social  recognition  never  following  as  a  right,  and  only  after  many 
years  of  patient  struggle,  if  ever,  did  his  family  rise  to  the  same 
social  position  as  its  head.  To  quote  only  two  well-known  in- 
stances, I  should  say  that  neither  Lady  Peel  nor  Lady  Beacons- 
field  was  ever  on  the  same  terms  of  friendly  and  easy  intimacy 
with  the  grandes  dames  of  the  Jjondon  world  as  her  husband 
was  with  every  man  of  whatever  high  rank  or  position. 

Now  the  social  recognition  of  the  whole  family  alters  the 
position,  and  with  a  clever,  bright  wife  and  plenty  of  money  a 
man  may  attain  to  any  position  of  social  success  in  London.  His 
appearance,  his  past,  his  capacity,  are  all  immaterial,  supposing 
he  has  a  better-half  who  knows  how  to  play  her  cards  properly. 

Mr.  Mallock  maintains  that  some  other  qualities  besides  the 
"  gold  that  gilds''  are  absolute  necessities  to  insure  social  success 
in  London,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  unattainable  without- 
them.  I  fear  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  No  doubt  some  members 
of  Society  owe  their  entrance  into  it  to  their  power  to  charm  or 
amuse,  and  the  power  to  charm  and  amuse  implies  the  possession 
of  qualities  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  always  of  some  dis- 
tinction. But  the  great  mass  of  Society  owe  few  of  the  triumphs 
they  enjoy  to  their  wit,  but  much  to  their  wine  and  food,  and 
many  a  cordon  bleu  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow  every  night  with 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  master  and  mistress  would 
never  be  where  they  are  but  for  his  genius.  Intellect,  cultiva- 
tion, refinement,  are  still  the  characteristics  of  certain  sets  in 
London,  but  the  largest  and  most  sought  after  is  that  whose 
aims  are  pleasure,  and  whose  desires  are  the  gratification  of  the 
moment. 

Perhaps  the  aristocracy  of  England  have  been  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  that  of  some  other  countries  in  receiving  the  new- 
comers and  profiting  by  their  wealth  and  their  willingness  to 
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as  their  mothers  were.  Formerly  the  early  married  years  of  an 
Englishwoman's  life  were  devoted  to  the  cares  and  duties  of  ma- 
ternity and  of  the  household;  her  companions  were  her  children, 
and  she  lived  with  them  from  the  time  they  were  old  enough  to 
lisp  her  name  till  they  left  her  for  homes  of  their  own.  The 
modern  fashionable  mother  relegates  those  duties  to  a  governess 
and  nurses,  and  rids  herself,  as  quickly  as  maybe,  of  the  responid- 
bilities  of  bearing  and  of  bringing  her  children  up,  so  that  she 
may  participate  in  the  gaiety  and  freedom  which  begin  in  a 
woman^s  life  in  England  as  soon  as  she  marries.  If  higher  educa- 
tion and  mental  development  had  made  our  Englishwomen  what 
is  represented  by  a  very  small  number  only  of  them,  one  would 
thankfully  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  a  system  which  has 
placed  them  all  on  a  higher  mental  and  social  level  than  their 
ancestors.  But  the  high  type  of  girlhood  which  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  and  Lady  Frances  Balfour  evidently  have  in  their  mind 
is  a  rare  development,  and,  indeed,  I  strongly  suspect  that  my 
chief  difference  with  them  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  fixing  their 
eyes  on  one  class,  and  I  mine  on  another. 

The  set  of  which  I  wrote  would  have  no  iufluence  outside  its 
own  small  boundaries  if  it  were  not  that  the  leaders  of  Society 
patronize  it,  and  thus  give  it  an  importance  and  influence 
otherwise  unattainable.  There  are  other  sots  in  English  Society 
as  highly  born,  more  richly  cultured,  more  difficult  to  enter,  but 
these  require  some  personal  charm  or  gift  from  those  who  wish  to 
belong  to  it.  Each  member  contributes  a  quota  of  wit,  intellect, 
beauty,  or  charm,  which  in  itself  constitutes  a  right  to  be  admitted 
to  the  camaraderie  and  intimacy  of  its  iniUeii.  Lady  Frances 
Balfour  well  describes  it  when  she  says  that  '^  ease  and  intimacy 
are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  social  life  of  its  members, 
and  neither  the  wealth  nor  the  rank  of  one's  circle  is  of  import- 
ance so  long  as  he  possesses  these  gifts  ;  though  those  who  have 
beauty  and  wealth  to  offer  can  never  be  of  it ;  and  though  the 
portal  is  open  to  all,  only  such  as  are  fitted  by  these  qualities  be- 
come members  of  the  set,  with  all  that  is  best  and  most  agree- 
able  in  its  inner  life."  But  I  venture  to  ask  Lady  Frances  Bal- 
four of  what  set  is  she  thinking  when  she  thus  writes.  Is  it  that 
in  which  the  leading  members  read  of  their  balls  and  concerts 
in  the  Evening  Post,  of  their  dresses  and  personal  charms,  de- 
scribed as  the  attractions  of  London  and  Sandown  ?  I  cannot  well 
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resort  to  the  last  weapon  of  the  speaker  and  '^  name  "  names  or  I 
think  I  could  illustrate  my  meaning  very  abundantly. 

About  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  society  one  may  laugh 
and  make  a  jest^  but  it  is  from  its  increasing  luxury  and  love  of 
pleasure  that  the  grave  marks  of  its  decadence  spring  which  we 
cannot  perforce  ignore.  The  relaxation  of  some  of  the  most 
wholesome  rules  for  its  guidance  and  control  are  bringing  about 
many  serious  changes  of  which  at  this  moment  we  can  hardly 
guess  the  danger.  I  will  now  venture  to  notice  only  two.  One, 
and  probably  the  most  dangerous,  is  the  obvious  way  in  which 
women  are  losing  their  control  over  Society,  and  with  it  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  position  from  men.  The  tone  of  conversation, 
the  stories  told  in  their  presence,  and  the  want  of  deference  to  them 
in  the  behavior  of  men,  are  very  significant  changes.  The  other 
I  intended  to  make  one  of  the  main  points  of  my  former  article, 
and  I  refer  to  it  again  in  order  to  remark  that  I  have  not  seen  any 
substantial  contradiction  of  it.  I  mean  what  I  cannot  help  describ- 
ing as  the  mercenary  character  attaching  in  an  increasing  degree 
to  relations  otherwise  deplorable  enough. 

I  have  now  said  my  say.  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  assume 
the  functions  of  a  censor,  or  to  play  the  part  of  a  Cassandra. 
But  after  all  the  communications  I  have  received  about  my  article 
and  all  I  have  seen  written  about  it,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter  do  not  think  I  was  very 
far  from  the  mark.  Perhaps  even  the  unexpected  interest  my 
paper  excited  is  a  witness  to  the  same  thing — ce  n'est  que  la  veriti 
qui  pique.  If  so,  lean  only  hope  that  in  the  conflict  between 
right  and  wrong,  in  which,  in  our  country,  the  right  is  never,  I 
believe,  permanently  or  greatly  over  weighed,  my  poor  words 
may  contribute  something  to  turn  the  scale. 

M.  Jeune. 
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I.~A  FRENCHMAN'S  VIEW. 

BY  M.  ALFRED   NAQUET,    OF  THE   CHAMBEB  OF   DEPUTIES. 


Committees  (comites)  no  longer  exert  their  old  influence  in 
French  politics.  They  are  now  little  else  than  groups  of  friends 
who  act  as  sponsors  to  the  public  tor  the  candidates^  and  it  often 
happens  that  the  latter  give  importance  to  the  former,  in- 
stead of  the  reverse.  Custom  seems  to  require  that  a  man 
should  not,  by  his  own  act,  ask  for  the  suffrages  of  his 
fellow  citizens ;  so  the  would-be  deputy  screens  himself  be- 
hind a  small  body  of  supporters  who  appear  on  all  public  occa- 
sions as  his  patrons.  They  countersign  his  printed  circulars  and 
are  conspicuous  at  his  meetings  by  their  presence,  but  by  little  else* 
for  it  is  rare  that  any  of  these  committee-men  can  make  a  speech. 

When  deputies  were  cliosen  by  general  ticket  {scrutin  de 
liste),  that  is,  when  all  the  deputies  allotted  to  a  Department  were 
voted  for  by  all  the  electors  of  the  Department,  then  these  com- 
mittees had  a  little  more  weight,  for  they  aided  materially  in 
bringing  about  that  necessary  accord  among  aspirants  for  nomina- 
tion, in  eHminatinflr  compromising  candidates,  and,  in  a  word,  in 
drawing  up  a  strong  ticket.  At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  different  parties  to  hold  in  each  township  what  are  called  in 
America  primaries,  where  were  chosen  delegates,  who  assembled 
at  the  capital  of  the  Department — ^you  would  call  this  a  State 
convention — ^and,  after  listening  to  speeches  from  the  candidates 
for  nomination,  determined  on  the  ticket. 

But  it  did  not  follow  that  the  decision  of  these  conventions 
was  always  respected.  ''  Bolting  *'  and  ''  knifing  "  were  not  un- 
common. The  truth  is  out,  people  do  not  like ''suffrage  aft 
two  degrees."  Universal  siiffruge  prefers  to  designate  the  candi- 
dates as  well  as  elect  them  (and  how  it  accomplishes  this  will  be 
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this  somtr  objoitun  ;  idr,  homwnr  Imtgt  Akj  imj  a^  ikey  c 
St  the  moat,  cmbnoeottlyatBinaritrafiWv 
more,  the  ayatrai  «<  priBariaa  i 
inBtanoes,  tbe  delesmUa  to  the  ownnuoa  wtn  actf-appsisted. 
Thus,  it  CMBB  to  pMB  tb«t,  jailgrf  «e  th«  cmadMata*  bci^s  efaascB 
bf  the  nuMeo,  the/  were  pat  forvard  by  »  cfiqne  «<  politiciuu 
who  bad  aaurped  tbe  righu  of  tb»  people.  Thaw  ■»  ntrtanrra, 
cooaequeatljr.  of  iadiridiuls  wboae  cmadidatere  me  eeC  Mide  hj 
the  conventiooaappeariii^  in  th«field**Mi  tfcetrovB  book.''aikd 
cowing  in  at  tbe  head  of  the  poIL 

Still  another  cireomstaoce  leaded  to  cbadt  the  acelimation  in 
KFrnncp  of  tbe  conTention  syatem. 

According  to  tbe  election  law  of  1849,  a  aingle*  polling  wae 
fficient  to  secure  a  choice,  except  in  tbe   rerr  rare  ease  where 
lio  one  of  the  candidates  had  aecored  an  eighth  of  the  ballots  of 
>  registered  roters.     With   thia  exception,  the  candidate  who 
I  the  highest  namber  of  rotes,  eren  if  thidnnmber  was  inferior 
i  the  nnitod  strength   of  his   varioas  opponents,  wad  declared 
Reeled.     In  a  word,  it  was  not  neceasarjr  then  as  it  is  to-dnj  to 
ibtain  at  tbe  first  polling,  in  order  to  win,  at  least  balf  plas  one 
f  the  Totofl  cut,  or,  as  we  aay  iu  France,  an  absolute  majority ; 
wnseqaently,  under  the  old  law  each  party  dared  put  only  one 
Icket  in  the  field,  for  if  It  divided  on   two,   it  ran   the  risit, 
Bthoogh  it  might  really  have  on  its  side  a  majority  of  the  voters 
f  the  district,  of  letting  some  of  its  opponents  get   in.     If  tbls 
Mture  of  the  law  of  1849  bad  been  retsinci).  it  is  highly  probable 
nat   this   necessity   for  nnrou    would   bare  given  new  strength 
I  the  convonlion  system  and  there  would   have  grmliially  dewl- 
led  in  France  a  party  organization  analogous  to  that  which  ex- 
'a  in  tbe  Uuited  States. 
But  this  part  of  the  old  law  was  stricken  out  in  the  now  one, 
fad  tOKlay,  whether  the  election  be  by  frrutin  de  li»le  or  by  aa-u- 
una/— that  is,  each  district electingonecnndiriato.usln 
Inorica — the  Brat  polling  produces  norosiilt  unless  somcborly  lins 

ten  rod  the  ballotaof  atloaat  onc-qaarterof  lliu  rogisttirml  rotxro, 

OOd  alao  at  least  b.ilf  plus  one  of  tJir  ballots  uctually  vrnti.  If  tijjs 

the  Drat  Id  can 
fcn«w. 


'rinrir""^  ll"  •  ••WnU  pomnB  oomir*  »  totlMuht  itflflr 
•«pliJDodforUiwon  Joit.IiiiirUal«.-ieu.l<oatU  AMauww 
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majority  has  not  been  obtained  by  some  one  of  the  candidates 
another  polling  must  be  held  a  fortnight  later,  when  a  simple 
majority  of  the  ballots  cast  suffices  for  a  choice.  The  consequence 
of  this  system  is  that  universal  suffrage  itself,  acting  directly, 
assumes  the  duties  of  the  delegated  convention  and  decides  who 
shall  be  the  candidates  for  the  final  and  decisive  polling.  On  the 
first  election  day,  therefore,  votes  may  be  scattered  without  risk, 
for  if  there  were  to  be  as  many  candidates  as  there  are  voters  the 
ballots  of  one  party  would  all  be  added  together  for  the  defeat 
of  the  common  enemy.  Two  weeks  later  each  party  rallies  aroand 
the  candidate  who  obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  at  the 
first  polling,  or,  if  the  election  is  by  scrutin  deliste,  the  ticket  is 
made  up  from  those  names  which  stood  highest.  Now  there  must 
be  no  '*  getting  out  of  the  party  traces.^'  But  party  discipline  is 
acquiesced  in  with  all  the  more  readiness  because  it  is  universal 
suffrage  which  has  settled  upon  the  candidates  and  not  a  handful 
of  schemers  in  convention  assembled. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  the  power  of  committees  and 
conventions  is  weakened  by  scrutin  uninominaL  As  the  candi- 
date may  now  confine  his  attention  to  a  district  very  much 
smaller  than  the  whole  Department,  which  has  to  be  covered  in 
the  case  of  scrutin  de  liste,  he  is  able  to  make  a  thorough  can- 
vass and  put  himself  in  direct  communication  with  all  his  con- 
stituents. He  is  master  of  his  own  acts,  and  is  not  hampered  by 
fellow  candidates,  as  is  the  case  in  the  scrutin  de  lisle  system. 
So  if  he  is  a  man  of  ability,  activity  and  energy,  a  committee 
is  of  little  consoquence,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  goes  from 
man  to  man,  from  town  to  town,  and  takes  part,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, in  those  joint  debates  which  are  as  common  in  a  political 
campaign  in  France  as  they  are  now  rare  in  America. 

Public  meetings  are  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in 
a  canvass,  and  the  candidate  who  can  ''  think  on  his  feet'*  has  a 
great  superiority  over  a  less  fortunate  rival.  Another  aid  is  the 
press.  Candidates  blessed  with  a  long  purse  scatter  broadcast 
newspapers  favorable  to  their  canvass,  and  in  case  these  are  lack- 
ing, circulars  are  showered  on  the  district.  In  the  big  cities 
handbills  play  an  important  part.  Notwithstanding  the  law, 
which  forbids  it,  each  candidate  hides  his  rival's  bills  under  his 
own,  to  the  profit  of  stationers  and  printers,  and  to  the  amuse* 
ment  of  street  loafers. 
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Id  Jannary.  1S89,  during  tber  fMmcaa  Baaitager-JmB^un  con- 
st Ht  Patim  (M.  Jacques,  date^Xed  at  this  time,  hasnnoe  been 
lelented  to  the  Chamber),  this  bottle  of  blU-poaten  a«aiiKd  Tilatiic 
I  proportinDa.  I  liav«  apace  to  cite  bat  one  eptatxle  of  thia  wrio- 
I  comic  struggle.  In  a  street  near  the  Bourn  two  poeten  were 
v liard  ftt  work  for  their  reapectire  candidates,  the  bills  of  the  one 
j<b«ing  immediately  covered  br  cbotse  of  the  olber.  The  eighth 
|>Iiiyer  of  Jacqoos  manifestoea  waa  rapidly  hiding  theBamo  namber 
Vof  BouIangermtvnifGatoes,  when  the  OeneraJ's  acolyte  bad  a  happy 
■itbonghL  White  tlie  rival  was  biuily  abeorbed  in  tbia  work  a 
VBonlangur  bill  waa  deftly  stack  on  hia  back,  and  for  the  rest  of 
Ltlie  day  he  continued  hia  labors  amidst  shonu  of  laughter,  echoed 
|in  the  evening  papers  till  the  incident  went  the  rournls  of  Paris. 
In  a  competition  of  this  kind  the  richest  candidate  comca  out 
^Rbead,  of  course.  But  while  one  cannot  wholly  abandon  this 
■custom,  one  most  admit  that  it  has  only  little  effect  on  the  reaalt 
iof  the  elcotion.  The  newspapers  and  public  meetings  are  the 
ppowerful  agencies. 

A  French  political  gathering  differs  materially  from  an  Anier- 
pican  one.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  rule  in  France  for  the  aadl- 
^nce  to  choose  the  oSicera  of  the  meeting.  Agaiu,  the  opponents 
lof  tho«e  who  called  the  meeting  ar«  given  an  eqnal  chance  to  speak. 
BThere  are  no  policemen  to  keep  order.  During  the  early  yeara  of 
Ithe  Third  Republic  our  political  reuniona  were  relatively  calm. 
LAfter  some  little  tumult  over  the  election  of  the  officers,  the 
■  speakers  managed  to  be  heard.  But  to-day  an  esecrable  habit 
Iteonia  to  have  Cukeu  possession  of  alt  parties.  Bands  of  young 
Imen  disturb  systematically  the  meetings  of  their  opponents  and 
(drown  the  voices  of  the  speakers,  until  tilings  have  come  to  such 
s  that  one  can  obtain  order  only  through  the  efforts  of  an 
■organised  body  of  supporters.  The  maintenance  of  this  temporary 
Hjlice  force  increases  considerably  the  expenses  of  an  election. 

The  cost  of  an  election  varies  in  different  plaoos,  and  there  is 
a  tendency  towards  its  increment.  At  the  beginning  of  tho  pros- 
)ftnt  republio  candidates  were  generally  surrounded  by  devoted 
lupportem  who  lent  halls,  stuck  bills,  and  distributed  ballots 
without  pay.  But  now  love  for  tlie  cause  has  given  way  boforu 
jdesire  for  private  gain,  and  candidates  have  to  pay  for  evory- 
[thing,  even  for  the  good-will  of  the  press. 

When  in  February,  1871,  I  rau  for  the  Ghamborbf  Dc-putie 
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for  the  first  time,  my  election  expenses  footed  up  500  francs. 
My  second  election,  which  occurred  six  months  later,  I  having 
resigned  my  seat  for  certain  reasons,  cost  me  800  f ranoa.  In 
1876  a  double  candidature  with  two  pollings  in  one  case  required 
3,200  francs.  In  1877  I  spent  1,000  francs,  and  the  following 
year  1,200  francs.  To-day  a  canvass  in  any  of  the  Vauclnae  dia- 
tricts,  where  I  used  to  run,  eats  up  a  round  10,000  francs.  In 
1873,  40,000  francs  was  spent  on  the  election  of  Barodet  in  Paris. 
General  Boiilanger  and  his  opponent  in  the  fight  of  January, 
1889,  together  paid  out  over  a  million  francs. 

This  increasing  burden  of  election  expenses  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  party  organiza- 
tion, the  weight  all  falls  on  the  candidates.  Unless  some  remedy 
is  found  for  this  state  of  things  it  will  hand  over  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to  a  plutocracy.  Sometimes,  however,  the  evil  is 
removed  by  the  parties  getting  together  a  campaign  fund.  Thus, 
in  1889,  the  Conservatives  distributed  among  their  candidates 
five  million  francs,  due  to  the  generosity  of  an  arch-millionaire, 
whose  name  I  am  not  free  to  mention.  During  his  three  years' 
struggle.  General  Boulanger  spent  a  like  sum,  the  origin  of  which 
was  unknown  at  the  time — this  is  not  the  case  to-day— -even  to  bis 
own  committee.*  The  Government,  too,  whose  secret  service 
fund  was  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  had  recourse  to  friendly  pri- 
vate capital  in  order  to  be  in  a  financial  condition  to  cope  with 
its  foes.  ' 

Such  is  the  electoral  system  of  France.  Much  more  might  be 
said,  perhaps,  in  order  to  complete  this  sketch.  But  the  limits 
of  this  article  force  me  to  keep  within  bounds.  1  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  written  enough  to  give  the  grand  Democracy  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the 
methods  of  universal  suffrage  here,  and  of  the  way  in  which  its 
working  in  France  differs  from  the  practices  to  which  Americans 
are  accustomed. 

Alfred  Naqurt. 


II.— AN   AMERICAN'S   VIEW. 

BY  THEODORE  STANTON. 

In  the  preceding  article  my  friend  M.  Naquet  has,  according 

^*M^amMt  was  Ui«  most  prominent  member  of  this  oommlttee.— Sdi,  Nosn 
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to  hie  IiHbit,  treated  his  subject  in  no  excessively  clear  and  euter- 
biining  munDer.  But  I  will  uot  obtrude,  perhaps,  being  an 
Atnerican.  if  I  nttempt  to  Biipplement  his  excellent  paper  by  pre- 
senting a  iew  considerationa  treated  from  aa  American  standpoint., 

Wliat  first  strikes  an  American  whou  examining  French  elec- 
tion metbods  ia  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  "machine."  at 
lefuit  of  onr  own  type.  There  does  exist  a  pretty  powerful  govern- 
ment control,  about  which  a  word  wilt  be  said  further  on  in  this 
paper.  Bnt  French  partj  maaogement  is  of  Buch  a  simple  nature 
Uiat,  taken  aa  a  whole,  it  may  bo  aafely  said  that  there  ia  no  ef- 
Tt^tive  organization.  And  whnt  there  is  of  it  ia  confined  cbioHy 
tothe"ouCfl."  This  state  of  Dhings  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  the  French  have  a  rare  genius  for  organization' 

This  lack  of  party  organization  is  due  to  several  causes.  Tiie 
form  of  government  has  been  changed  so  often  during  the  past 
century  that  political  organism  has  not  had  time  todevelop.  Then 
again,  the  varioua  parties  that  exist  to-day  have  been  so  broken  up 
into  fftctions  since  1870  thut  individual  rather  than  nnited  action 
wofl  the  natural  outcome  of  the  situation.  For  several  years  Gam- 
betta  was  an  all  powerful  •■boas,"  though  there  was  no  real  party 
machinery  behind  hini.  This  lacuna  is  filled,  however,  iu  a  largo 
ueasnre,  at  least  for  Republicans,  by  tlie  part  played  by  the  Cen- 
tral government  in  elections.  This  peculiar  aud  influential  par- 
ticipation, which  differs  very  largely  from  our  American  methods, 
now  calls  for  a  word  of  notice. 

Louis  XIV.  declared  that  ho  was  the  State.  To-day  it  may  be 
Sfud,  with  equal  trutli,  thut  the  cabinet  is  the  State.  This  la 
especially  Sf;  in  home  affairs,  and  particularly  so  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who  probably  exercises  greater  power  within  the 
boundaries  of  France  than  does  the  President  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  Union.  The  Prefects,  or  Governors,  of  the  eighty- 
six  Departments  into  which  the  territory  oF  France  is  divided, 
»re  Appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  are  always 
under  his  direct  orders ;  and  as  those  Prefects  have  the  last  word 
in  all  the  administrative  affairs  of  tbo  Departments,  and  enjoy 
the  veto  power  over  the  acts  of  Ibe  departmental  legislatures  and 
the  Tarions  town  coHueilm,  the  oicessivcly  tight  grip  which  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  ou  the  nation  bvconiea  strikingly  evi- 
dent. In  Paris,  furthermore,  the  whole  police  force  is  at  his  beck, 
I  ooUeagoas  of  the  war  sud  navy  offices  are  alwayi 


I 
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to  lend  him  a  helping  hand  if  circumstances  require  it.  "Hot, 
when  necessary,  does  this  modern  Great  Elector  hesitate  to  use, 
and  to  use  freely,  these  tremendous  powers.  At  the  end  of  a  hotlj 
contested  campaign  more  than  one  prefect  has  been  dismissed 
because  '*  he  failed  to  carry  the  election. '^  If  Boulanger  and 
Boulangerisni  were  nipped  in  the  bud,  it  was  because  M.  Constans, 
who,  by  nature  and  habit,  was  not  overscrupulous,  was  armed 
with  strong  weapons,  which  enabled  him  to  strike  quickly  and 
mortally.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  in  things  political  the 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  an  arch-boss,  before  whom  oar 
local.  State  and  National  bosses  sink  into  utter  insignificance. 

One  of  the  minor  causes — in  some  instances,  as  danng 
the  struggle  of  1889,  one  of  the  chief  causes— of  the  power 
exerted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  election  matters  is  the 
secret  service  fund,  which  is  used  to  influence  the  newspapers 
and  to  aid  impecunious  but  servile  candidates.  In  the  United 
States  a  mint  of  money  is  spent  in  a  Presidential  campaign ;  but 
it  is  subscribed  in  a  more  or  less  voluntary  manner  by  private  in- 
dividuals, and  is  dispensed  by  the  national  committees  of  the 
respective  parties.  It  is  not  taken  from  the  Federal  treasury 
and  placed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  by  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  In  France,  however,  the  party  in  power  makes  little  if 
any  effort  as  a  party  to  raise  a  fund  of  its  own.  It  looks  to  the 
Minister  of  tlie  Interior  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  When,  as 
in  1885  under  the  Brisson  cabinet,  this  side  of  the  campaign  is 
neglected,  **  the  powers  that  be"  see  their  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber woefully  reduced  ;  while  when  the  government,  as  in  1889, 
aided  by  the  funds  of  the  fiauie  finance,  as  it  is  believed,  is  lavish 
with  money,  then  it  easily  carries  the  day. 

Thus  it  happens  that  in  France  the  whole  people  is  taxed  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  election  expenses  of  one  of  the  political  par- 
ties, and  as  only  out-and-out  supporters  of  the  cabinet  in  power 
are  likely  to  obtain  any  of  this  pap,  it  happens  that  a  minority  of 
the  nation  has  a  part  of  its  election  bills  paid  by  the  whole  nation. 
Public  men  have  become  so  accustomed  to  this  method  that  even 
the  most  honorable  aspirant  for  legislative  distinction  would 
scarcely  hesitate,  if  his  purse  were  short,  to  ask  for  and  accept 
financial  aid  of  this  sort,  thus  practically  selling  himself  morally  to 
the  faction  which  controls  the  government  at  the  moment  of  the 
election. 
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It  is  now  rorjT  iliffii^ult  for  even   a  Republican,  thoagh   he  bu 

■icb,  to  BQCcaBsfutly  coolest  a  seat  wheu   bis   candidature  is  not 

nontenauced  by  tbo  Minigter  of   the  Interior.     Ten  yeurs  ago 

B  was  nut  8o  true  as  it  is  to-day,  and  even  at  present  perhaps  I 

Kugbl  to  make  au  exception  in  favor  of  the  great  cities.    A  mtig- 

irump  of  this  sort  has  against  him  not  only  the  an ti- Republican 

Voters  but  even  the  official  Republican  world,  beginning  with  th« 

VUtiiist«r  of  the  Interior,  the   Prefect,  and   the  whole  hierarchy 

*  of  the  officials  of  the   Department,  even  down  to  the  rural  con< 

itable  or  garde  champUre.     Nor  can   be  expect  any   aid  from 

the  secret    service    fnnd.       He   is   safe   to   be  given  the  cold 

aboalder  by  scores  of  Republican  voters  who  know  that  if  he  should 

tbc  elected  thoy  wonid  not  have  in  him  "a  friend  at  court,"  because 

f  liB  would   not  belong   to  the  government   coterie.     So  all  those 

bTuters  who  have  favors  to  ask  of  the  governmont — and  the  amount 

■of  iwtrouage  dispersed  in  Frunce  is  as  targe  as  it  is  varied — ure 

inclined  to  support  a  candidute  who,  if  elected,  will  not  be 

rtble   to  eecnre   post  office  clerkships,  tobacco  shops,  or  appoint- 

imenta   in  the  geadanmris  for  devoted  constituents.     So   these 

■  jhrcwd  place-huntei's,  who  may  be  counted  by  the  hundreds  in 
levery  district,  work  tooth  and  nail  for  the  government  candidate 
^>y  oppotiing  tooth  and  nail  the  rival  RepnbJican. 

This  dwarfing  influence  of  tlie  central  government  is  prob- 
ibly  the  principal  reason  wliy  a  general  election  is  such  a  tame 
Fair  in  France  when  compared  with  a  Presidential  campaign  in 
Amorico.  Stump  speaking  on  a  large  scale  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
boknown.  There  are  no  imraeuse  mass  meetings,  no  body  of  able 
pratora  hnrrying  from  town  to  town  and  addressing  large  gather- 
ungs  of  men  «nd  women,  no  torcli-light  processions,  little  if  any 
"campaign  literature."  With  the  exception  of  the  cundidales 
Ethemstilvcs,  scarcely  a  man  of  prominence  opens  his  mouth  on 
mypnhlio  rostrum  ;  and  these  candidates  rarely  speak  outside  of 
iieir  own  district.  This  paucity  of  public  disouasion  is  strikingly 
ViShown  by  the  absence  iu  France  of  halls  capable  of  containing 

■  igreat  popular  gatherings.     Even  Paris  is  without  its  Cooper  In- 
stitute, and  you  would  search   all  France   in  vain  for  a  Madison 

ktaaro  Qardttn.  Political  meetings,  such  as  thoy  arc,  generally 
hVt  place  in  u  public  school  buihling,  in  a  etulTy  dancing  hall,  in 
^  ca{6,  or  even  in  a  circus.  During  tbo  exhibition  of  I88S  one  of 
Qie  moat  important   general  elections  which    bad   occurred    in* 
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France  Bince  that  of  the  anlnmn  of  1877  wua  iu  progresB,  The* 
it  was  that  Boiilangor  and  Boulungerism  wore  ahclvw).  But  tbi 
critical  coutest  caused  so  slight  a  ripple  on  the  surface  th»t  prob- 
ably not  li  score  of  the  bundrede  of  Americans  who  thea  vinted 
Paris  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  allied  eueiiiies  of  Ibfl  re- 
public wore  then  engaged  in  their  lust  desperate  elTort  to  prodaoe 
a  revolution. 

Now  a  final  word  about  the  modut  operandi  of  the  act  of  »oU 
ing.  Here  Americans  can  fiad  mnch  to  admire,  and  her©  ma; 
be  discovered  features  which  we  might  adopt  with  heuolit. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  may  bo  said  that,  on  the  wholu,  huneetj'  is 
the  policy.  There  is  very  little  "  repeating,"  no  "  blocks  of  Hre," 
no  tisane  ballots,  scarcely  any  ballot-bor  stulBng,  no  crooked  "  n 
tarning  boards."  In  most  cases  citizens  voto  legally  aitd  ihnl 
ballots  are  counted  honestly.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  ( 
that  there  are  no  abuses.  A  five  minntes'  talk  with  any  dttpatj 
will  convince  you  that  the  French  electorate  Is  not  immaciil«t«. 
But,  taking  humanity  aa  it  is,  and  considering  the  ditBcaltie«  in 
the  way  of  a  "fair  count "  where  nniversal  sutfr^o  is  practjs« 
my  obaervatious,  extending  over  ten  or  fifteun  years,  prove  th«| 
the  act  of  "  taking  the  sense  of  the  masses  "  is  nowhere  praotiH 
more  purely  than  in  Prance. 

A  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the  causes  which  lead  np  to  this 
excellent  result,  and  some  description  of  one  or  two  uf  tho  best 
features  of  the  ayatom,  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

The  two  chief  safeguards  against  cheating  at  the  Freadi  bal- 
lot-box are  the  poll  list  and  the  electoral  card. 

In  order  to  have  your  name  pnt  on  the  poll  list  yon  tniill 
prove  beyond  doubt  your  identity  and  your  majority.     Here  »' 
ooption  is  dillcult,  impossible  even,  on  account  of  the  perfod 
itat  civil  methods  which  prevail  all  over  France.     Every  birth  I 
carefully  registered  by  trained  officials,  and  when  a  m^a  oi 
reaohofl  the  ageof  31   he  must  produce  a  property  attested   ' 
of  birth,"  which  establishes  his  identity  and  age.   befonj   thr 
mayor  will  pliico  the  new  votor'o  name  on  the  poll  list. 

This  oarofully  drawn  np  poll  list  is  not  the  only  cbeck  on 
fraudalont  voting.  Every  man,  as  he  steps  np  to  the  bollot-bc 
must  produce  bis  "  electoral  card,"  on  which  are  insoribed  I 
full  name,  profession  and  residence.  This  card  is  iasued  b;  tkl 
'mayor  of  tho  town  wher»  the  voter  lives,  aftor  tlte  lattor  1 


■t»rfi  1  liliiiljltthi.' 

l^uncai  ~*~iT  'I  lliipninnrii  |  „ 

of  aj  bind  Sa^w.     n«iinn«i>  irt  b  lk>  |M<  kd.  • 

»  tenra,  a  fav-niMB.  «r  «  coner  JifurMam.  Tbe  jw^M  tit 
■itli  Dacorand  hna^i,  witiiaaK  eqna  in  their  ■oatfc,  aad  tnn 
roUr  nanoTaa  bia  has  aa  be  ay|MyJwa  tlia  baHotboz.  Thaa  at 
laaet  oaa  of  Um  atodt  ar;gaaaata  agaiaM  waana  aiiC(^[«  40^ 
not  enat  ta  Fnaoe.  Than  ia  a  aslaauitr  aad  MillnnM  aiMat  tha 
act  of  Toting,  aapedal;  in  tha  aaaUar  dtiai,  which  U  alaiwl 


The  main  raaaoa  forthis  goodorfer  at  the  polli  and  Ihii  mini- 
mam  of  fraud  ia  anqaaationabl r  dae  to  the  aerere  «rar  in  whioh 
tbe  Proneh  Criminal  Code  de^  with  election  oJonoM  ot  eierr  I 
kind.  For  in.Uoce,  M.  Saqoet  once  bad  a  mayor,  who  ha,l  eoC 
atitnted  a  filie  let  ot  ballota  for  the  trao  onee,  ooudemnej  to  .i, 
monthj'  impneooment.  Only  a  few  ,jek«  ago,  in  Jnlv  Al 
Daniel  Wil«.n.  .on-in-law  ot  the  lale  I'reaidonl  Qr<Tj.  w«.  i„o,i 
a  tfaoniaad  francs  becanae  ho  had  ong„go,i  too  many  tickol  dit 
tnbnto™  and  had  paid  them  twentj.fi™  francs  npi„„»  for   lh„|, 

=^"''''"'""''''^' "  ^■'■■■'(""''■"""'■'H'3' 
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work  on  election  day.  An  election  was  once  annulled  because  a 
candidate  had  given,  a  short  time  before  the  day  of  voting,  six 
thousand  francs  for  the  restoration  of  the  H;own  hall.  The 
would-be  deputy  lost  both  his  seat  and  his  money.  On  another 
occasion  a  result  was  declared  null  because  a  canal,  in  whose 
construction  the  candidate  took  a  deep  interest,  was  inaugurated 
a  few  days  before  the  election  on  land  that  had  not  yet  been 
bought,  and  before  the  contracts  for  the  work  had  been 
signed.  A  similar  raling  was  observed  by  the  courts  in  a  case 
where  a  mayor  announced  on  the  eve  of  the  ballot  that  an  appro- 
priation obtained  by  the  eftorts  of  the  candidate  was  to  be  imme- 
diately spent  in  improving  the  roads  of  the  township ;  and  again, 
where  a  candidate  promised,  if  he  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
to  give  money  to  certain  rifle  and  fire  companies.  Treating  is 
even  sufficient  ground  for  rendering  void  an  election  if  the  aim 
and  the  effect  wore  to  influence  the  result. 

The  penalties  inflicted  on  those  guility  of  electoral  misdemean- 
ors are  prompt  and  heavy.  Causing  disorder  at  the  polls  is  a  serions 
offence.  Tampering  with  a  ballot  may  entail  imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  from  one  to  five  years,  accompanied  by  a  fine  of  from  five 
hundred  to  five  thousand  francs.  A  like  fine  and  imprisonment 
would  be  infiicted  upon  a  person  who,  requested  to  write  out  a 
ballot  for  another  party,  should  place  on  it  other  names  than 
those  indicated.  Voting  by  means  of  false  registration  or  by 
making  use  of  the  electoral  card  of  another  citizen  is  punished  by 
six  months'  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  from  two 
hundred  to  two  thousand  francs.  ''  Repeating"  calls  down  upon 
the  offender  a  similar  condemnation.  The  person  who  receives 
or  offers  a  bribe  may  spend  from  three  months  to  two  years  in 
prison,  and  suffer  a  loss  of  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand 
francs  in  money.  When  it  is  remembered  that  "Jersey  justice" 
is  meted  out  in  France,  the  efficacy  of  such  sentences  in  checking 
fraud  at  the  polls  will  be  fully  realized. 

Theodobe  Staktok. 
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The  old  adjige  that  "  man  proposes,  bat  God  dispcsies  "*  h:i5 
had  somewhat  of  ao  exemplification  in  the  shaping  of  the  is^es 
most  prominent  in  the  present  qnadrennial  Presidential  campaign. 
Until  lately  the  great  bodj  of  the  American  people  has  been  about 
equally  dirided  between  two  great  politiod  parties,  and  it  has 
been  the  wish  and  pnrpose  of  the  leaders  of  both  of  these  parties 
that  the  tariff  question  should  be  the  great  qaestion  at  i^ae  dur^ 
ing  the  pending  canvass.     Of  course,  from  one  point  of  view^  the 
desire  was  most  natural.     The  leading  statesmen  on  both  sides 
had  stock  in  trade  already  furnished  which  would  save  further 
tronble  in  the  preparation  of  speeches  for  the  stump.     On  the 
one  side  they  had  facts,  figures,  and  arguments  to  conclusivelv 
prore    that    a    protective    tariff   ultimately    resulted    in  lower 
prices  for  everything  except  wool.      On  the  other  side  they 
had    as    conclusive    facts,    figures,    and    arguments   to   prove 
that    a    protective     tariff    raised     the    price    of    every  thine 
on   which  it  was   placed    except    wool,   which   would    bear    a 
better  price  if  the  tariff  on  it  was  removed.     The  discussion  as 
marked  out  by  the  "  defenders  of  home  industry  '*  and  the  *'  t'irifl 
reformers''  all  gravitated  around    the    great  American  sheep, 
which  animal  has  in  reality  been  the  fruitful  themoof  more  argu^ 
ment  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress  than  all  the  other  animala 
let  out  of  Noah's  ark  combined,  a  fact  which  somewhat  juatiHoH 
the  profane  imprecation  said  to  have  been  visited  upon  its  innocont 
head  by  the  distinguished  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoko. 

About  nine  months  ago  the  Pacific  slope  was  visited  by  a  i)oro. 
grinating  band  of  Democratic  statesmen,  including  one  IJnitiMl 
States  Senator  and  two  prominent  members  of  the  Iow^t  IfoiiNn  of 
Congress,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  early  ApostlcH.  w(Mit  tnvlU 
into  the  wilderness  to  enlighten  the  heathen,  but  who.  tinliko 
them,  did  not  preach  any  new  gospel.    No  man  of  ordinary  com- 
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mon  sense  will  for  one  moment  assert  that  there  are  no  eyila  oon- 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the  federal  government  except 
those  connected  with  the  tariff,  and  yet  the  tariff  was  the  sole 
burden  of  the  theme  of  these  wandering  minstrels.  It  was  all 
tariff,  from  Spokane  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  whole  concert  was 
on  harps,  all  the  strings  of  which  were  of  wool. 

To  anyone  who  will  for  one  moment  sit  down  and' calmly  re- 
flect, there  is  furnished  by  the  grave  discussions  on  the  tariff,  which 
have  almost  exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  statesmen  in 
Congress  and  of  the  press  and  rostrum  outside  of  Congress,  a  fruit- 
ful theme  for  both  satire  and  sarcasm.  What  prodigious  volumes 
of  speeches  have  been  made  as  to  the  mode  and  manner  of  tariff 
taxation,  as  to  what  articles  should  be  taxed  and  what  articles 
should  not  be  taxed,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  taxation  that  each 
and  every  article  so  taxed  should  bear,  while  there  have  neyer 
been,  as  there  ought  to  have  been,  any  speeches  made  against  the 
system  itself.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  opposition  to  the 
navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  protective  tariff  laws 
compelling  the  people  of  the  colonies  to  buy  their  manufactured 
articles  within  the  British  dominions,  that  caused  our  free-trading 
forefathers  to  rebel ;  and  when  we  remember  that  the  first  tariff 
law  was  enacted  because  ^'direct  taxes  are  not  so  easily  laid  on  the 
scantily  settled  inhabitants  of  our  wide-extended  country  ;^*  and 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  our  early  statesmen  '^  when  we  are  out 
of  debt  to  leave  our  trade  free,"  as  stated  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
in  a  letter  written  in  1788  ;  and  when  we  further  remember  that 
taxation  by  tariff  is  a  most  unjust  system,  being  to  a  certain  de- 
gree a  per  capita  tax  through  which  the  poor  are  compelled  to 
bear  an  undue  proportion  of  the  government  burden  ;  and  that  the 
statesmen  of  neither  party  have  had  the  couragc.to  denounce  the  sys- 
tem itself  as  a  whole,  but  have  vented  their  rigliteons  indignation 
against  its  trifling  details, — the  striking  denunciation  furnished  by 
Holy  Writ  happily  comes  to  our  relief  in  the  portrayal  of  such 
statesmanship,  ''Ye  blind  guides  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel." 

It  was  not  until  a  new  party  entered  the  political  arena,  an- 
shackled  by  tho-restrictions  of  former  associations  and  impelled 
by  the  inspirations  of  freedom  gathered  from  the  traditions  of  our 
revolutionary  ancestry,  that  the  warfare  on  revenue  taxation  be- 
gan to  become  one  of  principle  iiuteud  of  one  of  percentage. 
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:  People's  party  boWly  declaree  for  "an  income  tax."     It 

Isnls  itself  upon  that  impregnable  dootrine  that  the  revenues  of 

Be  govflmment  shoald  be  raised  from  the  weulch  of  the  nation 

1  not  from  its  indnstries.     There  ia  presented  a  demand  involv- 

fag  A  grave  principle  and  founded  upon  the  plainest  precepts  of 

ight  and  jtiHtice.     It  was  during  the  reign  of  Servins  Tnllius.  the 

ixth  king  of  Kome,  that  the  just  change  was  made  from  a  pf.r 

ipila   tax   to  one  placed  upon    individuals  according   to   the 

e  of  wealth.     Tliis  one  act   stamped   him   us  a  ruler   of 

jajierior  political  abilities  and  as  a  just  and  enlightened  patriot, 

entitled  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  Roman  people. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  federal  government  that 

while  its  tariff  taxation  falls  with   grievous    weight  npon  the 

laboring  classes,  there  is  no  tax  whatever  upon  the  wealth  of  the 

ootintry.  This  is  probably  the  only  civilized  country  in  all  Christ- 

nuiom  that  thna  relieves  wealth  from  sharing  the  burden   of 

ixation.     Ill  our  State  governments  wealth  is  taxed  and  the 

lund  theory  prevails  that  a  citizen  should  pay  in  proportion  to 

ili«  property  he  owns,  but  the  taxation  by   the  fodei-al  goveni- 

invnt  Is  bv  impost  duty  upon  articles  of  general  nee  and  con- 

mmption,  and  hence  a  poor  laborer  who  supports  a  targe  family 

jby  the  labor  of  his  hands,  is  in  reality  taxed  much  more  for  the 

mpport  of  the  government  than  his  rich  neighbor  worth  a  million 

bf  dollars  who  is  without  family.     The  injustice  of  such  a  sys- 

Wm  of  taxation  is  apparent.     A  change,  however,  will  soon  come. 

The  great  wrong,  committed  now  for  long  years,  of  imposinj; 

idditional  taxation  apwn  the  labor  and  indnstries  of  the  country 

[Vhile  wealth   ia  entirely  exempted    must  and    will    be  shortly 

ivmedifid.     Justice  demands  a  change  of  policy,  and  as  surely  as 

I  reigns,  so  snrely  will  it  come.     Let  wealth  be  compelled,  as 

i  onght,  to  bear  its  full  share  of  the  public  burden,  and  then  an 

tpportnnity  will  be  afforded  to  relieve  the  labor  and  industries 

bf  our  people  from  the  excessive  charges  imposed  upon  them  by 

removing  all  taxation  entirely  from  everything  that   the  laboring 

i  of  the  country  eat,  drink,   and  wear.     The    removal   of 

nrdensome  restrictions  upon  commerce  and  the  heavy  incubus 

from  oppressed  industry  by  limiting  tariff  taxation  to  the  Ini- 

kriona  alone,  would  open  up  belore  na  the  brightest  page  of  our 

■ountry's  history. 

But  important  aa  this  ijiiestion   of  revenue  taxation  really  is. 
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there  is  one  other  question  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  refusal  of  Congress  to  coin  silver  equally  with  gold,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  purchasing  by  the  government  a 
stated  quantity  of  silver  bullion,  which  is  stored  up  as  such,  and 
upon  which  is  issued  a  bastard  currency  not  a  legal  tender  to 
Shylock,  have  pushed  the  question  of  free  coinage  ahead  of  the 
question  of  revenue  taxation.  What  is  the  real  issue  as  to  free 
coinage,  which  was  the  settled  and  well-established  policy  of  the 
government  for  more  than  eighty  years  from  its  foundation,  and 
the  wisdom  of  which  was  never  questioned  until  the  great  octopus 
of  the  national  banks  surreptitiously  procured  a  change  ?  There 
is  no  citizen  of  tjiis  republic  that  disputes  the  necessity  of  paper 
currency.  The  necessity  for  it  among  all  civilized  nations  is  un- 
disputed and  indisputable.  There  is  not  enough  of  the  precious 
metal  to  meet  the  stern  requirements  of  commercial  intercourse, 
and  hence  all  nations  require  a  paper  currency.  Conceded  that  a 
certain  amount  of  money,  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  is  demanded  by 
the  business  necessities  of  a  nation,  and  it  then  follows  that  the 
greater  the  volume  of  metal  currency  the  less  will  be  the  required 
amount  of  paper,  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  metal  currency 
the  greater  the  amount  of  paper. 

If  the  banks  could  prevent  the  coinage  of  silver   currency 
there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  bank  paper,  while  if  there  were 
free  coinage  the  demand  for  such  paper   would   be  diminished. 
The  real  opponents  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  are   the  national 
banks,  and  the  real  issue  in  regard  to  it  under  our  present  finan- 
cial system  is  between   metal  currency  and  paper  currency — 
between  money  issued  by  the  government  and  money  issued  by 
the  national  banks — between  the  '*  solid  silver  dollar"  and  *'  bank 
rag-money."    That  is  the  real  issue,  and  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  or 
denied,  and  upon  that  issue  it  is   most  difficult   to  understand 
how  any  Democrat  in  the  whole  land,  in  view  of  the  past  policy  of 
the  government  and  the  traditions  of  his  own  party,  can  hesitate  for 
one  single  moment  as  to  the  side  upon   which  he  should  stand. 
Much  has  been  said  about  there  not  being  a  dollar's   worth  of 
silver  in  the  standard  dollar.     It  passes  at  par  and  hence  this 
assertion  is  unfounded.     It  is  not  alone  the  particular  amount  of 
metal  that  makes  a  dollar,  for  we  all  remember  how  some  fifteen 
years  ago  the  trade  dollar  of  420  grains,  not  receivable  for  duties, 
was  at  a  discount  of  five  and  six  per  cent,    while  the  standard 
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dolUr  of  11^  gnuju  atUiwi^  ftot  dodwd  vitfa  the  faQ  ami- 
but«e  of  maoe;,  bat  noarMe  for  dataes,  U  periBaaentij 
tDAlDUuDed  at  psr. 

The  one  grtmt  bme,  however,  which  tnnKcods  all  ottien  ib  jn- 

irUnoe,  ralates  to  tlie  iasoHce  of  paper  moaej.     Tlie  nost  im- 

irtant  qaestioDs.  whether  tfw  gorenitiuiat  itself  shall  iasae  the 

■uirwl  psper  camacj  of  the  oatiga  or  delefrale  «ich  issae  to 

irate  corporations  ;  whether  it  afaaQ  keep  iu  own  Eorpliu,  which 

great  nalioD  like  ours  mast  alvajrs  amonot  to  millioas,  in  its 

BDb-trvasariei  or  shall  parcel  it  out  among  the  Bational  banks ; 

and  whether  such  governmental  monej  shall  be  loaned  by  it  direct 

to  the  people,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  npon  andonbted  secnritj, 

or  be  dirided  among  snob  banks,  witfaoat  interest,  to  be  loaned  bj 

thorn  to  the  people  at  high  ratea  for  their  enrichment,  will  be  the 

paramount  isaties  of  tbefortbcoiaiDg  Presidential  contest. 

Id  this  country,  as  a  general  rule,  the  people  are  brarer  than 
leir  parties  and  bolder  than  their  leaders.  Thew  iasues  bare 
!ii  forced  to  the  frout  bj  the  people  aud  not  bv  parties  or  party 
leaders.  The  modero  political  leader  is  quite  apt  to  be  a  mor^ 
cowaid.  But  it  was  not  always  so.  These  identical  issues 
were  once  forced  upon  the  people  by  the  bravest  leader  in 
Atnencan  history.  Andrew  Juckson  alone  began  the  warfare 
ipon  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  did  not  cease 
[ntil  the  tiaoul  policy  of  the  government  was  entirely  changed  by 
an  uUer  divorcement  of  the  federal  treasury  from  bjtnkiiig  in- 
•tittitions  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  sound  policy  of  keeping  the 
government  funds  in  its  own  sub- treasuries. 

It  is  perhaps  not  genorally  remembered  that  President  Jack- 
in  not  only  dictated  the  policy  above  mentioned,  which  was 
lopted  by  Congress  and  indorsed  by  the  people,  but  that  he  ad- 
ted  a  further  policy  which  did  not  receive  the  support  of 
ngresa.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress  after  expressing  his 
(pposition  to  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
itesbesaid:  '•  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  un  institu- 
tion is  essential  to  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  I  sub- 
It  to  the  wisdom  ofthelegialaturo  whether  a  national  one,  found- 
upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenue,  might  not 
devised  that  would  avoid  all  constitutional  diffioultios  and  at 
s  same  time  secure  all  the  advantAgcs  to  the  government  and 
lantrjr  that  wore  eipected  to  result  from  tho  present  bank." 
VOL.  CLv. — so.  431,  ^1 
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This  stone  which  the  builders  then  rejected  will  become  the 
heads-tone  of  the  corner  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  nation. 

And  who  can  tell  how  vastly  different  and  how  much  better 
might  have  been  the  condition  of  the  country  to^ay  if  that  wise 
suggestion  of  the  Sage  of  the  Hermitage  had  been  adopted.  The 
panics  of  1837  and  those  which  have  followed  might  all  have  been 
avoided  ;  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  currency  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  prostrating  industries  in  times  of  peace  and 
plenty,  throwing  honest  labor  out  of  employment  and  bankrupt- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest,  industrious  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  might  have  been  prevented  ;  and  lastly,  and  more 
important  than  all,  the  monied  oligarchy  of  the  national  banks 
which  now  controls  the  finances  of  the  nation,  and  is  virtually 
absorbing  the  wealth  of  the  whole  people,  would  never  have  had 
an  existence.  It  will  be  demanded  thart  the  government  itself 
shall  issue  all  the  currency  of  the  country,  that  it  shall  keep  it  in 
its  own  treasury  vaults,  and  that  it  shall  be  loaned  by  it  to  the 
people  directly,  and  not  through  the  national  banks. 

The  great  paramount  issue,  therefore,  before  the  country  in  the 
pending  political  struggle  is  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  paper 
money  to  be  furnished  to  the  people.  On  the  one  side  the  People's 
party  declares  that  all  money  shall  be  issued  by  the  government 
direct,  and  shall  be  sound  money  or  full  legal-tender  money.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Chicago  convention  has  virtually  committed 
itself  to  the  scheme,  brought  forth  in  the  banking  interests  of  the 
country,  of  restricting  legal-tender  money  to  gold  alone,  hamper- 
ing the  coinage  of  silver  and  providing  for  an  unlimited  issuance 
of  bank  money  based  upon  railroad  and  municipal  securities. 

In  our  whole  country's  history  there  has  never  before  been 
exhibited  such  a  complete  change  of  front  upon  an  important 
issue  by  any  political  party  as  that  furnished  by  the  convention 
at  Chicago.  Ignoring  the  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  party, 
and  wheeling  its  well-drilled  columns  to  the  ri£:ht-about-face,  it 
places  itself  in  alignment  with  the  great  banking  interests  of  the 
country.  It  would  not  indeed  require  any  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  believe  that  the  bones  of  Old  Hickory  turned 
uneasily  in  his  grave  when  the  party  thus  proved  false  to  his 
teachings  and  false  to  its  whole  past  record. 

Sylvester  PsinsroYiB. 


SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  THE  CHOIERA. 

tax  SPBaEOS-OENERAL  WALTEll  WVMAN;  PKESIltE.NT  CHARLES 
0.  WIL80K,  OP  THE  NEW  VOBK  CITY  BOAKD  OF  HEALTH; 
DB.  SAUTTEL  W.  ABBOTT,  SECBETABY  BOABD  OF  HEALTH,  fiOfr- 
TOH,  MASS.;  AND  DR.  CYBU8  EDaON,  SANITARY  6PPERIN- 
TESDENT   HEALTH    DEPARTMENT,    CITY    OF  NEW    YORK. 


SCBGEON-GENERAL  WYMAN: 

Choleba  is  a  gi-eater  respeoter  of  persons  than  is  yellow 
ner.  "  Yellow  Jack  "  claims  alike  the  aristocrat  and  tho  peaa- 
tnt  for  its  victims,  but  the  cholera  seeks  by  natural  choice 
'dentaens  of  anaaultary  situatious ;  in  other  words,  it  flaurishes  ia 
filth.  Those  witU  clean  enviroumouts  und  simple  precautions 
looking  to  avuidtiiice  of  close  proximity  or  coutuct  with  iufeuted 
_j^wso&8  or  malerials  may  feel  reaeouiibly  assured  of  safety. 

Cholera  has  beea  here  before.  The  United  States  has  exper- 
Jtonced  epidemics  in  1S32,  1833,  1834,  1835,  1841^,  1354,  1855, 
Ll85€,  1866,  1873  (brought  by  immigrants  from  Hamburg) ;  our 
hut  relations  with  it  beinj;  in  1887,  when  tlie  "Alesia"  and 
the  "Britauniii"  discliarged  2'i  caeea  at  the  New  York  qnanin- 
.tine,  brought  hither  from  Naples. 

It  will  not  be  neoeaaory  to  rehearse  the  history  of  those  pre- 
i  experiences  excopl  to  say  that  thoy  all  originated  in  the 
ibolcra  nests  of  Europe  and  Asia.  fH^orwiil  it  be  necessary  to 
i  «Dter  into  »  history  of  tho  existence  of  cholera  within  tho  memory 
p.Df  man,  and  ita  marches  from  its  hubitat  in  India  over  tho 
lomnaercial  world.  Tiie  text  of  the  present  article  limits  my 
loiiaideratioQ  to  the  sufc^uurds  which  we  iire  able  to  employ 
ninst  cholera  in  general  ami  this  epidemic  in  particular, 
_  The  first  safeguard  against  tlie  introduction  of  cholera  from 
witboat  is  to  construct  a  sanitary  cordon  around  our  coasts  and 
along  oar  borders.  The  maritime  quarantine  of  this  country  is 
at  the  present  time  in  a  condition  of  divided  responsibility,  which 
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arises  largely  from  the  political  relations  of  the  States  to  the 
nation,  the  State  assuming:  police  powers  within  its  borders,  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  health  laws,  and  the  management  of 
the  establishments  representing  them.  All  of  the  Atlantic  States 
(Georgia  and  Virginia  Excepted)  have  State  Boards  of  Health, 
and  in  each  of  these  States  there  is  provision  for  local  boards 
which  exist  under  regulations  usually  rendering  their  action  har- 
monious with  that  of  the  State  Boards.  The  right  of  Congress 
to  establish  a  controlling  maritime  national  quarantine  lies  in  its 
constitutional  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  enact  laws  for  the 
public  welfare.  But  this  right  at  present  lies  dormant  and  the 
other  theory  is  allowed  to  prevail,  viz.,  that  quarantine  is  a  police 
function  belonging  to  the  State.  This  may  be  seen  by  perusal 
of  the  following  act  approved  April  29,  1878  : 

That  no  vessel  or  vehicle  coming  from  any  foreign  port  or  country  where 
any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  may  exist,  and  no  vessel  or  vehicle  con- 
veying any  person  or  persons,  merchandise  or  animals,  affected  with  any  in- 
fectious or  contagious  disease,  shall  enter  any  port  of  the  United  States  or 
pass  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  country, 
contrary  to  the  quarantine  laws  of  any  one  of  said  United  States,  into  or 
through  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  said  vessel  or  vehicle  may  pass,  or  to  which 
it  is  destined,  or  except  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  regulaticms  to  be 
prescribed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  shall  ap- 
pear in  any  foreign  port  or  country,  and  whenever  any  vessel  shall  leave 
any  infected  foreign  port,  or,  having  on  board  g^oods  or  passengers  coming 
from  any  place  or  district  infected  with  cholera  or  yellow  fever,  shall  leave 
any  foreign  port,  bound  for  any  port  in  the  United  States,  the  consular  offi- 
cer, or  other  representative  of  the  United  States  at  or  nearest  such  foreign 
port,  shall  immediately  give  information  thereof  to  the  Supervising Sorgeon- 
General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  shall  report  to  him  the  name, 
the  date  of  departure,  and  the  port  of  destination  of  such  vessel ;  and  shall 
also  make  the  same  report  to  the  health  officer  of  the  port  of  destination  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  oiake 
weekly  reports  to  him  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ports  at  which  tlMy 
are  respectively  stationed ;  and  the  said  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  frame 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  that  purpose,  which  rules  and  rsgula- 
tions  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President ;  but  such  roles  and 
regulations  shall  not  conflict  with  or  impair  any  sanitary  or  qaarantine 
laws  or  regulations  of  any  State  or  municipal  authorities  now  existing  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

Skc.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  BCarine- 
Hospital  Service  and  of  customs  officers  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
national  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  established  under  the  prsoedlng 
section. 
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Sec.  5.  Tbe,t  vbeuever,  at  Any  port  of  the  United  Slates.  &uy  St&te  or 
mniiielpal  quarantine  BfsUm  maj  now  or  may  hereaFI«r  eiiat,  the  officers  or 
•gents  of  snch  system  ahall,  npoa  the  applicatioDot  tbe  respective  States  or 
Qiunicipal  sntborlties,  be  authorized  aad  empowered  to  act  as  officers  or 
a^nte  ol  tbe  oailooal  quarantine  syateoi,  and  obM  be  clothed  with  all  tbe 
powers  of  United  States  ofScers  for  qaarantine  purposes,  but  shall  receive 
oo  pay  orcmolumeDt  from  tbe  United  States.  At  all  other  ports  where,  in 
tbe  opiuioD  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to 
enlablish  quarantine,  the  medical  officers  or  other  a^nts  of  the  Marine-Uos- 
pilal  S«rvic«  shall  perform  Bucb  duties  in  the  enforcement  of  the  quarantine 
rules  and  resulatiooB  as  may  be  assigned  them  by  tbe  Surgeon-General  of 
that  Service  under  thiaact:  Protrided,  Tb&t  there  shall  be  no  Interference  in 
anynuuner  with  any  quarantine  laws  or  regulations  as  tbey  now  eilst  or 
may  hereafter  be  adopted  under  State  laws. 

A  Bubaequeiit  act  to  perfect  this  law  in  the  matter  of  provid- 
ing peiiitlticn  for  trespassing  oa  the  quarantine  grounds  of  the 
United  States  was  approved  August  1.  1S88. 

An  interstate  quarantine  law  was  approved  March  28,  1800, 
to  prevent  tho  spread  of  contagions  diseases  from  one  Slate  to 
another,  but  this  act  aSords  no  gronnd  for  action  in  enforcing  a 
maritime  quarantine  against  foreign  nations.  Under  aot  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  1,  1888,  but  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
1878,  the  general  government  established  eight  National  quaran- 
tine stations,  as  follows : 

Oupe  Cliiirles  quarantine  ;    Delaware   Breakwater  quarantine 
(this  one  established  in   1884) ;   South   Atlantic  quarantine  at 
illackbeard   Island.   Sapello  Sound,   Ga. ;    Gulf   quarantine  at 
Chandelear    Island,   near    Biloxi,    Miss. ;     Key   West   quaran- 
tine   at    Dry    Tortugas,   Fhi.;    San  Francisco  quarantine;  San 
Diego,    Ciil.,   qnarantino ;     Port     Towneend,    Wash.,    quaran- 
tine; winch  arc  operated  in  each  a  manner  as  to  supplement 
I  or  aid  the  local  quarantinee.     Where  State  or  local  regulations  are 
.  inmiftioient  the  Surgeon  General  may  make,  under  direction  of 
I  tho  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury,  additional  rules  which  must  not 
interfere  with   the   local   laws.     Tbe   State  and   local  boards  of 
L  health  are  managed  by  sanitarians  of   special  knowledge,  whose 
methods  keep  in  pace  with  tbe  most  advanced  views  of  the  sani- 
tary world  ;  but  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  maritime  quarantine 
1  dependent  on  the  action  of  a  dozen  States  must  rest  for  itsoom- 
plete  efficiency  ujKtn  their  united  action.     Such  unity  can  only 
be   obtained    by    mutual   agreement,  without    legal   constraint 
to    enforce    it,    and     can   only   be    maintained    so    long    «s 
all  consent.     To  relegate    the    national   safety   from   epidemic 
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diseases  to  the  police  powers  of  the  States  is,  as  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Foster  said  in  a  recent  address,  ''a  relic  of  the  doctrine  of 
States'  rights/'  A  national  maritime  quarantine  is  the  only  logi- 
cal safeguard  against  disease  from  without,  and  this  topic,  so  f ally 
discussed  by  the  eminent  sanitarian  Dr.  £.  0.  Shakespeare  in  his 
report  upon  ''  Cholera  in  India  and  Europe,''  is  summed  up  in 
these  words  which  I  quote  from  his  Taluable  work : 

"Why  then  shoald  the  direction,  expense,  and  responsiliflltj  ot  a 
syBtem  of  common  defence  agminst  the  inroads  of  foreign  Ai^^^^k^%^  mnj  more 
than  against  the  inraaion  of  foreign  foes,  be  assumed  and  borne  by  those 
mnnicipaUtles  or  States  which  happen  to  have  a  maritime  location f  Why 
shoald  the  vast  majority,  located  inland,  be  allowed  to  shift  their  ygwyftiitf 
bUities  and  obligations  or  be  denied  a  yoioe  in  the  direction  of  aflkin  whidi 
so  greatly  concern  them  I  The  protection  of  the  pablic  health  by  maritime 
quarantine  is  a  matter  which  interests  not  merely  a  narrow  belt  of  coast ;  It 
seriously  concerns  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  between  our  shona."  ip, 
SIS). 

The  law  of  1878  was  passed  with  special  respect  to  the  ex- 
treme views  of  the  States'  right  doctrine  then  held  with  tenacitj 
hy  many,  and  it  was  therefore  a  compromise  measure  earned 
through  by  the  efforts  of  Senator  Isham  G.  Harris,  of  Tennessee, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Epidemic  Diseases,  in  that  body. 

The  question  has  been  recently  raised  whether  in  exercising 
the  power  to  aid  local  authorities  the  government  has  not  the 
power  to  extend  the  stringency  of  these  local  health  laws.  The 
recent  proclamation  of  the  President  directing  a  detention  of 
twenty  days  for  all  vessels  carrying  emigrants,  having  brought 
doubt  to  the  minds  of  some  local  health  officers  as  to  their  respon- 
sibility thereunder,  it  may  be  answered  by  an  example  :  Though 
the  Health  Officer  of  Xew  York  may  legally  require  a  much 
shorter  detention,  the  health  laws  of  Xew  York  (Sec.  I.  Chap.  358) 
permit  the  detention  of  vessels  from  infected  localities  **  for  at  least 
twenty  days  after  their  cargo  shall  have  been  discharged,^'  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Executive  order  is  not  repugnant  to  laws  of 
that  commonwealth,  but  in  direct  line  with  it.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  the  public  approval  passed  upon  this  quarantine  circn- 
lar  ordered  by  the  President,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  concurring 
action  of  the  principal  sanitary  authorities  both  in  this  country  and 
Canada,  whose  aid  in  its  enforcement  must  be  had  to  render  it 
more  efficient. 

This  system  of  quarantine  differs  from  the  English  plan,  the 
situation  of  the  two  countries  both  as  to  toiM)graphical 
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Mill  tlieir  commercial  iutcrests  determining  the  Bpecial  provisions 
employed.  England  is  a  "  tight  Utile  island,"  smaller  than 
several  of  our  Binglo  States,  whose  relations  with  the  outer  world 
»re  dependent  on  her  commerce.  The  United  States  has  a  coast 
Hoe  covering  suveriil  thousand  miles,  and  two  borders  of  equal 
kngtli,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  same  system  could  not  well 
fee  upplieil  to  both, 

England  depends  for  the  safety  of  her  national  health  largely 
npon  internal  sanitation.  But  the  value  of  a  quarantine  U)  a 
metropolis,  particnlarly  if  characterized  by  unsanitary  conditions, 
can  not  be  denied.  Quarantine  is  an  indefinite  term,  and  the 
condemnation  thereof,  resulting  fiom  its  barbarous  practice  years 
ago,  should  not  lead  to  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  its  modern  and 
scientific  nsage. 

The  safeguards  of  local  and  perBoual  sanitary  prophylaxis  as 
^nployed  tn  England  may  be  properly  adopted  as  one  of  our  aids 
in  the  prevention  of  cholera.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  detail  of 
BDch  rules  and  regulations  for  local  purification  ;  they  are  read 
of  all  men  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Neither  will  I 
eipand  on  the  idea  of  personal  hygiene,  which  demands  of  the 
individual  the  same  precantions  as  of  the  municipal ity,  viz., 
«lcaDlineas,  attention  to  the  habits  of  living,  inspection  of  water 
•supply,  and  simple  character  of  food  to  insure  a  simply  healthful 
node  of  liviug  in  the  presence  of  bodily  danger.  The  nse  of 
neeutly  boiled  water,  both  for  drinking  and  household  purposes, 
perhaps  the  most  potent  personal   safeguard.     Ice  should  not 

placed  in  water  that  has  been  boiled  for  drinking  purposes,  but 
anay  surround  the  vcescl  containing  it. 

An  eminent  practitioner  in  England,  almost  universally  known 

;'khronghout  the  medical  world  for  his  remarkable  success  in  a 

scial  line  of  operative  surgery  without  the  use  of  antiseptics, 

being  asked  to  explain  bis  phenomenal  record  said  :  "I  keep 

finger  nails  clean."  This  homely  phrase  is  an  index  to  the 
leanlincea  required  as  a  personal  safcgard. 

In  the  general  consideration  of  the  nature  of  cholera,  it  may 

said,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  need  of  personal  safe- 
larda,  that,  in  its  method  of  propagation,  it  is  similar  to  typhoid 
',  with  which  our  citizens  are  much  more  familiar.  Typhoid 
■isadiseftM  entirely  dependent  for  its  continned  existence 
[th  conditions,  and  as  the  public  is  fuirly  veil  ednoatodj 
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the  need  of  certain  sanitary  precaaiions  in  the  management  of 
typhoid  fever,  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  cautionary  rales  apply 
with  regard  to  cholera.  The  germ  is  found  in  the  vomited  mat- 
ter and  bowel  discharges  of  cholera,  and  persons  having  inune- 
diate  care  of  cases  should  remember  that  the  safeguard  ia  again 
and  again  scrupulous  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  handa, 
which  are  the  vehicles  of  transporting  the  germ  from  the  sick  to 
the  well. 

One  of  the  most  important  safeguards  is  the  prompt  publica- 
tion of  truthful  reports  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  to  enable 
health  authorities  to  act  intelligently.  This  is  a  prime  necessity. 
No  public  end  is  subserved  by  calling  cholera  '^  cholerine.'' 

PRESENT    SAFEGUARDS. 

As  early  as  July  8  the  general  government  issued  an  order — 
by  circular — ^forbidding  the  entry  of  vessels  or  merchandise  likelj 
to  carry  cholera  from  cholera-infected  districts,  unless  they  had 
undergone  a  process  of  disinfection  specified  in  that  order ;  and 
our  consuls  abroad  were  cabled  to  give  the  steamship  companies 
information  of  this  action. 

On  August  17  the  general  government  directed  that  all  per- 
sonal effects  and  baggage  of  immigrants  from  the  districts  infected 
with  cholera  should  be  disinfected  abroad  at  ports  of  departure, 
and  required  as  evidence  of  compliance  with  this  order  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  consular  officer.  This  was  to  take  effect  September 
18,  the  intervening  time  being  allowed  to  enable  the  steamship 
companies  to  prepare  the  disinfecting  plants ;  but  cholera  having 
been  declared  epidemic  in  Hamburg,  another  order  was  issued 
August  24^  providing  that  the  personal  effects  and  baggage  of  all 
emigrants  from  European  and  Asiatic  ports  should  be  disinfected 
before  departure,  this  provision  going  into  immediate  effect  except 
with  regard  to  baggage  afloat  at  date  of  the  order. 

August  19  it  was  ordered  that  rags  from  all  foreign  ports, 
whether  free  from  infection  or  not,  should  bear  consular  certifi- 
cate of  disinfection  abroad  on  and  after  September  20,  and  that 
rags  from  any  infected  district  be  absolutely  prohibited  on  and 
after  date  of  the  order,  exception  being  made  of  rags  then  afloat. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  final  move  of  the  general  govern* 
ment  in  providing  safeguards  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  cironUur 
of  September  1,  approved  by  the  President,  requiring  a  twentj 
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days'  quarantine  of  all  TesseU  carryiog    einigrauU   from    any 
ports.     The  ijiiiiruiitine  power   of   deteation   possedEed  by    the 
gStatcg  is  thus  used  to  pructicully  suspend  immigmtion.     On   the 
lanodian  border  medical  iiiBpectors,  in  addition  to  the  regular  cas- 
toms  and  immtgrant  iiiBpectora,  have  been  appointed  at  the  promt- 
lent  ratlroud  crossings,  aud  lake  and  river  ports,  to  inspect  Euro- 
uin  immigrants  and  enfoioo  the   provisions  of  the  above  men- 
hionodtreasuryoircnlars  and  the  regulations  of  the  local  health 
tnthorities. 

The  method  of  handling  infect«d  veseols,  as  conducted  by  the 

littioniil  and  Estate  health  authorities,  is  the  selection  of  isolated 

ointa  where  hospital  and  detention  barracks  are  setup,  manned  by 

mraanding  offioers  who  hare  under  their  control  such  numbers 

i  assistants  as  are  required  by  the  work  to  be  done.     At  some  of 

Wie  national  quarantines  placed  by  law  under  the  control  of  the 

Uarinp- Hospital  Service,  there  arc  specially  constructed  vessels,  as 

tort  of  the  equipments  of  these  stations  called  disinfecting  steam- 

,  carrying  apparatus  for  introducing  sulphur  fumes,  steam,  and 

lerourie  bichloride  solutions  into  the  infected  vessel  while   lying 

longside.     At  these  points  also  there  is  room  for  the  erection  of 

bemporery  camps  for  the  deportation  of  immigrants  for  detention, 

ind  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  while  the  vessels  and  baggage  of 

■he  passengers  are  being  disinfected.  In  the  disease  under  consider- 

_aition  the  sulphur  disinfection,  which  is  effective  in  yellow  fever,  is 

inadequate,  and  it  is  necessary  to  rely  on  the  use  of  pure  steam 

unmixed  with  air  at  100"  C.  (2iaFahr.)  for  clothing  and  baggage 

to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  comma  bacillus  of  cholera.     I  need 

"mot  enter  into  the  technical  detail  of  the  process  other  than  to  say 

Bat  it  should  be  condnctei]  in  closed  iron  chambers  or  tanks  with 

_Bie  pieces  of  clothing  separately  spread  out  on  racks  to  insnre 

complete  penetration  of  the  articles  during  the  spaco  of  half  an 

hour. 

PCTtTRB   SAFEQL'ABDS. 

Among  the  reqnired  safeguards  of  the  fntnre,  for  this  soonrfre 
MI  always  he  an  Impending  one  for  this  country  as  long  as  onr 
Wnmorce  with  the  dourcMi  of  supply  ar»  80  nrn'ntprrnpted,  will  bo, 
||raaaition  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  maritime  qnaran- 

8  above  outlined: 
\  Rnt,  Cremation  of  the  bodies  of  the  victims  who  may  die  on 
I  of  cholera,  as  there  will  always  be  the  danger  from 
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ground  infection  for  an  indefinite  time  after  the  inhnmation  of 
such  bodies. 

Second^  Enactment  of  laws  to  saspend  immigration  under  con- 
ditions like  the  present. 

Third,  Regulation  of  Mohammedan  pilgrimages.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  cholera  throughout  the  nations  of  Christendom. 
The  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  required  of  the  devotees  of  that 
faith  are  to  a  great  extent  transported  along  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Suez  Canal  towards  Mecca  in  the  vessels  of  Christian  nations  who 
engage  in  that  traffic  year  after  year  during  the  pilgrimage 
months,  and  thence  pursue  their  commercial  avocation  as  ocean 
tramps,  with  their  infected  hulks-and  crews,  along  the  Mediterran- 
ean and  European  ports.  In  another  place  I  have  officially  de- 
scribed the  unspeakable  horrors  of  these  pilgrimages.  The  mortal- 
ity of  these  trailing  masses  of  humanity  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  shrines  has  been  known  to  be  as  high  as  600  daily.  It  is  aqnes- 
tion  which  interests  Christendom  whether  there  should  not  be  an  in- 
ternational agreement  to  prohibit  the  vessels  of  Christian  nations 
from  engaging  in  this  traffic.  And  it  is  a  matter  for  international 
consideration  whether  some  steps  should  not  be  taken  to  compel 
a  cessation  of  disease-spreading  pilgrimages. 

Should  the  disease  gain  an  entrance  to  this  country  neverthe- 
less, on  account  of  the  timely  warning  and  general  municipal 
and  domestic  cleaning  that  has  followed  and  because  of  the  more 
perfect  sanitary  organizations  of  the  present  day,  it  is  believed 
that  it  can  be  kept  within  narrow  limits.  It  is  not  indigenous 
here.  The  conditions  have  never  been  favorable  to  it,  and  prob- 
ablv  never  will  be. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  persons  are  frightened  into  the  cholera, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  too  great  anxiety  will  engender  such  con- 
ditions of  the  system  as  make  it  an  easy  prey  should  the  oppor- 
tunity occur  for  the  infection  of  the  person.  In  the  face  of  an 
epidemic  it  has  been  aptly  remarked  by  some  one  that,  while  pres- 
ence of  mind  is  a  good  thing,  absence  of  body  is  better ;  and  to 
those  who  can  with  convenience  leave  an  infected  locality  for  the 
suburbs,  this  course  will  not  only  prove  a  personal  safegnard,  but 
will  render  more  safe  the  condition  of  those  who  remain. 

The  history  of  all  our  epidemics  of  late  years  starts  with  an  im- 
ported source  of  infection,  and  is  an  argument  for  the  enaotflMOt 
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e  clearly-defined  lavs  to  furnish  as  with  the  means  of  pro- 
tction  tiguiimt  diaeiucs  which  are  the  unhappy  concomitants  of 
reign  famine  and  oppreasion. 

Walter  Wyman, 


BIDENT  CHABLKS  G.  WILSON : 

Pekhaps  the  best  seuteiice  with  which  I  can  begin  this  article 
I  this  :  The  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
Loroughly  ready  to  deal  with  cholera,  should  it  break  out  among 

Erery  preparation  has  been  made,  every  arrangement  per- 

every  man  infitmctfid  in  his  work.     From  myself,  us  Presi- 

it  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  the  messengers  who  will  carry 

era  or  information,  every  one  is  ready  to  fight  the  pest,  ahonld 

it  fight  be  rendered  necessary.     It  was   Herbert  Spencer,  I 

link,  who    defined    government    as    an    organized   protection 

forded  by  one  community  to  itself  as  against  another,  and  to 

lb  individual  against  another.     To  this  be  might  have  added 

lat  government   is  an  organized   protection  to  the  individual 

laiuBt  himself.     The  Health  Department  of  Now  York  is  at  the 

irescDt  moment,  high  noon  on  tliis  fifth  of  September,  1892. 

idy  to  protect  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  child  rencoinniJtUid 

Nor  is  there  one  man  or  woman  con  nod  od  with  it 

lat  does  not  feel  the  responsibility,  that  is  not  willing  to  devote 

iB  best  brain  and  knowledge  he  or  she  possesses,  to  the  aorviee ; 

lat,  ahonld  it  be  necessary,  is  not  ready  to  lay  down  life  tt.Hulf  in 

ienee  to  duty,  as  has  been  done  before  by  tliowt  employed  in 

the  Health  Department.    All  that  science  can  do,  hiw  been  done  in 

thewayof  preparation  for  the  work  should  the  pentoomo;  all  that 

Bcience  can   engffest  to   lessen  the  evil  effects  of  the  pest,  ahould 

it  break  out.  is  either  finished  or  now  in  eon  rue  of  completion. 

Let  me  define  the  duties  of  the  Hoard  of  Hwdth.  Tho  work 
of  keeping  the  disease  ontof  the  city  lies  within  the  province  of 
the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port,  who,  ulthough  ex  aftcio  a  member 
of  the  Bonn!  of  Henlth,  is  in  this  regard  an  indoi^ndent  oflleial. 
Portunately  for  all  of  ub,  tho  newn  service  of  tho  present  day  i«  w 
■feet  that  we  had  ample  wamnii?.  Step  by  step  from  itH  origin 
Meabed.  Persia,  among  llie  piljrrims  who  gathered  about  tho 
mb  of  the  Mnbtimmedan  saint,  Riza,  the  eiKhth  of  the  twelve 
along  its  line  of  march  tbronzh   linssia,  nntil  it  reachttd 
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Hamburg,  we  noticed  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  spread  to 
France  and  England,  and  we  knew  it  would  be  but  a  short  time 
before  it  reached  the  shores  of  America.  As  the  majority  of  im- 
migrants come  to  New  York,  there  was  the  greater  danger  at 
this  port.  Fortunately  for  the  people,  they  had  Dr.  W.  T.  Jenkins 
on  guard  as  Health  Officer,  and  splendid  indeed  has  been  his  work. 
Every  precaution  had  been  taken  long  before  the  first  of  the  pest 
ships,  the  '^  Moravia, "  arrived.  When  she  came,  the  vigilance  of 
Dr.  Jenkins  stopped  her,  just  as  it  has  stopped  all  other  vessels  that 
have  come  in  carrying  the  deadly  germs. 

But  should  the  germs  pass  the  guard  established  by  Dr.  Jen- 
kins, or  should  they  find  their  way  into  the  city  through  another 
channel,  then  we  are  ready  for  them. 

When  the  number  of  deaths  from  >  the  so-called  cholerine  in 
Hamburg  made  it  apparent  that  this  new  disease  was  as  fatal  as 
cholera,  the  Board  of  Health  met.  Commissioner  James  J. 
Martin,  the  President  of  the  Police  Department,  promised  any 
cooperation  of  the  police  we  might  wish.  Dr.  Jenkins  spoke  of 
the  precautions  he  meant  to  take.  Dr.  Bryant,  as  Health  Com- 
missioner, described  the  sanitary  precautions  necessary.  Dr. 
Cyrus  Edson,  the  Sanitary  Superintendent,  was  called  into  con- 
sultation, and  the  experience  of  Dr.  Janes,  the  Assistant  Sanitary 
Superintendent,  gathered  during  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
this  city,  was  laid  before  us.  The  plan  of  campaign,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  was  mapped  out  with  care  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  one  respect  we  were  fortunate  in  having  cholera  to  handle. 
Cholera  being  a  disease,  the  germs  of  which  must  be  actnallj 
taken  into  tlic  mouth,  we  had  certain  well-defined  channels  to 
guard.  Had  the  diseiise  been  one  of  those  which  can  travel 
through  the  air,  the  work  before  us  would  have  been  much  more 
complex.  The  first  step  was  to  look  to  the  water  supply.  A 
consultation  was  held  with  Mayor  Grant,  Comptroller  Myers, 
Commissioner  Gilroy,  and  President  Barker,  of  the  Tax  Depart- 
ment ;  three  of  them  being  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  To  these  gentlemen  I  explained  what  we 
wished  done.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  necessary  inspection  of 
the  Croton  watershed  was  made,  and  Mr.  Gilroy  issued  orders  to 
the  various  officials  connected  with  the  Water  Bureau,  calling  on 
them  for  the  utmost  care. 

The  Mayor  communicated  with  the  heads  of  all  departments^ 
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asking  them  to  constitote  their  emplojees  suiitarj  inspectors  pro 
tern.  He  requested  the  Street  Clemning  Department  to  look  to 
the  streets,  with  the  result  that  orders  were  giren  to  clean  the 
streets  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  these  orders  were  obeyed. 

I  directed  Dr.  Edson,  the  Sanitary  Superintendent,  to  gire 
orders  to  the  inspectors  of  food  to  be  especially  vigilant.  To  giro 
some  idea  of  the  resulting  rigiiance,  I  may  say  that  to  date 
687,848  pounds  of  meat,  fruit,  regetables,  and  milk,  dangerous 
to  health,  have  been  destroyed.     This  vigilance  will  be  continued. 

The  appropriation  for  the  summer  corps  of  physicians  having 
been  exhausted,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  for  more  money.  This  was  granted  with- 
out a  negative  vote,  and  it  gave  us  fifty  physicians,  each  one  of 
whom  had  been  tried  either  during  the  typhus  fever  outbreak  or  the 
small-pox  season.  These,  added  to  the  twenty  medical  inspectors 
under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Contagious  Diseases, 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Boberts,  gives  us  a  body  of  thoroughly  tried  men. 

But  since  the  time  when  it  seemed  that  cholera  might  come  to 
us,  many  offers  of  service  have  been  received  from  physicians  and 
nurses.  For  the  most  part  these  have  offered  to  servo  without 
pay,  should  there  be  occasion  for  them.  To  them  I  am  glad  to 
offer  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  of  the  public  I  may 
claim  to  represent,  for  their  devotion. 

The  offer  of  the  St.  John's  Guild  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Through  Mr.  John  P.  Faure,  the  Secretary,  the  Guild  offered 
the  Department  its  Floating  Hospital.  This  is  a  barge  especially 
fitted  up  for  use  as  a  hospital,  and  as  it  is  the  only  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  harbor,  the  offer  was  one  we  were  more  than  glad  to 
accept.  In  the  event  that  cholera  should  break  out  here,  this  float- 
ing hospital  would  enable  us  to  isolate  the  victims  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner,  and  to  look  after  them  under  the  very  best  conditions. 
By  its  aid  we  hope  to  have  a  low  death  rate  in  the  event  of  the  pest 
coming  to  us. 

It  became  a  part  of  my  duty  as  the  President  of  the  Health 
Board  to  issue  certain  circulars.  Although  these  were  signed  by 
me  and  by  the  Secretary,  General  Emmons  Clark,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood they  were  originated  for  the  most  part  by  Dr.  Bryant, 
the  Medical  Commissioner  of  the  Board. 

The  first  published  contained  directions  to  the  Sanitary  In- 
spectors.   It  ordered  the  closing  of  old  wells,— which  might. 
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in  his  particular  diatriut.  The  moat  extreme  cloaoliuesa  was  to  be 
iiiaiated  on,  aa  well  aa  theubsoluto  isolittioaof  all  cusca  of  disease 
and  all  porsoud  expouod  to  it.  All  thid  muuhiuur^  caii  now  bo  pnt 
into  opemtiuu  within  ten  minutes  after  the  report  reaches  the 
Department  of  the  first  case  of  cholera. 

Under  my  orders.  Dr.  Roberts,  tho  Chief  Inspector  of  Conta* 
gious  Diseases,  issued  a  circular  to  the  inspectors  or  other  pby^i- 
oiaua  huviugcbarge  of  cholera  cases,  giving  them  the  most  minute 
iuatructious  as  to  the  treatment  and  care  necessary.  Those 
instructions  are  too  purely  medical  in  character  to  make  them  of 
interest  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  compiled  from  the 
latest  and  best  reports  of  treatment,  and  are  as  perfect  as  modern 
medical  science  can  make  them. 

A  circular  issued  September  1  to  superintendents  of  ferries, 
railroads,  manufactories,  etc.,  is,  however,  of  general  interest  to 
all,  and  this  I  think  it  wise  to  include  in  this  article.     It  is  : 

Should  cbolera  appear  in  this  city,  a  temporary  place  tor  isolation  and 
detention  ghoold  be  provided  iu  ferry -houfieB,  railroad  depotu,  toctorles.  etc., 
tor  such  IU  laay  be  taken  ill  thereat,  or  wblJe  riding  on  ferry-boats  or  rail- 
roadii(8trQQCorat«am),  within  thiscity.  This  room  HbouIdbeeasUy  reached, 
and  havv  a  water-tight  floor.  Persons  saiTerlng  from  vomltlDg  or  purging 
■bouM  be  placed  la  the  room  at  once  and  the  Health  Board  Immediately 
nolined.  Id  It  ahouid  be  placed  a  barrel  ot  disinfecting  fluid  Icorro^lve 
subllmatey  1  part  to  500  ports  ot  waterl,  which  duid  should  be  freely  poured 
on  all  aiupeoted  cholera  dbohargea  tvomit  and  diarrhroall  before  their  re- 
niovAl  (which  should  Immediately  follow  dlsinfectlonl  in  a  proper  receptacle 
to  a  pUce  of  safety.  When  thoroughly  (saturated  with  the  diftiniectlng 
fluid,  tho  discborgea  may  he  thrown  into  tho  river  or  sewer. 

All  BurfacM  solied  with  cholera  discharges  should  be  thoroughly 
Borublx'd  with  the  dislnfectanti,  care  being  taken  to  permit  none  of  the 
dtochorge  to  pass  into  craclts  in  the  floor,  or  through  tbeoi  to  the  surface 
benMtli. 

The  water-closels  and  uiinala  should  be  'kept  coustantlyand  thoroughly 
cteanned  and  disinfected. 

The  floors  of  terry-boats,  [erry-houses,  railroad  cots  and  depots  should 
be  scrublied  dolly  after  thorough  disinfection.  They  should  not  be  swept 
until  aftrr  thorough  sprinkling  with  the  disinfecting  solution ;  and  the 
BwoDpings  ahouid  be  disinfected  again  before  being  thrown  Into  tbe  sewer 

Tbe  above  regulations  ore  issued  (or  the  government  of  railroads,  fenies, 
factories,  etc-,  in  this  city  only,  as  regulations  will  doubtteas  be  issued  upon 
this  subject  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  by  the  Health  Boards  of  other 
elUes. 

Two  other  circnlars  are  worthy  of  reprinting.  The  first  reads  : 
ealthy  persons  "calch"cbolera  by  taking  into  tbeir  systems  through 
mtb,  OB  In  their  food  or  drink,  or  from  tbelr  bonds,  knives.  Corks, 
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pUioHi  tumblers,  clothing,  etc,  the  fserme  of  the 

preiKsnt  In  the  dUcbexKes  from  the  etomedi  and  bowde  of 

oholora. 

Thorough  cooking  destraya  the  ehoUra  fferm, 
l)oN*T  e«t  raw,  uncooked  articles  of  any  Idiid,  not  ercn  vOk. 
IHiif'T  cat  or  drink  to  exoees.    Use  plain,  wholesofne,  digntihle  ftnd,  m 
lndtK«wtlon  and  dlarrhcea  faTor  an  attack  of  cholera. 
l)f)N*T  drink  unboiled  water. 
l)oN*T  oat  or  drink  articles  unless  they   hara 
rMwnt'ly  coolcnd  or  boiled,  and  the  more  recent  the 
tliey  am,  tlin  nafiT. 

I)<)N*T  iMiipluy  utensils  in  eating  or  drinking  nnlfas  they  have 
n«r(«ntly  put  In  Imlling  water,  the  more  recently,  the  safer. 

Don't  nat  or  handle  food  or  drink  with  unwashed  hand%  or  raeeiieift 
fmni  Uin  unwashed  hands  of  others. 

l)(iN*T  use  the  hands  for  any  purpose  when  soiled  with  eholera  dis- 
rharKi't  '•  MHiroughly  cleanso  them  at  once. 

I'rmonal  RlnanllnoHS,  and  cleanliness  of  the  sleeping  rooma  and  their 
rontnniM,  and  thorough  ventilation  should  be  rigidly  enforced.    Fool 
i^IohpIh.  Minkn,  ('roton  faucets,  cellars,  etc.,  shonld  be  avoided,  and 
prniinnt  nlioiihl  Im  roforrod  to  the  Health  Board  at  onoe  and  remedied. 

Thn  NUor«*iwrul  treat  tnent  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  this  iHnrawi 
ilonmnil  I  hat.  tt4i  varllcst  manifestations  be  promptly  recognised  and  treated. 
Thon»r<»n» : 

|><in't  i1(H<tor  yourself  for  bowel  complaint,  but  gei  to  bed  and  send  for 
(hi^  npan*Nt  phynlrlan  at  once.  Send  for  your  family  physician ;  send  to  a 
dlH|M«nMary  or  honpltal ;  send  to  the  Health  Department ;  send  to  the  nearest 
polh'i^  HlaMoii,  for  uiiMllcal  aid. 

|>iiN*T  wait ,  hut  wnd  at  once.  If  taken  ill  in  the  street,  seek  the  nearest 
ilriiK  Ntiins  ftlHiMMiKnry,  hoHpltal  or  police  station,  and  demand  prompt  medi- 
nil  nltouMoii. 

Don't  pormll.  vomit  or  diarrhooal  discharges  to  come  in  contact  with 
foittl.  tirink  or  rlothluK*  ThuHo  dlschargea  should  be  received  in  proper  vcs- 
noIh,  mill  kopt  rovrHMl  until  rvmovcd  under  competent  directions.  Four 
iHillliiK  wa(«'r  nu  t  hoin,  put  a  Htrong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  them— not 
loHH  ( han  ono  part  of  tivUi  to  iwouty  of  hot  soapsuds  or  water. 

Di»N*T  wrar,  handlu  or  uho  any  articles  of  clothing  or  furniture  that  aie 
hoIUmI  with  rholora  diMrhar^'H.  Pour  l»olllng  water  on  them,  or  put  them  Into 
(t,  ami  Hcruh  ihoni  with  carlK)llc  ai*ld  solution  mentioned  above,  and 
pnnnptly  n'lptrMi  tho  lloalth  Hoard  to  remove  them. 

Don't  \w  frlKhtonod,  hut  do  l>o  cautious,  and  avoid  excesses  or  nnneoes* 
nary  oxponuro  of  iwory  kind. 

Th«  HiHioml  (ni'oular  givea  directions,  which,  if  followed  by 
housekeopoPH,  janitors,  and  all  those  having  control  of  houses  or 
flats,  will  lessen  tho  chance  of  disease.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

All  water-closets  should  be  thoroughly  flushed  and  cleaned  immediately 
after  being  used,  and  no  filth  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  or  adhere  to 

tho  bowl. 

School  sinks  should  be  thoroughly  flushed  and  the  contents  ran  off 
every  morning  before  7  o'clock.    At  the  same  time  all  filth  should  be  n* 
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1  from  tbe  sides  and  bottom  of  the  Binka.  and  the;  should  be  disin 
Tlie  privf  house*!  should  be  frequea  tty  cli-aiied  aud  diHloCected. 

1  sbonld  be  given  to  tte  HushlDg  and  dialnlectlon  of 


I  have  n 


i  if  III 


'.  made  t 


1  the 


e  written  to  little  purpose 

ic  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York 
iattueked  the  problem.  No  011c  but  a  man,  who  like  myself  has 
wstched  the  work  of  the  meu  couuccted  with  the  Board,  working 
with  them  day  after  day,  cuu  kuow  the  thought  which  has  been 
given  to  the  eubjtict  or  ciin  understand  the  over- mastering  reapon- 
Bibility  which  has  made  itself  felt  go  painfully.  The  people  of  New 
York  should  be  proud  of  this  BOrviee  and  devotion  giveu  to  them 
without  hesitntiou  or  question.  If  the  pest  comes,  and  if  the  prepa- 
rations, the  thought,  the  work  will  keep  the  death  rate  down,  and 
will  prevent  such  stories  being  told  of  New  York  as  have  come  to 
BSfrom   Hamburg,  then  will  we  of   the  Board  of  Health  connt 

Ifiiixicty  as  having  been  light  indeed,  and  our  duty  as  done. 
Chaeles  G.  Wilson. 
B&miEE.  W.  ABBOTT: 
fVBST ',  as  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  and  gimeral 
■acter  of  the  disease. 

In  the  U.  S.  govorranent  report  upon  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1873  the  following  proposition  is  stated  : 

'*  MnliEoant  cboUra  is  ctrnM^d  b;  Ibe  necesB  ol  a  speclQc  orKanle  poison 
to  the  allmiMitary  cana).  which  poisou  Is  developed  eponianeousl]/  ouly  iu 
certain  parts  of  India." 

Still  later  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  9th  Ed.,  1878, 
article  Cholera,  states  as  a  cardinal  principle,  that"  Cholera  is 
originaUt/  geneTated  in  certain  parts  of  India.  " 

In  the  light  of  later  researches  it  may  be  reasonably  ques- 
tione<l  bow  and  why  cholera  should  obey  diSerent  natural  laws 
iu  different  countries.  The  commissions  of  1883  and  1884  of  the 
English,  French  and  German  goveniments,  and  especially  of  the 
Irtter  government,  showed  beyond  qucatlon  that  cholera  is  intec- 
communicable.  and  in  a  very  marked  degree  preventible. 
^fectious  nature  had  been  tardily  acknowledged  dnring  the 
previous  decades,  hot  the  exhaustive  researches  of  Koch  in 
Egfpt  and  India  in  lf*84  settled  many  doubtful  points. 

The  life  history  of  the  cholera  gexm  is  not  fully  understood 
but  the  probable  ciplanatioD  of  itaendemicity,  or  habitual 
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So  far  as  ita  mode  of  propagation  ie  concerned,  obolera  ie 
like  typhoid  fever,  in  that  the  iufectiona  principle  or  bacillus 
oxiata  in,  and  is  tranamissible  by,  the  discharges  or  excreta  of  the 
sick.  It  ia  unlike  typhoid  fever,  since  ite  onset  is  far  more 
rapid,  and  iU  capacity  for  excasaive  multiplication  far  greater. 
In  illustration  of  thia  point,  cholera  appeared  at  Quebec  in  1832 
in  the  person  of  an  Irish  emigrant  who  was  taken  ill  June  8. 
Ten  days  later  {June  IS)  there  had  been  3,516  cases,  and  437 
deaths  from  cholera  in  that  city.  The  experience  of  Hamburg 
in  the  present  season  is  of  the  same  character. 

pROflRF^s  IN  Preventive  Measures. — The  following  may 
be  stated  as  eesential  meaua  for  the  sanitary  arrangement  and 
control  of  cholera : 

1.  Absolute  cleanliness,  municipal,  honsebold  and  individual, 

I  3.  A  faaltleas  condition  of  the   domestic  supplies  of  food, 

j^^^fer  and  ice. 

^^^K  Early  diagnosis  of  tho  disease. 

^^^H^  Isolation  of  the  sick. 

^^^©.  Diaiufectiou. 

All  of  the  foregoing  principlea  have  been  recognized  for  the 
past  thirty  years  or  more  with  tho  exception  of  that  of  disinfec- 
tion, which  has  in  recent  years  assumed  increasing  prominence. 
The  necessity  of  an  absolutely  pure  water-supply  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  prevention  of  cholera  and  typhoid  fever  lias  also  re- 
ceived a  greater  shure  of  attention  since  the  peoulior  mode  of 
transmission  of  these  diseases  has  become  recognized. 

The  earlier  iniitructioua  relative  to  disinfection  were  vague  and 
deficient  in  the  support  of  actual  experimental  proofs  of  its  value. 
Charcoal  and  sulphate  of  iron  were  both  recommended  previous 
to  1880  as  "destructive  disinfectants,"  the  former  having  no  such 
power  and  tho  latter  only  iu  a  limited  degree.  (U.  S.  Iteport, 
1873,  p.  69.)  After  experimental  inquiry  had  been  inaugurated 
to  determine  the  value  of  disinfectants,  sulphurous  acid  fnmea 
came  into  general  use  in  connection  with  all  infectious  diseases 
"dangerons  to  public  health  "  for  the  disinfection  of  apartments 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  sick,  while  corrosive  sublimate 
in  solution  was  advised  for  disinfecting  the  excreta  of  the  aick, 
and  the  clothing  and  ntensils  worn  and  used  by  them. 

The  difficulty  iu  applying  sulphurous   acid,  ita  liability  to 
n,  and  the  possibility  of  in^cient  destructive  action  upon 
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living  gorms  under  ordinary  conditions,  have  led  to  a  consideTaUe 
degree  of  distrust  as  to  its  efficiency  ;  and  the  extremely  ]>oiBOQOiu 
nature  of  corrosive  sublimate,  together  with  an  uncertainty  as  to 
its  action  in  the  presence  of  certain  organic  compounds,  and  its 
corrosive  action  upon  plumbing  fixtures,  have  caused  serious  ap- 
prehension in  regard  to  its  general  use  as  a  disinfectant.  Of  the 
efficiency  of  prolonged  high  tempei  atures,  either  by  steaming,  boil- 
ing, or  baking,  as  well  as  of  destruction  by  fire,  there  is  no  question. 
One  of  the  best  modern  circulars  upon  disinfection  for  cholera 
is  that  which  was  issued  by  the  German  government,  bearing  date 
of  July  28,  1892,  at  Berlin.  Its  concise  and  practical  character 
should  lead  to  its  general  adoption.  Hence  I  take  the  liberty  to 
quote  that  portion  which  relates  to  the  substances  to  be  employed : 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE   MANAGEMENT  OF  DISINFECTION  IN 

CHOLERA. 

THE  MKAN8   TO  BE  EMPLOYED. 

1.  Milk  of  Lime,  (Quick  lime  slaked  by  water,  as  in  the  preparation  of 
ordinary  white- waMb.)  Proportions :  one  quart  of  broken  lime  to  one  gallon 
of  water  gradually  added. 

2.  Chloride  of  lime  may  be  used  either  in  powder  or  solution,  the  latter 
to  bo  made  by  mixini;:  two  parts  of  chloride  of  lime  with  100  parts  of  water. 

For  this  purpase  chloride  of  lime  is  only  useful  when  fresh  and  evolvinic 
its  well-kuuwn  odor. 

;).  Solution  of  Potash  Soap,  Three  parts  of  soap  to  be  dissolved  in  100 
parts  of  hot  water. 

4.  Solution  of  Carbolic  Acid.  To  twenty  parts  of  the  soap-solution  <3) 
while  warm,  add  oue  port  of  carbolic  acid  and  stir  it  in. 

For  the  purer  qualities  of  carbolic  acid  simple  water  may  bo  used  with- 
out the  soa]). 

6.  Steam  Apparatvs.  Kit  her  apparatus  may  be  used  ;  that  which  is  ar- 
ranged for  the  direct  upplicatiou  of  steam  at  212^  F.  (100'  C )  or  that  for  super- 
heated 8team. 

0.  Hoitinff  the  articles  to  l>e  disinfected  for  half  an  hour,  the  boiling  to  be 
conHtont,  and  the  articles  to  be  well  covered  by  the  water. 

Pull  instruction  for  tho  nso  of  the  foregoing  disinfectants  are 
also  published  in  the  circular.  Tho  objects  being,  first  of  all,  the 
excreta  of  the  sick,  tho  hands  and  other  exposed  parts  of  the  body, 
tho  bed-linen,  underclothing,  furniture,  floors,  walls  of  rooms, 
pavements,  gutters,  ])rivies,  and  all  objects  liable  to  infection. 

DisiXFE(TiX(i  Statioxs. — There  is  no  question  of  a  public 
sanitary  nature  in  which  the  large  cities  of  tho  United  States  are 
so  far  behind  as  in  the  adoption  of  public  disinfection  stations  for 
tho  disinfection  of  all  portable  articles  which  require  disinfection ; 
that  is  to  say,  public  buildings,  or  plants,  not  necessarily  expen- 
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SliTe,  but  folly  equipped  with  all  the  appliances  for  disinfecting 
Inch  IioiiBcliol'l  iirticles  as  may  be  brought  to  them  for  the  pnr- 
rpose,  sticli  OS  bedding,  mattresses,  clothing,  blankets,  carpets  and 
npholstorr.     The  stationa  of  this  character  which  the  writer  vis- 
ited last  year  in  Berlia  and  Paris  are  models  in  every  particular. 
The  principal  point  in  these  stations  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
lolutoaoparation  of  all  injected  from  disinfected  material   by 
■Beans  of  an  impervions  wall  running  through  the  building. 
Jn  this  wall  the  steam  apparatus  is  placed.     Two  seta  of  em- 
loyees,  horses,  carriages,  implements,  and  apartments  are  in  use, 
Vith  no  communication  between  them.     One  sot  is  employed  to 
Mlloct  the  infected  articleaand  convey  them  to  the  station,  where 
(hey  are  placed  in  the  disinfectant  apparatus,  and  the  door  is 
loBod  ;  after  being  disinfected  they  are  taken  out  by  another  set 
WtX  opcmtivesby  a  door  on  the  opposite  end  and  carried  book  to 
the  houses,  which  have  also  been  disinfected. 

Well-equipped  stations  of  this  character  should  be  at  once  es- 
tablished in  every  city  of  the  United  States  having  a  population 
L  of  50,000.     Those  would  eonstitnte  an  efficient  aid  to  the  means 
ilready  employed  for  combating  not  only  cholera,  but  also  all  dan- 
IBTOiia  diseases  of  the  infectious  class. 

Samcel  W.  Abbott. 


.  CTRDS  EDSON: 

TnB  cholera  now  knocking  vainly,  as  wo  all  hope,  at  the 
loora  of  this  conntry,  is  rightly  one  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases 
mown  t«  mankind.     Modern  scientific  research  has  merely  con- 
mod  the  hereditary  fear  which  came  down  to  us  from  the  dark 
We  can  thoroughly  appreciate  and  sympathize  with  the  cry  of 
0  ancients  when  they  called  it  tlie  "  Scourge  of  God."    For  if 
B  the  absence  of  the  knowledge  we  have  to-day  of  this  disease 
e  were  forced  to  remain  passive  and  watch  thousands  die  around 
F,  ignorant  alike  of  the  cause  of  their  death,  tho  prevention  of 
ther  deaths  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  we  would  be  inclined 
0  attribntii  to  supernatural  causes  that  which  actually  is  part 
t  the  water  we  drink. 
To-day  cholera  affords  ns  a  most  striking  instance  of  the  fact 
»  has  relegated  superstition  to  the  post.     In  tlie  light 
t  to-day  we  aeo  clearly  the  following  wcll-provcn   realities  :  Ist. 
'lOloTttis  the  reaultof  introdnoing  into  oar  digestive  systems  the 
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cholera  bacillus.  2d.  No  person  can  have  cholera  nnlesB  that 
bacillas  is  so  introduced.  3d.  The  bacillus  reaches  ns  maiiily 
through  the  channels  of  drink  and  food.  4th.  The  bacDluB  in- 
fects these  channels  from  the  excretions  of  persons  sick  with  the 
disease.  5th.  The  bacillus  can  be  easily  killed  before  or  even  after 
it  reaches  drink  and  food.  6th.  When  the  bacillus  is  so  killed 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  to  the  person  swallowing  it. 

With  these  given  facts  before  us  we  can  fight  cholera. 

As  to  whether  we  shall  have  to  make  the  fight  I  haye 
nothing  to  say.  The  Health  Officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  is 
doing  all  that  science,  backed  by  intense  earnestness  and  untiring 
work,  can  do  to  keep  the  germs  out.  He  may  succeed  and  the 
guardian  of  some  other  entrance  fait.  But  if  the  germs  do  reach 
us,  and  the  disease  does  break  out,  then  as  to  the  question,  Oan 
we  successfully  fight  it  and  prevent  an  outbreak  from  becoming 
an  epidemic?  I  have  much  to  say. 

The  drinking  water  of  a  people  is  always  the  channel  through 
which  the  greatest  number  of  infections  come. 

It  is  the  foul  wator-courses  and  tanks  of  India  that  make 
cholera  endemic  there.  The  Croton  water  which  is  supplied  to 
the  people  of  New  York  is  reasonably  pure.  More  than  that,  the 
Crotpn  watershed  is  carefully  watched,  and  is  not  exposed  to  con- 
tamination. More  yet,  if  cholera  were  to  break  out  among  us  the 
Croton  watershed  could  be  so  watched  and  guarded  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  water  to  be  contaminated  by  a  cholera- 
infected  person.  Again,  boiling  the  water  will  kill  the  bacilli, 
and  owing  to  the  almost  universal  habit  of  reading  newspapers,  I 
question  whether  enough  men  or  women  live  in  New  York,  ignor- 
ant of  this  simple  precaution,  to  make  an  epidemic  of  cholera. 

So  far  as  other  channels  through  which  the  germs  might  reach 
their  victims  are  concerned,  such  as  contamination  of  the  hands 
from  infected  materials  and  subsequent  contamination  of  food  and 
the  like,  there  are  two  things  worthy  of  consideration  :  During 
the  winter  and  spring  of  this  year  New  York  city  was  confronted 
with  a  sudden  outbreak  of  typhus  fever.  This  outbreak,  still 
fresh  in  the  public  mind,  was  not  only  sudden,  but  the  number 
of  those  suffering  from  the  disease  and  those  who  had  been  ex. 
posed  to  it  was  unusually  large.  The  outbreak  had  acquired 
a  strong  foothold  among  us.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  disease 
was  grappled  with,  henmied  in,  and  finally  stamped  out. 
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To  s  communitT  in  the  tempoits  MDe;,  with  ■  water  mpp^ 
like  Crotoa,  trphna  ferer  U  bx  mora  dangeioiu  than  ebideim.  I 
Mn  joBtified  m  saving  that  sa  ootfamlc  of  dtoleim  ooold  be  mture 
easilv  b&ndled  utd  eUmped  oat  than  tjphas  kctnallj  tu. 

An  epidemic  of  cholera  cannot  occur  in  a  oammuiiitT  pro- 
tected byenforcai  health  Iswa  vithont  accidental  oontsmiaation 
of  the  water  sapptv,  while  the  contagioD  of  trphcs  mar  he  Epmd 
through  the  medinin  of  the  air  we  breathe.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  BB  the  medium  of  the  one  is  air  and  of  the  other  water  and 
food,  we  have  with  cfaolent  tangible  things  to  handle. 

The  germs  of  cholera  can  bocaiigbt  and  destroyed  almost  to  a 
certainty,  while  those  of  typhos  are  more  rapidly  disseminated. 
The  latttT  bare  yet  to  be  eeen  separated  and  artificially  cultirsted* 
br  man.  Another  fact  is  of  great  importance  here.  The  germs  or, 
perh^s  better,  the  infectire  principles  of  typhna  are  projected 
from  a  person  in  the  exhalatioos  from  the  lungs  and  the  body.  The 
bacilli  of  cholera  can  only  como  from  the  bowels,  or  from  the  stom- 
ach when  the  sufferer  vomits.  It  follows  then  that  there  maet  be 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  germs  pnt  forth  by  typhna  than 
by  cholera  patients.  More  than  that,  while  the  man^ement  and 
disinfection  or  killing  of  the  germs  from  a  typhus  patient  is  to 
the  la«t  degree  difficult,  because  they  are  in  the  air  of  the  room 
in  which  he  is,  those  from  a  cholera  patient  can  be  easily 
handled  and  killed.  As  I  have  already  said  they  are  in  the  dis- 
charges either  from  the  bowels  or  stomach,  asdkowhere  elsb, 
They  can  be  treated  with  diainffMitants  that  kill  them  at  once  in 
the  Teasels  into  which  they  are  received,  or  on  the  spot  whore  thoy 
are  accidentally  or  involuntarily  discharged. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Wew  York  Health  Department 
has  had  ample  warning,  that  all  its  preparations  have  been  made, 
that  it  stamped  out  an  outbreak  of  typhus  when  no  preparations 
had  been  made,  that  cholera  is  »asier  to  handle  than  is  typhus  ; 
I  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying  that  while  wo  may  have  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  if  the  various  quarantines  shonlil  prove  ineftectnal,  that 
outbreak  will  not  become  an  epidemic  in  New  York  city. 

The  Health  Department   of    New  York   has  fought  many 
""""""  h  cholera  should  it  come. 
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I  hope  that  we  shall  s 


r  havu  a  chamic  to  win  that  6ght, 

CiBUB  Edbos,  M.  D. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  CHEAT  STRIKES. 

AlTBOnQ&Htrikea  are  generajl/  WBat«(ul  niethoda  Of  gaintoi  41 
ends,  thccODClusiOD  coonat  be  justified  bf  tbe  expcrieuce  uflabora 
tions  that  thej  orealwaya  harmful  In  thoir  results  and  induencca.  ' 
aation  and  codperatioa  ara  tha  surest  meaoa  bj  whicb  labor  ci 
Itarlgbts.  andatrilEeainajustcause  should  be  Bimplf  the  determined  ex- 
preasion  of  organised  resistance.  The  waste  which  ia  alwaja  luTolvcd  In  * 
strike  is  slmplj  a  law  ot  human  progress. 

I^bor  orgaaizatiana  havo  accomplished  great  ooneeasioaa  for  Uie  work- 
logmen,  and  strikes  and  lockouts,  OS  a  feature  of  them,  moat  bacnNtU«d 
with  tboir  due  share  of  the  victory. 

Strikes  In  England  and  the  United  States  presnnt  a  long  list  o(  loMea, 
and  when  the  statistics  are  first  preseot«d  the  liiipresslou  la  gained  Ui«t 
ttaey  do  a  tremendous  amount  ot  bar  in,aad  accompllah  little  or  no  good,  TIm 
loas  falls  heaviest  and  most  directly  upon  tho  lal>orom,  but  eTentnallf  Uw 
mill-owners  and  capitalists  (eel  the  renult  ot  a  strike.  Fifty  ynaia  ago  the 
torm  was  hardl;  known  In  the  Eni^llab  language,  bnt  during  tho  laat  halt 
centur;  It  has  become  loaded  with  a  welitht  ot  meaning  which  nnal  tw 
beedud.  Ro  rapidi;  have  strikes  followed  each  other,  and  ou  snob  icliC*nUi! 
Bcates,  that  aliont  one  hnndred  tnilllon  dollars  have  bocn  lost  la  wneca  bf 
the  working  population  in  the  preaent  decade,  wblle  dostruction  lo  pcopertr 
and  mill-owners  mast  aggrvfnto  much  more  than  this  sum. 

lu  the  great  strike  ot  lUSt,  tn  which  the  Anialgoinatcd  Knglaaan  Ot 
Bngi and  struck  against  overtime  and  pleco-ttork,  the  loss  of  wi«w  tnw 
tremendous,  and  the  cost  to  the  socielj' during  thn  three  monthaof  Um 
strike  amonutod  to  over  f  ^I.UIIO.  In  ISSt-M  ths  epEnucni  struck  at  I*r«Mt«a. 
England,  and  tha  loss  of  wi^os  to  the  80,000  laborom  eaaUj'  aggrvgatad 
VIS.tMCI.OOn,  while  the  union,  tt  Is  oatlmated,  lost  actually  In  moo«]r  o 
93,aoo.oaa  in  U^  twenty-tour  thoiisand  laborers  in  the  building  Inde  bi 
gan  ■  strike  which  lasted  nearly  a  nionth.  occonlonlng  a  Idm  of  many  ~ 
dr«da  of  thousands  of  duliara.  The  Welsh  colllora'  Btrlke  In  iSi3  U>t«d  n 
lour  months,  and  two  years  la t«r  AyXUmon  in  Ch"  »am<i  dlat^lct  n 
ontfoTAbout  ttvo  months.  Theeiacl  amount  of  lou  through  thme  atrlkna 
haa  nevor  been  fnlly  csilmatcd.  but  the  waste  must  havs  1i««n  trMnvndoa*. 

Tn  Un  thore  was  A  gtinernl  moTament  among  lalfuring  men  limBRbOBt 
the  world  toswure  tH'tti^r  pay  and  alioncr  hours,  and  thamaBonvot  L 
■toppwl  ail  buitncas  In  tlieir  line  tor  nearly  a  ynor.    Moniniis  wkiu  oal 
trom  linrmany  and  JlKlglnm.  anil  tbo  LoAidom  ilrlkpn  lonl  through  « 
HMtI;  lioU  a  million  dollan,    Tho  year  1878  waa  olao  fomooa  tor  Ita  I 
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atrikM,  nottblr  those  of  the  apinners  of  I^ncashlre  and  the  englneera  o( 
Liverpool  and  fiirke ahead. 

Ill  the  Uaited  States  sjinllati;  large  and  momentous  atrlkea  have  marked 
the  liiBUir;  oC  labor  orKantzaCions  and  unions.  In  1^77  the  most  vfolent  and 
sangulnarf  strike  was  witneaaed  in  this  country,  when  the  railway  serrauts 
throushouC  a  t(ood  part  o(  the  country  atnick  to  prevent  a  reduction  in 
wages.  The  strike  ended  in  riots,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  $4U.0OO,0OO  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed,  and  many  lives.  The  lo^s  through  the  men's 
wages  wMon  a  proporUonat«  scale.  Id  1H!12  the  Ironworkers  in  the  United 
Slatoi  conducted  an  extenuve  strike,  which  last«d  for  soreral  months. 

There  is  another  toss  brought  on  hy  strikes  which  is  not  always  consid- 
ered. ItactshamifuUjoD  the  community,  and  soineliniesaseTerc  strike  will 
driv«a  tradeor  Industry  completely  &oni  that  part  oC  the  land.  As  notable 
Instoucefl  of  this,  mention  might  be  made  of  the  shipbuilding  trade  at  Dublin, 
the  lace  trade  at  Nottingham,  and  the  sLIk  trade  at  Maccleefleld.  Many  of 
KnglAAd's  cotton  manufactures  bare  been  forced  to  America,  while  It  Is  well 
known  that  France  and  Belgium  hare  atolen  a  good  part  of  her  machine- 
making  works. 

The  loss  falls  upon  three  ilifferent  classes.    The  common  laborere  and 
Strikers  feel  II  &nt.  then  the  eapftaiiats  or  mill-owners,  and  finally  the 
'    oommuiiity  Itself- 

ees«  or  failure  of  the  strikes  cannot  be  measured  always  by  the 
L  actual  rosul  1 8  In  dollars  and  cents.  Neither  is  the  acuompllsbmentorfailutQ 
\  Of  the  purpose  duslrcd  always  the  criterion  by  which  to  Judge.  The  vast 
[iBlAJoritj  of  the  strikes  have  failed.  A  compromise  or  slight  concession  has 
f  bMn  more  often  the  chief  thing  acquired.  The  individual  strikes  hare  otklj 
lllletpc^d  to  make  up  a  soUd  wall  of  rWetaacc  to  oppression,  and  in  the  ag(c(«- 
«  they  hare  wrought  good. 

le  seeds  of  thcdlscont«nt  were  sown  by  the  early  English  law  when 

«  were  mode  to  compel  laborers  to  work.    Soon  afier  the  groat  plague 

k  England  nil  lobar  was  scarce  and  high.   The  gorerament  then,  In  the  sup- 

hI  Intercstot  the  Industries,  attempted  to  fix  the  wages  of  workman,  and 

PbnpoBcd  severe  penalties  upon  those  who  demanded  or  received  more,    Snb- 

1 1  fMiuentleglslatlon  made  every  man  or  woman  who  bod  no  property  or  visible 

I  CDcaiu  of  support  work  at  a  fixed  sum  tor  any  employer  who  desired  his 

1 '  labor.    The  plUory  and  the  method  of  cutting  olT  the  ears  wore  the  pcnalllen 

I   bBpMed  upon  those  who  refused  to  labor  for  their  maatera.    These  selHah 

J  bred  a  feeling  of  hatred  among  the  laboring  men  against  their 

I  waployers,  and  every  attempt  to  lli  the  rate  of  wages  by  the  government 

•IgiiaUy  tailed.    The  workmen  were  forced  to  give  more  than  a  Just  eqolra- 

lent  for  their  wages.  KITorts  to  secure  higher  wages,  or  fewer  working  hours 

per  day.  tallowed,  and  until  1S25  these  c»Cperative  attempts  were  punished 

aa  conspiracies. 

It  was  from  such  a  beginning  that  strikes  developed.  By  cooperation 
1  strikes  the  laborers  remurod  many  at  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  and 
true  succeAS  of  labor-unions  and  tbeir  accompanying  strikes  must  be 
igoA  by  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  to- 
day and  that  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  general  trend  of  the  labor 
noTPments  has  been  so  decidedly  towards  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  tbo  workmen  that  success  rather  than  failure  must  be  conceded  lo  them  in 
tiia  aftctregate.  Strikes  were  necessary  in  the  early  days  when  arhitratlon 
IS  unknown.    ArbitraUon  is  theciriltaed  method  of  settling  labor  difflcul- 
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ties,  but  Ibe  public  mind  had  to  be  educated  up  (« !t  at  first.  Stiikea  « 
Jnstidable  iu  the  days  wben  labor  was  not  protected  by  laniLS  waa  hb  wbi 
one  nation  oppreaaes  n  weaker  one.   Thef  played  their  part  la  tJiBuna 
bietoryof  tbe  norld  by  preparing  tbe  reoaouing  mind  for  a  l>eltBrapp(v 
ol  the  rlgbt«  ajid  wrongs  exiHtlag  lietween  workmen  and  tbeir  ci 

If  orbitratioQ  was  the  natural  outcome  of  strikuii,  the  da;  li 
passed  when  the  latt«r  should  be  attempted.  Where  there  la  dctcnnlni 
oppression  and  Irranay  strikes  will  atilJ  be  ordered.  Tbvr«  iuiwi  ethkalal 
to  them,  then,  which  makes  them  jiiatiQablc.  ItissBuro  Itidloation  tltU 
labor  has  reached  a  higher  standard  than  industry,  and  tbat  It  la  nrriTiMrj 
toietuni  to  sent  I'd  vll  iied  tnelhods  to  teach  thelatt«r  ih«aplril  at  Xiitaen. 
Btit  where  atriicGS  are  ordered  without  k'^'iS  arbitTAtioD  the  chklioe  to 
settle  the  dispute  tbeu  labor  invit«atbe  condemnation  of  all  apon  tlw  CMtuB. 
Georor  BraBLBBBT  WAXaK. 

POLITICS  AXD  THE  WEATHER, 

It  das  boen  at  times  a  consolation  to  me  to  reflect  tbat  th«  wealber  4 
pended  solely  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  not  on  the  will  ot  my  tuO 
men.    Perhaps  some  oue  may  think  tbat  this  Is  immaterial,  and  that  tt  a 
make  no  difference  whether  an  uapropitious  sky  Is  dne  to  human  agency  d 
not.    Mo  difference  indeed  I    It  is  the  same  dltference  tbat  exists  bctweigiil 
sick  bed  ODd  a  torture  chamber.    But,  alo?  I  man  is  trying  to  lay  his  M 
legloua  band  on  the  clouds  and  wriuK  water  from  tbem  at  his  t 
But  it  Is  the  social  and  political  aspt«t  of  the  subject  that  t  wish  U>  i 

It  Is  clear  that  private  and  so-called  irrcipoDsible  persons  could  net  || 
Buffered  to  try  experiments  la  rain  maliiug  at  their  own  sweet  wUL  ' 
man  could  Ih>  permitted  todeluge  hisneigbbor's  washed olotheswdT 
age  his  young  turkeys  for  the  soke  ot  refreshing  his  own  lettuce  bed 
allow  every  man  wilh  a  can  ot  dyiiamit«  to  moke  ralu  whenvvKr  li«  % 
to  would  boabsurdotid  unbearable.  Itls  evident  tbat  the  mailer  mm 
the  hands  ot  Ibe  goremmcnt,  tor.  If  not,  Ibe  course  ol  the  weather  tDlgfat  U 
sertoosly  dlsturbvd  by  dllTercuces  ol  policy,  or  even  by  looal  Jvolousy.  Thtn 
would  be  nothiuK.  for  example,  to  prevent  the  Governor  of  New  York  bvmx 
drenching  New  England  on  Post  Day  because  the  delegatoe  tram  JIT 
aetta  had  knifed  him  at  tbo  tost  Pr«aldeutlal  con*«aUun. 

Xo  doubt  It  win  Lw  a,  eood  while  before  tbo  ofUcera  in  chnrtn:  at  ihm  rafa 
makinic  apparatus  have  acquired  enough  experience  la  prodni! 
factory  rt>sult« ;  but  tbis  would  be  ot  more  litiportAiice  In  siiui*  DllMr  ei 
tries  than  bere,  where  new  men  arc  appointed  to  otl^cu  every  four  > 
thooil  of  consecration  Imparts  an  Immediate  capacity  for  olBca.  ■■ 
alwithnrewillbeagooddealofgrumblinji;  bt^i;aiiselu(nstl«n>ll 
everybody  It  is  impoaxlblo  to  pliioMoll  the  world,  and  s< 
to  talk  about  corrupt  baritains  and  wfckedjoba.  Butnosuchsloi 
generally  credlte<l ;  for  if  our  system  ot  political  parties  hi 
of  making  half  the  people  listvn  credulously  to  ouUldons  luliii  about  public 
men.  It  has  at  least  the  tnertt  tbat  tbo  other  baU  will  never  bfllore  anjthlBff 
evtlol  tbeir  rular*.  On  thn other  band,  InacnuuirT  inrT'iiiiilv  trrellbsaan 
from  tmreauentcy  and  red  tape,  the  wmtlicr  >  1  by  rifild 

prlnclplen.  bat  by  eliwtlc  nno.  ■□  that  It  can  '  >  i.-^  irauU 

of  the  peoplf ;  that  Is,  ot  thi<  people  In  tli.  nclenUllc 

W  beouuMi  the  popular  use  ofthowordbi  r' 
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,  In  the  popular  sense  tbe  word  mesnx  the  whole  maes  of  dtieeiiR, 
but  tf  the  progressof  democracy  bus  proved  nnjtbing,  It  has  proved  thatui 
tuiorgaaiied  masB  of  men  is  almost  as  tnelTecCiTe  ia  political  aa  In  mllitst? 
nattera.  When,  therefore,  we  use  the  word  people  iuscietitlflodlecussion  we 
mean  the  people  as  It  ia  oc^aoixed  po lit! call;.  It  the  reader  has  grasped  the 
deBnltfon,  Iwilirepaatttaaithe  weatherwillbeadapted  to  tbe  varying  nants 
of  the  people.  Whenanyonewantsrain  lie  will  appl;  (or  It  through  therefro- 
larlj  or^nnized  channcU.  He  will  go  to  hia  Confp'esaman,  If  a  member  of 
the  partf  In  power,  or  to  the  local  bosa,  or  to  a  friend  who  has  contributed 
IaikbIJ'  to  tbe  campaltia  fund. 

OvcraenBitlve  people  may  be  shocked  to  think  that  Che  weather  bureau 
will  be  affected  by  any  such  motives,  but  let  such  persons  consider  that  If  a 
man  owes  his  ofllce  to  inflaence.  Influence  must  Inevitably  control  his  ad- 
mtniatration  of  it.  Moreover,  people  of  this  stamp  have  always  bewailed 
every  step  in  the  march  of  progress. 

At  the  dawn  of  history,  when  tbe  only  occtipation  of  men  in  times  of 
peaceJwas  the  tilling  of  tbe  soil,  everj  man  relied  on  his  own  skill  for  tbe 
mppljofhU  bumble  wants. .  But,  little  by  little,  separate  occupations  began 
arise.  A  man  icifted  with  a  talent  for  reciting  verses  travelled  round  the 
coantr^andgot  his  living  by  sin^ng  about  the  brave  old  tiiui's  before  tbe 
world  degenerated.  This  is  tbe  origin  of  the  profession  of  poet,  of  eom- 
pMer,  and  of  actor.  AKain.aman  who  was  clever  at  working  wood  or  stone 
or  bronze  wua  btred  by  other  men ;  and  hence  the  rise  of  ortizitns  and  the 
mechanic  ana.  The  lawyer  had  a  similar  origin.  In  his  cnae,  luilied,  we 
can  Bee  very  clearly  the  steps  In  the  process  of  development,  because  hu  was 
•ttU  tupposed  to  act  gratnitoiuly  long  nfti^r  tbe  law  Iwcame  a  regular  pro- 
feaaion;  and  eren  at  tbo  present  day  the  barristers  in  England  have  no 
legftl  claim  to  fees  for  their  services,— they  alone  among  all  classes  in  the 
eommnuity  being  expected  to  practise  n  virtue  which  Is  it«  own  reward. 

The  division  of  lai>or  and  specialization  of  occupBtionii  are  In  reality  Uia 
reaultofmen'slearningtoexcrclsetorbirc  their  peculiar  skill.  The  advanca 
Ot  civilization  is,  therefore,  constantly  attended  with  tbe  formation 
of  new  occupattona ;  and  It  Is  safe  to  Hay  that  there  ia  no  power  or 
aptitnde  to  be  found  In  man  that  Is  not  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
be  tbe  basis  ot  a  separate  profession.  Society  has  now  becoiae  so  tlexl- 
ble  that  the  great  need  of  the  present  day  is  for  men  wbocin  influence 
.  The  rise  of  the  brokers  je  an  example  ot  tbts  ;  but  there  is  a  demand 
tor  Influence  in  poiltjcat  as  well  as  in  financial  matters,  and  we  can  begin  to 
.  discern  already  a  class  of  men  who  are  cnming  forward  to  supply  this  want ; 
for  example,  the  lobbyistand  tbe  local  boss. 

It  Is  not  yet  r:\eat  what  tbe  ultimate  form  of  the  great  profession  which 
bi  t«  practise  political  Inftnence  will  t>o.  It  is  still  In  Its  infancy,  and  there  la 
a  feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  practised  gratuitouslj.— an  idea  which  shows 
k  lamentable  ignorance  of  business  principles.  A  more  rational  oplniou  is, 
however,  beginning  to  prevail.  Mas^kachusetls  has  already  given  to  the 
lobby  a  legal  status,  while  the  work  of  the  boss  is  generally  recognixed  as  a 
regular  occupation.  The  sale.  Indeed,  of  official  power  for  cash  is  not  yet 
eonitidered  respectable ;  bat  the  propriety  of  using  office  to  benefit  one's 
s  friends,  or  to  reward  sapporlers  who  have  worked  or  em- 
iloyedt.belrlrifluoneo  to  help  the  election,  seems  to  )« geuerallj admitted. 
~  In  otTlclal  Inllncnce  Le  still,  for  tbe  mo^t  part.  In  the  stage  of  bar- 
Is  an  earlier  and  more  primitive  form  ot  salet    Bat  the  h 
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money  develops  from  barter  Just  as  certainly  and  natnially  as  the  fraic  doet 
from  the  tadpole. 

When  the  development  of  inflaence  as  a  marketable  oommoditj  has  be- 
come complete  it  will  produce  profound  changes  in  our  political  life.  Ta 
some  extent,  indeed,  it  will  destroy  democracy  itself,  for  it  will  put  all  polit- 
ical power  into  the  hands  of  money.  Yet  the  theory  I  have  propounded  is 
evidently  correct,  for  if  not  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  popular 
apathy  about  corruption  in  public  life,  and  this  theory  can  alone  explain  the 
fact  that  so  little  indignation  is  aroused  by  the  abuse  of  official  power  and 
by  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  of  all  trusts. 

A.  liAWRBNCB  LOWBLL. 


A  TAX  ON  TALES. 


Thanks  to  International  Copyright,  much  has  been  said  about  the  duties 
of  government  towards  authorship.  It  is  now  strongly  felt  that  the  recip 
rocal  debt  of  authors  to  the  State,  and  its  vital  part,  the  treasury,  should  be 
paid.  '*  Protect  the  product  of  the  brain,**  cry  all  the  friends  of  letters.  '*  By 
all  means,**  is  the  response  ;  **  but,**  in  the  words  of  Pooh  Bah,  "/<>'*  a  0(m»- 
sidercUian,** 

Every  civilized  state  recognizes  the  propriety  of  taxing  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco. Our  day  is  bringing  forth  abundantly  another  product  closely  akin 
in  its  nature  to  these  luxuries  or  necessities.  Like  them  it  is  a  prodaet 
which  may  have  a  good  or  an  evil  effect  upon  consumers,  and  public  pollej 
demands  its  control  by  the  State.  Like  them  it  promises  large  rewards  to 
its  producers,  and  generally  enriches  them  in  pleasure  and  pride  If  not  in 
purse.  Its  production  is  growing  at  such  a  pace  that  no  man  can  view  it 
with  unconcern.    This  product  is  the  Short  Story. 

Its  manufacture  is  limited  apparently  by  no  trammels  of  age,  place,  or 
previous  condition  of  aptitude  for  writing.  All  persons,  young  and  old,  who 
can  spell  words  of  one  syllable,  and  some  who  cannot,  believe  they  can  write 
stories.  An  enumeration  of  the  tens  of  thousands  in  the  land  who  at  least 
once  have  tried  their  band  at  it,  is  omitted  from  the  census.  Even  more 
astonishing  figures  are  lost  in  the  passing  overof  those  who  are  wont  to  say : 
*'  If  I  only  had  time  I  should  write  down  that  story  of  mine  and  send  it  to  a 
magazine.**  Pitiful  in  comparison  would  be  the  numbers  of  the  modest  who 
suspect  that  their  work  might  not  succeed. 

No  figures,  however,  are  necessary  to  prove  the  extent  and  vigor  of  this 
new  growth.  Two  minutes  at  a  railway  news-stand  are  enough  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical.  Every  imaginable  form  of  story,  in  periodical  garb  the 
most  various,  is  represented.  That  the  production  of  the  short  story  has  a 
positive  economic  standing  is  thus  shown,  for  the  supply  is  clearly  ready  to 
meet  the  demand.  Is  it  not  then  a  product  to  be  counted  among  taxable 
commodities,  and  is  not  an  overstrained  treasury  to  benefit  from  the  condi- 
tion which  confronts  us?  The  question  deserves  the  attention  of  tariff  re 
formers  who  would  sweep  away  at  one  stroke  a  bountiful  source  of  revenue. 

Let  them,  therefore,  consider,  first,  how  easily  the  tax  could  be  imposed. 
The  illicit  and  underhand  prodnction  of  tales  is  extremely  slight.  Nearly 
every  one  who  writes  a  story  t^lks  about  it.  His  neiorhbors  know  what  be 
Is  doing,  and,  especially  in  small  communities,  the  postmaster  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  the  government's  work  of  collection,  on  either  the  first  or  the 
second  passage  of  the  manuscript  through  the  mail.    Writers  of  the 
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secntJre  sort— the  gninealienB  of  llbcrature,  who  make  a.  myBtoiy  o(  their 
nw»t  and  eggs— could  a't  more  evade  our  present  rovenue  officials  tbon  moon- 
shlnem  or  Uavaua  Bmugglera.  The  obBtaclcs  to  the  effective  Impositioo 
of  the  t«i  ore  hardly  wortU  oonaideriog. 

Id  determinfog  the  rates  ot  taiation  there  might  be  difflcultiea,but  they 
ni«  far  Hota  [nsopersble.  Practical  legialatars  would  ask  at  once,  Shall  the 
tat  be  specific  or  ad  valorem,  and,  i(  ad  valorem,  who  abaJl  Ax  the  value, 
Uieoutbororanofflciall  The  author  would  be  torn  bj  a  desire  on  the  ooe 
twod  to  estimate  his  work  at  the  high  value  It  aasumeB  in  his  own  ejes,  and 
the  other  by  the  motives  of  economy  bidding  hlmreduce  the  tax  to  a  miui- 
_jin.  Recourao  might  reasonably  bo  had  to  the  agencies  that  have  grown 
up  with  the  growth  of  the  product.  The  so-called  Literary  Bureaus,  already 
iCBtabllahed  for  the  Bale  ot  ronDuacriptB,  publish  a  schedule  ol  commisglona 
-hich  supplies  a  fair  basis  for  the  taxes  the  authors  hare  already  man  Uesled 
their  wilUngnosB  to  pay.  Hero  isaspocimenofoQcoftbese  actual  statements : 

i  tliai)  2,(VI0  worda.  and  bIvIdb 
oonia  ;  if  tho  oiiuiaKHpt  oon- 
^li  oddlUouol  tboositDd  worda 


For  reading  any  raaonBoript  containing  not  m 
,. ....  of  the  poriodleutH  U>  which  It  la  boat  suf  led, 
taiDsmore  than S.000  words.  S^ceoMadditional  tori 
or  traction  thereof  will  ba  charged." 

BoJldlng  upon  this  material  basis  the  bcilIb  might  well  be  graded  ac- 
ooidiag  to  the  nature  of  the  stories.  For  example,  a  dialect  tale  of  the  Unt 
cloBS,  practically  unreadable  by  nine  men  out  of  ten,  ought  to  be  worth 
more  than  a  story  in  plain  English,  and  should  be  taxed  accordingly.  A 
study  in  morbid  paychology  ehouldyield  more  bo  the  natloual  treasury  thuk 
ftsimple,  old-fashloDcd  love  story.  Aline  also  might  well  bo  drawn  be- 
Mroen  work  of  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic  schools. 

The  producers  themselves.  It  properly  approached,  might  throw  some 
UghLoD  the  problem  of  valuatioDs,  Surely  the  asaeswora  might  expect  some 
naeful  suggestions  from  such  a  busincBs-iike  contributor  tothemagaxlnesas 
the  person  who  has  been  using  letter-paper  witb  the  protessional  heading; 
"BeligiouB  and  Secular  Song- Writing.    Orders  Promptly  Filled." 

These  are  matters  at  minor  detail,  with  which  Congress  la  competent  to 
dMd.  At  thorisk  of  appearing  presumptuous,  a  Icotling  clause  for  the  bill  which 
sballmake  taxation  upon  (alesa  fact  may,  by  way  of  suggestion,  be  given  : 

"Onand  after  July  1. 1883,  each  and  every  short  story  written  within  the  boun- 
daries Bod  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sabjoct  to  an  internal  revenue 
tax  i  sold  tai  to  be  collected  by  the  poatmaators  or  revenue  offlclalg  of  eocli  oongras- 
■lonal  district  as  tha  Board  of  Ckimmissloners  of  Fiction— established  as  herein  alae- 
wbereprovlded  for— shall  determine  ;  the  rates  of  said  tax  to  full  hetncea  lOnodlS 
cents  per  1,000  words,  the  muxiuuni  rate  belus  applicable  to  the  most  difficult  dialect, 
tbo  piintinnm  to  composiUoDS  by  persoiu  tiDdor  eixteon  years  ot  age." 

It  Is  cottfidentJy  believed  that  these  provisions  would  be  for  the  public 
good.  By  their  meana  government  could  impose  a  salutary  check  upon  the 
production  of  inferior  fiction,  protect  the  [leople  from  the  effects  ot  over-ln- 
dnlgence,  and  reap  a  rich  liarveat  from  a  flourishing,  growing  industry. 

On  broad  economic  grounds  the  scheme  is  upheld  by  the  famous  dictum 
of  Adam  Smith :  "■  Every  tax  ought  to  lie  levied  at  the  time,  or  In  the  manner. 
In  which  tt  la  most  likely  to  beconvenieiit  for  tlie  contributor  to  pay  It."  This 
stAtement  convinces  one  ot  the  Kreat  econunil-t's  torv  know  ledge  of  our  day. 
That  very  word  contribvlor  Is  prophcric  ot  the  uiaiciulne  ago.  In  the  fresh 
Hnuh  ot  aatliorship  tbe  writer  hands  the  proper  oOlcial  the  small  sum  to  be 
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R«crded  against  hla  name  u  n  Producer  ot  Short  Stories.    Whan  Is  It  raa«* 
Ukelf  t«be  oanveuIciit^iuiTi  a pleaourc— (orhlm  tops; Ills  Uwl 

Tbe  cooatituLlanaUljr  at  the  tax  Is  bejond  qiiuatloo,  I'ahnectt  aod  wbla 
fce7  ealabllBb  ample  pn'CMient.  Indeed,  bo  much  la  to  tw  iuL)d  iti  turot  ot 
tbl»  new  form  olrDTenue  Hiid  so  little  Bgainst  It,  that  tbu  plnu  IsvamcaUj 
commeiided  to  tbe  con^lderutlon  of  CongroM  earl;  in  itn  next  sefinbiD. 

M.  A.  UE  VToLBB  Itow^K,  Jn. 


BISMAKCK  AND  THE  EMPEROR. 

PREFACINO  snyjiwlgmeat  that  maybe  suggested  under  the  hcadlnc  of 
thla  article  b;  the  statement  that  noane  at  so  greal  a  distance,  and  not  Idud»- 
diatelj  connected  with  tbe  Court  aX.  Uertin,  can  know  the  (acts  ot  the  a 
Is  neverthetcsa  possible  And  interesting  to  consider  from  pas!  observtd  lac 
what  bearing  the  action  of  Prince  Bismarcb,  inoroat  o(  the  ReicbsUgln  U 
coming  Beosiou,  maj  have  on  German  politics  in  the  next  yenn.  The  Hhualto 
ia  a  most  singular  one.  An^ed  Prime  Miniat«r,  meriting  all  the  glar;  b' 
country  can  give  him,  is  In  oppoalUon  not  to  the  govtv^ltiuul,  hut  tc 
peror— possibly  with  right  on  bis  side.  While  the  Emperor,  who  has  hla  o' 
life  to  lead  and  his  own  Tlens  to  Htoud  hy,  haa  perhaps  as  Diiicfa  right  OB  It 
aide.  Tbe  Minister  is  too  powerful  io  be  allowed  to  speaJt  hla  mini 
tieely,  and  too  great  to  be  forcibly  Hllcnced. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  briefly  the  eventi^  that  have  led  np  U 
present  peculinr  situation.    On  the  last  day  ot  December,  IH88,  Prlncv  B 
marck,  then  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.  Foreign  MIoiaMr,  and  P 
dent  of  the  Prussian  MlaUtry,  received  a  letter  from  Kmperor  William  t! 
The  yanng  monarch,  deploring  the  death  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  c 
gratulat«d  himself  on  still  havlDg  by  him  the  Iron  Prince,     *'  Prom  tli*bc 
torn  of  his  heart  ~  he  desired  tbe  Chitncollor'*  heiiltli  arid  happlnam.  anil  h 
"prayed  Heaven  that  be  might  loiif-lw  pernillted  to  work  with  him  lOr  Uw 
welfare  and  greatacaa  of  the  Fatherland." 

Through  tbe  year  li^  itbecam^evldontthut  tbeChatici'llorMid  tbeBn- 
perorhadadilBcalttoskbeforethem.  Both  wercstrong-wllled.  theBmpattr 
quite  aa  stroDg-wllled  as  the  Chancellor.  One  was  aevonty  yeanot  ana, 
hill  of  experience  and  with  nearly  half  a  century  ot  history  behind  bEni, 
whleh  he  had  practically  mode;  tbo  other  was  acaresljr  thirty  and  witli 
nothing  behind  blm  to  show  what  qualities  he  hod.  One  hod  tha  cxpMiMM 
and  ability  to  form  policies  of  govemmeiit  and  the  other  had  tbn  anttiarity 
to  enforce  them.  Two  such  men  could  uot  work  together,  il  they  beUdtwl 
In  opposite  policies. 

Xi  tbe  year  |)asaed  the  Emperor  showed  his  detormloatlon  to  takeai 
port  In  tbe  conduct  of  affairs.    lie  dealt  directly  with  Soeiallstlc  qneetk 
showed  a  desire  to  oxamiuo  Into  the  Labor  troubli»,  and  lavored  •  poUe 
otherwise  at  Tvianeo  with  thatol  hla  Chancellor.    Fnrtbermare,  hodUajd 
proved  of  Binmarck's  penieciitton  of  t>r.  (iGlTcken,  and  otrongly  9 
when  he  heard  of  the  Cliancellar'H  plan  to  win  orur  the   tTItt; 
with  the  restoration  of  the  Diiko  of  Ouml>crland  ond  tbo  Gu) 
Klniilor  Incideuts,  that  came  to  light  from  time  to  time  durlnitfl 
showed  a  delarailnatlon  on  the  (larr  of  the  Emperor  to  treat  his  0~ 
more  a*  the  pre«ldeiit  of  hit  Coond}  ot  Mlnlsttfrs  Mmo  as  a  i*rlnu>  MImW; 
He  even  Issued  orilen  imd  received  reports  directly  to  and  from  inliiisteta  la 
charge  of  the  dlffurent  dnparlmwitH,  wlUiout  conanltInK  bU 
«U  oi  which  In  Bismarck's  opinion  Bhoold  Iu>t«  pooMd  thn^iich  hi»  b 


myrts  syo  commests. 
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at  kvttjiiii  two daT«:  anil.  UmBifirteenmODthsfn 
at  whi«b  Uw  KmpEror's  [etur  ofcaosrmtnUtiaa  wasiUspalcliMl  U 
tbe  UtUr'a  RSiK&aticMi  mu  accepted,  eren  courted. 

^  BBU-manliaKliip  vr»A  oOeied  to  the  Priac«,  n-hlt^h  he  aiveptad.  and  a 
eoaUnaaDC«of  tbeemolitmeDia  of  bis  offices,  and  the  title  oF  Duke  of  I^acti- 
bntK,  both  o(  wUch  he  nafoMd.  In  the  stune  moath.  March.  1^90,  the  Bia~ 
puor,  U  a  banqiMt  at  tbe  Frorincial  Diet-  of  BrAodenboix.  said  thai  any 
DIM  who  iraatd  belp  him  in  hia  work  he  would  welmme  huutily,  but  aoj- 
ona  wb«  opp""*^  '■'">  ''^  would  ccrsrhi>Mir(rm,  which  might  be  Tulgarljr  bat 
Ut«r»ltj  tranalated.  "smash  ta  pieces."  and  the  infereuce  wu  dear. 

After  Blxmarck's  retiremeot  to  FriedricbsrQbe  certain  Joaroals  took  up 
hlacaaae.  the  Jtamburger  Narhrichim  and  the  ^unchene  AUgemeint Zei- 
tmtff.  Tbaogh  tbcaejonmaU  werei^nerall;  accepMd  as  Biscuarck'B  oigwia. 
It  la  onlT  certain  that  occAsional  articles  have  bceu  printed  diracUr  U  bb 
rvqoest.  These  papers  diaapproved  of  tbe  new  gofemment's  pollcj  towards 
BoBsIa,  of  the  lonnsaBed  friendliness  towards  Eoglaad.andot  tbeconcewlooa 
nude  to  her  in  Africa.  Meantime  tbe  Gmperor  tvferred  to  these  ntlacka  In 
Ilia  speeches  and  threateuud  tbe  source  from  wbicb  thej  came.  If  tbei  were 
contlnDad.  Biamnrck  on  bis  side  must  have  beun  notified  by  tbe  Court  at 
Bcrtln  that  his  attocka  did  not  please  the  high  authorltj  there,  for  ba  threw 
out  inteiencea  that  he  wa^  not  to  be  bridled  simply  liecause  he  was  oat  of 
power.  He  said,  for  example,  to  a  deputation  of  Berlinera.  who  came  to 
bim  al  Friedricbsrube  ou  tbe  ISd  of  Juue.  ItOO.  that  he  Celt  like  a  mau  who 
had  left  the  stogd  and  sfitne  luto  tlie  pit :  but  that,  nevertheless,  a  pit  ticket 
emitted  httn  to  tha  privilege  oC  applauding  or  hissing  aa  he  desired,  so  long 
aa  ho  did  not  whistle  shrlllj.  Ue  said  that  he  was  oat  of  office,  but  could 
not  be  deprived  of  his  intellect,  and  would  not  submit  to  dictation. 

Hallwsgrew  worse  asUmewentou,  andltt  thewlnterof  IBM)  the  Em- 
peror aecnwd  t*  go  out  ot  his  way  to  show  bis  disfavor  of  the  ei.Cbanceltor. 
Uoltke  woa  showered  with  houors  at  the  latter's  expense,  and  the  play  of 
*■  Der  Neue  Ilerr"  offered  another  opportunity  for  the  Euipuror  to  nhow  hia 
dlspleaaore.  Herr  (Vildaiibruch  wrote  the  ploy  wherein  the  Great  Elertur. 
of  bistorle  memory,  is  represented  as  discharging  his  sometime  valuable 
minister  who  bad  turned  against  him.  When  thn  play  was  set  ou  the  stage, 
William  IL  made  corrections  In  It  and  attended  performances  night  after 
nlght-AlI  of  wbicb  could  have  reference  only  Ut  the  incident  at  hand. 

Bismarck's  reputed  interviews  bccsitie  more  caustic  and  unguarded,  and 

me  of  them  ha  called  theKmporor  "  D«r  J-unga  Hann."  Thlscroat^d  con- 
Biderable  oommotloa  among  tbe  Joumats,  aud  the  retired  CbancvUor  prob- 
ably racclvcdanotherlnliiiiatian  from  the  Court  that  he  had  committed  an 
But  U  la  a  dilBcult  matter  to  turrorlxo  one  who  novel  knew  what  It 
la  to  feel  fear. 

In  April,  UBl,  Blsmarik  was  persuaded  to  run  as  a  eaiidldat«  ot  the  Ifa- 
Uonal-Lilieral  party  for  tbe  Reiohalog  from  tbe  cooatUuency  of  Geoste* 
milndc  ne  falkd  to  secure  a  majority  ou  the  lli^t  ballot,  but  on  the  second 
hu  niceivcd  lO^ilU  voles  to  CSUO  for  bis  opponent.  He  did  not  (inter  the 
ReidistJM;  Isst  year,  on  the  ground  that  his  health  woubl  not  admit  of  it,  but 
be  aald  that  he  should  du  so  in  the  camlng  sosslou. 
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Flnatly,  Dotice  appeared  In  the  JonriuJs  tbat  the  tiuuTl>geotC0VDtHar> 
bert  Bismarck  !□  Vienna,  in  Jane,  would  be  att^ndod  bf  iMe  cx-Cboncetloc. 
Before  the  brldaJ  party  started  ofQcial  noilce  bad  bven  aunt  to  tb«  <ier- 
man  Ambassador  at  Vienna  not  to  attend  tbe  wedding  or  lakv  olDcIl 
cognizance  of  the  presence  of  Bianaarck  in  the  city.  A  eltnlLir  irqnoBt  tta  tt 
Biamarck  was  also  sent  to  tbe  Anatrioji  Court. 

In  June  Ibe  party  started  from  Frledrlchariibe,  imH  uli  aloDK  tbe  raatt 
tbe  Journey  resembled  the  voyage  of  a  conqueror.     It  waa 
takable   elgn   of  the  preterence^-at   least   of   n  portion   of   tbe   Oennfl 
nation— For    the   fallen   Chancellor   over   tbe    Emperor,      Staliona    ' 
crowded  with  deputations,  speeobes  were  made,  and  Bismarck  replied. 
Vienna  the  Russian  Ambassador  was  tbe  only  diplomat  of  high  stAndla 
present  at  tbe  wedding.    Immediately  afterwards,  before  IravinK  tbo  fin 
the  Prince  bad  an  intorview  with  the  editor  of  a  Liberal  Joumal.  Id  which  8 
said  that  while  Cbancellor  be  hod  kept  the  pursonal  friendship  of  the  Cial 
that  tile  Caar  bad  told  him  that  he  trusted  him  Implicitly,  and  Biatuaickbi 
replied  that  be  was  certain  to  remnln  miuister  for  lite ;  that  with  tho  " 
era,"  however,  begun  at  bis  retirement,  tbe  friendly  relatSons  with  Ruu 
had  become  strained.    And  he  gave  out  a  hint  that  Germany's  poallion  IJ 
regard  to  Russia  was  f^reatly  weakened  by  tbe  appoinrment  of  Caprlvl 
These  utterances  nti«  followed  on  the  last  of  July  by  a  palrioUe  B(i«ecli  M 
KiBsIngen  from  Bismarck  to  the  Soath  Germans.    Those  again  created  un- 
limited comment. 

The  government  faae  at  last  seen  the  wisdom  of  reinalnlaa  qaiet,  but 
how  long  this  silence  will  bo  maintained  cannot  be  told.  Caprlvi  up  U>  llio 
present  has  only  answered  the  Vienna  interview  by  publishing  tbo  tiol«  s«Bt 
to  the  powers  in  May,  isyo,  notifyinfc  tbem  that  Bismarck's  uttsranctti  did 
not  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Foreign  Otflce.  

The  situation  stands,  therefore,  in  some  snch  pasltioa  oa  tbta,  and  t 
Reichstag  opens  at  tbe  end  of  October:  Will  Blsman^k  enter  the  Unrm 
parliament  and  lead  the  oppositioa  1  Tbe  situation  la  further  compUI^at4l 
because  on  tbe  appointment  of  Caprivi  it  beouno  patent  to  the  world  that  Sj 
was  only  a  flgure-bead.  and  that  the  Emperor  was  bis  own  Prime  Mlniata 
If  a  minister  commits  an  error  be  con  retire,  and  one  of  tJie  oppoeitlaa  takl 
his  place.  But  an  Emperor,  when  he  makes  n  luiatako,  cannot  rvtlre,  t 
standsfartherest  of  bis  lifeaecused.  Anil  tor  the  Biaperor  William  t«  b 
come  bis  own  minister  Is  of  llaeUa  iin>atrlBk.  The  young  ruler  hoaahandtd 
tlmesstated  bis  beliefs  withacourage  that  every  cmemOBtodmiiv,  and  t' 
bare  fact  that  he  cannot  change  them  makes  bis  position  a  duutily  di 
one,  when  It  Is  added  to  tlie  opposjlion  of  the  greal«i)t  slateaman  In  B 
eostrongeven  In  retirement.  Tbo  Imperial  throne  hoa  been  In  exlSMnos  WM 
short  a  time  M  liear  up  uud>-r  too  uiurh  opposilJnn. 

On  thv  other  hand,  to  bring-  auch  a  magnificent  nun  aa  Btamarek 
Into  the  courts  of  tbe  coantry  he  has  blmsotf  created  would  b«  a  dtUbmll 
thing  tor  even  an  Empvror  to  do. 

It  is  prohalile  that  Bismarck  will  not  enter  tbo  Rclchivtag,  bocaoM  be 
has  so  utten  dlacegarded  Its  rules  ihat  It  might  nntansle  liim  in  I(a  meabca 
out  ot  revenge ;  but  It  ho  doea.  and  It  he  succeeds  in  pnltlns  the  BmporDr'a 
policy  In  a  mlnorityt  there  l>  ratv  to.be  a  iloadlock,  Tlia  Kniperor  b«a 
shown  blniBolt  not  Uie  one  to  ylet4.  And  yet.  Id  tbo  event  auginted,  tbe 
coontry  wonld  stand  agalnathlm. 

JOdKTEl  llAHBURt  a«4«» 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1892. 

BY  THE   HON.    JAMES   G.    BLAINE. 


The  lack  of  excitement  and  of  active  interest  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1892  is  a  feature  common  to  both  parties.  For 
a  period  of  more  than  three  months  after  the  nominations  were 
made^  the  country  gave  no  intimation  of  any  special  concern  in 
the  result  Possibly  this  may  indicate  that  henceforth  Presiden- 
tial elections  will  attract  less  absorbing  attention  than  heretofore  ; 
that  as  the  people  grow  more  numerous  they  grow  less  partisan  ; 
and  that  all  political  elections  seem  of  less  moment  to  a  Republic 
of  sixty-five  millions,  engaged  in  business  transactions  of  immense 
magnitude,  than  to  a  Republic  of  twenty  millions,  whose  financial 
affairs  bore  not  even  a  proportionate  value  to  those  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  to-day.  The  elder  Harrison's  campaign  took  place  in  a 
nation  of  seventeen  millions  of  people.  Every  man  in  the  coun- 
try, nearly  every  woman,  it  may  almost  be  said  every  child,  was 
engaged  for  months  in  watching  its  progress  and  shaping  its 
result.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  campaign  of  the  younger 
Harrison  to  enlist  the  same  degree  of  popular  attention,  and  it 
would  be  a  serious  interference  with  the  business  of  the  country 
if  it  were  possible.  Vast  commercial  and  financial  operations 
supremely  interest  so  many  men  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  give  no  more  attention  to  an  election  than  simply 
to  vote,  and  even  this  patriotic  duty  is  too  often  neglected. 
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An  equally  noticeable  change  is  in  the  length  of  the  letters  of 
acceptance^  and  the  freedom  with  which  the  respectiye  candi- 
dates address  public  meetings  and  write  letters  on  questions  of 
interest  that  may  arise  during  the  canvass.  Mr.  Clay's  letter  ac- 
cepting the  Baltimore  nomination,  an  affair  of  great  moment, 
was  comprised  in  a  few  lines,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  belonged 
rather  to  the  modern  than  to  the  ancient  period  of  the  Republic, 
followed  Mr.  Clay's  example,  his  whole  expression  of  views  being 
confined  to  a  short  paragraph.  A  strong  warning  against  the 
writing  of  intermediate  letters  was  found  in  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Clay  lost  his  election  by  frankly  expressing  his  views  on  a  ques- 
tion pending  in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  too  shrewd  to 
write  a  letter  between  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination  and  the 
election.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  all  this  has 
changed.  Speeches  are  made  and  letters  are  written  freely  by  the 
Presidential  nominees  during  the  canvass,  and  the  people  become 
acquainted  with  the  candidate's  belief  on  every  question  that 
arises. 

President  Harrison  has  written  a  letter  of  acceptance  which 
touches  every  point  at  issue.  The  letter  is  of  unwonted  length, 
but  it  makes  a  full  exposition  of  every  principle  to  which  the 
Republican  party  is  in  anywise  committed,  with  no  attempt  to 
withhold  or  conceal  anything  for  which  the  Republican  party 
may  be  justly  held  responsible,  and  with  a  fair  review  of  the 
questions  presented  by  the  Democratic  party.  Every  voter  can 
read  for  himself,  and  decide  for  himself  upon  the  issues  in  ad- 
vocacy of  which  the  Republican  party  goes  before  the  country. 
Perhaps  none  of  the  President's  predecessors  have  made  so  ex- 
haustive, and  none  a  more  clear,  presentation  of  the  questions 
involved.  Marked  by  his  well-known  cogency  of  expression,  no 
further  condensation  could  be  made  without  the  sacrifice  of 
clearness. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  President  places  his  own 
explanation  of  party  principles  against  the  resolutions  of  the  con- 
vention— commonly  called  the  platform  ;  and  it  is  not  less  ob- 
servable that  the  resolutions  of  a  convention  have  come  to  signify 
little  in  determining  the  position  of  President  or  party.  Formerly 
the  platform  was  of  first  importance.  Diligent  attention  was 
given,  not  only  to  every  position  advanced,  but  to  the  phrase  in 
which  it  was  expressed.     The  Presidential  candidate  was  lieid 
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closely  to  the  test,  and  he  made  no  incurBiona  beyond  it.  Now 
the  position  of  the  candidate,  aa  defined  by  himself,  is  of  far  more 
weight  with  the  voters,  and  the  letter  of  acceptance  has  come  to 
he  the  legitimate  creed  of  the  party.  Notorionaly,  little  heed  is 
given  to  an  exposition  of  principloa  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, and  leas  heed  is  given  to  resolutions  when  submitted  to  the 
Convention  at  large.  This  springs  naturally  from  the  fact  that 
great  haste  characterizes  the  prepuirtttion  of  the  platform,  and  if 
one  man  of  the  committee  has  any  political  hobby  that  he  wishes 
to  incorporate,  he  has  little  trouble,  from  the  general  iuatten- 
tion  of  the  members,  in  oompitasing  his  end.  Conventions  often 
embody  issues  which  are  impracticuhle,  and  occasionally  some  that 
are  mischievous  and  embarrassing. 

Whether  this  mode  of  a  full  confession  of  faith  is  better  than 

J  the  brief  style  of  earlier  Presidential  nominees,  it  is  not  necessary 

■to  determine.     Probably  it  will  be  decided  in  each  case  by  the 

BtopicB  on  which  the  candidate  desires  to  communicate  his  views. 

fit  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  first  election,  had  attempted  to  be  as  frank 

nd  explicit  upon  the  delicate  and  dangerous  questions  then  be- 

■fore  the  public  us  later  Presidential  candidates  have  been,  and 

Wto  add   to  the  platform   an  exposition  of  his   own,  he   might 

IwTe  involved  himself  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  have  lost  his 

pleotion  by  the  very  difficulty  of  expressing  with  advantageous 

ivity  llie  position  which  the  Republican  party  occupied.     His 

letter  of  accuplnnce  waa  short,  but  it  said  alt  that  was  safe  to  say  : 

"  Springfield,  111.,  Juno  23,  ISflO. 

'*  Sir  :  I  afcept  the  Dominfttlon  tendered  me  bj  the  convcDtion  over 

Whlcli  jou  presided,  of  which  t  am  formally  apprised  id  a  ietler  of  jourselt 

and  otheis,  acllo^  aa  a  commlMee  of  the  convention  tor  that  purpose.    The 

declaration  of  principles  wliicb  accompaniea  youi  letter  meets  my  approval, 

..  ftnditBhallbeniycarenot  to  violate  it  or  disregard  it  in  aoy  part.  Imploring 

Ltbe  assistance  of  Dlvlue  Providence,  aad  with  due  rojiard  t<i  the  views  and 

■(eollngs  of  all  who  were  represented  in  the  convention,  to  the  rights  of  all  the 

BStalea  and  Territories  and  people  of  the  nation,  to  tbe  luviotablitty  of  the 

'  CoDStltulion,  and  the  perpetual  uoion,  prosperitx,  and  harmony  of  all.  1  am 

most  happy  to  coiiparate  for  the  practical  success  of  the  prlncipleti  declared 

b;  tbe  convention. 

''  Your  obliged  friend  and  fcUow-citlzcQ. 
"Hon.  Geobob  Asbucn.  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Ex-President  Cleveland's  letter  of  acceptance  is  not  so  long  as 
president  Harrison's,  but  it  is  more  distinguished  for  differing 
^rom  the  platform  of  hie  party.     It  differs  not  simply  in  point  of 
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explicitness  and  detail^  but  in  substance  of  doctrine.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  made  the  platform  upon  which  he  is  now  before 
the  people,  ^he  important  issue  of  the  Tariff  has  undergone 
some  singular  changes  in  the  Democratic  party  in  this  canyass. 
A  rather  long  resolution  on  the  tariff^  which  deidt  largely  in  ar- 
gument and  was  mild  in  its  conclusions^  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. The  distinguished  chairman  of  that  committee  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  and  it  was  presumed  that  the 
resolutions  contained  the  views  of  Mr.  Cleveland  himself.  But 
no  sooner  were  they  reported  in  convention  than  they  met  with 
decided  opposition,  and  a  substitute  was  adopted  of  the  most 
radical  type,  approaching  more  nearly  to  Free  Trade  than  any 
Democratic  National  Convention  had  hitherto  ventured. 

ThTsT^solufion"  wa8"^vIJently  received  with  disfavor  by  a 
majority  of  the  country, — by  all  Republicans  and  by  that  num- 
erous class  who,  though  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  protection, 
adhere  to  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Cleveland,  when  he  met 
the  representatives  of  his  party  at  a  large  mass-meeting  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  official  notice  of 
his  nomination,  made  a  response  which  showed  plainly  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Convention  did  not  meet  his  views  at  that  time. 
This  conclusion  he  has  made  more  emphatic  by  his  letter  of 
acceptance,  an  extract  from  which  will  be  instructive  : 


\  '*  Tariff  reform  is  still  our  purpose.    Though  we  oppose  the  theory  that 

^  tariff  laws  may  be  passed  haviug  for  their  object  the  granting  of  discriminat 

ing  and  unfair  governmental  aid  to  private  ventures,  we  wage  iRreHer- 
minating  war  against  any  American  Interests.  We  believe  a  readjust- 
ment can  be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  profess 
without  disaster  or  demolition.  We  believe  that  the  advantages  of  freer  raw 
material  should  be  accorded  to  our  manufacturers,  and  we  contemplate  a 
fair  and  careful  distribution  of  necessary  tariff  burdens,  rather  than  the 
precipitation  of  free  trade. 

'*  We  anticipate  with  calmness  the  misrepresentation  of  oar  motives 
and  purposes,  instigated  by  a  selfishness  which  seeks  to  hold  in  aiire- 
lenting  grasp  its  unfair  advantages  under  the  present  tariff  laws.  We  will 
rely  upon  the  intelligence  of  our  fellow  countrymen  to  reject  the  eharge 
that  a  party  comprising  a  majority  of  our  people  is  planning  the  deatmetloii 
or  iiOnry  of  American  interests ;  and  we  know  they  cannot  be  frightened  by 
the  spectre  of  impossible  free  trade.** 

^^  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  gentleman  who  alarmed  the 

whole  country,  or  at  least  the  Protection  part  of  it,  by  his  meisage 
of  1887,  could  have  spoken  so  moderately  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Tariff,  flye  years  later.  It  soundB  like  an  old  Whig  letter  of  mild 
Protection  at  a  time  when  that  party  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Democracy  that  to  assume  advanced  ground  was  to  court  defeat. 
It  eyinces  a  most  gratifying  advance  in  political  science.  But 
whether  Mr.  Cleveland  will  gain  more  by  this  advance  of  position 
than  he  will  lose  by  the  charge  of  political  inconsistency  sure  to 
attend  it,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  Change  of  front  in 
presence  of  the  enemy  is  a  dangerous  movement  in  political  as 
well  as  in  military  tactics.  Mr.  Cleveland  counts  certainly  upon 
the  continued  support  of  the  Free-Trade  contingent  of  New  York, 
and  upon  the  large  element  of  the  same  mode  of  thinking  which 
has  always  existed  in_the  West  and  Southwest.  Neither  of  these 
classes,  he  rightly  assumes,  can  be  driven  to  join  the  Republicans, 
who  take  more  decisive  ground  than  Mr.  Cleveland.  But  by  his 
changed  position  he  aims  to  bring  to  his  hearty  support  many 
thousands  of  voters  who  are  to-day  opponents  of  the  Free-Trade 
platform  of  his  party. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Cleveland  made  such  decisive  inodifications 
in  the  Free-Trade  resolutions  of  the  Convention  is  a  great  tribute 
on  his  part  to  the  essential  strength  and  popularity  of  Protective 
duties.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  apparently 
conlrms  it,  that  three-fourths  of  the  country  believe  in  Protec- 
tion in  some  form,  and  are  radically  hostile  to  venturing  upon  a 
policy  that  aims  at  Free  Trade. 

In  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  currency,  while  attempting 
to  make  a  comprehensive  statement,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  evidently 
fallen  into  error.     It  may  be  quoted: 

'*  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  people's  currency,  na/uma2  or 
State,  whether  gold,  silver  or  paper,  it  shoald  be  so  regulated  and  guarded 
by  governmental  action,  or  by  wise  and  careful  laws,  that  no  one  can  be  de- 
laded  as  to  the  certainty  and  stability  of  its  valae.** 

If  in  this  statement  he  contemplates  the  possibility  of  the 
currency  being  of  a  State  issue,  how  can  it  be  "  regulated  and 
guarded  by  governmental  action  ?  "  How  will  that  comport  with 
the  independence  claimed  for  the  States  by  the  Democratic  creed? 
And  if  it  is  to  be  regulated  and  guarded  by  governmental  action, 
what  need  of  the  State  having  any  participation  in  the  issue  of 
currency  ?  If  we  repeal  the  ten  per  cent,  tax,  according  to  the 
Democratic  platform,  the  States  have  the  right  to  issue  circulat- 
ing notes  immediately,  under  whatever  regulations  their  legisla- 
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tares  may  prescribe.  Bat  the  language  of  Mr.  Cleveland  implies 
that  they  are  to  be  prevented  the  full  liberty  of  issu^  ;  that  they 
are  to  be  restrained  by  "  laws  *' — "  regulated  and  guarded  by 
governmental  action. '^  When  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  was  enacted, 
daring  the  war^  to  prevent  the  States  from  issaing  oarrency,  it 
was  held  by  Secretary  Chase^  and  generally  concurred  in  by  pub- 
lic men  of  both  parties^  that  there  was  no  other  way  of  restrain- 
ing the  States  from  the  power  of  issue.  It  will  be  observed  that 
we  do  not  directly  restrain  them.  We  only  levy  a  tax  which 
makes  State  issaes  unprofitable.  The  power  to  tax  is  said  to  be 
the  power  to  destroy,  and  we  here  use  it  to  that  very  end«  If  the 
government  possesses  the  power  of  "  regulating  and  guarding  it 
by  governmental  action/'  the  States  could  have  been  controlled 
without  levying  the  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  circulation.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Cleveland  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the  repeal  clause,  and  adds 
a  provision  designed  to  take  the  evil  out  of  it,  when  it  is  all  the 
while  impossible  to  make  that  provision  effective.  He  is  self- 
deceived  and,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  deceives  others. 

The  truth  is  that  some  of  the  Southern  States  are  bent  on 
issuing  currency,  and  this  clause  of  the  Democratic  platform  was 
to  enable  them  to  do  it.  If  there  be  any  clause  entirely  mis- 
chievous, any  one  with  power  to  do  immense  harm  and  to  do  no 
good  to  the  country,  it  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  on  the  ten  per  cent.  tax.  We  cannot  be 
mistaken  in  saying  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would  have  strengthened 
himself  by  an  absolute  negation  of  his  party  convention's  action. 
But  he  has  sought  to  give  a  gentle  assent  and  to  forestall  harm  by 
accompanying  it  with  judicious  checks  which  cannot  be  enforced. 
The  whole  mischief  lies  untouched  and  unchecked  if  the  tax  be 
but  repealed. 

A  somewhat  amusing  conclusion  of  Democratic  accusations 
has  happened  in  the  matter  of  National  expenditures.  In  the 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  the  total  expenditures  were 
nearly  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  one  is  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  cause  was  the  most  potent  in  the  elections  of 
that  autumn,  the  ^^  Billion-dollar  Congress,''  or  the  McKinley 
tariff.  Five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  was  a  very  high  sound* 
ing  sum  to  harp  on  for  the  expenditure  of  a  single  year ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  nation  is  immense  in  area  and  in 
population,  and  that  every  part  of  it  is  making  stringent  efforts  it 
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progress.  Progress  nieansa^dkional  njHionalabiiit;  and  additional 
nalioDal  expenditure,  and  the  aggregate  amoant  per  year  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  oatioa  ia  the  world.  While  the  Demo- 
crats vrere  yet  bloving  at  fail  not«  their  bugle  blasts  of  horror 
at  Kepnblican  eztraTaganco,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  nnder  Democratic  con- 
trol by  a  large  majority,  had  expended  more  than  five  bnndred 
illiona,  and  had  exceeded  the  appropriations  of  the  Republicans 
the  year  before. 

The  amonnt  we  contribnte  for  pensions  ia  larger  than  the 
ftmoimt  paid  by  any  of  the  European  nations  for  a  standing  army. 
Surely  the  binding  up  of  the  wounds  of  a  past  war  is  more  merci- 
ful and  honorable  work  than  preparing  the  country  for  a  new  one. 
Every  year  the  nation  grows  more  able  to  pay.  and  when  there  shall 
be  DO  pension  roll,  the  country  will  be  glad  to  remember  that  it  has 
expended  so  rast  a  sum  in  payment  of  an  honorable  obligation. 
Great  complatnthas  been  made  at  varions  times  of  the  amount  of 
money  paid  from  the  National  Treasury  for  fraudulent  pensions. 
It  cannot  be  possible  that  any  party  in  this  country  wishes  to 
shield  fraud,  and  the  gentlemen  who  complain  bo  loudly  should 
give  a  Ruise  of  proof  to  their  allegations  by  producing,  each  in  hia 
own  community,  at  least  one  pensioner  whose  name  ia  fraudu- 
lently on  the  roll. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1893 
^18  the  manner  in  which,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  all  other 
lues  have  been  put  out  of  sight  and  the  Force  Bill  alone  brought 
to  prominence.     The  author  of  this  policy  is  Mr.  Charles  A. 
lana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  his  zeal 
id  ability  that  such  a  result  should  have  been  achieved.     At  the 
inning  of  the  year  the  South,  in  many  of  the  States,  gaveevi- 
dence  of  such  a  break  in  party  lines,  such  hostility  to  the  free- 
trade  sentiments  of  the  Democracy,  that  there  was  good  ground 
for  believing  that  itssolidity  would  "be  broken,  and  that  the  Republi- 
can party  might  receive  tlio  electoral  votes  of  some  States  in  that 
section — notably  the  two  Virginias,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.    The 
continued   solidification   of  the  South,  if  such  a  result   oan  bo 
•ccomplished.  will  be  primarily  th«  work  of  Mr.  Dmm  alone.    An 
Id  Whig,  he  has  certain  convictions  on  the  tariff  ami  on  the  cnr- 
mcy  Uiat  render  it  diflioult,  If  not  imponsible,  for  him  to  givo 
irdial  snpport  to  the  Domooratio  party,  and  ha  has  declined, 
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with  the  powerf  al  aid  of  The  Sun,  to  make  any  other  iasne  than  ^ 

the  Force  Bill.    He  found  his  opportunity  for  urging  thia  polioy, 
in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Bepublican  National  Oonyention,  in 


these  words 

**  We  demand  that  every  citisen  of  the  United  States  thaU  be  allowad 
to  cast  one  free  and  unrestricted  baUot  in  aU  public  elections,  and  that  such 
baUot  shall  be  counted  and  returned  as  oast ;  that  such  laws  shall  be  en- 
acted and  enforced  as  wiU  secure  to  every  citisen,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  native 
or  foreign  born,  white  or  black,  this  sovereign  right,  g^uaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  the  free  and  honest  popular  ballot,  the  Just  and  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  laws  as  the  foundation  of  our  Bepublican  institutions,  and 
the  party  wiU  never  relax  its  efforts  until  the  integrity  of  the  ballot  and  the 
purity  of  elections  shaU  be  fuUy  guaranteed  and  protected  in  every  State." 

It  is  due  to  candor,  howeyer,  that  Mr.  Dana  should  state  that 
the  President,  in  his  exhaustiye  letter  of  acceptance,  while  not 
repudiating  the  principle  of  honesty  and  fairness  which  under- 
lies this  resolution,  takes  different  ground  from  that  maintained 
by  the  Bepublican  National  Oonvention.  It  will  be  observed  that 
President  Harrison,  after  reciting  the  unfair  practices  in  the 
South,  avers  that  the  Southern  States  themselves,  freely,  by  their 
own  action,  have  passed  laws  against  unfair  apportionments,  and 
that  he  looks  to  the  States  for  the  correction  of  all  that  is  com- 
plained of  in  the  matter  of  elections.  He  suggests  that  he  shall 
urge  upon  Congress  that  provision  be  made  *'  for  the  appointment 
of  a  non-partisan  commission  to  consider  the  subject  of  appor- 
tionments and  elections  in  their  relation  to  the  choice  of  Federal 
officers.  "  And  he  offers  to  urge  farther  upon  Congress  the  pass- 
•  age  of  a  law  which  will  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  non-partisan  Commission.  Greater  liberality  of 
action,  or  fairer-minded  treatment  of  a  question  surrounded  with 
the  gravest  difficulty,  could  not  be  found.  Mr.  Dana  should  at 
least,  with  his  usual  impartiality,  state  the  President's  position, 
and  should  agree  that  if  any  State  refuses  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  the  non-partisan  commission  appointed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  should  be  taken  as  an  exhibition  in  that  State  of 
a  disposition  to  deal  unfairly  with  this  great  question. 

There  is  no  subject  with  which  the  party  of  Free  Trade  strug- 
gles more  desperately  than  Reciprocity.  The  unerring  instinct  of 
self-preservation  seems  to  inspire  a  lively  resentment  against  the 
name,  and  a  truly  Darwinian  instinct  of  natural  selection  ap* 
pears  in  the  example  chosen  to  prove  its  inutility.    The  nanoweat 
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treaty  of  Beciprocity  that  was  negotiated  with  any  country  was 
with  BrasiL     It  is  a  country  in  which   time  is  especially  needed 
to  change  the  lines  of  commerce.      In  the  end^  Brazil  will  prob- 
ably show  as  good  results^   proportionally^  as  any  other  country. 
But  at  present  it  furnishes  the  least  field  for  Reciprocity  ;  there- 
fore our  Democratic  friends,  with  military  uniformity,  lead  up  to 
Brazil  to  prove  that  the  Beciprocity  policy  is  a  failure  I    With 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  they  never  summon  the  Lccwurd  and 
Windward  islands,  fifteen  in  number,   Jamaica  and  Barbadoes, 
to  bear  testimony.     Our  whole  dealing   with   those  islands  is  in 
agricultural  products,   and  the  aggregate  is  so  large  that  the 
islands  consider  themselves,   commercially,  almost  a  part  of  the 
United  States.    They  take  from  the  outside  world  as  much  as 
they  can  afFord,  and  for  agricultural   products  nearly  every  dol- 
lar that  is  expended  comes  to  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  in  the  island  of  Cuba  that  Reciprocity  has  done  the 
most ;  and  no  footfall  of  a  Democratic  campaigner  ever  disturbs 
the    silence  which  hangs  over  Cuba  when  Reciprocity  is  under 
censure.     No  Democratic  objector  asks  the  millers  of  tlie  country 
who  send  flour  to  Cuba,  what  have  been  the  results.    Statistics  in 
the  State  Department  show  that  for  the  first  half  of  1892  wo  sent 
337,000  barrels  of  flour  to  Cuba,  making  for  the  whole  year  674,- 
000  barrels.     During  the  same  period  of  1891  we  sent  only  14,000 
barrels,  or  an  average  for  the  year  of  28,000  barrels.     Consider- 
ing the  small  quantity  we  had  previously  sent,  and  that  the  duty 
was  $5.75  a  barrel,  amounting  to  nearly  the  value  of  the  flour  de- 
livered in  Cuba,  and  operating,  except  under  peculiar  conditions 
as  a  prohibition,  the  sagacity  of  Democratic  silence  must  bo  con- 
ceded I    A  trade  of  $4,000,000  in  flour,  where  wo  had  not  more 
than  $175,000,  is  not  a  bad  showing  for  the  first  year  of  Rec- 
iprocity. 

For  the  year  ending  August  31,  our  total  exports  to  Cuba 
were  $19,700,000,  and  for  the  same  period  the  preceding  year  they 
were  $11,900,000,  an  increase,  it  will  be  observed,  of  sixty-five 
per  cent.  Another  year  will  show  still  greater  gains.  This  large 
increase  of  exports  can  be  made  more  strikingly  significant  by  a 
presentation  of  facts  which  must  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 
it  is  due  entirely  to  Beciprocity.  An  examination  of  Treasury 
statistics  will  show  that  the  annual  amount  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Cuba  during  the  fifteen  years  from  1877  to  1891 
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did  not  greatly  vary  ;  and  the  average  for  the  whole  period  was 
$11,700,000  per  annum.  The  exports  for  1891  were  slightly  higher, 
therefore,  than  this  average.  The  increase  of  18,000,000  in  1892 
represents,  therefore,  not  only  a  gain  of  65  per  cent,  over  the  year 
1891,  but  a  gain  of  67  per  cent,  over  the  average  annual  amount 
of  exports  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  previous.  Moreover,  of  this 
gain  of  $8,000,000,  nearly  $4,000,000,  as  I  have  before  said,  were 
in  flour ;  and  nearly  $2,000,000  more  were  in  bacon,  pork,  and 
the  various  articles  which  are  classed  under  the  head  of  ''  pro- 
visions/' Three-fourths  of  the  increased  exports  to  Ouba  were, 
therefore,  the  products  of  the  farm.  The  same  is  true,  in  equal 
or  greater  ratio,  of  the  increase  caused  by  reciprocal  treaties 
with  the  islands  and  countries  of  America,  and  particularly  by 
the  treaties  made  with  European  countries. 

The  Democratic  party  earned  the  name  of  being  bad  neigh- 
bors, violators  of  the  Neutrality  laws  and  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  for  their  several  attempts  to  take  Cuba  by  force.  Let  me 
not  be  supposed  to  insinuate  that  the  Government,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Democratic  party,  compromised  its  good  faith ;  but  the 
attempts  upon  Cuba,  originating  in  the  Southern  States,  were 
justly  chargeable  with  being  Democratic  in  origin.  Republicans 
adopt  Reciprocity  as  a  more  excellent  way  to  capture  it.  We  do 
Cuba  great  good  by  the  lower  prices  at  which  commodities  are 
furnished  to  her  inhabitants  ;  we  do  ourselves  great  good  by  the 
jrofit  on  the  trade. 

It  was  said  by  William  Pitt,  in  1792,  that  he  had  reconquered 
the  States  by  their  increased  commerce  with  the  mother  country  ; 
that  within  eight  years  from  the  treaty  of  peace  the  republic  had 
given  more  commerce  to  Great  Britain,  and  exchanges  were 
larger  and  more  profitable,  than  when  George  III.  was  the  ruler  of 
America.  By  virtue  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty  (an  advantage 
which  England,  under  William  Pitt,  did  not  have  with  the  United 
States)  we  shall  conquer  by  commerce  far  better  than  by  force  of 
arms,  and  gradually  establish  such  mutual  interests  between Tluba 
and  this  country  that  commercially  the  two  countries  will  be  one. 
Already  Cuba  sends  ninety  percent,  of  its  products  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Reciprocity  treaty  is  the  first  attempt  we  havo 
seriously  or  successfully  made  to  equalize  the  trade  by  asking  Cuba 
to  take  from  us  the  larger  portion  of  what  she  consumes.  No 
Democratic  speaker  will  venture  to  give  these  statistics,  bat  im* 
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less  he  gives  them  he  cannot  give  the  trne  hisiory  of  Reciprocity, 
which  is  that  we  get  a  Talnable  consideration  for  what  would 
otherwise  have  gone  on  the  free  list  without  recompense  or  re- 
ward to  us. 

It  will  be  obsenred,  too,  that  we  are  attempting  to  increase  our 
tmde,  by  Beciprocity  treaties,  in  the  right  direction.  For  a  series 
of  years  our  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  largely  in 
our  favor.  But  we  have  annually  against  us  so  heavy  a  sum  in 
Spanish  America  as  to  outweigh  our  balance  elsewhere.  If  we 
can  in  any  degree  lessen  that  sum  we  shall  save  a  portion  of  our 
gold  coin  that  is  retained  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  from 
our  large  exports,  to  pay  drafts  from  Spanish  America  on  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  made  payable  in  London.  This  the  Demo- 
crats have  not  seemed  to  notice,  though  it  has  been  going  on  year 
after  year.  The  Beciprocity  policy  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
change.  Already  the  treaties  n^otiated  have  reduced  onr  ad- 
verse West  Indian  and  South  and  Central  American  balances  to 
an  appreciable  extent.  If  supported  and  encouraged.  Reciprocity 
will  be  the  means  of  greatly  lessening  what  has  so  long  been  an 
enormous  balance  against  us  in  Spanish  America. 

The  first  resolution  of  the  Democratic  platform  states  that 
'*the  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United 
States,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  do  re-affirm  their  al- 
legiance to  the  principles  of  the  party  as  formulated  by  Jefferson 
and  exemplified  by  the  long  and  illustrious  line  of  saccessors  in 
Democratic  leadership,  from  Madison  to  Cleveland/'  Democrats 
thus  seize  every  occasion  to  assume  that  modem  Democracy  was 
founded  by  Jefferson  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  that 
all  the  defeats  they  have  since  received  are  mere  interruptions  of 
the  century's  fiow  of  Jeffersonian  principles,  wliich  they  are  es- 
pecially deputed  to  uphold.  The  phantom  of  Jefferson  appears 
duly  in  every  Democratic  National  Convention,  in  every  platform 
adopted,  in  every  response  which  the  candidate  makes  to  his 
nomination. 

It  would  surprise  Jefferson,  if  he  could  once  more  appear  in 
the  fiesh,  to  learn  that  he  is  held  as  indorser  of  all  the  principles 
and  measures  advocated  by  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day.  It 
is  perhaps  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  argument 
on  the  subject,  but  the  Democracy  owes  no  little  of  its  success  to 
the  persistence  with  which  its  adherents  have  made  their  dis- 
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ciples  believe  this  pretension  throagh  all  the  mutations  of  their 
party.  It  was  equally  true,  it  must  be  supposed,  when  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, a  confirmed  Federalist,  was  the  President-elect  of  the 
Democracy ;  though  it  is  well  known  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's most  intense  dislike  was  the  Federal  party.  In  yain  is  it 
pointed  out  that  the  position  of  Jefferson  on  any  subject  was  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  the  Democratic  position  :  he  is  duly  quoted 
at  the  next  convention,  and  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  is  taken  to 
his  principles.  In  1801,  after  a  severe  contest,  Jefferson  came 
to  the  Presidency  as  the  founder  and  head  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  prefix  Democratic  was  sometimes,  though  seldom, 
used.  The  tenacity  with  which  Jefferson  held  to  the  Protective 
principle  was  only  proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the  country. 
His  action  in  1807,  when  he  declined  to  recommend  the  repeal  or 
alteration  of  the  revenue  law,  after  a  surplus  of  fourteen  millions 
had  been  accumulated,  puts  him  in  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who,  in  his  term  of  ofSce,  treated  the  surplus  accumu 
lated  as  the  sum  of  all  villanies. 

It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  look  over  the  platforms  of 
the  two  parties  and  see  how  much  alike  they  are  in  several  vital 
measures,  after  the  real  and  divisive  issues  have  been  stated.  In 
parallel  columns  they  read  :  that  the  Republicans  favor  bi-meial- 
lism  and  dollars  of  equal  value ;  that  the  Democrats  favor  bi- 
metallism and  dollars  of  equal  value  ;  both  parties  favor  a  navy, 
and  both  are  in  favor  of  building  the  Nicaragua  Canal ;  both  are 
y  opposed  to  trusts  and  demand  more  rigid  laws  against  them;  both 
are  in  favor  of  restricting  immigration  ;  both  are  hostile  to  Chi- 
nese immigration  ;  both  are  in  favor  of  public  education,  and 
both  are  hostile  to  any  attempt  at  union  of  Church  and  State ; 
both  are  in  favor  of  making  Congressional  provision  for  the  World's 
Fair  ;  both  are  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform  ;  both  are  in  favor  of 
admitting  the  territories  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  both  sym- 
pathize with  the  Russian  Jews ;  both  are  in  favor  of  granting 
pensions  ;  both  are  in  favor  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  ; 
both  would  avoid  entangling  alliances  in  our  foreign  policy.  Out 
of  this  long  platform  the  measures  on  which  the  parties  really 
difletjuce^t.he  Tariff,  Reciprocity,  the  tax  on  State  banks  and  the 
Force  Bill,  if  the  Force  Bill  can  be  regarded  aers  party  issBir 
when  so  large  a  number  of  the  Republican  party  do  not  favor  it. 

If  parties  would  aim  to  discover  and  define  those  subjeoto  on 
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which  there  is  m  Tital  difiefeoee  of  opuuon,  mud  would  oonfine 
diacoBsioD  to  thoee  nBoes,  it  would  not  ooij  ampHfr  the  contest 
and  be  m  wdcome  rdief  to  the  candidaleSy  Irat  woaM  also  gTvatly 
helpin  arrifingat  the  tantii,  which  is  the  nllimate  object  <^ 
popolar  diacnssion  and  popolar  election. 

Jamxs  G.  Buuxb, 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BT  PBOF.   H.   H.    BOTBSEK. 


The  Chicago  papers,  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Anarch- 
ists, complimented  the  Scandinavians  of  the  West  on  their  law- 
abiding  spirit,  and  the  counsel  for  the  accused  emphasixed  the 
compliment  by  requesting  that  no  Scandinavian  should  be  ac- 
cepted on  the  jury.  He  declared  his  intention  to  challenge  any 
talesman  of  Norse  blood  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  nativity. 
Although  this  man  probably  had  but  slight  acquaintance  with 
Norsemen,  the  instinct  which  bade  him  beware  of  them  was  a 
correct  one. 

There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  that  is  more  averse  to  violence, 
and  has  less  sympathy  with  Utopian  aspirations  than  the  people 
of  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  have  been  trained  to  industry, 
frugality  and  manly  self-reliance  by  the  free  institutions  and  the 
scant  resources  of  their  native  lands ;  and  the  moderation  and 
self-restraint  inherent  in  the  cool  blood  of  the  North  make  them 
constitutionally  inclined  to  trust  in  slow  aud  orderly  methods 
rather  than  swift  and  violent  ones.  They  come  here  with  no 
millennial  expectations,  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment;  but 
with  the  hope  of  gaining,  by  hard  and  unremitting  toil,  a  modest 
competency.  They  demand  less  of  life  than  continental  immi- 
grants of  the  corresponding  class,  and  they  usually,  for  this  very 
reason,  attain  more.  The  instinct  to  save  is  strong  in  the  major- 
ity of  them,  and  save  they  do,  when  their  neighbors,  of  lees  fru- 
gal habits,  are  running  behind.  The  poor  soil  of  the  old  land 
and  the  hardships  incident  upon  a  rough  climate,  have  accus- 
tomed them  to  a  struggle  for  existence  scarcely  less  severe  tliim 
that  of  the  Western  pioneer;  and  nnillnminated  by  any  hope  of 
improved  conditions  in  the  future.  The  qualities  of  perseveimnoe^ 
thrift,  and  a  sturdy  sense  of  independence  which   this  rtmgsle 
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iin  generntion  to  generation  liaa  developed  are  the  very  ones 
'hicU  rnuat  form  the  corner  stone  of  an  enduring  republic. 
It  is  therefore  u  fact  which  all  students  of  the  sociikl  problem 
ariaiag  from  immigration  have  remarked,  that  the  Suundiuavians 
adapt  themselves  with  great  ease  to  American  institiitious.  There 
is  no  other  cluss  of  immigrants  which  ia  eo  readily  assimilated, 
and  aasumos  so  iiuturaliy  American  cuatomsand  modes  of  thought. 
And  this  is  not  because  their  own  nutionality  is  devoid  of  strong 
characteristics,  but  because,  on  account  of  the  ancient  kinship 
id  subsequent  development,  they  havocertaiu  fundamental  traits 
common  with  uh,  and  are  therefore  less  in  need  of  adaptation. 
institutions  of  Norway  are  the  most  democratic  in  Europe, 
knd  those  of  Sweden,  though  less  liberal,  are  developing  in  the 
same  direction.  Both  Norsemen  and  Swedes  are  accustomed  to 
psrtioiptite  in  the  management  of  their  communal  aSaira,  and  to 
vote  (or  their  representative  in  the  national  parliament ;  and 
although  the  power  given  them  here  is  nominally  greater  than 
that  they  enjoyed  at  home,  it  is  virtually  less.  The  sense  of 
public  responsibility,  the  habit  of  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  a 
critical  attitude  towards  the  acta  of  government  are  nowhere  so 
geTierol  among  rich  and  poor  alike  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Botwithstauding  the  fact  that  the  suffrage  is  not  universal.  No 
great  effort  is  therefore  required,  on  the  part  of  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  immigrants,  to  transfer  their  natural  interest  in  public 
affairs  to  the  affairs  of  their  adopted  conntry,  which  now  must 
conoem  them  closely.  With  increasing  prosperity  comes  a  sense 
of  loyalty  to  the  flag,  and  a  disposition,  perhaps,  to  brag  in  the 
presence  of  later  arrivals.  To  be  an  old  settlor  ia  a  source  of 
pride  and  is  recognized  as  a  title  to  consideration.  A  large 
majority  of  the  old  settlers  participated  in  the  war,  and  naturally 
l^ared  in  the  sentiment  of  militant  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
nion  which  animated  the  Federal  army.  This  ia.  perhaps,  the 
ihief  reason  why  the  Scandinavian  element  in  the  United  States 
'Is  BO  overwhelmingly  Uepublican  ;  for  the  newly-arrived  immi- 
grant, having  no  comprehension  of  the  questions  dividing  Ameri- 
can parties,  ia  apt  to  accept  his  politics  from  the  respected  "  old 
settler"  and  veteran,  and  feels  safe,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  in 
roting  as  he  votes.  Thna  it  happens  that  the  war  feeling,  with 
Ito  attendant  hostility  to  the  South,  b  transmitted  to  those  to 
whom  the  war  ia  but  a  dim  traditioTi,  and  the  militant  politics  of 
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the  veteran  surviyes  amid    a  peacefal   generation  that  nerer 
smelled  powder. 

Another  weighty  reason  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Scandinayian  to 
the  Bepablican  party  is  their  hatred  of  the  Irish. 

I  have  heard  it  cited,  not  once  bat  a  hundred  times,  as  a  good 
reason  for  voting  the  Bepablican  ticket  that  the  Irish  were  all 
Democrats,  it  is  no  ase  to  contradict  this  assertion,  for  the  sen- 
timent that  Democracy  and  Irish  nationality  are  synonymons 
terms  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Scandinavian  agricultural  popula- 
tion that  it  will  require,  as  Sidney  Smith  says,  a  surgical  opeistion 
to  eradicate  it.  If,  however,  the  Bepublicans  should  succeed  in 
detaching  the  Irish  in  large  numbers  from  their  first  allegiance, 
they  must  be  prepared  for  a  large  defection  of  Scandinavian  voters 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The  Norseman  aad 
the  Celt  will,  I  fancy,  never  pull  together,  andean  scarcely  be  gath- 
ered into  one  political  fold.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  such  an 
irrational  race  feeling  should  predominate  over  the  interests  and 
obligations  of  American  citizenship,  but  such  is  nevertheless  the 
fact,  and  it  can  not  be  gainsaid.* 

I  have  so  far  presented  the  brighter  side  of  Scandinavian 
immigration.  That  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  as  a  race  possess 
the  virtues  which  I  have  attributed  to  them,  no  one  who  knows 
them  will  deny.  Their  national  vice,  at  home,  is  drunkenness, 
and  many  of  them  bring  lax  notions  and  habits  with  them  which 
wreck  their  careers,  and  while  they  continue  to  cumber  the  earth 
make  them  a  perpetual  burden  to  their  countrymen. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Norway,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  European 
country,  to  send  prodigal  sons,  who  have  ceased  to  be  pleasant 
company  even  for  the  swine,  to  the  United  States.  Young  men 
of  the  so-called  better  classes  who  have  squandered  their  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living,  and  contracted  habits  that  make  them 
impossible  as  members  of  any  civilized  society,  are  furnished  with 
a  ticket  to  New  York,  where  their  first  concern  is  to  beg  the 
price  of  a  ticket  to  Chicago  and  thence  perhaps  to  St.  Paul  or 

*It  If  ovrloos  to  note  in  this  connection  that  Tammany  Hall  enjort  a  notoriety  te 
Snrope  which  no  other  Amerloan  pelitloal  oncaniiatlon  oan  hoam.  Ittaheldvp 
oondnnally  tn  the  Scandinayiao  press  (of  oonterTaUire  tendendeel  as  a  wsmlBH 


example,  and  the  Ineritahle  resali  of  dnmooratic  soTemm^nt  It  waa  nndonhiad^ 
the  faot  that  Tammany  Hall  waa  Identified  with  the  Demooratio  partj  whl6h  naia 
me  cast  my  flr»t  Presidential  vote  for  the  Reimt>lloan  nominee  fOr  whom  i  had  hvl 


scant  admiration:  It  was  this  samn  dread  of  Tfnmany  which  made  me  ooattava  !• 
vote  the  Reuuhlloan  ticket  nnU  >  l%iO,slchoaf(h  I  heUered  in  lh<)  principles  of  ^«»  r 
oraHe  "'  '  -     .     .    .      _ 

I  have 

diftNMO  that  ha  wmainad  a  RapobUoan. 


M  tteuQoiioan  ucKe«  nnui  i5iv,iiiuioaf(n  i  Deuerea  in  tn*)  pnnoipies  or  »^  umm> 
puufdrm.  I  fancy  my  case  must  he  typical.  For  nf»arly  eyery  tBuaigiiait 
talked  with  on  the  sah^ect  confesses  to  a  simihtf  azpsrtanoib  owy  win  lbs 
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Minneapolia.  These  Ught-hearted  vagabonds  who  eeom  to  think 
that  their  fate  is  everybody's  concern  but  their  own,  have  usually 
a  very  Bupercilioua  notlou  of  America  and  its  sordid  money- 
worahlpping  inhabitants.  They  constitute  theinaelves,  after  » 
brief  and  condeacendiog  survey  of  our  social  life  and  institutions, 
correspondents  of  conservative  Jonrnala  of  Christiania,  Stock- 
holm and  Copenhagen,  and  without  having  seen  the  inside  of  c. 
single  American  home,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  saloon-keeper,  philo- 
sophize grandly  on  the  lack  of  refinement  in  our  manners,  the 
lock  of  virtue  and  doraeaticity  in  our  women,  the  lack  of  every 
redeeming  feature — except  that  of  industry  and  enterprise — in 
oar  whole  national  life.  With  the  innocence  of  a  new-comer 
they  read  and  believe  all  the  shocking  stories  of  infidelity 
and  crime  in  which  the  Sunday  papers  revel,  and  send  them  home 
as  bona  fide  studies  of  American  domestic  manners.  The  more 
ludicrously  exaggerated  and  mendacious  these  accounts  are, 
the  more  widely  they  are  read  and  sagely  commented  upon  without 
reference  to  the  worthlessnesa  of  the  source  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed. A  man  whose  opinion  of  his  own  country  (which  after  a 
fashion  he  knows)  no  one  would  consider  worth  a  farthing  be- 
comes, the  moment  he  displays  his  insolent  ignorance  concerning 
the  United  States,  a  credible  witness  worthy  of  serious  comment. 

Uappily,  however,  the  prodigal  constitutes  a  small  proportion 
of  the  Scandinavian  immigration,  and  is  usually  his  own  worat 
enemy.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  to  which  many  of  these  genteel 
outcasts  succumb  is  steadily  on  the  wane  among  the  hardier 
immigrants  of  the  West.  The  temperance  movement  has  of  lute 
made  groat  progress  among  both  Norwegians  and  Swedes  ;  their 
papers  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  great  vigor,  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  abstinence  with  ability  and  eloquence.  Public 
sentiment,  which  formerly  looked  with  humorous  indulgence 
npon  the  man  who  took  a  drop  too  much,  now  visits  him  witii 
just  condemnation.  It  is  getting  to  bo  no  longer  a  mark  of  good- 
fellowship  to  get  drunk.  The  obvious  disadvantages  of  inebriety 
in  impairing  a  man's  prosperity,  and  making  him  fall  behind  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  are  getting  to  be  generally  recognized, 
and  are  stimulating  the  public  conscience,  which  formerly  in- 
clined to  laxity.  There  is,  indeed,  much  to  he  accomplished  yet, 
bat  the  good  work  is  steadily  and  vigorously  progressing. 

The  Scandinavians  have  been  licensed  of  clannishness,  and  not 
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without  cause.  It  should,  however,  be  considered  that  the  immi- 
grant, of  whatever  nationality,  has  no  choice  but  to  be  clannish, 
unless  he  chooses  to  associate  with  those  who  look  down  upon 
him,  or  dispense  with  social  intercourse  altogether.  Native 
Americans  are  not  in  the  habit  of  welcoming  the  immigrant  with 
cordiality ;  and  they  have  often  good  reason  for  regarding  him 
with  eyes  not  altogether  friendly.  Social  intercourse  can  only  be 
agreeable  amonfg  people  who  recognize  each  other  as  equals,  and 
no  man  can  be  blamed  for  shunning  the  society  of  those  who  re- 
fuse to  grant  him  this  recognition.  It  is  therefore  inevitable 
that  alien  communities  should  grow  up  in  our  midst,  as  long  as 
we  permit  the  stream  of  immigration  to  pour  unimpeded  down 
upon  our  shores.  Each  new  arrival  is  attracted  to  the  locality 
where  he  has  friends  or  kinsmen  ;  and  when  he  has  laid  aside  a 
little  money  his  first  desire  is  to  draw  more  friends  and  kinsmen 
after  him.  Around  this  nucleus  a  constant  aggregation  of  ho- 
mogeneous alien  elements  will  gather. 

As  soon  as  the  settlement  feels  itself  strong  enough  it  will  send 
for  a  Norwegian  Lutheran  clergyman  and  a  schoolmaster,  and 
their  presence  will  be  a  further  inducement  for  immigrants  of  the 
same  race  to  settle  in  the  region.  The  damp,  unwholesome  dug- 
outs are  displaced  with  neat  log  cabins ;  a  rude  church,  which 
also  serves  for  a  school-house,  is  erected  ;  and,  without  any 
hostile  intent,  every  effort  is  made  to  isolate  the  new  community 
from  the  influences  of  the  surrounding  national  life.  All  the 
old  customs  are,  as  far  as  possible,  preserved  ;  the  old  Norse  speech 
(which,  however,  is  always  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  a  kind 
of  liybrid-English  terms  for  things  that  were  formerly  unfamiliar) 
is  the  language  of  church  and  school,  and  daily  intercourse  ;  and 
the  parson,  knowing  that  his  influence  will  endure  only  so  long 
as  he  can  exclude  American  ideas,  loses  no  opportunity  to  warn 
Ins  flock  of  the  dangers,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  which 
threaten  him  who  goes  in  search  of  strange  gods.  When,  now 
and  then,  a  youth  breaks  away,  which  indeed  is  constantly  hap- 
pening, lured  by  the  prizes  of  ambition  in  the  great  cities,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  one  who  has  imperilled  his  soul's  salvation  for  the 
glittering  treasure  of  this  world.  I  have  known  Norwegian 
clergymen  who  have  spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  scarcely  acquired  any  more 
knowledge  of  American  life  than  they  would  have  had  if  they  had 
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t  Stayed  quietly  at  homo.     Superficial  half-truths  and  shallow  gen- 

'  emtization,  baaed  upon  prejudice  and  undigested  facts,  they  had 

indeed  collected  in  abundance  ;  but  the  point  of   view  remained 

Btubbornly  hostile  and  alien,  and  their  conclusioHB  worthy  of  the 

writer  of  A mericiiu  editorials  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

What  I  have  here  said  refers,  of  course,  only  to  country  com- 

I  munities.     In  the  great  cities  Scandinavians,  though  they  have 

I   their  own  murical,  athletic,  and  social  organizations,  are  brought 

I  into  such  intimate  contact  with  American  life,  that,  as  a  rule, 

I  they   become  rapidly   Americaaized.     In   Chicago,  where  they 

'   number  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  to  175,000  ;  in  Minneap- 

I   oHb. where  their  number  is  somewhat  leas;  in  St.  Paul,  where  in  1884 

they  claimed  30,000  to  40,000,  they  naturally  play  a  considerable 

rOle  in  politics,  and  would  play  a  far  greater  one  if  they  were  not 

[   Boaddicted  to  jealousiesand  internal  dissensions.  The  Norwegians 

are  jealous  of  the  Swedes ;  the  Swedes  of  the  Norwegians ;  and 

the  Danes  of  both.     If  a  Swede  runs  for  office,  he  can  rarely 

count  on  Norwegian  support,  unless,  perhaps,  a  special  bargaiu 

I    has  been  etruiilt,  pledging  Swedish  support  to  a  Norwegian  oan- 

I    didate  on  the  same  ticket.     But  the  difScultiea  of  such  a  "  deal " 

are  almost  insurmountable. 

There  is  continual  complaint  in  the  Scandinavian  papers  of 
I  the  West  that  the  nationalities  which  they  represent  are  not 
reoognized  in  the  distribution  of  offices ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  in 
cities  and  counties,  where  the  Scandinavians  twice  outnumber 
the  Irish,  the  latter  have  a  larger  representation  in  municipal 
and  county  offices.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  a  lack  of  aptitude 
for  public  affairs  on  the  part  of  Norwegians  and  Swedes ;  for,  on 
the  contrary,  they  take  as  naturally  to  politics  as  goslings  do  to 
water.  But  it  is  rather  because  they  have  not  learned  to  suspend 
personal  spites  and  resentments  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  end  to  be 
I  gained.  They  have  not  learned  party  discipline  nor  the  faonlty 
to  aseert  themselves  as  a  unit.  From  the  American  point  of 
view,  this  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  of  regret,  but  rather  of  con- 
gratulation. For  we  have  already  »  pestiferous  abundance  of 
alien  nationalities  which  have  the  insolence  to  claim  recognition, 
not  us  bodies  of  American  citizens,  but  as  Irish,  Germans, 
Bohemians,  and  Poles  ;  as  if  in  that  capacity  they  had  any  right 
to  participation  in  the  government  of  the  American  republic. 
The  Scandinavian  immigratian  to  this  country  has  its  roman- 
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tic  tradition,  which  would  furnish  material  for  an  epic.  The 
Swedes,  as  is  well  known,  settled  in  Delaware  and  New  Jeraey 
during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  daughter 
Christina,  and  mingled  their  blood,  in  a  slight  proportion,  with 
that  of  the  original  three  million  Americans  who  engaged  in  the 
Bevolution.  The  beginning  of  the  immigration  from  Norway  is  of 
much  more  recent  date.  A  Quaker,  named  Kleng  Peerson,  who 
had  suffered  persecution  on  account  of  his  faith,  gathered,  in  1825, 
a  number  of  his  co-religionists  and  some  besides  who  were  not 
Quakers,  and  set  sail  for  New  York.  The  company,  which  con- 
sisted of  fifty-two  persons,  bought  a  small  sloop,  which  they  loaded 
with  a  cargo  of  iron.  After  a  perilous  adventure  on  the 
coast  of  England  they  must  have  lost  their  reckoning,  or  the 
skipper  must  have  been  ignorant  of  navigation,  for  when  next  we 
liear  of  them  they  have  drifted  as  far  south  as  the  island  of 
Madeira,  where  they  found  a  cask  of  good  wine  floating  in  the 
sea.  To  celebrate  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  captain,  the 
crew,  and  some  of  the  passengers  got  drunk,  and  the  ship  drifted 
without  colors  or  command  into  the  harbor  of  Madeira.  Here  it 
was  supposed  that  they  had  yellow  fever  or  some  other  pestilence 
on  board,  and  as  no  response  was  made  to  signals  from  the  fortress^ 
orders  were  given  to  fire  upon  the  sloop.  The  cannon  were  just 
being  aimed,  when  one  of  the  sober  passengers  managed  to  ruu 
up  the  Norwegian  flag  and  the  danger  was  averted. 

In  New  York,  where  the  company  landed  after  a  voyage  of 
fourteen  weeks,  their  arrival  excited  quite  a  sensation,  for  it  was 
unheard  of  in  those  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  so  small  a  craft. 
The  majority  of  the  immigrants  settled  in  Morris  County,  near 
the  city  of  Rochester,  where  they  had  to  pay  flve  dollars  per 
acre  for  forest  laud.  After  many  tribulations  and  hardships  they 
began  at  length  to  prosper,  and  by  tlieir  letters  home  induced 
others  to  join  them.  Quite  a  number  of  Norwegians  emigrated, 
singly  and  in  small  companies,  between  1825  and  1836  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  latter  year  that  a  second  Norwegian  settlement 
was  planted  in  the  United  States.  This  time  the  settlers  chose  the 
Fox  River  region,  in  Illinois,  which  Kleng  Peerson  had  selected 
for  them.  This  man,  who  was  the  leader  and  pioneer  of  the 
Norwegian  migration,  foresaw  the  future  development  of  this 
great  and  fertile  continent,  and  was  desirous  that  his  own  people 
should  share  in  the  making  of  the  nation,  which  was  to  profit  by 
the  rastness  of  its  resources. 
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It  U  Datable  that,  tboogh  in  aanj  of  tbe  ariust  Xorw  nttle- 
ments  tho  descendaats  of  ihe  fint  a»tlera  are  etill  liring,  there  j« 
Terj  little  bnt  their  name*  (often  Anglkdzed)  and  a  oertain  \or- 
wegiaa  cast  of  featorea  to  iodicUe  th«ir  Scandituma  origin. 
ThejF  apeak  English,  and,  if  they  hare  ever  learned  Norwegian, 
have  nsaally  forgotten  it.  Thej  hare  iDtenuanied  with  American 
families,  and  lire,  think,  and  feel  aa  Ameiicatu.  I  hare  had 
letters  from  many  of  these  people,  asking  me  to  suggest  Norwo- 
giaa  names  for  their  children,  or  inquiring  aboat  certain  localitiea 
in  Norway  from  which  their  parents  or  grandporenU  cante.  It 
would  aeera,  jndgingbythe  rapidity  with  which  they  have  adopted 
American  speech  and  modes  of  life,  that  the  problem  of  the  a«- 
Bimilation  of  the  immigrant  may  be  safely  left  to  time,  without  the 
interference  of  artificial  agencies.  Bnt  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  fifty  or  sisty  years  ago,  the  Scandinavian  nationalities  were 
completely  lost  in  the  ocean  of  American  life,  which  beat  upon 
them  on  all  aides,  and  they  had  no  choice  but  to  drift  with 
the  ciirreut.  f  am  far  from  beliering  now  that  they,  or  any 
other  nationality,  are  strong  enough  to  remain  permanently  alien 
in  our  midst  ;  but  they  are  surely  able  to  roHiat,  for  a  whole  gener- 
ation, the  intlnenccof  our  national  life,  and  make  the  process  of 
national  assimilation  extremely  difficult  for  their  children. 

How  stubborn  a  foreign  people  may  be  in  adhering  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  to  inherited  customs,  habits,  and  speech, 
is  strikingly  demonstrated  by  the  so-called  PennsylFania  Dutch, 
who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  speak  a  German  dialect. 
The  Dntoh  settlements  in  Wisconsin  and  those  of  the  Mennonites 
of  PennsylTania  and  Ohio,  though  of  more  recent  origin,  have 
succeeded  as  completely  in  preserving  their  alien  identity  ;  and 
Iho  Norwegians  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  _  Wisconsin  have  only 
succeeded  less  completely,  because  they  arc  a  more  ambitious  and 
enterprising  race,  and  in  the  second  generation  are  drswn  by  their 
ambition  into  tho  vortex  of  political  and  commercial  competition. 
Nevertheless,  I  cnnnot  help  believing  thiit  n  great  deal  of  v;iluftble 
energy  is  lost  or  mifldirectcd  by  tho  policy  of  esclueion.  which  keeps 
a  settlement,  at  least  for  a  generation,  apart  from  the  national 
iite  and  retards  the  Americanization  of  the  immigrunt. 

The  system  of  parochial  schools,  too,  which  the  Scandinavian 
I>ntheran  churches  are  endeavoring  to  establiith,  is  directly  hos- 
10  settler's  best  interests,  being  intended  u«  a  bulwark 
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(and  a  most  effectiye  one)  against  the  incoming  tide  of 
canism.  For  the  public  schools,  with  all  their  defects,  hare  al- 
ways served  as  a  hopper  into  which  all  the  mixed  alien  grain  is 
poured,  to  be  ground  into  flour^  the  general  quality  of  which  is 
American.  Parochial  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  are  of  the 
children's  own  nationality  and  the  text-books  sometimes  in  foreign 
tongues  and  always  foreign  in  tone  and  sentiment,  can  never  per- 
form this  service,  and  are  usually  founded  for  the  very  purpose  of 
perpetuating  alienism  and  preventing  the  children  of  immigrants 
from  becoming  absorbed  in  the  dominant  nationality. 

As  the  latest  available  statistics  regarding  the  numbers  and 
distribution  of  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States  are  those  of 
the  census  of  1880,  an  estimate  of  their  present  strength  must  of 
necessity  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  Immigration  has  been 
subject  to  continual  fluctuations  since  1880,  and  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  1882  when  the  total  number  of  aliens  landed  on  our 
shores  was  788,992,  of  whom  87,610  were  natives  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  average  since  then  has  fallen  below  half  a  million, 
of  whom  Norway  and  Sweden  have  furnished  from  30,000  to 
60,000.  The  total  Scandinavian  population  of  this  country 
(counting  only  actual  immigrants)  was,  in  1880,  440,262.  The 
number  of  arrivals  during  the  last  twelve  years  has  aggregated 
above  400,000,  and,  making  allowance  for  the  death  rate,  it  is 
probably  fair  to  estimate  the  total  at  about  750,000.  This  figure 
is,  however,  wholly  inadequate  to  represent  the  real  Scandinavian 
element  in  our  population.  For  the  children  and  grandchildren 
of  Norsemen,  Swedes  and  Danes,  though  they  may  be  Americiin  in 
sentiment,  are  yet  ethnologically  Scandinavians,  and  contribute 
Scandinavian  characteristics  to  our  composite  nationality. 

Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  an  article  in  one  of  our  magazines,  esti- 
mated the  total  Scandinavian  population  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding descendants  in  the  first  generation,  at  1,800,000,  of  whom 
upwards  of  900,000  were  born  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  estimate  was  somewhat  too 
liberal  five  years  ago,  but  the  census  of  1890,  if  it  takes  account  of 
first  descendants,  will  not  fall  much  below  that  figure.  Mr.  Shaw's 
distribution  of  Scandinavians  between  the  different  States  and  ter- 
ritories is  also,  according  to  my  judgment,  fairly  correct ;  "  Min- 
nesota,'* he  says, "has  not  less  than  400,000  people  of  Scandinavian 
descent.    Wisconsin  has  from  225,000  to  300,000.     The  two 
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Dakotas  may  be  credited  with  folly  150,000  or  more."  All  these 
estimates  were  made  &Te  or  six  years  ago,  and  will  no  doobt  be 
much  modified  by  the  next  census  bulletin  dealing  with  distribu- 
tion of  population  according  to  nationality. 

That  the  Scandinavians  are  learning  to  assert  themselves  in 
politics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  three  representatiTes 
in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  viz. :  The  Hon.  Knnte  Nelson,  of  the  fifth 
Minnesota  district,  who  is  the  present  Republican  nominee  for 
Governor ;  the  Hon.  John  Lind,  a  Swede,  of  the  second,  and  the 
Hon.  Nels  P.  Haugan,  of  the  eighth  Wisconsin  district.  31  r.  Nelson 
declined  renomination  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  which  contains 
besides  Messrs.  Lind  and  Haugan,  the  Republican  M.  X.  John- 
son, of  North  Dakota,  and  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
named  Kittel  Halvorsen.  State  and  county  offices  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  have  also  to  a  large  extent  been  filled  with  men  of 
Norse  and  Swedish  blood.  President  Cleveland  was  the  first  to 
honor  a  Norseman  with  a  diplomatic  office,  appointi)ig  Prof. 
B.  B.  Anderson,  of  Wisconsin,  Minister  to  Denmark. 

The  process  of  assimilation  of  the  heterogeneous  foreign  ele- 
ments which  now  constitute  our  population  is  similar  to  that 
which  went  on  in  England  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  During  that  period  the  Saxon,  the  Norseman,  the 
Dane,  and  the  Celt  were  gradually  transformed  into  Englishmen. 
Bace  animosities  were  rife  ;  Saxon  and  Norman  hated  each  other 
as  long  as  each  could  be  plainly  distinguished  as  native  or  alien. 
The  same  confusion  and  strife,  though  mitigated  by  the  influences 
of  a  later  civilization,  may  be  looked  for  here,  while  we  have  to 
grind  alien  grain  in  the  national  hopper.  But  the  more  homo- 
geneous nationalty,  which  in  time  will  issue  forth,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  justify  the  turmoil  and  noise  and  discomfort  of  the  grinding, 
and  the  elements,  physical  and  mental,  which  the  Scandi- 
navians will  contribute  to  this  final  product  will  surely  not  be 
the  least  valuable. 

Hjalmar  IIjorth  Boyesex. 


POLITICS  AND  THE  PULPIT. 

BY  BISHOP  CYRUS  D.    F0S8,    D.    D.,   LL.    D.,   OP     THE  METHODIST 

EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH. 


The  proper  relation  of  Christian  ministers  to  political  ques- 
tions cannot  be  determined  without  a  rapid  preliminary  glance  at 
both  the  conspicuous  successes  and  the  conspicuous  failures  of 
Christianity.  The  consideration  of  Christianity  in  either  of 
these  aspects,  entirely  apart  from  the  other,  is  totally  misleading 
and  may  land  the  careless  observer  either  in  reckless  optimism  or 
in  hopeless  pessimism.  Facts  can  be  gathered  and  marshalled 
so  as  to  show  that  the  Millenial  glory  is  just  about  to  burst  over 
all  the  earth ;  and  counter  facts  ceni  be  made  to  show  that  the 
historian  of  to-morrow  will  probably  have  to  record  the  "  Decline 
and  Fall ''of  Christianity.  There  must  be  sober  balance  and 
honest  perspective. 

An  English  poet,  glancing  back  over  the  weary  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  proclamation  of  *'  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy  unto  all  people/'  and  then  around  upon  the  restless,  sin- 
cursed  globe,  sadly  sings  :— 

"  We  have  preached  Christ  for  centuries. 
Until,  at  last,  men  learn  to  scoff. 
So  few  seem  any  better  otL** 

A  poet-divine  shall  answer  this  pessimistic  singer.  Canon 
Farrar  says : 

"  Let  not  such  notes  of  distress  blind  us  to  what  is  still  a  splendid  real- 
ity. The  abolition  of  slavery  among  Christian  nations ;  the  extinction  of 
gladiatorial  games  and  the  cruel  shows  of  the  amphitheai're ;  war  rendered 
more  mercifal ;  womanhood  honored  and  elevated  ;  childhood  sorroonded 
with  an  aoreole  of  tenderness  and  embraced  in  the  arms  of  mercy;  eduea* 
tion  extended;  marriage  s%ncr.ifled;  the  bond)  of  serfdom  broken ;  ha»- 
pitalfl  built;  the  eternal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man  everywhere  anerted; 
pity  for  the  prisoners ;  compassion  even  to  the  animal  world ;  the  gtmpt^ 


preaehedto  the 
ampba  of  ChiistuMity. 
memsnie  to  its  aehierc 

Yet^  it  mast  be  snilr  cvufBBKfd.  ziuisrt  wen  tii^iHr  iii^jrjt  jutn   wt 
solid  which  mftr  well  bljiacvn  i^  eb^ft^i  i^  ijm:  ixrv^i^i.       !J  ^r^iiiv 
forced  of  efil  menace  ChiisGftsfTr  isi^f    f's-w-   *:#i;j*cr   r-i»*tdL     7'w: 
festering  maaua  of  Tice  aai  eraiit  11  i'l^  -;A.Tr*:  t;-^^*«..  r"'-'»'-Xi^  -^ 
bigness  and  badnefls  ererj   di/ia^i*: :    ^lh:   ^iiirui-ju   ^w-^r^atith   vf 
wealth,  for  the  most  pars  vy^^j  iiLrf-srvi.-  v^  ii*%  'j^.Uii  ,»f  ;iv^-' 
erty,  and  often  reckleadr  d«£ii^^   'A  z^it^aa,  :  *iUiim*ri*?*x    >»V'  r^^'jiu 
corruption  in  the  shadow  {rf  iiiir5*it  :^  !^:i;ij^-i    ^A>^y^sk  :  :-^^ 
steady  and  rapid  growth  rf  Mi?i»21$:ai  TLi-r-:*-   ^  '">  tiiW^.  -.j^a  *.-•;. 
hurling  dynamite ;  th^r  ^eiessir^  IfcHi-**  >5  t-^*:  ^'.••_i'-'^v.t.z.-^*jc  ef- 
forts of  the  maltitades  of  g^»i   =**•!.   tiii   ▼  ,-.-j^ •.    Vx  iii«i>  -w*^ 
against  the  awful  eril  of  ih*  ^r:i.ic   f  •-  rf»t :  i^v :    :    *:    oV*c  i,    5 v- 
ward  march  of  the  sa^'x^n  pOrw«r,  ovrr--:^*:>-if    'r^'.-fc::*^.  v-.r.-.;f 
courts,  and  debaochinz  pokit: CSC :  tL->?«:   fc"-*^  w^-'  *•  -^'  *v/,^*  'A 
evil  show  the  need  of  r&-form:i^  : •**  «:>»»  sf  ^.'.rjr.jc'.  :;  v-^  v^: ,: 
shall  face  the  foe     We  cau^^^:  MSL'^ri   Vy  'jh  t^\t.^^  -v/  t:r.',r  ;/. 
the  rear. 

The   Christian  iortxA  m3j:  -Li-'-ir^  f".'.:  fc'^  . V/<  •■'^''  »v/^" 
enemies  straight  in  the  eje.     Tr-e  'vr^r^f  /v*'^.'  /.>/:  ->»  ;^,>^^  '>f 
some  of  those  enemies  etroriz-^  k^zz^"-^  *'"^'    -'-^  ^'^'^  ''^  *''''^ 
Church   must  be  (in  a  proper  s^:-*^  '/f  tr-^  v^r-:;  r.,',:Hsu,u'/,y 
political.     So  also,  of  onr^^,  tL^  wrjc  of  •►/-t  .v.>..*:.v.     fo,'  t;;'; 
ministry  is  historically  aai  l^yr-.-^^lj  t.^*r  i'^ai^i-r.-  of  tr,^  ^Unr-'u. 
First  the  ministry,  then  \\ih  Church.     Thin  U  \uh  'i'.y\:.H  orUr 
To  his  apostles  the  Lord  said,  *'  Go  je,  d.Vrfr/*:  a,,'  /,Atiof*J!/' 

It  is  indeed  a  great  glory  of  th*:   wor>i>   \U:fWM.<:r  f/nat  hn 
was  "  the  discoverer  of  the  in Jiridyal  m^u/'    l^for*-.  Ih-,  nfi^ixU-A 
man  to  Himself  and  to   Hw  fellow  man  th';   UAWuhiii\  cxi^M 
chiefly  for  the  State.     Man  as  man  was  imv^uifuy^ni;  hUiory  con- 
cerned itself  with  man  as  strong,  brilhant,  victoriofj*.  iirt-nL    Otm 
man,  the  plague  and  curse  of  the  world,  might  grind  niill'touH 
under  his  chariot  wheels  on   his   bloo^iy  trai:jk  to  tho  irnprfrial 
purple,  and  then  be  apotheosized.     It  was  a  radically  new  viaw 
of  humanity  which  revealed  the  King  of  All  Worlds  as  having 
"tasted  death  for  erery  man,**  a  view  which  immensely  levelled 
up  the  lowest  of  men. 

The  Man  of  Nazareth  is,  however,  not  only  the   ^-•-"''  ^^ 
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Man,  the  brother  of  the  mosfc  abjecfc,  the  helper  of  the  individual 
to  bear  his  burdens  and  riae  step  by  step,  and  the  atoning  eacri- 
fice  for  each  lost  soul.  He  is  also  *^  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords."  Ho  came  to  set  up  a  kingdom  which  is  to  permeate, 
subjugate  and  dominate  all  the  governments  of  the  whole  earth. 
Prophecy  abounds  in  representations  of  him  as  "A  Man  of  War." 
He  is  the  sworn  foe  of  all  unrighteousness  in  governments.  He 
is  to  "have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea."  ''AH  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  Him  ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him."  It  would 
have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  in  this  world-subjugating  war  the 
lieutenants  had  not  been  called  to  imitate  their  Leader.  He  was 
the  supreme  model  of  indignant  rebuke  of  sin  in  high  places. 
Human  speech  reached  its  climax  of  invective  and  excoriation  on 
His  holy  lips.  It  was  to  eminently  respectable  rulers  that  He 
said :  "Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell  ?"  It  was  in  sending  a  message  to  a  king 
that  He  said,  "  Go  tell  that  fox."  Ages  before  His  visible 
appearance  He  inspired  His  prophets  to  intermeddle  in  politics. 
A  divine  alarum  sounded  in  their  ears  :  "Cry  aloud,  spare  not." 
Many  a  time  they  were  specially  commissioned  to  charge  kings 
face  to  face,  and  also  whole  communities,  with  high-handed 
rebellion  against  God. 

We  are  thus  led  to  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Christian 
ministry  ;  it  must  incarnate  and  voice  the  best  conscience  of  the 
age,  not  shrinking  when  the  sins  to  be  denounced  are  intrenched 
behind  political  barricades  ;  nay,  holding  up  the  sins  of  rulers  to 
the  most  merciless  rebuke  because  of  their  far-reaching  and  sig- 
nally destructive  influence.  The  duty  of  a  minister  to  defend 
truth  and  justice  is  not  at  all  mollified  but  rather  intensified  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  awful  form  of  a  resistless  tyrant  con- 
fronts him,  or  that  sundry  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures  are  in- 
duced by  demagogues  to  try  to  make  evil  good  by  their  ballots. 
An  inward  voice  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  requires  him  to 
"obey  God  rather  than  men,"  and  to  persuade  all  he  can  to  join 
him  in  such  obedience.  The  smile  of  God  is  mightier  than  the 
tyrant's  frown.  History  furnishes  inspiring  examples  ;  such  as 
Elijah  before  Ahab,  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod,  Ignatins  be- 
fore Trajan,  Ambrose  before  Theodosius,  Luther  before  Charles 
V.  Creasy  writes  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
Werld :"  these  duels  did  more  for  freedom  and  for  man  than 
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in  which  the  great  want  of  a  nation,  n  cause,  or  an  idea  has  been 
tt  clarion  voice  to  crystallize  and  vitalizo  the  best  thought  and 
purpose  of  Ihe  age.  Such  a  voice  citu  proceed  only  from  a  man 
with  the  eye  of  «  seer  and  the  bbart  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  a  man 
living  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  time  aud  fearing  God  only. 

In  view  of  such  iucoatcstable  principles  and  of  the  conspicuous 
examples  by  which  they  have  been  illustrated  in  every  age,  it  is 
strange,  indeed,  how  widespread  aod  persistent  the  notion  is  that 
politics  and  religion  may  of  right  be  entirely  dissevered  from  each 
other, — that  they  necessarily  occupy  different  territoriesofhnman 
thought  and  life.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  mingle  my  religion  with  my 
politiits  ?"  replied  a  man  of  standing  in  his  church  to  a  gentleman 
who  bad  taken  him  to  task  for  political  conduct,  inconsistent  with 
hts  religious  profession.  Especially  has  it  been  held  that  the 
Christian  ministry  should  be  blandly  bliud  to  the  strifes  of 
political  parties,  and  that  the  pulpit  should  reserve  all  the  vialsof 
its  wrath  for  the  sins  of  the  I'atugonians.  Political  papers  have 
solemnly  warned  the  niiniairy  to  "preach  the  gospel"  and  to 
"let  politics  alone." 

No  doubt  it  is  wise  for  a  minister  to  be  every  man's  friend,  bo 
far  us  bo  can  be,  with  uo  least  sacri^ce  of  principle.  It  is  bis 
duty  like  Paul  lo  become  "all  things  to  all  men,  so  that  by  all 
means  ho  may  save  some."  He  must  at  times  aacriSce  taste,  pref- 
erence, ease,  convenience — anything  but  conscience,  to  do  men 
good.  He  is  most  unwise  if  be  bur  his  way  to  usefulness  by  turn- 
ing his  pulpit  into  a  political  hnstings.  The  more  contests  of 
party  politics,  which  involve  no  grave  moral  issues,  have  no  place 
there.  Above  all  it  is  not  his  function  to  attempt  to  direct,  from 
that  throne  of  influence,  the  party  affiliations  of  his  people.  That 
is  a  question  for  the  individual  himself.  No  man  and  no  organi- 
zation may  invade  the  sacred  realm  of  private  judgment.  Far 
distant  be  the  day,  in  this  free  republic,  when  any  hierarchy 
shall  undertake  to  deliver  Totes  by  the  ten  thousand.  Xo 
church  could  possibly  assume  a  prerogative  more  hateful  aud 
meouciug  to  oitr  most  cherished  institutions.  The  eenliment  of 
the  Prolestant  churches  in  general  is  correctly  voiced  by  the  utter- 
ance on  this  subject  made  by  the  Bourd  of  Bishops  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  last  May  to  the  quadrennial  General  Con- 
Q  Church  asaembled  in  Omaha. 
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"  With  regard  to  politics,  the  attitude  of  our  Church  la  atreniioiiBly  non- 
partisan and  non-sectional.  It  acknowledges  no  allegiance  to  any  pollticml 
creed  or  association.  It  urges  all  its  members  who  have  the  ri^^t  to  Tole 
to  discharge  that  duty,  but  it  leaves  every  voter  absolutely  free  from  eodesl- 
astical  interference  to  determine  for  himself  for  whom  his  ballot  shall  be 
cast.  The  right  of  suffrage,  or  the  franchise,  we  regard  as  a  great  and  re 
sponsible  trust,  which  should  in  all  cases,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  be  ezer. 
cised  conscientiously,  but  in  absolute  personal  freedom." 

The  high  duty  previously  set  forth  of  moral  censorship  of 
political  measures  and  of  indiyidnal  rebuke  of  wicked  rulers  may 
seem  at  a  glance  inconsistent  with  this  strenuous  assertion  of  per- 
sonal political  independence.  It  does  not  appear  so  to  the  Church 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  For  many  years  that  Church,  with 
fifteen  thousand  ministers  and  over  two  million  members,  has 
flung  to  the  breeze  a  banner  inscribed  "  Total  Abstinence  and 
Legal  Prohibition.'^  In  the  same  episcopal  address  above  quoted 
its  bishops  say : 

"  We  hold  with  unabated  tenacity  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
total  abstinence  is  the  only  safety  for  the  individual,  and  that  complete 
legal  prohibition  of  the  traffic  is  the  urgent  duty  of  the  State.  We  r^oloe 
in  every  step  of  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  In  oar 
judgment  the  saloon  is  an  unmixed  evil,  fuU  of  diabolism,  a  disgrace  to  oar 
civilization,  the  chief  corrupter  of  political  action,  and  a  continued  menaoe 
to  the  order  of  society  and  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  our  homes.  We  exhort 
all  our  people  to  encourage  every  repression  and  limitation  of  the  bnainew, 
and  to  keep  a  steady  eye  to  its  total  extirpation.** 

And  its  General  Conference,  its  only  law-making  body,  de- 
clared, "  We  do  not  presume  to  dictate  the  political  conduct  of 
our  people,  but  we  do  record  our  deliberate  judgment  that  no 
political  party  has  a  right  to  expect,  nor  ought  it  to  receive,  the 
support  of  Christian  men  so  long  as  it  stands  committed  to  the 
license  policy,  or  refuses  to  put  itself  on  record  in  an  attitude  of 
open  hostility  to  the  saloon.'*  This  last  declaration  was  also 
adopted,  with  slight  verbal  changes,  by  the  recent  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

These  well-considered  deliverances  of  the  picked  ministers 
and  laymen  of  two  of  the  most  influential  branches  of  the  Church 
in  America  show  the  attitude  they  feel  bound  in  conscience  to 
hold  towards  an  immense  moral  evil  whose  defenders  perpetually 
thrust  it  into  politics  to  be  sanctioned  and  guarded,  and  which 
neither  of  the  great  political  parties  dares  attack.  Good  men 
must  hate  it ;  the  pulpit  must  thunder  against  it — all  the  mora 
because  so  many  politicians,  finding  it  an  inconvenient  fmotor  in 
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tlieir  calculfttioDs  about   p»rtf  snccesses,  try  to  laugh  it  out  of 
the  way  as  a  trifle  ;  as,  for  example,  Mr,  Turpin,  who  is  reported 
9  have  said  in  liis  place  ia  Congress  that  the  attitndi!  of  Iowa 
urards  the  drink  traOic  is  n  "  truuKient  fanaticism,"   "  a  local, 
BQpomry  fruoiy,"  and  to   have  added,  "  with  respect  to  this 
idowy,  thin,  transparent,  ganzy  essence,  or  image  of  an  essence. 
■  is  called  'the  moral  sentiment  behind  prohibitory  legisla- 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  the  denomination  of  coin 
B  small  enough  to  moiisure  its  value." 
B-Bulf  a  century  ago  there  waa  abroad  in  the  country  another 
poral  BBntiment,"  very  inconvenient  to  polillcians,  greatly  de- 
1  but  terribly  persistent.     For  many  a  decade  it  had  asserted 
elf  sporadically,  sometimes  aimlessly,  sometimes  most  unwisely; 
nt  it  was  rooted   in  conscience  and    it  grew.     Great  statesmen 
loreed  its  destractiou,  great  parties  bnilt  adamant  walls  in  the 
lok  of  its  progress  ;  but  statesmen  and  parties  went  down  be- 
e  its  resistless  march.     It  gave  birth  to  Garrison  and   Pliilllps 
_fcd  John  Brown,  to  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  Whittier  and 
Lowell,  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion.    The  "impossible"  became  actual ;  slavery  died.    A!l  this 
came   from  the  growth  of  a  "  moral  sentiment."     One  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  forces  which  helped  to  save,  to  free  and  to  unify 
the  nation  was  the  aroused   conscience  of  the  Christian  Church. 
That  auhUme  awakening  seemed  to  the  early  abolitionistfl  guiltily 
slow  and  late.     Wendell  Phillips,  with  superb  scorn,  once  said, 
at  an  old-time  anniversary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  "The  church  1  the  church  ! — if  all 
^e  churches  on  this  continent  had  been  sunk  into  the  earth  forty 
ago,  the  cause  of    freedom    would    have    been    further 
■ward."      But  that   gieater    "  niau    of     the    people."    raised 
from    the    ranks    of    the    people    to    make    possible    the 
iltiaaed    existence    of    "a    government    of     the    people    by 
•  people,  for  the  people,"  know  wliere  his  streugth  lay  ;  and. 
a  the  pinch  of  the  nation's  sorest  need,  said  :  '•  Blessed  be  God 
who  in  our  great  trial  giveth  ns  the  chnrches."    In  those  awfnl 
dttys  many  a  pulpit  resounded  with  sach  texts  as  this :  "  Prepare 
■  WKT,  wake  up  tlic  mighty  men,  beat  yonr  plow-shares  into  swords, 
d  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears."    Myriads  of  the  "  boys  in 
:ut  forth  from  Christian  altars  fortified  by  the  benediction 
"of  godly  pastors  and  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
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remembered  every  Sabbath  in  the  prayers  of  thonaands  of  chnrchet 
and  every  day  in  the  supplications  of  millions  of  homes.  The 
songs  of  the  Sunday-school  resounded  beside  many  a  camp-fire. 
Many  a  soldier  felt  the  New  Testament  he  carried  to  be  either  a 
shield  against  bullets  or  a  key  to  heaven.  "  The  brains  behind 
the  bayonets  '*  have  perhaps  been  glorified  too  much  ;  the  con- 
sciences behind  the  bayonets,  too  little.  Ten  righteous  men 
might  have  saved  Sodom ;  millions  of  righteous  men  with  God's 
blessing  did  save  America.  The  Church  is  the  salt  of  the 
nations. 

Republican  institutions  on  this  continent,  where  their  past 
achievements  have  filled  the  world  with  admiring  wonder,  are  now 
confronted  and  menaced  by  two  great  and  growing  evils,  both  of 
which  require  the  presence  of  the  pulpit  in  the  political  arena  ; 
the  enormous  aud  unblushing  corruption  of  many  of  our  munici- 
pal governments,  and    the  frightful  and  widening  chasm    be- 
tween the  rich  aud  the  poor,  or,  rather,  between  manual  laborers 
and  their  employers.     Both  these  evils  are  largely  augmented  by 
the  perpetual  inflow  of  a  vast  immigration,  which  brings  to  our 
shores  not  only  various  elements  of  strength,  but  also  the  very 
scum  and  poisonous  off-scouring  of  the  seething  civilizations  of 
the  old  world — paupers,  criminals,  agnostics,  nihilists  and  anar- 
chists.    To  cope  with  these  forces  of  evil  the  progress  of  society 
must  henceforth  be  largely  on  political  lines.     Some  recent  events 
make  us  wonder  how  nearly  right  Horace  Bushnell  may  have  been 
in  preaching  a  sermon  on  *'  Barbarism,  the  first  danger.'*    The 
individual  cannot  maintain  his  own  rights.     The  attempt  to  do 
this  was  the  fault  of  the  Carnegie  Company  on  that  day  of  car- 
nage at  HomcBtead.     The  State  must  be  the  defender  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  must  provide  the  conditions  for  his  best  develop- 
ment. Yet  Bellamyism  is  a  delusion.  The  "  paternal  government  ** 
idea  easily  runs  into  visionary  schemes  which  are  totally  imprac- 
ticable and   subversive  of  individual  rights.     The  State    must 
itself  become  righteous   by  the  omnipresence  and  omnipotence 
of    moral    principle.      How  can   it    be    expected  that  loafers, 
swindlers,  whiskey-guzzlers,  and  public  thieves  should  make  or 
execute  just  laws  ?    The  mission  of  the  gospel  is  tosocietv  ;  to 
senates,   and  parliaments  as  well   as  to  individuals.     "Public 
virtue'*  must  become  more  than  a  meaningless  phrase. 

Municipal  misgovernment  has  long    had  signal  iUustnitioii 
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in  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  New  York  is  ruled  by  a  society 
which  is  "not  so  much  a  political  party  as  it  is  a  corpora- 
tion, organized  in  the  interest  of  making  the  most  possi- 
ble out  of  its  official  opportunities/'  Many  public  oflBcers 
elected  by  it  have,  with  moderate  salaries,  quickly  become  mill- 
ionaires. Now  and  then  the  outraged  people,  in  some  brief 
spasm  of  indignation,  have  hurled  a  Tweed  into  prison,  or  have 
obliged  a  Connolly  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  have  elected 
an  honest  mayor  and  secured  a  temporary  reform  in  some  one  de- 
partment. But  a  sewer  is  a  filthy  place  ;  good  men  grow  weary 
and  declare  '*  politics  a  dirty  business ;"  the  forces  of  plunder  and 
vice  rally,  close  ranks,  and  walk  the  deck  again  as  though  noth- 
ing had  happened  ;  and  nothing  much  has  happened. 

What  needs  to  happen  is  that  all  men  who  really  want  good 
government  shall  make  themselves  felt  all  the  way  from  the 
primary  to  the  ballot-box  with  a  persistence  like  that  of  the  law 
of  gravitation.     A  keen  student  of  politics  says  : 

"The  doctrine  that  poUtics  is  the  broadest,  richest,  and  most  impori^ant 
field  of  Christian  endeavor  wiU  probably  seem  to  many  a  startling  proposi 
tion ;  but  it  is  one  on  the  truth  of  which  the  future,  not  only  of  republican 
government,  but  of  Christian  civilization,  depends.  Neither  of  these  can  be 
regarded  as  secure  until  it  is  accepted  as  a  principle  of  Christian  ethics  that 
a  man  can  no  more  stand  idly  by  and  see  public  evUs  prevail  and  expect  to 
be  held  guiltless,  than  if  he  were  a  wilUng  witness  of  his  brother*s  murder. 
.  .  .  The  neglect  of  political  duty  by  good  men  is  the  chief  source  of  all 
sulTering  from  misgovernment  by  bad  men.'* 

Pre-eminently  is  it  the  function  of  the  church  and  of  the 
pulpit  in  this  age  to  mediate  between  capital  and  labor,  and  with 
ceaseless  assiduity  to  fill  in  the  awful  chasm  between  wealth  and 
poverty.  The  rapid  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  the  fruit  of  the  ill-requited  toil  of  the  many,  and 
the  grinding  and  soulless  arrogance  of  some  monopolies,  which 
raise  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to  multiply  for- 
tunes already  colossal  ;  and  over  against  these  the  general, 
fomented,  bitter  and  increasing  discontent  among  the  poor,  are 
patent  and  alarmiug  facts. 

Beyond  the  sea  these  evils  have  existed  longer  and  developed 
more  fully ;  so  we  may  wisely  look  there  for  helpful  object  lessons. 
Mr.  Gladstone  says  that  the  total  income  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  trebled  in  forty-nine  years,  that "  the  clutch  and  gripe  of  most 
possessors  over  their  money  is  scarcely  ever  relaxed,"  and  that 
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their  ^'  incomes  are  swallowed  up  without  compunction  in  the 
insatiable  maw  of  their  desires/'  Another  English  voice  of  equal 
authority  declares  that  ''  the  vaunted  charities  of  England,  when 
estimated  by  the  certain  wealth  of  England,  are  not  the  glory  of 
our  national  generosity,  but  the  most  damning  proof  of  the 
national  meanness  and  national  indifference/'  Set  over  against 
these  facts  General  Booth's  picture  of  "  the  submerged  tenth  "  of 
the  population  of  England,  living  below  '^  the  cab-horse  stand- 
ard "  of  work,  food  and  shelter. 

On  this  continent  like  causes  are  swiftly  working  out  like 
results.  Our  nation's  hope  is  in  general  education,  the  purifica- 
tion of  politics,  the  destruction  of  the  drink-traffic,  wise  legisla- 
tion, and  the  absolute  and  omnipresent  supremacy  of  law  ;  and, 
above  all,  in  the  evangelization  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
Incomparable  Teacher  gave  the  one  panacea  for  the  ills  of  *'  all 
nations  "  in  six  words:     '^  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

Recent  events  justify  a  most  emphatic  final  word  of  practical 
suggestion  to  all  public  teachers  with  tongue  or  pen,  based  on 
Chatham's  great  utterance,  '*  Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. ** 
There  is  no  tyranny  so  abominable  as  that  of  the  riotous'multitude. 
Better  Nero  than  a  mob.  No  amount  of  sincerest  sympathy  for  the 
toiling  masses  should  close  our  eyes  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  and 
the  sacredness  of  individual  right.  Murder  is  murder.  Vipers 
from  Europe  are  among  us  ;  they  hiss  and  crawl  and  bite.  '*  The 
America  of  Lincoln  and  of  Garfield  must  learn  to  hate  the  mis- 
shapen broods  of  Atheism  and  Nihilism  with  a  hatred  deadlier 
even  than  that  of  the  England  of  their  fathers  against  Popery  and 
Spain.  Execrable  was  the  Inquisition,  but  the  Inqusition  was 
holy  compared  to  that  raging  hatred  of  God  and  man,  that  deifipa- 
tion  of  lust  and  blood,  which,  adopting  the  enginery  of  devils, 
preaches  the  hell-born  gospel  of  petroleum  and  of  dynamite.  The 
day  has  come  when  the  nations  must  look  this  devil  in  the  face." 

Cyrus  D.  Foss. 


i 


WHAT  CHOLERA  COSTS  COMMERCE. 

BY  ERA8TUS  WIMAN. 


Thb  conviction  seems  painfully  prevalent  in  many  intelligent 
quarters  that  next  year  virill  witness  cholera  as  an  epidemic  in  the 
United  States.  The  fear  is  entertained  more  as  a  supposition  than 
as  a  positive  thing,  and  if  the  expectation  were  universal  it 
would  make  it  none  the  more  certain  of  fulfilment.  Thus  far  no 
disease  has  yielded  more  readily  than  has  cholera  to  preventive 
measures,  and  the  control  in  the  past  few  weeks  which  has  so 
completely  checked  its  introduction  into  this  continent  is  a  singu- 
lar and  comforting  illustration  of  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
future. 

But  the  argument  is  urged  that  the  germs  of  the  dread  dis- 
ease will  by  next  year  be  far  more  generally  distributed  in  Eu- 
rope than  has  yet  been  the  case  this  year.  The  imagination 
runs  away  with  the  idea  that  these  germs,  still  possessing  the  po- 
tentiality of  disease,  will  imperceptibly  find  their  way  hither,  in 
articles  of  merchandise,  as  in  rags,  hides,  cloth,  needlework,  fine 
wools,  toys,  and  especially  in  clothing,  of  all  which  there  is  con- 
stantly a  large  importation  from  the  continent.  The  expecta- 
tion that  living  particles  of  disease  will  last  for  months,  im- 
bedded in  articles  of  merchandise,  seems  unreasonable.  When 
it  is  recalled  that  cholera  is  not  contagious,  even  such  a  possibil- 
ity as  the  importation  of  live  germs  lessens  the  chances  enormous- 
ly, for  as  It  is  only  infectious,  it  can  only  be  prevalent  where  the 
greatest  carelessness  exists,  even  if  introduced.  As  compared  with 
what  has  occurred  in  New  York  harbor  in  the  past  few  weeks,  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  encounter  greater  danger,  or  to  have  a 
class  of  circumstances  more  adverse  with  which  to  cope.  Yet 
through  the  exceedingly  able  administration  of  Dr.  Jenkins, 
the  State  Health  Officer,  and  his  devoted  staff  of  assistants,  the  dis- 
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ease  has  been  effectually  stamped ont,  for  the  time  being.  Noth- 
ing worse  may  now  be  expected  to  occur  than  did  occur  in  haTing, 
literally,  thousands  of  the  worst  class  of  emigrants  from  infected 
ports  confined  to  the  narrowest  quarters  of  a  ship,  in  almost  per- 
sonal contact  with  hundreds  of  cabin  passengers,  with  hardly  a  sin- 
gle case  of  cholera  occurring  among  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand, 
justso  soon  as  the  authorities  got  possession  of  the  liyingcargoeB  of 
filthy  humanity,  among  whom  the  disease  was  raging,  the  cas- 
ualties were  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of 
the  noble  struggle  in  the  Lower  Bay  of  New  York,  by  the  author- 
ities, under  the  firm  grasp  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  shows  how  effect- 
ually the  dread  disease  can  be  stamped  out,  and  ought  to  bring 
assurance  that,  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  there  is  little 
to  fear. 

But  in  order  that  the  public  mind  may  be  aroused  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  every  possible  precaution,  it  may  be  well  to  set 
forth  briefly  what  might  possibly  be  the  consequences  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  should  cholera  find  a  lodgement  in  any  of 
the  great  cities,  or  become  epidemic,  as  it  once  before  did,  in  small 
towns.  The  actual  ascertainable  loss  involved  and  the  monetary 
disaster  that  would  follow  are  so  palpable  and  enormous  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  was  hardly  any  precaution  which  should 
not  be  taken  by  the  authorities,  either  Federal,  State  or  Municipal- 
Justification  for  the  most  extreme  measures  will  be  found  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  that  would  occur, 
if  the  business  of  the  country  were  to  be  seriously  interfered  with, 
even  by  good  ground  for  apprehension,  apart  from  the  actnal 
existence  of  the  disease  in  any  considerable  number  of  places. 

Perhaps  a  measure  of  damage  to  the  transportation  interests  of 
the  country  might  bo  found  in  what  has  already  occurred  to  the 
great  line  of  steamships  hailing  from  ports  affected.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  calamity  than,  for  instance,  has  oc- 
curred to  the  Hamburg  line  of  steamers,  so  splendidly  equipped,  and 
gaining  so  rapidly  in  favor  by  their  ability,  large  investment,  and 
magnificent  craft.  It  is  true  that  other  lines  have  escaped  the 
vast  loss  experienced  by  this  special  corporation,  and  that  by  the 
patronage  of  Americans  intent  upon  reaching  home,  ia  order  to 
escape  the  possibilities  of  cholera  in  Europe,  the  receipts  hmTe 
been  fairly  maintained  thus  far  in  the  season.  But  beyond  all 
question^  the  ^^raing  power  of  every  steamship  company  for  tlM 
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balance  of  the  year,  and  certainly  for  next  year,  from  both  eideB, 
lioa  been  seriouely  affected.  It  will  h^  no  exaggeration  to  believe 
that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  European  ateamahip  corapauies  will 
be  cut  down  at  least  one-third  from  what  they  would  be  if  normal 
conditions  existed.  Unless  perhaps  the  tide  of  travel  next  year 
towards  the  Columbian  Exhibition  swells  the  income,  the  losses  of 
the  Ettropeun  lines  will  certainly  reach  the  above  estimate. 

If  the  losses  to  the  ocean-going  lines  are  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  losses  possible  by  cholera  to  the  land  transportation  interests, 
should  cholera  become  epidemic  in  tbe  United  States,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  disaster  that  would  overtake  the 
country.  If,  for  instaoce,  travel  should  lessen,  say,  twenty-five 
percent.,  and  the  freight  traffic  diminish  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  the  railroads  and  steamship  lines  of  the  country  would  be 
most  adversely  affected.  Yet  such  a  contingency  is  not  a  remote 
ouo,  if  a  universal  fear  took  possession  of  the  people.  The  desire 
to  stay  at  home  as  the  safest  of  places,  the  anxiety  to  avoid  ex- 
posure and  cont-act  with  others,  the  fear  of  change  in  water  aud  in 
food  prepared  by  strangers,  would  bo  universal,  and  it  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  believe  that  fully  one-quarterof  those  who  habitu- 
ally travel  would  cease  to  do  so.  Indeed  that  proportion  would 
be  a  small  one  to  bethnsaSected,  forthennmberof  buyers,  sellers, 
speculators  and  tourists  that  can  suddenly  cease  to  travel,  is  in  far 
larger  ratio  to  the  travelling  public  than  is  generally  supposed. 
As  to  the  question  of  freight  and  expressage  a&ected  by  the 
presence  of  cholera,  the  estimate  must  be  extremely  vague.  But 
if  speculation  were  paralyzed,  as  it  would  be,  and  shipments  re- 
stricted to  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  it  will  be  at  once  realized 
how  enormous  the  reduction  in  transportation  would  be. 

If  the  receipts  of  transportation  were  to  be  cut  down  twenty- 
Hva  per  cent.,  a  financial  disaster  would  occur  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. As  a  rule  the  aurplus  over  operating  expenses  of  average 
transportation  facilities  do  not  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and 
it  is  with  this  surplus  that  interest,  Rxed  charges  and  dividends 
are  paid.  If  thcs"  were  to  stop,  the  extent  of  the  calamity  would 
be  next  to  universal.  Following  this,  however,  would  be  the 
result  that  the  entire  monetary  circles  of  the  country  would  be 
most  seriously  affected.  Not  only  wonld  speculation  be  paralyzed 
and  all  new  enterprises  be  chticked.  but  even  for  the  legitimate 
tnts  of  business,  themouetaryuccooimodation  would  be  wanting. 
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The  loss  of  confidence  would  restrict  loansy  lesmi  deponti^ 
generallj  contract  the  policy  of  erery  financial  institntion  in  fks 
coantry.     The  result  would  be  an  almost  total  oassation  of  nsv 
purchases;  and  credit,  that  blessed   hand-maid  of  comment 
would  receive  so  severe  a  shock  as  to  be  for  the  moment  aliaoit 
beyond  recovery.     The  results  of  this  would  be,  that  the  saraiflg 
power  of  baukinii^  institutions  throughout  the  land  would  almost 
cease,  and  in  connection  with  the  investments  in  railrosdi  and 
steamboat  lines,  there  would  be  a  cessation  of  rsTenne,  almost  nni* 
versal,  among  the  class  dependent  upon  dividend  returns.    The 
income  of  capitalists  would  thus  largely  sink  out  of  sights  and 
with  this  also  the  ability  to  buy  and  i>ay  for  the  articles,  the  sale 
of  which  yields  a  profit  for  the  great  rank  and  file  of  retailers, 
who  supply  the  wants  of  those  whose  incomes  are  steady  sad 
liberal.    These  retailers,  in  their  turn,  would  be  unable  to  pay 
their  obligations,  much  less  to  make  new  purchases,  and  would 
be  seriously  embarrassed,  their  employees  and  their  families  all 
sharing  in  the  general  disaster. 

It  is  true  that  the  wants  of  the  people  would  of  neoessity  create 
a  great  exchange,  and  that  production  in  manu&oturing,  agricnl- 
tare  and  mining  would  go  forward.     But  all  these  would  of  neces- 
sity be  greatly  restricted  by  the  want  of  confidenoe,  the  lack  of 
money  and,  the  general  limitation  of  demand  that  would  unani- 
mously prevail.     Even  in  country  localities,  in  small  Tillages, 
made  up  of  small  stores,  the  group  that  includes  the  blacksmith, 
the  shoemaker,  the  carpenter,  the  saddler,  the  cabinet  maker, 
etc.,  would  be  affected,  and  the  result  would  seem  to  be  universal 
in  the  shape  of  adverse  conditions,  should  the  presence  or  the 
scare  from  cholera  be  prevalent. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  the  great  exhibition  at  Chicago,  should 

there  be  present  in  this  coantry  even  slight  signs  of  cholera,  its 

consequences,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  will  be  most  damaging.  The 

investment  made  in  preparation,  at  Chicago  itself,  for  this  great 

event  in  the  history  of  the  new  world,  is  sufficient  to  call  for  the 

moat  extraordinary  measures  for  protection.     But  added  to  this 

is  an  enormous  sum,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the 

shape  of  expenditure  for  exhibits,  while  the  preparation  by  the 

railroads  and  transportation  lines,  in  anticipation  of  a  great  traBo, 

would  swell  the  sum  to  enormous  proportions.   All  this  is  at  risk, 

III  addition  to  the  ordinary  chances  of  loss,  while  the  profit 
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ble  to  be  realized  and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  success 
of  the  Fair,  which  would  be  interfered  with  by  cholera,  is  almost 
beyond  estimate. 

A  survey,  therefore,  of  all  the  interests  likely  to  be  afFected, 
discloses  a  disaster  of  so  great  a  magnitude  as  to  call  forth  the 
very  best  possible  efforte  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cholera 
into  the  country.  The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York,  dramatic  in  their  incidents,  and  so  full  of  danger 
to  the  public  welfare,  will  not  have  been  in  vain  in  the  shape  of 
an  object  lesson,  if  from  that  lesson  be  learned  the  absolute  ^neces- 
sity for  the  most  ample  precaution,  and  the  most  liberal  provision 
with  which  to  avoid  the  approach  of  the  pestilence.  The  justifi- 
cation for  any  measures,  however  extreme,  seems  to  be  found  in 
these  occurrences,  equally  with  the  possibilities  that  would  flow 
from  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  this  country.  Perhaps 
no  event  could  occur  which  would  more  vividly  illustrate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  reform  in  the  matter  of  immigration.  The  steady  stream 
of  humanity  which  has  set  in  the  direction  of  these  shores  has  of 
late  years  perceptibly  declined  in  desirability,  increased  in  danger, 
and  lessened  in  its  claims  to  consideration.  If  it  were  decided  by 
Congress  that  no  more  immigration  should  be  permitted  within  the 
next  twelve  months,  the  action  would  seem  to  be  almost  justified  by 
the  danger  that  is  incurred.  The  country  would  in  a  certain  sense 
be  the  loser  to  the  extent  of  the  many  millions  which  immigration 
is  supposed  to  be  worth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  the 
gainer  by  permitting  its  own  people  to  do  the  work  at  remuner- 
ative prices,  which  these  immigrants  now  do  at  starvation  figures. 
The  safety  in  the  matter  of  health  would  be  enormously  promoted 
by  the  total  cessation  of  immigration,  though  a  step  so  radical 
could  hardly  be  advocated.  Nevertheless,  the  country  at  large 
would  approve  of  a  policy  so  sweeping  as  to  effectually  protect  the 
health  of  the  whole  body,  by  ceasing  to  expose  it  to  these  foreign 
introductions. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  go  to  such  an  extent ;  but 
most  thorough  and  exhaustive  methods  should  be  adopted  in 
ports  of  departure  for  cleanliness  and  selection  of  immigration, 
and  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  the  various  transportation  com- 
panies should  be  obtained,  by  force  if  necessary,  to  limit  the  ar- 
rivals, not  only  to  those  who  are  desirable,  but  of  those  whose 
health,  cleanliness,  and  antecedents  are  ascertained. 


pFf^jKuiiciuE  of  Ui  {BxmordinuT  xiatm  ■^nnl^  atao  be  taken 
ifcc  to  :mpc»rui£iuiifi.  and  ocmBiiliir  Dercifiastt  Bbonld  ooIt  be 
gnizii«G  trO  vtl>-B6UbblifiiiBd  firmSy  which  iboiild  be  lield  responsiide 
f  c»r  tLfr  c:uiLr»et«r  o'  xhe  goods  diqipod.  It  nuij  be  diAenlt  to 
auipjifj  and  eufurofr  rigid  rognlaxaons  of  dus  chsracter.  bnt  ae 
wi.'l  *ie  6<^n  br  th«  orient  of  xfae  diaaatar  irhich  thivatais.  and  the 
^Tiornjic/ue  i9w  that  migfai  f  oHdw.  there  is  hardlj  mux  precantioii 
irtjlr.'tj  cocjd  bcr  laken  bj  lerifilaxacm  or  jpffcmTfipntal  inteifemioe 
wfjicij  febould  itot  be  made  arailable  during  the  coming  jear. 
'J  here  U  happijT  lees  to  fear,  vith  vatchfnlneBi  on  all  sdea,  than 
ever  }>efore.  It  ie  belieTdd  that  there  ai«  nnmo^na  dinnaarr  in  the 
ooiirjtrj  that  are  far  more  danrerooE  Huai  cholen,  yet  the  oonntir 
feurrirei;  thefte,  and  if  bi2t  the  same  iratchfiilneaB  and  carefnlnen 
iH  *iitir<:mA  br  the  antborities  of  erenr  mnnicipalitT,  ereiy  State, 
arjd  the  riation  at  lar?e.  the  United  States  oonunoe  ma  free  from 
this  drea'ie'i  disease  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  OUTLOOK. 

BY  THB  HON.  W.   P.   HABBIT7,   CHAIBMAN  OF  THE   DEMOOBATId 

KATIOKAL  COMMITTEE. 


Akt  prediction  as  to  the  result  of  a  Presidential  election, 
made  a  month  in  advance  of  the  day  of  decision,  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, for  it  necessarily  excludes  the  possible  and  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies of  the  interim,  as  well  as  the  results  of  efficient  organi- 
zation. Elections  have  been  lost  and  won  in  much  less  time. 
This  is  especially  true  of  our  country ;  for  not  only  has  it  the 
largest  electorate  of  any  popular  government,  but  its  voters,  who 
will  this  year  exceed  12,000,000  in  number,  are  more  evenly  di- 
vided than  those  of  other  countries.  It  will,  therefore,  require  a 
very  small  percentage  of  change  to  convert  a  minority  into  a  ma- 
jority. 

Thus,  since  1876,  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  polled 
a  majority  of  the  votes,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  con- 
siderable third  party.  The  pluralities  have  been  small.  In 
1880,  Garfield  had  7,018  ;  Cleveland  in  1884,  62,683,  and  in  1888, 
98,017. 

Another  fact  that  increases  the  difficulty  of  successful  predic- 
tion is  that  our  great  increase  of  voters  is  not  wholly  due  to  the 
natural  increase  of  population,  owing  to  the  disproportion  of  births 
to  deaths;  bnt  is  also  caused  by  extensive  immigration,  made  up 
of  many  thousand  men  of  different  nationalities,  races,  and  polit- 
ical prepossessions. 

It  is  true  that  an  approximate  estimate  of  results  is  somewhat 
simplified  by  onr  electoral  system,  which,  in  preceding  elections, 
has  caused  the  final  decision  to  depend  npon  the  voice  of  not 
more  than  five  States.  Thoughtful  men,  however,  will  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  this  is  less  true  of  the  present  election  than 
heretofore.     The  number  of  debatable  States  has  increased,  and 
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west,  as  well  as  east,  of  the  Misdasippi  the  storm  oentm  wQl  In 

found. 

To  these  oonsiderstions,  whioh  make  present  prediotioii  exoqp- 
tionally  conjectural  and  uncertiuin,  must  be  added  the  further 
fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  period  of  political  trandtioii.  The 
epoch  of  the  war  and  reconstruction,  with  its  intense  fedings  and 
rooted  convictions,  has  passed  away.  New  leaders  and  new 
issues  are  the  sifpiificant  signs  of  the  change.  The  latter  sis 
economic  rather  than  emotional ;  and  voters  are  less  settled  m 
conviction,  and  therefore  less  demonstrative  in  opinion* 

The  present  calm,  amounting  to  seeming  apathy,  which  has 
marked  the  opening  of  the  campaign  on  both  sides,  mast  not  be 
quickly  construed  as  due  entirely  to  indifference  to  the  result 
It  rather  means  that,  in  the  present  era  of  good  feeling,  the  voter 
is  requiring  more  time  for  judgment ;  and  that  deliberation, 
rather  than  emotional  excitement,  will  determine  his  final  ooarse. 
As  a  result,  there  are  fewer  brass  bands  and  banner-raisings  than 
in  previous  campaigns. 

Premising  this  much,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  pros- 
pects  are  very  favorable  to  the  Democratic  party.  We,  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  campaiga  has  been  intrusted,  have,  after 
due  and  careful  consideration,  every  reason  for  confidence  in  a 
favorable  result.  Some  of  these  reasons  coiiM  not  be  stated  with- 
out unduly  anticipating  the  plan  of  the  campaign  and  unneces- 
sarily disclosing  its  details.  In  good  time  these  will  appear,  and 
will,  we  think,  amply  vindicate  the  confidence  we  feel.  There 
are  other  reasons*  liowcvcr,  which  may  be  briefiy  stated. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  result  of  such  preceding  elec- 
tions as  have  enabled  the  people  to  pass  judgment  on  Mr.  Harri- 
son's administration.  When  we  reiison  from  them,  we  do  so  from 
hard  and  inexorable  facts.  All  other  expressions  of  public 
thought  are  open  to  the  possibility  of  misconstruction  ;  but  here 
are  the  final  and  decisive  opinions  of  the  people  on  given  issues, 
expressed  in  the  one  method  known  to  our  institutions,  namely, 
through  the  ballot-box.  Tlie  logic  of  results  admits  of  little  es- 
cape, and  the  value  of  preceding  elections  in  enabling  us  to  esti- 
mate future  results  is  increased  by  their  frequency.  In  England, 
where  the  elections  are  held  at  irregular  and  often  long  intervals, 
the  previous  general  elections  are  less  important ;  but  in  this 
country,  where  the  people  meet  annually,  and  on  a  steted  day  and 
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by  a  fixed  political  habit,  to  impress  their  wishes  on  their  ser- 
yants,  the  ofF-year  elections  are  important  and  afford  evidence  of 
a  certain  continuity  and  coherency  of  pablic  thought. 

The  first  election  at  which  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinion  as  to  the  Harrison  administration  was  in 
1889.  It  had,  at  that  time,  come  so  recently  into  existence  that 
the  verdict  then  pronounced  may  be  less  significant  than  that  of 
the  succeeding  year,  1890,  when  the  policy  of  the  **  mailed  hand  *' 
had  been  more  openly  displayed  ;  nevertheless,  the  reactionary 
movement  had  commenced,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  people  were 
no  longer  satisfied  with  the  administration.  Of  the  politically 
important  States,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  showed  heavy  Re- 
publican losses  and  corresponding  Democratic  gains  in  1889  : 
while  Iowa,  Montana,  New  Y.ork,  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island  reversed 
their  verdicts  of  the  preceding  year  by  giving  substantial  Demo- 
cratic pluralities. 

As  compared  to  the  storm  which  was  to  follow,  the  result  of 
1889  might  be  likened  to  ''  the  cloud  no  bip^ger  than  a  man's 
hand"  ;  but,  comparisons  aside,  it  was  a  ^^  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence '*  whose  emphasis  could  not  be  mistaken. 

Before  the  people  had  again  met  at  the  polls,  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  had  commenced  its  deliberations,  if  Mr.  Reed  will 
permit  the  use  of  the  term.  The  McKinley  Bill  had  received 
the  President's  signature  ;  the  Force  Bill,  with  its  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  vital  matter  of  our  elections,  had  passed  the 
House ;  and  the  Treasury,  which  Mr.  Cleveland  had  left  full  to 
overflowing,  had  been  emptied.  These  were  briefly  the  issues 
upon  which  the  two  great  parties  went  to  the  people.  The  result 
was  the  most  emphatic  condemnation  of  Republican  men  and 
measures  that  this  generation  has  witnessed.  Passing  by  the 
vote  on  State  officers,  the  results  of  which  are  sometimes  attrib- 
utable to  local  and  temporary  causes,  that  for  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  be  safely  taken  as  a  true  index  to 
the  condition  of  public  thought.  The  total  Democratic  vote  was 
5,083,298,  and  the  total  Republican  vote  4,282,922,  thus  giving 
the  unprecedented  Democratic  majority  of  800,376.  The  com- 
bined anti-Republican  vote  was  5,615,124,  thus  exceeding  the 
Republican  vote  by  1,332,202.  The  Republican  majority  of 
24  in  the  House  was  converted  into  the  Democratic  majority 
of  147. 
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It  oannot  be  claimed  that  this  aatonishing  reaaU  whs  daa  to  ft 
light  yote  or  was  the  resalt  of  an  off  year.  The  eleotioas  of  1889 
and  1891  might  be  open  to  sach  criticism ;  bat  the  eleotion  mid- 
day between  the  Presidential  straggles  has  invariably  been  highly 
significant  of  the  latter's  resalt. 

Thus,  the  year  1874  witnessed  a  real  Democratic  tidal  wftve, 
only  to  be  followed  in  1876  by  a  resalt  which,  whatever  one's 
opinion  may  l^e  as  to  the  merits  of  the  electoral  oontroTeisjry  was 
a  virtual  Democratic  victory.  The  Sepnblicans  were  generally 
successful  in  the  elections  of  1878,  and  elected  Gtorfield  in  1880. 
Those  of  1882  favored  the  Democratic  party,  and  were  prophetic 
of  the  result  in  1884.  The  Democratic  defeat  in  1888  was 
cally  preceded  by  one  in  1886. 

If,  therefore,  any  deduction  can  be  safely  made  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  it  is  that  the  phenomenal  Democratic  victory 
of  1890,  flanked  as  it  was  by  similar  triumphs  in  1889  and  1891, 
points  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  election  in  1892. 

To  show  the  steady  trend  of  public  thoaght,  the  fdHowing 
table  of  pluralities  in  the  States  which  are  politically  important 
is  appended,  the  vote  of  1888  being  that  for  President : 

1R88. 

Alabama...  61,133  0. 

Colorado 18.«i7R. 

IlHaois 22.185  K. 

iQdiana tS48R. 

Iowa  81,711  R. 

Kansaii 80.158  R. 

MaataohaBetts 32.(m  R. 

Michigan 22,923  R. 

Minneeota 38,106  R. 

Montana 5,126  R. 

Nebraska  ..-.     27.873  K. 

Nevada 1.903R. 

New  Hampshire 2.342  K. 

New  Jersey 7,149D. 

New  York 13,002  R. 

North  Carolina 13.118  D. 

Ohio 19,599  R. 

Oregon  6.789  R. 

Rhode  Island 4,438R. 

Wett  Virginia....       506D. 

Wisconsin 21^21  R. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Democratic  party  has  not  only  held 
all  the  States  which  it  carried  in  1888,  bat  has  largely  inereaaed 
its  majorities.  The  Republican  party,  on  the  contrary,  gained  io 
bat  one  State  over  1888,  that  of  Ohio ;  in  all  others  their  majori- 
ties in  that  year  have  been  not  only  lessened  materially,  bat  Iiavo 
disappeared  altogether  in  the  important  States  of  Dlinoii,  Indtaait 
Iowa,  Massachosetts,  Montana,  New  York,  Bhode  Idand^  aai 
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Wisconsin,  which  have  since  given  Democratic  pluralities, — ^lowa. 
New  York,  Bhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts  on  two  successive 
occasions. 

Nor  have  the  preliminary  elections  of  1892  been  less  encourag- 
ing to  the  Democracy.  In  Alabama  it  triumphed  over  the  com- 
bined votes  of  the  opposition  parties ;  in  Arkansas  it  substantially 
increased  its  majority ;  and  in  Oregon  decreased  the  Republican 
plurality.  The  elections  in  Maine  aud  Vermont  are  of  too  recent 
occurrence  to  need  any  extended  reference  he?&j-s^hey  were 
signs  of  the  times  which  the  wayfarer  could  not  mis^.  The^ 
Administration,  realizing  that  each  State  had  been,  in  past  years, 
a  most  significant  index  to  public  thought,  put  forth  extraordi- 
nary exertions  to  increase  their  majorities.  Vermont,  with  one 
of  its  foremost  Bepublicans  in  the  cabinet,  with  a  press  almost 
wholly  in  its  favor,  and  with  prominent  party  men  from  other 
States  appealing  to  its  voters  to  give  their  party  throughout  the 
country  the  prestige  of  an  increased  vote,  yet  gives  the  smallest 
Republican  majority  since  1872.  The  vote,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1888,  is  as  follows  : 

Govemtrr^  ISSS.  Governor,  1892. 

Repnblioan iSMi  Repnbllcan 33,190 

Lfenioontio 19,527  Demooratlc 19,528 

A  Democratic  loss  of  one  vote  and  a  Republican  loss  of  9,332 
can  only  mean,  either  that  the  Republican  party  is  taking  but 
little  interest  in  the  election,  while  the  Democratic  party  is  fully 
alive  to  its  importance,  or  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
former  voted  the  ticket  of  the  latter.  Either  construction  is 
favorable  to  the  Democracy. 
The  vote  in  Maine,  similarly  compared,  is: 

Oovemor,  1888.  Oovemor,  1892. 

RepublioMi 7M05  Repnblioan 67*810 

Demooratlc 6l,3l7  Demooratio.  56,848 

Here  the  party  in  power  lost  almost  twice  as  many  votes  as  its 
opponents. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  of  these  figures  that 
will  give  encouragement  to  the  Republican  party.  To  accuse  its 
voters  of  being  too  ** sensitive^' or  ''timid'*  to  vote  under  the 
Australian  ballot  system  is  hardly  complimentary  to  their  intel- 
ligence. To  assume,  on  their  part,  a  greater  lack  of  interest  in 
the  coming  election  than  that  of  the  minority  party,  is  to  concede 
Mr.  Cleveland's  election. 
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The  resalt  of  the  elections  which  have  jnst  been  held  in  Flor- 
iOa  and  Georgia  still  farther  emphasixe  the  tmth  of  the  statement 
that  the  drift  of  sentiment  is  strongly  towards  the  Demooratio 
party. 

The  ''  vote  of  want  of  confidence/'  therefore,  wfcich  Mr. 
Harrison  says  the  Democratic  party  is  now  asking  on  bis  admin- 
istration has  already,  and  with  unmistakable  empbasisy  been  gi?en 
in  six  successive  elections.  The  issues  have  not  changed.  The 
McEinley  Bill  is  still  a  law,  without  a  suggestion  from  the  Bepab- 
lican  platform  or  its  candidate's  letter  of  acceptance  that  its  bur- 
dens will  be  lightened.  The  Force  Bill,  while  ignored  in  the  letter 
is  yet  demanded  by  the  platform,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost, ''  will 
not  down/'  And  the  Treasury  is  as  empty  as  Mr.  Beed's  Congress 
left  it. 

To  say  that  the  people  are  so  yariable  as  to  approre  in  1892 
that  which  they  signally  condemned  in  1889,  1890,  and  1891  is  to 
reflect  upon  their  capacity  for  self-goYemment  The  Democracy 
has  obtained  a  verdict  in  its  action  of  ejectment,  and  is  now  ask- 
ing that  the  consequent  judgment  of  ouster  should  follow. 

These  figures  are  but  eloquent  of  a  change  in  public  thought, 
of  which  other  evidence  might  be  multiplied.  The  Bepublicans 
who  left  their  party  in  1884  did  so  only  temporarily  and  on  per- 
sonal grounds.  When,  however,  Mr.  Cleveland  had  dispelled  the 
fear  that  the  Democratic  party  could  not  be  safely  intrusted  with 
power  and  had  challenged  the  sober  thought  and  conscience  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  famous  message  of  December,  1887,  a  new 
alignment  of  parties  commenced,  and  many  of  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  Republican  party  in  its  earlier  days  joined  hands  with  the 
Democracy  in  the  great  work  of  commercial  emancipation.  The 
change  to  the  Democracy  of  such  men  as  Carl  Schurs,  Wayne 
MacVeagh  and  Walter  Q.  Qreaham  affords  one  evidence  of  this  ; 
just  as  the  course  of  the  newspaper  press  (which,  as  Mr.  Olark- 
son  publicly  lamented,  is  now  throwing  its  greater  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Democratic  party)  is  another. 

It  is  likewise  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  majority 
of  the  first  voters  are  now  giving  their  youthful  zeal  and  robatt 
strength  to  the  party  of  tariff  reform,  as  that  most  in  sympathy 
with  the  ultimate  commercial  destiny  of  our  country  and  most 
responsive  to  its  highest  needs. 

Indeed,  the  campaign  of  education  has  not  been  without  ita 
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snlta  among  iiny  class.  The  mannfactnrer,  whose  raw  materials  aio 
Uixed  and  markets  restricted :  the  laboring  man,  who  bus  felt  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  wages  decreased  by  nniioceBsarj  taxation 
without  a  commensui'ate  increase  iu  its  nomiDal  amount,  and  the 
neglected  consumer,  have  all  given  Mr.  Cleveland's  appeal  for 
couservatlve  revision  a  sober  second  thought  since  1888. 

There  are  other  considerations,  some  of  a  temporary  and  ex- 
ceptional character,  which  add  to  the  probability  of  a  coining 
Democratic  victory.     To  a  few  of  tLese  allusion  will  be  briefly 

1.  In  1888,  the  Democracy  not  only  labored  under  the  neces- 
of  conducting  a  campaign  of  education  on  a  long-neglected 
issue,  but  it  was  compelled  to  defend  a  general  tariff  bill,  which, 
however,  wise  and  salutary,  yet,  for  good  or  ill,  affected  a  variety 
uf  industries.  This  made  the  work  of  explanation  and  justilica- 
lion  correspondingly  difBcnIt  and  complicated.  We  labor  under 
neither  disadvantage  now.  The  opposition  muKt  defend  the  many 
sohedales  of  the  McKinley  law,  as  we  did  the  Mills  Bill.  Then, 
too,  we  in  1883  fought  to  a  successful  issue  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  tariff  i|[testion.  That  our  conntry  needs  wider  markets ; 
that  th«  tariH  is  a  tax,  and  is  paid  by  the  domestic  consumer ; 
that  the  cheapening  of  commodities  is  desirable,  for  example,  are 
questions  no  longer  seriously  disputed,  as  Mr.  Harrison's  letter  of 
acceptance  will  amply  show.  They  were  seriously  controverted  in 
1888,  but  are  now  abandoned.  The  present  calm  on  the  surface 
of  politics  indicates  nothing  more  strongly  than  that  the  tariff 
is  over,  and  that  the  spectre  of  free  trade,  like  the  bloody 
is  relegated  to  "innocuous  desuetude."  It  frightens  no 
in  1892  as  it  did  in  1888. 
I.  The  Democracy  is  not  handicapped  by  the  disappointments 

ling  from  the  distribution  of  federal  patronage,  as  it  was  in 
1888 ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  President  Harrison's  ailministra- 
tion  must  face,  in  every  township,  village,  and  city,  the  lack  of 
interest  and  at  times  open  hostility  arising  from  pleasing  one  man, 
to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  other  loyal  partisans.  To  a  parly 
that  has  been  so  long  in  power  that  the  irritation  and  jealousies 
arising  from  the  original  distribution  of  patronage  has  ceased  the 
possession  of  government  is  an  advantage  :  but  this  is  as  little  true 
of  Mr.  Harrison  in  1893  as  it  was  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1888. 

3.  The  Democratic  sttnation  in  New  York  is  not  complicated 
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4.  It  is  beliered  that  the  Republican  party  baa  not  and  can* 
not  now  command  the  vast  snms  of  monsy  wbieb  it  naed  with 
SQch  efficacy  in  the  last  Presidential  election.  Assuming  that  it 
has  an  abundance  of  money,  it  can  no  longv  with  aafetj  eonesB* 
trate  its  forces  as  in  1888.  The  field  of  battle  ia  mneb  braader, 
and  cannot  be  safely  narrowed.  Since  the  elections  of  1889;  1890, 
and  1891,  the  sneer  of  ''rainbow  chaang"  has  ket  its  foroe.  The 
pot  of  gold  was  found  in  the  magnificent  results  achieved  in 
States  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  bad  beretofoie 
been  safely  BepubHcan.  The  Bepublican  party  can  abandon  es- 
pecial effort  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  South  Da- 
kota, in  the  West,  and  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  in  the  East,  only  at  great  and  ob- 
vious peril.  Even  with  extraordinary  effort  on  their  part,  the 
Democracy  has  good  reason  for  expecting  favorable  results  in 
more  than  one  of  these  States,  although  such  hope  will  not  in- 
duce the  Democratic  leaders  to  relax  a  single  effort  in  the  States 
generally  regarded  as  pivotal.  We  do  not  need  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  States  just  mentioned,  and  are,  therefore,  not  under  the 
disadvantage  under  which  the  party  in  power  labors  of  being  com- 
pelled to  weaken  its  forces  by  dissipating  them  over  a  vast  area  of 
debatable  ground. 

5.  In  the  States  commonly  regarded  as  destined  to  be  decis- 
ive, namely.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Indiana, 
wo  fight  from  the  vantage-ground  of  having  won  the  intermediate 
elections  since  1888  by  increasing  pluralities. 

6.  The  assured  votes  which  Michigan,  under  her  law  of  dis* 
triot  representation,  will  give  us  should  not  be  overlooked ;  nor 
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the  possibility  that  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Col- 
orado and  South  Dakota  may  cast  their  electoral  votes  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  Mr.  Weaver,  by  reason  of  the  fusion  of  parties  in  these 
States. 

7.  The  Australian  ballot  system  has  very  generally  come  into 
operation  since  the  last  election  for  President,  and  it  is  not  dis- 
puted that,  wherever  adopted,  its  results  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
Democracy.  The  intimidation  of  employees,  upon  which  the 
Republican  party  has  placed  great  reliance,  can  no  longer  be  suc- 
cessfully practised. 

8.  Finally,  Mr.  Cleveland's  great  popularity  is  a  tower  of 
strength  for  his  cause.  The  people  have  generally  indorsed  Mr. 
Depew's  tribute  to  him  as  the  "  typical  American.''  He  is 
stronger  with  the  masses  to-day,  out  of  power,  than  when  he  was 
President.  His  former  defeat,  suffered  through  manly  adherence 
to  principle,  has  only  served  to  endear  him  with  many,  who  pre- 
fer courage  to  time-serving  and  honor  to  mere  expediency.  De- 
spite his  many  estimable  traits  of  head  and  heart,  and  the  general 
respect  in  which  Mr.  Harrison  is  held,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  occupies  an  equal  place  with  Mr.  Cleveland  in  the  affections 
of  the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  while  not  underestimating 
the  power,  vigor,  untiring  energy,  and  extensive  resources  of  the 
opposition,  and  fully  appreciating  that  the  battle  is  not  won  until 
the  last  vote  is  counted  (and  sometimes,  as  in  1876,  not  even 
then),  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  next  President  will  be  a 
Democrat. 

W.  F.  Harrity. 
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WASTE  PRODUCTS  MADE  USEFUL 

BT  THE  RIGHT  HOIT.  I/>BJ>  PLATFAIB,  F.  B.  8.,  IX^  A. 


As  KKOWLEDGE  progresses,  man  disooren  nev  uses  for  tbe  most 
common  objecte,  and  learns  that,  though  bodies  may  iiiidmgo 
man  J  transformations,  each  one  has  its  destined  utility.  Nafcnrs 
is  most  economical  of  material,  and  does  not  admit  tbe  idea  that 
any  sabstance  can  become  nseless.  The  waste  matter  of  ^nim^la 
during  their  lives  and  their  own  bodies  after  death  beoome  trans- 
formed into  the  food  of  plants  and  constitute  the  basis  for  new 
generations  of  living  beings.  We  know  also  that  the  Teiy  dvst 
blown  by  winds  from  place  to  place  has  its  nse  in  the  atmosphere^ 
because,  through  its  agency,  clouds  and  rains  are  prodnoed,  as 
well  as  the  glorious  colors  of  the  sky. 

As  nature  does  not  admit  the  idea  of  waste  matter,  man,  when 
under  the  guidance  of  knowledge,  should  not  be  inclined  to  deem 
anything  as  a  w:iste  product.  It  may  be  unused,  because  he  has 
not  learne(l  how  to  apply  it  to  a  useful  purpose,  but  the  time  ar- 
rives when  it  will  be  converted  into  a  practical  utility.  The  whole 
history  of  manufactures  is  a  commentary  on  this  text.  The  refuse 
of  the  produce  of  to-day  may  posdibly  become  the  chief  source  of 
profit  to-morrow.  Scarcely  a  single  article  of  use  or  ornament, 
after  it  has  served  its  first  purpose,  is  not  used  over  again  for  an- 
other service,  perhaps  in  a  new  and  distinct  form,  or  in  oompoti- 
tion  with  other  materials.  Manufacturing  industry  loves  to  work 
up  odds  and  ends  and  even  the  human  refuse  of  our  shops  and 
homos.  But  these  applications  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  objects  to  bo  converted  into  new  utilities. 

In  the  sovontecnth  century  the  illustrious  Boyle  wrote  an  as- 
say  entitled,  "  Man's  great  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  Natural 
Things ;  or,  that  there  is  no  one  thing  in  Nature  whereof  the 
uses  to  Human  Life  are  yet  thoroughly  understood.''  This  troth 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  equally  true  as  we  approach  tho 
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twentieth.  Those  who  have  read  my  articles  upon  air  and  water 
will  recollect  how  slowly  our  knowledge  accumulated  in  regard  to 
these  most  familiar  objects,  and  will  be  convinced  how  much  re- 
mains for  us  in  the  future  progress  of  knowledge  before  we  or  our 
descendants  can  say  with  truth  that  we  really  know  everything 
about  the  most  familiar  things  under  our  constant  observation. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  credited  with  having  invented  the  happy 
definition  that  '^  dirt  is  merely  matter  in  a  wrong  place/'  It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  is  the  real  author  of  a  popular  apothegm.  I 
once,  in  a  fit  of  idleness,  tried  to  trace  the  author  of  the  saying 
that  a  blunt,  plain  speaker  ''  calls  a  spade  a  spade.''  I  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  the  original  author,  but  I  found  it  used  as  a 
well-known  proverb  by  Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  Ailex- 
ander  the  Great.  This  is  a  parenthesis,  so  we  may  give  Lord  Pal- 
merston the  credit  for  the  excellent  definition  of  dirt,  until  some 
of  my  readers  trace  it  further  back.  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  show  that,  as  science  advances,  it  sweeps  up  dirt  from  the 
wrong  place  and  deposits  it  in  the  right  place. 

The  first  illustration  is  the  common  lucifer  match  for  producing 
instantaneous  light  or  flame.  This  is  now  such  an  essential  comfort 
and  even  necessity  of  our  daily  life  that  it  may  be  difficult  for 
some  to  believe  it  was  unknown  in  my  youth,  for  it  was  only  in- 
troduced in  1833.  We  should  remember  the  difficult  and  laborious 
processes  employed  by  the  ancients  to  obtain  light  and  how  careful 
they  were  to  preserve  the  sacred  fire  when  it  had  been  procured. 
As  the  world  grew  older  the  fire-making  processes  were  slowly  im- 
proved.     The  Pyxidicula  Ignaria  of  the  Romans  was  probably  a 
rude  kind  of  tinder-box,  though  not  in  its  more  modern  form  of 
flint,  steel,  tinder  and  a  sulphur  match  such  as  I  used  in  my  early 
days.     It  was  indeed  used  in  much  the  same  form  in  the  middle 
ages,  for  Philip  the  Good,  1429,  carried  the  tinder-box  upon  the 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  showing  to  what  an  advanced  stage 
of  science  his  generation  had  reached.      It  is  indeed  surprising 
that  phosphorus  matches  were  so  slowly  discovered,  for  the  element 
of  phosphorous  had  been  described  by  an  Arabian  called  Bechel  in 
the  eighth  century,  though  it  was  forgotten,  and  had  to  be  rediscov- 
ered by  Brandt  in  1669.     Both  of  them  got  it  out  of  liquid  human 
refuse,  after  it  had  been  changed  by  keeping.      Subsequently  a 
cheaper  and  less  repulsive  raw  material  was  found  in  old   bones, 
which  are    rich    in  phosphate  of  lime  ;  now  the  skeletons  of 
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arechieffjiued  fertile  jnpan&m  ot  faMifematdwiu 
ThoaiA  photphonu  w»  known  and  iu  remarkabfepn^nrtieiliad 
become  fmmiliar,  it  was  not  tiD  1833  that  tbe  fint  phoiflionia  fric- 
tioo  match  was  inTented,  I  remember  my  own  eiAtieuie  joj  wben 
the  phosphoms  match  was  fini  inTented.  Inftolenbl  j  had  the  fint 
matches  were,  dangefoodj  inflammable,  horriUj  poiaonooa  to  the 
makers  and  injnrioas  to  thelnngsof  the  naera.  It  was  not  till  1845 
that  mj  friend  Schroter,  of  Vienna,  showed  that  by  hrating  phoa- 
phoms  in  an  <h1  bath  it  became  oonrerted  into  the  form  of  red 
brick,  which  was  an  aflotroiHC  condition  ot  the  dinnent  which 
did  not  poison  the  makers  of  matches  and  was  mnch  less  inflam- 
mable than  ordinary  phosphoms. 

What  a  wondeifnl  change  has  beat  prodnced  in  all  onr  habits 
by  the  ready  means  of  obtaining  light  out  of  the  msterial  form- 
erly  extracted  from  homan  effete  matter,  and  now  from  old  bones ! 
Before  its  application  to  matches  it  is  calculated  that  erery  man, 
woman  and  child  spent  ninety  hours  yearly  in  getting  light  and 
fire,  or  rather  that  they  would  have  done  so  if  they  had  need  such 
means  as  freely  as  we  do  now.  At  present  the  consumption  of 
phosphorus  matches  per  head  of  the  popuhUion  amounts  to 
eight  daily,  and  as  each  match  consumes  fifteen  seconds  in  its  use 
two  minutes  are  spent  for  the  whole  day,  or  tweWe  hours  for  the 
year.  If  we  calculate  the  economy  of  time  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States  by  tliis  simple  invention,  each  person  saves 
seventy-eight  hours  yearly;  or,  say,  ten  working  days,  which,  repre- 
sented in  labor,  cost  at  half  a  dollar  per  day  for  the  sixty-two  mill- 
ions of  the  population  in  the  United  States,  gives  an  aggregate 
economy  of  three  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars  yearly. 

Originally,  phosphorus  was  made  from  liqnid  effete  matter  of 
human  beings,  and,  unhappily,  that  is  treated  to  agreat extent  as 
waste  even  now,  for  it  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  sea  by  the  drains. 
Yet  every  pound  of  it,  if  properly  applied  in  agriculture,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  pound  of  wheat.  Victor  Hugo,  who  eariy 
wrote  on  auch  subjects,  was  moved  to  an  indignant  protest  in 
"  Les  Miserables  :" 


•« 


Science,  after  long  experiment,  now  knows  th%t  the  most  eflbetfveoC 
manores  is  that  of  man.  The  Chinese,  we  most  say  to  our  shams,  knew  it 
before  as.  No  Chinese  peasant,  Eckberg  tells  us,  goes  to  the  dtj  wtUMmt 
carrying  iMck,  at  the  two  ends  of  his  bamboo,  two  backets  full  of  wbat  we 
call  filth.  Thanks  to  human  fertilisation,  the  earth  in  China  is  sMI  aa 
young  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham.    Chinese  wheat  yields  one  huadnA 
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1  flttjtold.  To  employ  tbe  oityto  earioh  tbe  plain  would  be  a  atiie  miccess. 
It  our  gold  [3  aitb.  oil  tbe  other  band  our  Ultb  la  gold.  What  U  doue  with 
this  QlUt  which  is  gold  1    It  is  swept  into  the  abyss." 

The  agriouitnre  of  the  United  States  is  an  industry  great  in 
ita  extent,  but  it  ia  probably  the  moat  thriftless  industry  in  exiat- 
enoe.  Knglish  Rgriciilture  is  bod  enough,  but  it  produces  on  an 
average  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  par  acre.  But  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  produce  an  average  of  only  twelve 
bushels  per  acre.  This  arises  from  the  temptation  to  seek  new 
land  when  the  old  farms  have  become  unproductive  from  a  waste- 
ful system  of  agriculture. 

lu  the  year  IS^IS  I  had  the  pleasure  to  accompany  the  illnstrj- 
ouB  German  chemist,  Baron  Liebig,  in  a  tour  through  Great  Brit- 
ain. On  one  of  our  excursions,  my  friend,  the  eminent  geologist, 
Dr.  Buckland,  joined  us,  and  he  took  us  to  see  some  curious  con- 
cretions in  rocks  of  Tertiary  formations.  Buckland  had  for  some 
time  suspected  that  these  stone  nodtilcts  really  were  the  fossils  of 
the  dung  of  ancient  Saurian  reptiles,  which  dwelt  on  the  earth 
long  before  man's  appearance  upon  it.  Aa  a  proof,  he  showed 
that  the  concretions  had  a  spiral  twisting  like  that  seen  in  the 
exuvisB  of  living  fishes.  Liebig  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
better  proof  of  fossil  dung  if  chemical  analvsiB  showed  that  it  was 
rich  in  phosphates.  I  sent  a  portion  of  it  to  my  laboratory,  and 
Liobig'a  belief  wiis  confirmed,  as  all  the  concretions  were  rich  in 
bone  earth.  The  name  coproUle  wa^  given  to  this  fossil  dung 
{kopros,  dung,  and  Uthos,  a  stono).  The  piiblicMion  of  this  dis- 
covery led  to  the  establishment  of  extensive  industries  for  the 
preparation  of  superphosphates  as  manure,  although  now  the  use 
of  coprolites  is  being  superseded  by  the  discovery  of  mineral  phos- 
nhates  in  rocks.     Besides  its  use  as  mjinure,  human  refuse  is  still 

Rly  employed  in  making  ammonia  and   its  salts,   which  are 
ly  used  in  the  industrial  arts,  in  agricultnre,  and  in  medicine. 
inally,  ml  nmmontac  was  prepared  from  the  soot  of  the  burnt 
Bees  at  the  temple  of  Jnpitcr  Animon,  from  which  the  word 
onia  is  derived.     At  a  later  period  it  was  obtained  from 
A'a  dung,  and  then  for  many  centuries  out  of  human  refuse, 
eyen  now  made  from  that,  for  two  thousand  two  hundred 
tons  are  taken  daily  out  of  the  cesspools  of  Paris  to  be  converted 
into  ammonia.     Luckily  tbe  Parisian  ladies,  when  they  nse  their 
^^jcmt  bottles,  little  suspect  the  origin  of   tbe  pungent  odor. 
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Ammonia  is,  however,  made  on  a  more  extensive  scale  from  the 
refuse  of  gas  works.  The  users  of  Morocoo  leather  little  suspect 
that  the  goat  skins  converted  into  it  have  been  liberally  treated 
with  the  sweepings  of  dog  kennels. 

Many  kinds  of  waste  materials  of  certain  manufactures  are 
employed  in  new  forms  for  other  industries.  Old  rags  are  a 
familar  instance  of  this  change.  Cotton  and  linen  rags  form  the 
chief  raw  material  for  the  paper  maker.  Even  those,  which  a 
beggar  would  disdain  to  touch,  are  converted  into  the  paper  used 
to  convey  our  sentiments  of  love  and  friendship.  Baron  Liebig 
endeavored  to  find  some  material,  which,  by  its  use  among  vari- 
ous nations,  would  form  an  index  to  their  relative  degree  of  civili- 
zation. He  fixed  upon  soap  as  showing  the  cleanliness  or  filth 
common  to  the  people.  The  average  consumption  of  soap  gave 
the  scale  of  civilization.  I  am  more  inclined  to  consider  that 
the  competition  for  cotton  and  linen  rags  denotes  a  still  better 
index,  because  it  is  a  measure  of  the  distribution  of  education 
and  love  for  literature.  I  have  no  statistics  since  1887,  but  in 
that  year  the  proportion  of  paper  used  in  different  countries  was 
12  lbs.  per  head  in  the  United  Kingdom;  10  lbs.  in  the  United 
States;  9  lbs.  in  Germany;  8  lbs.  in  France,  and  4  lbs  in  Italy. 
The  mother  country  and  the  United  States  are  thus  in  the  lead. 

Woollen  rags  are  more  slowly  converted  into  final  products 
than  those  of  cotton  and  linen,  because  they  are  valuable  for  in- 
termediate uses.  Before  they  are  run  to  earth  they  do  duty  for 
many  forms  of  cheap  clothing.  In  the  United  Kingdom  Batley, 
Dewsbury  and  Leeds  are  the  grand  markets  for  woollen  rags, 
though  the  United  States  are  running  us  in  close  competition.  The 
greasy,  frowsy  cast-off  clothes  of  Europe  reappear  in  pilot  cloths. 
Petershams,  beavers,  Tahntis,  Chesterfields  and  Mohairs,  which 
modern  dandies  wear  when  they  consult  economy  as  well  as  their 
outward  appearance.  Shoddy  and  mungo,  the  resurrection  raw 
material  of  greasy  beggars,  mixed  with  a  varying  amount  of  true 
wool,  is  supposed  to  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  woollen 
manufactures.  This  raw  material  for  adulteration  is,  however^ 
only  made  from  rags  which  have  already  served  higher  purposes 
before  this  tertiary  use.  When  woollen  rags  still  adhere  together 
they  first  go  through  the  hands  of  various  artists,  who  are  named 
'*clobberers," ''revivers,"  and  ''translators."  The  function  of 
the  clobbercr  is  to  patch  up  torn  garments  and  restore  them  to 
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r  priatine  appearance.     The  reviver  rejuvenates  seedy  black 

^ata,  unil  aelk  them  to  customers  seeking  for  cheap  garments. 

'The  trnnittator  is  an  artist  of  a,  higher  order,  for  he  transforms  the 

skirts  of  old  coats  into  wuistcoats  and  tunics  for  children.     When 

black  coats  are  too  fi*r  gone  to  be  clobbered  or  revived,  they  are 

sent  to  Tarions  coiititriea  to  be  made  into  caps,   France,  Kussia, 

and  Poland  requiring  them  in  large  quantity.     The  worn-out  red 

tunics  of  British  soldiers  almost  exclusively  go  to  Holland  to 

cover  the  chests  of  sturdy  Dutchmen,  who  conceive  them  to  be  » 

protection  against  rheumatism.    TJniforms  of  abetter  description, 

whether  military  or  liveriea,  chiefly  go  to  Africa  for  the  wear  of 

kings  and  chiefs.     It  is  only  after  theae  transformations  that  the 

rags  are  torn  down  into  shoddy  and  ranngo  for  inferior  cloths. 

When  old  woollen  rags   have   reached   their   fourth   stage  of 

_  degradation,  so  that  they  are  nnfit  for  the  shoddy  maker,  they  are 

■till  economically  useful.     They  are   then  mixed  with  other  de- 

tded  waste,  such  aa  shavings  of  hoofs  and  horns,  and  the  blood 

Pof  alanghter  houses,  and  are  melted  in  an  iron  pot  with  wood 

ashes  and  scrap  iron.     This  process  produces  the  material  out  of 

which   the  beantiful  dye  Pnisaian  blue  is  made. 

I  1  fancy  that  I  have  convinced  my  readers,  with  perbaps  some 

^^^Liliock  to  their  sentiment,  that  dirt  is  merely  matter  in  a  wrong 

^^^^mace.     When  converted  into  an  utility  it  is  no  longer  dirt,  for  it 

^^^Hus  been  purified.     Manufacturers  are  only  imitating  Natnre  in 

^^^^Bhese  transformations.     It  maybe  'lisagreeable  to  sentiment,  but 

^^^Bt  is  strictly  true,  that  our  daily  food  contains  the  materinla  of 

^^^^nirevions  generations  of  living  animals,  including  the  human  raco. 

J^^^      As  to  perfnmea.  there   are  some  which   are  really  oils  and 

ethers  extracted  from   flowers.     There  are  otbers  which  are  made 

artifloially,  and  curiously,  most  freiuently,  out  of  bad-amelling 

compounds.     The  fusel-oil.  separated  out  in   the   distillation   of 

spirits,  has  a  peculiarly  nasty  and  sickening  odor.    It  is  nsed.  after 

treatment  with  acids  and   oxidizing  agents,  to   make   the  oil  of 

— Ipples  and  the  oil  of  pears.     Oil  of  grapes  and  nil  of  cojrnac  are 

Ittle  more  than  fusel-oil  largHy  diluted.     Oil   of  pineapples,  on 

jheothftrhand.  is  best  made  by  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  on 

tagar,  or  by  distilling  rancid  butter  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol. 

jthis  oil  is  largely  used  for  mnlciug   pineapple  ale.    Many  a  fair 

|orehi(»d  used  to  be  damped  with  "  Ean  de  Milleflenrs  "  without 

mowing  that  its  essential  ingredient  was  got  from  the  drainings 
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«.-jft  ::  i4»roT*.i  Tt«u::^.<i  *::  atwkL     la  fKt  WKking  cmid 
j>fe  d«»i  vi^i  11  4XKK  Mr  WLra  «r  to  six  is  wish  ^■^ftl  m  a  foeL 

r»v  SLAi^rial  for  ^z^Azjtiz^  'Maasi^ djes.  some  of  oar  mott  Taia«d 
ir.*f::-;ii.^,  &  »cciArii* fii:«As«  iLree  hn&lrcd  times sveecer than 
tipr,  ai.i  :i*&  bes;  di&Ei€c;ai»  for  sae  dutrnesion  of  gwms  of 
di.i«^a«r.  T*r  ikAe  b^eoai^  »>  proLiSc  ia  luefiil  indnssries  that  it 
wo-1  i  tak^  a  long  article  ^j  describe  taem  in  detail,  so  I  can  onlv 
aliad^  :o  4  f-:*'  of  t!ieai.  Ta*re  are  two  eobetancea  in  tar  called 
Daph:haloLe  and  anihraceQe.  The  former  of  these  was  a  waste 
matena!,  wnica  chok-:»i  g^a  pipes  and  was  particalarlj  obnoxioos 
in  ga;  work.?.  Ererr  oanoe  of  it  is  now  of  Talae  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  dje  itaffi,  as  is  aUo  anthracene,  a  bodj  which  distils  over 
when  the  tar  oils  have  got  a  boiling  point  above  300^. 

Perhaps  the  mogt  important  nse  is  in  the  mannfactnre  of  aliz- 
arin, the  coloring  matter  foand  in  the  root  of  the  madder  plant, 
BO  extensively  iise^l  at  one  time  in  making  Turkey  reds  and  in 
calico  printin;r.  The  discovery  of  its  artificial  preparation  from 
the  waate  pr<^Klnct3of  tar  has  destroyed  a  great  agricultural  in- 
dustry which  flourishod  in  Turkey,  Holland,  Alsace,  and  other 
conntrieg.  Not  onlv  the  red  dve  stuff  alizarin,  bnt  also  beautiful 
blue  and  purple  dyes  are  made  out  of  the  same  substances. 

There  is  another  product  called  aniline,  which  exists  natur- 
ally i"  ^'^'^1  tar,  but  can  also  be  made  in  large  quantities  out  of 
another  substance  namod  benzine,  after  it  has  been  acted  on  by 
nitric  acid  and  then  by  iron  filings.  Aniline  has  become  a  most 
productive  source  of  coloringj  matter,  and  many  of  its  derivations 
are  familarly  known  under  the  names  of  mauve,  magenta,  urani- 
lino,  and  other  dyes.  They  are  too  numerous  to  describe,  but 
tliere  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  color  which  cannot  be  obtained  from 
some  of  the  products  of  tar.  Largo  manufactories  are  in  exis- 
tence, some  of  which  contain  forty  or  fifty  trained  chemists  en- 
gaged in  superintending  operations,  or  in  making  researohes  fbr 
now  coloring  materials.    The  whole  of  the  great  industriei  ot 
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dyeing  and  calico  printing  has  been  revolutionized  bj  the  new 
coloring  matters  obtained  from  the  old  waste  mnteriul — gas  tar. 
By  a  very  interesting  series  of  trans foruialions  one  of  the  con- 
Blitucnts  of  coat  tar  has  been  changed  into  the  coloring  matter 
of  indigo.  Hitherto  tlie  cost  of  production  of  artificial  indigo 
haa  been  too  great  to  allow  it  to  take  the  place  of  natural  indigo, 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  one  of  the  staple  inditstries  of  the 
East  Indies.  But  its  cultivators  tremble  lest  tbey  should  hnd 
leuiselves  in  the  position  of  the  growers  of  madder  by  a  cheap 
ificial  production  of  indigo  bltie  from  coal  tar. 
I  have  noticed  in  American  newspapers  that  many  oases  of  ar- 
ic  poisoning  have  been  observed  in  tlie  United  States,  produced 
by  drosses  or  articles  of  furniture.  Coal  tar  colors  are  often  made 
with  arsenic,  and  tlie  danger  is  not  overrated. 

When  Bishop  Berkeley  wrote  hia  famous  treatise  on  tar  water, 
dainiing  it  as  a  nniveraal  medicine,  curing  all  diseases,  he  little 
dreamt  that  the  time  would  arrive  when  beautiful  medicinal  prep- 
arations would  be  made  out  of  it. 

As  a  fact,  important  narcotics  and  febrifuges  have  forced  their 
way  into  medicine  from  chia  source,  and  are  much  valued  by 
physicians.  The  most  curious  of  th«  useful  prodncta  of  coal  tar 
is  sacoharin,  a  substance  so  sweet  that  the  sensation  on  the  palate 
ia  disagreeable  from  its  cloying  persistency,  A  grain  or  two 
grains  give  the  sweotnesa  of  one  or  two  In  mpa  of  sugar,  and  it  can 
be  taken  in  food  without  producing  the  dyspeptic  and  gouty  re- 
sults which  real  sugar  produces  on  some  persons.  Thus  one  of 
the  most  hopeless  forms  of  waste  matter — tar — baa,  by  our  better 
knowledge,  become  productive  of  great  uses  to  mankind. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  only  one  further  illustration. 
Of  all  living  things  rats  seem  to  be  among  the  most  repulsive  ; 
and  when  dead  what  can  be  thoir  use  ?  But  even  they  are  the 
subjects  of  production  in  the  industrial  arts.  In  Paris  them  is  a 
pound  surrounded  by  walls  into  which  all  dead  carcasaoa  are 
thrown.  A  Urge  colony  of  rats  has  been  introduced  from  the 
catacombs.  The  rata  are  most  useful  in  clearing  the  flesh  from 
the  bonea,  leaving  a  clean-poliabod  skeleton  fitted  for  the  makers 
of  phosphorus.  At  the  base  of  the  wall  numerous  shallow  holes 
are  snooped  out  just  sufflcient  to  contain  the  body  of  the  rats  but 
not  their  taila.  Every  three  months  a  great  inHue  takes  place, 
luring  which  the  terrified  rats  run  into  the  holes.     Peraona  go 
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Bfti  yiML    T!»  Miim  ia^ndMU  of  the 
7:l€  -r.zci  -viiiita  I  3ov  vrise  mtf  praiMUj  ooes  dw  bcpkea  hoop 
4f  ^*.  >ji  '»«r  aATTsL    Tk  ^■nfpyTtgt  of  ckt  tavoDfiB^  tinker  ore 
mLi*>i  oiiA  lae  p^^^  4f  ajcaes'  ftoofa  oai  Ibo  wortt  kinds  of 
wvjfTjexi,  m^  %sd  itusat  ^rt  wxktd  op  iafio  an  enpiate  bloo  djc, 
w^i^h  ^TKis  sae  ireai  of  coanir  doMS.    Tbe  dr^  of  port  wine, 
cor^f allj  decauiied  bj  lae  vaper,  ore  token  in  tke  morniog  o«  a 
uA&ati  p^vder,  u>  rsmoTe  Uie  effeet  of  the  delmndi.     The  offal 
of  the  tLT*st'Jk  and  the  voidngs  of  ooal  gaa  reappear  earefnUj  pre^ 
t^n^e^l  in  the  ladj  a  isiellin^  boule,  or  need  bj  her  to  flaror 
biaric  manz^  for  her  friends.    All  this  thrift  of  material  is  an 
imiution  of  the  economr  of  nasare,  which  allows    no  waste. 
Kr^rjthin^  haa  ita  destined  place  in  the  process  of  the  onirerse, 
in  which  there  ia  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  even  a  microbe  too  much, 
if  wc  yA^^fA  the  knowledge  to  apply  them  to  their  fittinj^  par- 
pones.     yL'Aii  aims  at  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  and.  as 
we  attain  it,  we  are  always  rewarded  by  indirect  though  important 
b«3iiefits  to  the  human  race.    It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
that  we  Hhould  seek  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  utilities  :    our  re- 
ward c^;mefi  when  we  search  for  tmth,  because  it  is  trath.     If  we 
tty  to  ufle  the  rays  of  knowledge  on  account  of  their  own  inherent 
tieaiity,  their  reflection  upon  all  things,  animate^nd  inanimate, 
show  properties  of  matter  which  range  themselves  into  utilities, 
almost  without  onr  perceiving  the  process,  and  teach  us  that  there 
is  nothing  common  or  unclean  to  the  laws  of  science. 

Lyok  Pjuitvub. 


HOW  TO  SOLVE  THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

BY  THE  BT.    BEV.   MONSIGN'OB  BEBN'ABD   O'BEILLY. 


Thebb  ought;  to  be  no  quarrel  between  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  and  our  Common  School  System.  There  is 
a  misunderstanding  ;  but  this  is  easily  cleared  up,  for  where  both 
parties  are  equally  earnest  and  sincere  in  the  patriotic  purpose 
which  prompts  them  to  educate,  and  in  the  religious  conviction 
that  wouli  have  our  youth  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  practice  of  its  noblest  virtues,  it  is  impossible 
that  all  grounds  of  misapprehension  should  not  disappear. 

American  love  of  freedom,  of  freedom  of  conscience  before 
and  above  all,  is  too  deep  and  too  honest  to  wish  to  enforce  a  law, 
or  to  support  a  system  demonstrably  hostile  to  the  essentials  of 
religious  liberty.  Our  people  have  only  to  be  shown  that  the  law 
strikes  at  the  dearest  rights  of  the  family,  and  confiscates  to  the 
profit  of  the  State  the  most  sacred  and  inalienable  prerogatives  of 
the  parent,  to  conclude  that  such  legislation  can  only  be  produc- 
tive of  evil,  instead  of  promoting  the  public  good. 

It  is  my  conviction,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  in  the  United 
States  a  citizen  desirous  at  once  of  the  progress  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  of  the  spread  of  enlightened  religious  sentiment 
among  the  masses,  who  does  not,  in  every  essential  respect,  agree 
with  the  Catholic  Church  about  the  requisites  of  early  education 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

Let  an  educational  congress,  representing  every  religious  de- 
nomination among  us,  meet  during  two  or  three  years  in  succes- 
sion and  discuss  the  necessity  of  permeating  education  with  the 
light  and  warmth  of  religion.  We  should,  ere  the  end  of  the 
third  year's  friendly  discussion,  see  our  way  towards  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  controversy.  Let  them  come  together  by  com- 
mon agreement  and  compare  views  fearlessly,  like  freemen  who 
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//rOfVtot  Catholic  prindpU  Mid  prMtice,  csiries  on  for  the  child 

ih*^  work  of  inUroction  ftnd  edacation  begun  in  the  hooM;  the 

wKol'i  fkUnm\9\%*!fti  <A  the  school  moit,  therefoiey  be  Ghrirtiaiit 

l(4il)Kion  h\Hru]y,  ihoroaghly  Unght,  freely  and  heartily  pnM>» 
i\mit\,  In  ihft  hMiK  of  all  true  edacation,  whether  given  within  the 
honom  of  tltci  fAtnily  or  giron  in  the  schooL  Thia  ia  a  central 
|irliM'l|il«  from  which  tho  (Catholic  Charch  never  can,  nerer  will 
iU\mrU  Whiir«  (Jaiholic  familiei  form  only  a  small  minority,  too 
(MHfr  Ul  havM  a  Mihool  of  ihoir  own  and  to  pay  at  the  aame  time 
ll»M  iiiihiHit  U«,  uiiiKMMlty  may  compel  thorn  to  have  their  oluUiea 
itiHlriintml  ln  tho  publlo  sohool.    There  it  may  happen  thefe  " 
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religion  whatever  is  taaght,  or  that  as  little  as  possible  of  a  religi- 
ons character  is  given  to  the  school  exercises,  or  that  this  very 
little  is  tinged  with  anti-Catholic  prejudice. 

I  need  not  say  here  that  schools  from  which  all  religious  teach- 
ing and  influence  is  banished  are  hateful  to  Catholic  parents. 
They  only  produce  indifference  to  all  religion,  and  turn  out  god- 
less and  nnpriucipled  men  and  women.  Of  this  result  eminent 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  every  creed  have  loudly  and  justly  com- 
plained. Such  an  education  as  this  is  totally  at  variance  with  the 
American  character  and  American  institutions. 

The  question  of  free  denominational  education  as  opposed  to 
State  schools  supported  by  public  taxation,  is  now  a  great  American 
question.  The  vital  interests  of  the  country  demand  that  it  should 
be  examined  and  decided  on  American  principles. 

It  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  public  school  system  was  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
purpose  that  the  national  schools  were  imposed  by  law  on  Ireland. 
Archbishop  Whately,  who  was  the  great  advocate  and  champion 
of  this  latter  system,  declared, — ^as  his  sister  testifies  in  his  Life, 
— that  the  aim  and  hope  of  the  founders  were  to  "decatholicize  *' 
the  youth  of  Ireland.  It  is  equally  notorious  that  the  avowed 
object  of  the  public  school  system  in  our  country  was  to  create  a 
safeguard  against  the  dangers, — as  it  was  said,  —with  which  the 
great  influx  of  Irish  immigrants  threatened  *'the  Religion  of  the 
Bible,''  American  liberty,  and  American  institutions. 

This  was  a  most  impolitic  movement,  condemned  by  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  American  statesmen,  and  openly  at  variance 
with  true  American  principles. 

Just  think  of  it,  for  one  moment.  The  natural  tendency  of 
the  American  mind  and  the  American  heart  would  or  should 
have  been  to  forget  all  differences  of  religion,  while  extending  to 
these  sorely-tried  exiles  from  Ireland  a  generous  and  unanimous 
welcome.  They  had  fought  the  battle  of  centuries  against  op- 
pression. They  were  known  for  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  American  Republic ;  and  their  own  brothers,  on  land  and 
sea,  had  gloriously  upheld  our  flag. 

These  exiles  had,  for  generations,  been  subjected  in  the  land 
of  their  birth  to  intellectual  starvation,  as  well  as  to  constantly  re- 
curring famine.  For  generations  it  was  felony  in  Ireland  for 
the  Catholic  Celt  to  teach  or  to  be  taught.    At  the  close  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  and  far  into  the  middle  of  the  next,  the 
still  oppressed  remnants  of  that  donbly  famished  race,  rafen- 
oaslj  hangered  and  thirsted  for  knowledge.  When  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  bom,  the  days  of  **  Hedge-Schools'' had  pasted, 
but  the  first  most  pregnant  lessons  reoeired  by  him  in  eariy  boy- 
hood were  given  by  a  hedge-school  master. 

Well,  when  after  1830,  the  Irish  immigrants  b^an  to  poor 
into  your  free  land,  with  love  and  gratitude  in  their  hearts,  and 
well-founded  hope  gilding  all  their  prospects,  had  it  not  been 
good  policy,  genuine  American  policy,  to  welcome  them  warmly, 
to  bid  them  drink  their  fill  of  liberty  and  of  that  knowledge  for 
which  they  had  so  long  thirsted  in  vain  P  Their  fathers  in  ages 
long  gone  by  had  welcomed  to  Ireland  yearly  thonsands  of 
scholars  from  Great  Britain,  who  were  housed,  fed,  clothed, 
taught  freely,  lovingly,  by  this  hospitable,  warm-hearted,  intelleo- 
tuai  Celtic  race. 

But  when  these  immigrants  came  to  you  and  seated  them- 
selves by  your  mighty  lakes  and  rivers ;  when  fathers  among 
them  stretched  out  their  hands  and  asked  for  the  free  bread  <rf 
knowledge  for  their  little  ones, — what  did  they  get  P 

You  built  schools  antagonistic  to  the  faith  of  the  new-comers, 
and  yon  taxed  them  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  these 
schools  I  And  because  we  do  not  thankfully  accept  this  boon, 
which  we  neither  expected  nor  asked  for,  you  say  that  we  make 
war  on  American  institutions,  and  are  a  danger  to  American 
freedom  ! 

Frankly,  is  this  American  ? 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  all  true  Americans  think  on  this 
most  important  matter  of  education,  and  on  what  practical  prin- 
ciples they  would  have  this  vexed  question  settled. 

With  them — no  matter  what  the  federal  constitution  may  say 
or  not  say — Religion  is  the  corner-stone,  as  well  as  the  crown  and 
pinnacle  of  our  social  edifice.  Nothing  is  more  abhorrent  to  onr 
natural  reverence  for  religion  tlian  families  in  our  Christian  com- 
munity devoid  of  all  religious  belief  and  practice.  We  can  never 
cease  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  the  State 
or  civil  government,  is  to  protect  the  family  in  its  divine  labor  of 
rearing  its  children  and  forming  them  to  all  the  duties  and  vir* 
tues  of  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood.  Perfect  they  cannot 
be  without  religious  training. 
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The  school  only  carries  on  the  work  begun  at  the  family 
hearth.  The  teachers  derive  their  authority  from  the  parents, 
whose  place  they  hold  and  whose  work  they  do.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  encourage  and  assist  this  labor  of  educating,  respect- 
ing and  protecting  while  so  doing,  the  divinely  given  and  inde- 
feasible rights  of  the  parent. 

Yes, — the  part  of  the  State  is  to  encourage  and  to  foster.  This 
will  strike  the  ripest  scholar  and  most  experienced  statesman  as 
being  the  attitude  of  the  government,  especially  in  a  country  and 
nnder  institutions  like  our  own. 

Starting,  then,  on  the  assumption  that  religious  instruction 
and  all  the  living  light  and  warmth  which  religion  can  impart  to 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  should  not  be  separated  in  the  school 
from  the  imparting  of  secular  knowledge  and  professional  train- 
ing, I  come  to  this  necessary  conclusion: — 

Since,  in  a  community  divided  into  numerous  religious  denom- 
inations, denominational  schools  are  a  practical  necessity,  let  the 
State  bestow  with  impartial  justice  the  moneys  of  the  school  fund 
derived  from  taxation,  on  the  schools  which  do  their  work 
thoroughly; — and  let  every  school  receive  such  further  en- 
couragement as  the  State  shall  judge  fit  in  proportion  to  the  way 
the  work  of  instruction  is  performed. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  honors  and  pecuniary  re- 
wards of  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  are 
distributed.  No  question  is  asked  about  the  religious  teaching 
given  in  the  school,  or  about  the  denomination  to  which  teacher 
and  pupil  belong.  The  work  done  by  both,  as  evidenced  in  the 
result  of  the  written  and  oral  examinations  submitted  to  the  board, 
is  what  is  passed  upon  by  both  examiners  and  commissioners. 
It  is  the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  the 
school  which  is  proclaimed  to  the  world  every  year  and  rewarded 
by  the  prizes  bestowed  on  the  pupils  and  the  money  remuneration 
awarded  to  the  teacher.  These  awards  are  strictly  in  proportion 
to  the  results  achieved  ;  that  is,  the  public  moneys  and  the  public 
honors  are  given  to  those  who  do  the  best  work,  and  in  proportion 
to  its  degree  of  excellence. 

This  is  a  golden  rule, — one  which  approves  itself  to  our  idea 
of  justice,  and  to  the  practical  good  sense  of  a  great  community^ 
free,  industrial,  and  progressive. 

Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  come  to  it  in  the  matter  of 
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public  education.  We  BhaU  be  oompeUed  by  the  Terr  lofce  af 
circumstances  to  allow  both  Protestants  and  Oathoui  to  ban 
schools  of  their  otto,  and  to  give  them  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance  of  the  same  a  just  share  of  the  school  f nnd  for  which  thur 
have  been  taxed.  '  ^ 

Bbbkabd  ORbillt,  Prothonotaiy  Aportolic. 


SWISS  AND  FRENCH  ELECTION  METHODS. 

BY  KABL  BLIND. 


I 

When  yon  asked  me  to  say  something  on  Continental  election 
methods^  in  view  of  the  Presidential  campaign  in  your  own  conn- 
try,  my  thoughts  at  once  went  to  the  Swiss  and  the  French 
republics,  and,  curiously  enough,  to  the  older  German  empire. 
But  what — some  will  perhaps  exclaim — have  those  ancient  Kais- 
ers, with  their  crown  and  sceptre,  to  do  with  elections  ? 

Why,  a  very  great  deal,  indeed  I  '^  Freedom  is  ancient.  It  is 
despotism  which  is  of  modern  growth/'  said  Madame  de  Stacl, 
with  perfect  truth.  And  Montesquieu,  the  great  legist,  who  had 
travelled  in  Germany  and  other  neighboring  countries,  including 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  England,  en- 
deavoring everywhere  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  of  the  various  nations,  had  already  written,  nearly  a 
hundred  years  before  Madame  de  Stael :  '^  From  the  forests  of 
Germany  the  liberties  of  England  had  come/' 

I  have  no  special  desire,  I  need  scarcely  assure  the  reader,  to 
sing  the  praise  of  the  medisBval  ''  Holy  Boman  Empire  of 
the  German  Nation/'  Yet,  I  would  point  out  that  under  that 
empire  all  the  princes,  the  highest  as  well  as  those  of  lesser 
grades,  were  originally  simple  officials,  deposable  by  the  central 
authority  of  the  realm  in  case  of  maladministration.  No  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty  belonged  to  them.  They  were  merely 
the  appointed  administrators  of  the  several  provinces.  It  was 
only  through  successive  acts  of  lawless  encroachment,  of  down- 
right rebellion,  sometimes  of  treacherous  alliance  with  a  foreign 
power,  that  they  gradually  achieved  an  independent  position, 
which  finally  sapped  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

As  to  our  Emperors,  they,  all  through  our  history,  did  not 
hold  their  *'  tenure"  of  power  '*  by  the  grace  of  God,"  nor  by 
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any  law  of  iuheritanoe.  Thej  were  mien  by  eleetim^  all  of 
them.  Constitationally  Bpeaking»  they^  too»  ooiild  be  remofod 
from  their  apparently  prond  place. 

Yea ;  in  what  we  call  those  benighted  middle  ages^  and  efsa 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centory,  when  the  German 
Empire  fell  in  1806,  every  Eaiaer  iaaned— like  a  President  of  the 
Swiss  Confederacy,  of  the  French  republic,  or  of  the  United 
States  of  America  now — ^from  an  election.  It  was  not  even  neoaa- 
sary  that  a  Prince  bom  in  the  pnrple  ahoold  be  chosen.  Any ''  full 
free  man ''  might  be  returned.  So  it  is  laid  down  in  Article  103 
of  our  old  code,  called  the  Sehwabetupiegel,  which  was  written  in 
the  language  of  Upper  Qermany. 

''  The  Germans  elect  the  King/'  says  Article  98  of  the  same  <dd 
law-book.  Practically,  no  doubt,  a  Oollege  of  Prinoes,  spiritoal 
and  temporal,  had  assumed,  in  course  of  time,  the  right  of  choos- 
ing the  King— a  right  which  of  old  had  belonged  to  a  vait  open 
assembly  of  freemen.  Still,  the  great  fact  remained  of  the  im- 
perial authority  b^ing  created  afresh,  in  each  case,  by  the  election 
method,  from  tlie  ninth  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  I  may  make  a  comparison — which,  like  all  oompariaona, 
limps  a  little— I  should  say  that  Germany  then  was  a  oommon- 
wealth  with  a  rudimeutary  substratum  of  republican  liberties, 
and  with  aristocratic  power  superposed — a  commouwealth  at 
whose  head  stood  a  crowned  president  returned  for  life-time,  who 
could  be  unseated  by  his  peers  for  felony  and  misdemeanor.  In 
a  clumsy  way  even  that  somewhat  unphilosophical  arrangement 
bore  the  mark  of  a  time-honored  German  love  of  self-government. 
We  called  this  foreman  of  the  aristocracy  the  '^  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  *'  not  of  Germany,  be  it  well  observed.  He  had  no  claim 
to  the  land.  He  was  only  the  head  magistrate  of  the  citiaena  of 
the  nation.  As  such  he  was  crowned  at  Aachen.  He  obtained 
the  farther  name  of  Kaiser,  or  '^  Emperor  of  the  Bomana,''  after 
the  Bishop  at  Rome  had  poured  some  oil  on  his  head.  Thia  ad- 
ditional Italian  title  of  the  German  ruler  contained,  aa  it  were,  a 
great  historical  revenge,  on  the  part  of  the  Teutonic  race,  for  the 
conquering  policy  of  invasion  which  the  Romans  had  onoe  pur- 
sued against  us,  and  which  had  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  timr 
world-dominion.  For  centuries  a  personal  journey  to  Rome  had 
to  be  made  by  the  King  of  the  Germans  in  order  to  reoeivs  the 
titie  of  Roman  Emperor.    Towards  the  end  of   the  flftsenth 
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century^  however,  a  Reichstag,  or  imperial  parliament,  decreed 
that  this  title  belonged  to  our  kings  by  a  national  right. 

Once  elected,  the  "King  of  the  Germans''  only  remained 
legally  so  as  long  as  he  observed  the  charter  he  had  sworn  to  main- 
tain. No  laws  could  be  proclaimed  by  him  without  the  assent  of 
the  Parliamentary  Estates.  If  he  broke  the  charter,  they  were 
empowered  to  resist  him  by  force  of  arms.  According  to  a  special 
enactment,  the  King-Emperor  could  be  tried  and  deposed  for  any 
violation  of  the  compact.  A  regular  tribunal  was  established  for 
such  cases — as  may  be  seen  from  article  52  (B  3)  of  the  Sachsen- 
Spiegel,  our  old  law-book  written  in  Low  German.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  appointed  for  the  contingency  in  question  was  the  Count 
Palatine  on  the  Rhine.  Even  the  life  of  the  King-Emperor  would 
be  declared  to  be  forfeited  as  soon  as  the  trial  for  any  unconstitu- 
tional act  of  his  had  resulted  in  his  deposition  from  the  kingship. 
(Schwabenspiegel,  Art.  105.) 

Certainly,  there  was,  legally  speaking,  no  '*  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong ''  in  ancient  Germany.  In  reality,  it  is 
true,  if  an  anachronistic  expression  may  be  permitted,  "  a  coach 
and  four''  was  sometimes  driven  through  that  constitution. 
That  often  happens  with  constitutions  when  nations  are  not  very 
watchful.  Still,  even  so  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  spite  of  many  changes  for  the  worse,  Algernon 
Sidney,  in  his  '^Discourses  Concerning  Government,"  wrote  of 
the  Germans  (the  italics  are  his  own) : 


"  Their  princes,  according  to  their  merit,  had  the  right  of  persuading, 
not  the  power  of  commoindinj  ;  and  the  question  was  not  what  part  of  the 
government  they  would  allow  to  the  nobility  and  people,  but  what  the  no- 
bility and  people  would  give  to  their  princes.  .  .  .  Whoever  understands 
the  affairs  cf  Germany  knows  that  the  present  emperors,  notwithstanding 
their  haughty  title,  had  a  power  limited  as  in  the  days  of  Tacitus.  If  they 
are  good  and  wise  they  may  persuade ;  but  they  can  command  no  farther 
than  the  law  allows.  ...  No  man,  I  presume,  thinks  any  monarchy 
more  limited,  or  more  clearly  derived  from  a  delegated  power,  than  that  of 
the  German  emperors." 

In  the  same  *'  Discourses"  the  English  writer  emphatically 
dwelt  on  the  position  of  the  free  Hanseatic  towns.  Their  league 
was  a  republican  one,  on  the  lines  of  policy  of  a  patrician  mer- 
chant class.  Now  Algernon  Sidney,  the  republican  who  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  principles  on  the  scaffold,  must  have  known 
something  of  the  difference  between  a  limited  and  elective  mon- 
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irH  t-.-i/:r;tT  of  ti*  csipire  faegSB  to 

vf  'y-.f  prlri^^h'  fMinD^  to  wilrf 

tr^r  I'xal  v^rrixoneij  \Mh  the  political 

of  tr.^  Zt^ioa  v«7«  KTionilj  tLnstened. 

ftfljic^,''  Ui  «;!iot«  th«  woTdf  irf  oar 

''  the  V/vtJs  ir^i&ctiTelj  feit  that  cine  liberty 

'\x%'jg/:r,  tiiA  tbej  hjMl  reKfrU  therefote,  to  tbe  onlj  meani  of 

v^tion  ]f^t  to  thfrm — ft  generml  league  of  cittea."    Then  Inpses 

u^fk  th':  narrif;  of  £idyeno$sen,  that  is,  "  oompaniont  bomid  tc* 

f((:ihf:r  by  an  oath/'  namely  for  the  orerthrov  of  tjiannj. 

7'he  fin;t  WaT'^  of  thia  kind  waa  formed  between  the  towns  of 
Mayf;rjr;e,  Uorma,  Sf^ier,  Frankfort, and  eeTeial  othera.  It  soon 
¥,\)T*tw\  to  (,hWf[Ufi  and  Aachen  in  the  north  ;  to  Colmar,  Baael  and 
7jUt\(:\i  iri  the  Houth ;  all  German  towns  then.  It  kept  a  good 
<;ivic  f-Mtablinhment  of  Vtoi  warriors,  horse,  and  a  pretty  anmj  of 
Hhifm  on  thf;  Uhine  and  the  3IoEelle. 

ThJH  Ih  not  the  plu4^;e  to  show  how  so  ^rreat  and  promiangapopa* 
lar  inovenif^nt  Heerned  at  one  time  to  bring*  about  the  democratic 
n^li^eneration  of  Crermany ;  but  the  changeful  fortane  of  war 
only  favored  the  IJiflf/enoMjtcn  of  Upper  AUemannia  in  the  battles 
of  Mor^arUm,  Sfmipaeh,  and  Nilfels.  Other  members  of  that  leagae 
in  I/>wer  Alleniunnia  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  DOiBngenv  in 
\'»\HH,  through  the  trcnohory  of  a  nobleman,  the  leader  of  the 
Niiromhiir^  ('(nitinji^fint,  who  had  been  promised  a  bribe.  Onihis 
|H)int|  iho  hlHtorian  Wirth  Hayn  : 


"  llsil  tho  ritlMiBN  ohUlned  tho  victorr  also  there,  tlM  SwIsa 
lloit  of  iu  day  would  have  Imod  iipread  over  all  eoutbern  Gennany  :  aa^ 
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it  would  likewise  have  been  extended  over  all  our  lower  countries  throuRh 
the  action  of  the  Hansa.  As  it  was,  civic  liberty  was  destroyed,  the  last  ob- 
stacle to  unlimited  princely  sovereignty  removed,  and,  together  with  free- 
dom, union  vanished.  This  was  a  terrible  national  misfortune.  .... 
The  defeat  of  the  citizen  warriors  at  DOffingen  was  decisive  in  this  sense, 
that  Germany  entered  upon  the  road  of  becoming  a  medley  of  monarchies 
claiming  separate  existence.  Our  wretched  condition  at  home,  the  loss  of 
our  power  abroad,  sprang  from  this  cause.  The  genius  of  the  Fatherland 
covered  its  face  in  sorrow  when  the  dead  body  of  Konrad  Besserer(the 
heroic  burgomaster  of  Ulm)  was  enshrouded  in  the  banner  of  freedom  on 
the  battlefield  of  DOfflngen«" 

Meanwhile  the  local  victories  in  the  Alpine  fastness  gave  rise  to 
republican  communities,  which  finally  blossomed  into  the  Schwei- 
zerische  Eidgenossenschaft.  So  it  still  calls  itself  to-day,  and  its 
citizens  proudly  bear  the  name  of  ^*  Eidgenossen/*  in  accordance 
with  the  designation  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Separation  from  Germany  the  Swiss  did  at  first  not  intend. 
They  remained  faithful  to  the  national  bond  as  long  as  possible. 
On  its  part,  the  German  Empire  was  loath  to  release  them  entirely 
from  all  allegiance,  however  vague  and  shadowy,  even  after  the 
Swiss  had  clearly  renounced  it.  Their  final  severance  from  con- 
nection with  Germany  was  only  settled,  by  treaty,  in  1648,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the  country  which 
once  had  been  the  common  Fatherland  was  utterly  exhausted. 

I  now  rapidly  pass  to  the  present  constitution  of  Switzerland 
and  its  election  methods.  Forty-five  years  ago— as  I  mentioned 
in  a  previous  essay — that  Confederacy  was  composed  of  an  ill- 
assorted  conglomerate  of  either  democratically  or  aristocratically 
governed,  partly  also  priest-ridden,  cantons,  each  of  which  main- 
tained its  own  sovereignty.  In  fact,  Switzerland  even  then  still 
bore  the  mark  of  her  former  connection  with  Imperial  Germany. 
Being  sliaken  by  a  Separatist  League,  the  Mountain  Confederacy 
had  to  pass  through  a  civil  war — even  as  was  the  fate  of  the 
United  States  of  America  within  more  recent  times. 

Fortunately,  the  campaign  of  1847  against  the  Sonderbund 
brought  a  quick  and  decisive  victory.  The  reformed  constitution, 
which  was  then  elaborated — and  the  proclamation  of  which  I  heard 
as  an  exile  on  Swiss  soil,  in  September  1848,  amidst  the  roar  of 
cannon — ^introduced  a  great  many  ameliorations  in  the  sense  of 
closer  union,  of  fuller  democratic  freedom,  and  of  a  more  efficient 
system  of  national  defence. 

As  in  the  United  StateAs  of  Americaevery  State,  so  in  Switzerland 
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©very  Oanton,  has  its  local  legialatiire  a&d  goremmenL  Tlia  wftj 
in  which  the  Swiss  Oonfederacy  was  gradually  built  up,  ud  iha 
existence  of  not  less  than  four  langoages  (Gknnaxi,  Fnndi,  liidiaii 
and  Eomansch)  within  its  seyeral  parts,  aooountB  for  the  diffieul- 
ties  of  a  stricter  anion.  The  three  first  n«med  languagai  hafe 
equal  official  rights  as  regards  the  publication  of  the  laws.  Surely 
a  Tory  fair  arrangement,  considering  that  more  ti*^i^  two-tfaixds 
of  the  Swiss  are  of  German  race  and  speech. 

According  to  article  60  of  the  constitution,  the  supreme  power 
is  Tested  in  the  Bundes-  Versammlung,  or  Federal  Anembly,  which 
is  composed  of  two  parts:  the  National-Rath  and  the  SidndeSaik  - 
corresponding  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  The  National-Bath  (National  Council)  is 
elected  by  the  Swiss  people  at  large.  The  Stiknde-Bath  (or  Connofl 
of  the  Estates),  is  appointed  by  the  Cantons ;  eac^  Canton, 
whether  large  or  small,  sending  two  members. 

Coming  together  as  a  Congress,  the  members  of  the  two  Fed- 
eral Legislatures  (National-Bath  and  St&nde-Bath)  oombined  elect 
an  Exccntivo  which  is  called  Bundes-Rath  (Federal  Council).  It 
is  composed  of  seven  members,  ai^d  its  term  of  office  is  three  yean. 
Any  Swiss  who  is  eligible  for  the  Nationai-Bath  or  House  of 
Deputies — that  is,  every  citizen  who  has  the  right  of  vote,  and 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  clergy — may  be  chosen  to  fill  a  place 
in  this  snpreme  Executive  of  the  republic.  A  special  proviso  is  to 
the  effect  that  not  more  than  one  member  of  the  Executiye  may 
be  chosen  from  the  same  Canton. 

The  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Council  are 
selected  by  the  united  representatives  from  its  own  members,  for 
the  period  of  one  year.  After  the  lapse  of  that  time,  neither 
of  these  Presidents  of  the  Confederacy  can  be  re-elected  for  the  im- 
mediately following  twelvemonth.  Literally  speaking,  it  will  thus 
be  seen,  the  Swiss  Executive  is  simply  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
with  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  appointed  by,  and  reaponaible 
to,  the  combined  House  of  Deputies  and  Senate.  It  is  the  true 
pyramidal  form  of  a  Democratic  commonwealth. 

The  further  enactment  that  no  President  or  Vice-Prendent  of 
the  Confederacy  ( or  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the  EzeoutiTe 
Council  of  the  Confederacy )  can  be  re-elected  for  the  twelvemonth 
following  his  term  of  office,  is,  of  course,  meant  as  a  gnanrntae 
asainst  any  possible  overweening  ambition  of  a  diotatmial^  bk- 
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clined  leader.  Again,  it  is  enacted  that  if  a  renovation  of  the 
National-Bath  should  have  to  take  place  by  fresh  elections^  a 
completely  new  election  of  the  Executive  must  follow. 

By  this  method  of  choosing  the  head^  or  heads^  of  the  Swiss 
govemment;  all  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  avoided  ;  and  all  undue  personal  ambition  is  kept  in  check 
or  stifled  in  its  birth.  America  has  a  four  years'  Presidency,  with  a 
previous  deep  and  often  violent  agitation  of  the  country.  Switzer- 
land has  the  one  year's  Chairmanship  in  the  Federal  Council ;  but 
the  careful  and  truly  representative  procedure  in  her  election 
method  insures  quiet. 

A  vast  country  like  the  United  States  of  America  may  probably 
do  well  by  giving  to  the  Presidential  office  a  longer  term  than  the 
one  in  Switzerland.  But  as  to  the  mode  of  appointing  the  Execu- 
tive and  its  Foreman  or  President,  I  hold  that  the  Swiss  custom, 
as  in  the  reformed  constitution  of  1848,  is  the  preferable  one. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  national  representation  of  a 
republic  which  has  such  a  watchful  eye  has  also  reserved  to  itself 
the  appointment  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Justice,  of  the  Federal 
Chancellor,  of  the  commander  of  the  army,  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  and  of  the  diplomatic  envoys.  A  standing  army  is  not 
kept  in  Switzerland.  Every  man,  however,  is  liable  to  military 
service  for  the  Confederation  from  the  age  of  20  to  the  completed 
age  of  44.  In  some  of  the  cantons  this  liability  extends  for  can- 
tonal purposes  even  much  longer.  Thus,  in  the  constitution  of 
Grisons  it  was  laid  down  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Federal  constitution 
did  not  provide  otherwise,  the  liability  to  bear  arms  should  extend 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  sixtieth  year.  Whilst  the  Confed- 
eracy, as  such,  is  not  to  keep  any  standing  army,  the  several  can- 
tons are  not  allowed,  without  special  permission  of  the  Federal 
government,  to  keep  more  than  300  men,  in  each  canton. 

In  the  elections  for  the  National-Rath,  or  House  of  Deputies 
of  all  Switzerland,  every  Swiss  is  entitled  to  vote  who  has  com- 
pleted his  twentieth  year.  For  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
there  is  one  representative.  The  suffrage  is  a  direct  one.  Every 
Swiss  is  also  eligible  as  a  member  of  that  House ;  naturalized 
citizens  only  after  five  years.  Non-  eligibility  to  the  National- 
Bath  is  only  decreed  for  the  members  of  the  Stande-Rath,  or  Sen- 
ate, its  officials,  and  the  clergy.  In  the  elections  to  the  Senate  the 
special  suffrage  methods  of  each  canton  come  into  operation. 
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In  the  average,  it  is  manhood  suffrage  which  preTails.  The 
exceptions  as  to  the  right  of  voting  mostly  refer  to  those  who  live 
on  alms,  to  bankrupts,  to  persons  nnder  goardianship,  and  to 
criminals.  There  is,  however,  a  great  variety  in  the  varions  can- 
tons as  to  the  age  at  which  a  man  becomes  entitled  to  the  soff- 
rage.  The  constitntions  I  have  before  me  fix  it  mostly  at  20. 
Bat  there  are  cantons  in  which  the  age  of  21,  22,  even  25,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  age  of  19,  18,  nay,  17,  is  mentioned  as  the 
one  which  entitles  to  the  vote.  In  the  eastern  canton  of  Griaons 
liability  to  military  service  and  the  right  of  suffrage  begin  at  the 
early  age  of  17.  The  assumption  is  that  the  man  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  country,  should  also  have  a 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  several  of  the  central  or  inner  cantons,  also,  the  early  age 
of  18  or  19  is  fixed  for  the  elector.  In  that  part  of  Switzerland 
there  exists,  to  this  day,  the  ancient  institution  of  the  Lands- 
Oemeinde,  or  full  public  assembly  of  the  citizens.  It  is  held  in 
the  open  air  for  the  discussion  of  the  concerns  of  the  community. 
The  constitutions  of  the  cantons  in  question  declare  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  vested  in  the  Lands-Gemeinde.  In 
central  Switzerland  the  priestly  element  yet  maintains  much  of 
its  influence ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  very  young  men  may 
be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  Romanist  priesthood. 

In  some  of  the  cantons  we  come  upon  a  shred  of  Solonic  pre- 
cept or  law.  Thus,  in  St.  Gall,  paragraph  20  of  the  ground- 
law  says  :  *' Every  citizen  who  has  the  suffrage  is  in  duty  bound 
to  visit  the  communal  assemblies  held  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution.  Every  eligible  citizen  is  in  duty  bound  to  accept 
an  office  conferred  upon  him,  by  election,  through  the  communal 
assemblies,  and  to  serve  in  it  for  the  legal  term  of  its  duration. ** 
This  liability  to  the  acceptance  of  a  public  office  recurs  in  various 
cantonal  constitutions.  In  the  ground-law  of  the  canton  of 
Grisons,  article  17  provides :  "  Every  citizen  who  has  the  suffrage 
is  bound  to  take  part  in  plebiscites  and  elections  referring  to 
either  federal  or  cantonal  affairs.  The  law  fixes  the  exceptional 
cases  as  well  as  the  punishment  in  case  of  contravention." 

m. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  however  exceUent  iti 
stitution  in  other  respects  may  be,  there  is,  I  believe,  still  m 
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trace  of  the  monarchical  traditions  of  Europe.  On  tmly  demo- 
cratic principles^  the  executive  power  ought  to  issue  from  the 
legislative  power,  and  should  constantly  remain  accountable  to  the 
latter.  But  in  the  American  Union  the  President  is  elected  out- 
side the  legislative  power.  Hence  he  appears  to  be  equal  to  the 
latter,  in  some  respects  even  above  it ;  and  the  possibility  of  a 
conflict  is  thus  furnished. 

In  France,  after  the  overthrow  of  King  Louis  Philippe  in 
1848,  the  example  of  the  United  States  was  followed  in  the  main 
by  the  introduction  of  a  four  years'  presidency.  The  head  of 
the  republic  was  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  masses ;  even 
the  slight  and  somewhat  fictitious  barrier  of  an  Electoral  College. 
The  outcome  was  a  deplorable  one,  owing  to  the  strong  monarchial 
traditions  among  the  ignorant  peasant  population.  Prance  paid 
for  the  mistake  by  a  political  slavery  extending  to  1870,  when  the 
Bonapartean  empire  collapsed  in  a  war  begun  '^  with  a  light  heart. *' 

Had  the  advice  of  M.  Gr6vy  prevailed  in  1848  things  might 
have  turned  out  very  differently.  He  whom  the  irony  of  fate 
lifted  to  the  presidential  office  in  1879  for  seven  years  had  pro- 
posed, soon  after  the  revolution  of  February,  that  Parliament 
should  appoint  ahead  of  the  Executive,  who  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  removed  by  a  parliamentary  vote — even  like  a  prime 
minister.  This  proposition  certainly  went  too  far.  It  was  some- 
what apt  to  deprive  the  government  of  a  desirable  degree  of  sta- 
bility. At  any  rate  it  did  not  sin  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
giving  an  ambitious  personage,  whom  the  wild  clamor  of  an 
unenlightened  multitude  might  carry  into  the  presidential  olfice, 
a  chance  of  overthrowing  the  republic  by  force  of  arms,  as  was 
done  on  that  fatal  night  of  December  2,  1851. 

Our  old  friend  Louis  Blanc  also  was  of  the  opinion,  in  1S48, 
that  there  should  be  no  presidential  office  at  all.  He  announced 
his  proposition  in  the  following  words :  "  In  the  French  re- 
public, founded  on  February  24,  1848,  there  will  bo  no  Presi- 
dent.*' Before  he  could,  however,  develop  his  thesis  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  became  a  refugee  under  a  false  accusation,  launched 
against  him,  of  being  implicated  in  a  previous  seditious  rising, 
with  which,  in  reality,  he  had  had  no  concern  whatever.  In  an 
Appendix  to  his  "  Rev/laiions  Historiques,''  horns  Blanc  explains 
what  he  held  to  bo  the  danger  to  Republican  freedom  from  a 
President  elected  by  the  masses.    He  t'loight  such  a  ruler  would 
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regard  his  own  title  superior  to  that  of  erery  representatiTe  of 
the  people  ;  and  he  mighty  therefore^  be  under  the  temptation  of 
using  the  military  power  for  the  oyerthrow  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  arguments  given  by  Louis  Blanc  were  quite  correct,  con- 
sidering the  state  of  things  in  a  country  which  had  only  just 
achieved  its  emancipation  from  monarchial  rule,  and  in  which  a 
number  of  dynastic  Pretenders  had  to  be  feared.  Uufortunately, 
he  himself  committed  the  grave  error  of  pleading  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Louis  Bonaparte  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
contrary  to  the  wiser  counsels  of  Lamartine  and  Ledru-BoUin. 
It  was  from  a  feeling  of  ''Bepublican  generosity''  that  the  his- 
torian of  the  French  Bevolution  put  forth  this  plea.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  was  also  influenced  by  Louis  Bonaparte's  semi-Socialis- 
tic professions  of  a  desire  to  bring  about  the  ^'Extinction  of 
Pauperism'' — an  idea  with  which  the  crafty  Pretender  played  in 
those  days,  and  which  had  induced  the  young  Socialistic  writer 
to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit  in  the  prison-fortress  of  Ham. 

In  London,  Louis  Blanc  once  showed  me  this  pamphlet  on 
the  ''  Extinction  of  Pauperism/'  of  which  Louis  Bonaparte  was 
the  author,  and  which  had  on  the  title-page  a  personal  inscription 
containing  some  words  of  sympathetic  dedication  to  our  friend. 
It  was  a  painfnl  souvenir  at  a. time  when  France  was  under  the 
Napoleonic  Reign  of  Terror,  and  Louis  Blanc  an  exile. 

The  third  French  republic  acted  more  prudently  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Presidency  than  the  second  one.  It  took  Switzerland 
as  its  model  in  regard  to  the  way  of  electing  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1848,  when  France  was  in  the 
throes  of  an  internal  convulsion,  being  occupied  also  with  elabor- 
ating anew  constitution,  that  reformed  Swiss  ground-law  had 
not  yet  been  publicly  proclaimed.  Even  had  its  draft  been  more 
generally  known,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  France  at  that  time  there  would  have  been  little  in- 
clination to  follow  the  example  of  the  small  Alpine  commonwealth* 

Happily,  it  was  otherwise  after  France  had  gone  through  sore 
despotic  oppression.  The  lesson  taught  bv  Switzerland  having 
at  last  been  learnt  by  France,  her  new  republican  institntiont 
have  been  maintained  up  to  the  present,  for  twenty-one  yeam— 
a  longer  time  of  existence  than  any  Republican,  Imperial,  or 
Royalist  government  nas  had  since  the  days  of  the  great  BeToIiif 
tion  of  1789.  Eabl  BldAi. 
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BT  WILLIAM  T.  JVSKLSS,  X.  D.,  HEALTH  OFFICEB,  PORT  OF  KBW 

YORK. 


It  was  somewhere  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
August  that  I  wrote  to  Washington  for  two  copies  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  maps  of  the  world.  One  of  these  was  fastened  on  a  wooden 
back  and  hung  up  in  the  boat-house  on  the  Quarantine  wharf. 
Here>  day  by  day,  the  march  of  the  cholera  was  marked^  as  it 
came  to  me  from  the  reports  in  the  newspapers.  The  typhus 
fever  which  had  broken  out  in  New  York  in  the  spring  had  passed 
Quarantine  one  week  before  I  took  hold  of  the  work^  and  almost 
my  first  order  was  to  disinfect  all  baggage  belonging  to  Russian 
immigrants.  On  August  19  I  heard  there  was  cholera  in  Ger- 
many, and  I  telegraphed  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Foster,  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  asking  him  to  investigate  the  story  through  the  American 
consuls.  On  August  25  I  received  a  dispatch  from  him  say- 
ing the  disease  had  been  in  Hamburg  since  the  18th.  I  answered 
at  once  asking  that  all  emigrants  to  this  country  from  infected 
ports  or  cities  be  detained  by  the  consuls  from  five  to  eight  days 
in  order  that  the  disease  might  have  a  chance  to  show  itself. 
While  these  orders  were,  I  believe,  given  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, they  were  not  obeyed. 

As  the  stories  of  cholera  on  the  other  side  became  more  and 
more  alarming,  that  we  would  have  cases  of  it  appear  among  the 
immigrants  became  certain.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  all  who 
had  the  health  of  the  people  in  their  charge,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  me  who  stood  on  guard  at  the  principal  port  of  entry  in 
this  country.  Many  suggestions  were  made  to  me,  among  others 
tkat  I  should  lay  an  embargo  of  ten  days  on  all  commerce.     This 

I  declined  to  do. 

The  first  cholera  ship— the  disease  appearing  as  cholerine  in 
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the  records  on  board — which  arrived  was  the  "  Morayia/'  She  had  • 

had  twenty-four  cases  and  twenty-two  deaths,  or  about  92  per 
cent,  of  mortality.  Of  those  attacked  two  women  got  well.  After 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  one  other  fatal  case  occurred^  slightly  rais- 
ing the  percentage  of  death. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  tell  the  story  of  the  cholera  ships 
that  arrived  at  this  port^  for  that  story  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  "  Moravia ''  was  followed  by  the 
"Eugia/'the  *'Normannia/'the"Scandia/'  the  "Bohemia/' 
the  '*  Heligoland/'  and  the  "  Wyoming/'  each  having  the  disease 
on  board.  Hoffman  Island  being  crowded^  saloon  passengers  were 
transferred  to  the  steamboat  *'  Stonington/'  provided  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan.  Fire  Island  was  purchased 
by  Governor  Flower  at  my  suggestion,  and,  after  many  delays, 
the  passengers  were  put  there.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, at  my  request,  handed  over  the  "New  Hampshire," 
and  provided  Camp  Low.  The  disease  was  gradually  stamped 
out,  and  ships  began  to  arrive  with  clean  bills  of  health  until 
finally  the  so-called  "cholera  scare"  was  over.  This  brief  ab- 
stract of  what  happened  will  serve  to  bring  the  story  back  to  my 
readers'  minds.  In  all  there  were  158  cases  on  the  ships,  distri- 
buted as  follows  :  "  Moravia,"  25  ;  "  Rugia,"  33  ;  "  Normannia," 
20  ;  "  Scandia,"  48  ;  "  Bohemia,"  27  ;  "•  Heligoland,"  2  ;  "  Wy- 
oming," 3. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Normannia  "  (and  also  of  all  the  other 
cholera  ships)  the  first  thing  done  was  to  collect  some  of  the 
dejecta  of  the  sick  and  give  it  to  the  bacteriologists  for  examina- 
tion. They  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  Asiatic  cholera,  as  they 
found  the  distinctive  bacillus.  Without  waiting  for  their  report, 
however,  the  active  work  of  stamping  the  disease  out  began. 

The  steamship  was  ordered  to  Lower  Quarantine,  and  all  sick, 
as  well  as  all  suspects,  were  transferred  to  the  hospitals  on  Swin- 
burne Island.  The  dead  were  also  landed.  I  gave  instructions 
to  the  officers  of  the  ship  to  have  all  the  drinking  water  boiled 
before  it  was  used,  and  I  notified  the  Hamburg- American  Packet 
Company  to  send  down  water  boats,  so  that  a  supply  of  Groton 
water  might  be  on  board.  I  also  directed  the  officers  to  be  care- 
ful to  see  that  nothing  was  thrown  overboard.  The  company 
sent  down  a  transfer  boat,  and  all  the  immigrants,  with  tiieir 
^Agg^o^  were  landed  on  Hoffman  Island.     Dr.  Sanborn,  one  of 
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the  moet  experienced  MsisUiitB  on  my  staiF  and  a  man  who  knew 
exactly  what  to  do,  took  np  hia  residence  on  board  the  tteamsfaip. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  his  efforts,  I  think,  that  eTerjthing  went  on 
as  well  as  it  did* 

I  got  from  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  a  fall 
supply  of  disinfectants.      I  ordered  aU   bedding  soiled   bj  the 
dejecta  of  the  sick  to  be  rolled  up  in  sheets  which  had   been 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercorr,  and  the  bandies  so 
made  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnaces   under  the  boilerH,     Then 
the  compartments  in  which  the  sick  had  been  were  waghe^l  down 
with  this  solution  in  the  most  thorough  manner.     All  packages 
of  freight  were  washed  outside  in  the  same  war,  and  the  steamer 
itself  was  washed  everywhere  with  this  solation.      The   bilge 
wafcer  was  pumped  out  and  replaced  with  fresh  eea  water  having 
the  bichloride  in  it.    The  washing  down  of  the  ehip  with  the 
solution  was  repeated  every  day  while  she  lay  in  quarantine.    The 
steerage  deck  was  closed  and  caulked,  and  steam  tumeil  in   for 
two  hoars.     The  heat  was  so  great  that  it  started  the  tar  in  the 
deck  seams  above.     When  this  was  finished  the  steerage  and  hold 
were  shut  up,  and  sulphur,  in  proportion  of  three  pounds  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  was  burned,  the  fumes  being  allowed  to  re- 
main between  decks  for  five  hours.     This  completed  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ship  itself,   and  it  was   repeated  with  each  that 
arrived. 

The  sick  and  suspects  were  removed  to  Swinburne  Island 
where  the  former  were  treated  in  the  hospitals  and  the  latter  care- 
fully watched.  The  number  of  sick  taken  there  was  63  ;  of  sus- 
pects, 95  ;  deaths  among  the  sick,  20  ;  among  suspects,  3.  The 
dead  were  removed  at  night  in  order  to  save  the  feelings  of  the 
living  and  were  cremated. 

All  of  the  immigrants  from  the  "Normannia"  were  taken 
to  Hoffman  Island.     Here  they  were  stripped  and  bathed  thor- 
oughly  in  salt  water,  to  which  bichloride  of  mercury,  1  to  5  000 
had  been  added.     The  baths  were  at  the  normal  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  end  of  August.  After  bein«  thoroughly  scrubbed 
they  wrapped  themselves  in  blankets  and  waited  for  their  clothes' 
These  had  been  placed  in  the  steam  disinfecting  boxes  and  suh* 
mitted  to  a  heat  over  212-  for  four  hours.     This  treatment  wiU 
kill  any  known  germs  of  disease.    The  baggage  of  all  the  imm 
grants  was  unpacked,  each  article  shaken  out  and  put  into  the 
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steam.  The  crews  of  the  steamships  were  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  immigrants.  As  no  cases  had  appeared  among  the  saloon 
passengers,  the  only  thing  done  with  them  was  to  haye  their  bag- 
gage washed  down  with  the  bichloride  solution  and  to  keep  them, 
with  those  in  the  steerage,  in  quarantine  until  all  danger  had 
passed. 

The  treatment  of  the  **  Normannia ''  and  those  on  board  of  her 
was  repeated  with  every  steamship  which  arrived  with  the  cholera 
on  board.  In  the  case  of  the  ''  Moravia/' ''  Scandia''  and  ''  Bo- 
hemia/' as  there  was  no  room  on  HofFman  Island,  I  was  forced 
to  have  the  immigrants  treated  on  board  the  ships,  the  bathing 
going  on  in  a  sail  suspended  by  the  four  corners  and  filled  with 
the  sea  water  into  which  the  bichloride  had  been  put.  The  cloth- 
ing was  then  disinfected  by  steam  in  a  close  compartment  on  the 
steamer. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Americans  that  they  never  lock  the  stable 
until  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  *  Naturally,  then,  the  Quar- 
antine service  of  the  port  of  New  York  was  utterly  unprepared  for 
the  unprecedented  work  so  suddenly  thrust  on  it  I  had  neither 
men^  boats,  hospitals,  pavilions  for  the  well,  money  or  anything 
else  sufficient  for  the  emergency,  and  I  was  forced  to  do 
what  I  could  with  the  help  I  could  get  on  the  moment.  Most 
fortunately  for  me  and  for  the  people  I  was  able  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices, as  consultant,  of  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg,  Deputy  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  than  whom  there  is  no  man 
in  this  country  more  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  treatment  of 
contagious  diseases.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank 
him.  I  had  when  the  *^  Moravia''  arrived  about  $7,000  in  the 
treasury,  and  although  I  do  not  yet  know,  for  to  this  date  (October 
10)  the  books  have  not  yet  been  made  up,  I  imagine  I  have  ran 
into  debt.  The  Hon.  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
sent  me  word  that  I  could  call  on  him  for  money  if  I  needed  it 
during  the  anxious  time,  and  I  am  none  the  less  obliged  to  him 
because  I  did  not  ask  for  it. 

The  needs  of  the  quarantine  of  the  port  of  New  York,  in  order  to 
meet  any  future  inroad  of  disease  threatening  the  whole  oonntiy, 
are  not  very  many.  There  should  be  an  island  constructed  between 
Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands  having  an  area  of  ten  acres.  Thia 
would  not  cost  much  beyond  the  spiling  and  the  rip-rap.  The 
water  is  shoal,  and  all  ships  coming  here  in  ballast  ooold  be 
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quired  to  damp  there.  On  this  island,  when  made,  a  pavilion 
large  enough  to  hold  1,000  people  should  be  built,  together  with 
disinfecting  apparatus  and  the  various  outhouses.  I  can  now  ac- 
commodate 500  or  600  people  in  the  hospitals  on  Swinburne  Island, 
and  1,000  on  Hoffman  Island  if  it  be  necessary.  This  new 
island — I  should  call  it  Flower  Island,  if  I  could,  in  memory  of 
Governor  Flower's  speech  on  politics  and  health — would  give  all 
the  necessary  space. 

There  should  be  purchased  by  the  State  one  fast  tug  for  the 
Health  oflficer  to  make  his  rounds  in,  one  boarding  tug  for  the 
use  of  the  assistants,  one  large  transfer  boat  to  move  immi- 
grants in,  and  one  hospital  boat  for  the  sick  and  suspects. 
These  should  be  kept  in  Quarantine  all  the  time  and  should  be 
for  quarantine  purposes  only.  I  should  not  object  to  lending  the 
hospital  boat,  when  not  needed,  to  such  associations  as  St.  John's 
Ouild  in  the  summer  time,  providing,  of  course,  they  paid  the  ex- 
penses. But,  when  needed,  these  boats  should  be  ready  for 
Quarantine  service,  for  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  a  hospital  boat 
in  a  week.  If  we  should  have  another  outbreak  of  the  cholera 
in  Europe  next  spring — ^as  is  very  probable— these  boats  may  be 
badlv  needed. 

There  should  be  an  emergency  fund  of  at  least  $50,000  depos- 
ited in  some  bank  apart  from  the  regular  funds  of  Quarantine. 
This  money  should  not  be  touched,  even  when,  under  the  pres^ 
ent  scale  of  fees,  the  Quarantine  expenditures  run  ahead  of  the 
receipts.  It  should  be  subject  to  the  check  of  the  Health  officer 
indorsed  by  the  Governor,  but  only  when  one  or  more  ships  hav' 
ing  cases  of  contagious  disease  on  board  should  arrive  in  this  port" 

In  case  the  new  island  should  be  made,  it  would  be  well  if 
possible,  to  dredge  a  channel  for  an  ocean  steamship  to  a  wharf  to 
be  constructed  on  it.  This  would  do  away  with  the  necessitvof  a 
transfer  boat.  While  I  would  like  to  see  this  done,  it  is  not  in  mv 
opinion  absolutely  necessary.  The  other  things  suggested  are 
necessary  and  as  to  the  money,  the  need  of  that  is  imperative 
Disease  will  not,  unfortunately,  regulate  its  appearance  by  the 
sessions  of  the  Legislature.  ^ 

The  pr^ent  fees  charged  are.  in  cases  where  ships  havine 
contagions  disease  on  board  arnVe  in  this  port,  little  else  than 
ndiculons.     For  example,  the  fee  for  disinfecting  a  shin  Sr  !« 
and  with  the  largest  ocean  steamships  bnt  two  fees  can  be  charged' 
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In  other  words,  the  steamship  pays  the  Quarantine  Berrioe  tlO, 
and  the  very  lowest  cost  of  disinfecting  the  steamship  properly  is 
abont  $150. 

When  the  fees  were  much  larger  than  at  present  the  annual 
appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  was  $200,000.  The  ap- 
propriation last  year  was  $20,000.  In  1890  my  predecessor.  Dr. 
Smith,  who  managed  the  Qnarantine  service  with  the  greatest 
economy,  found  himself  $1,200  behind  when  the  yearly  acconnts 
were  made  up. 

The  necessity  for  money  during  such  a  time  as  that  which  I 
have  recently  pa&sed  through  is  perfectly  obvious.  Ordinarily, 
two  physicians,  in  addition  to  the  Health  officer,  are  sufficient  for 
the  service.  Were  Flower  Island  built,  and  should  cholera  or  any 
other  contagious  disease  come  to  this  port,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  this  number  to  at  least  ten.  During  the  last  two  months  I 
have  had  eleven  physicians.  In  addition  to  the  ten  physicians 
there  should  be  ten  disinf  ectors,  the  captains,  engineers  and  crews 
of  the  hospital  and  transfer  boats,  nurses,  cooks,  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  steam  apparatus  on  the  islands,  laborers,  etc.,  etc. 
Now  while  all  these  can  be  got,  and  while  the  companies  furnish 
a  certain  number  of  men,  money  is  needed  for  them  and  for  the 
supplies. 

It  must  be  remembered  that.  New  York  being  the  principal 
port  of  entry  in  the  United  States,  it  is  through  this  gate  that 
contagious  disease  enters.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  with  this 
terrible  responsibility  on  it,  to  see  that  nothing  is  left  undone 
that  will  make  the  guard  sure  and  certain.  I  am  assured  that 
this  duty  need  only  be  pointed  out,  and  the  necessities  of  Quaran- 
tine explained,  to  have  all  that  is  necessary  done. 

The  last  three  months  has  been  an  anxious  time  for  me;  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  how  anxious.  During  that  time  I  have 
been  supported  by  the  press,  by  public  officers,  and  by  public  aa- 
sociations  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that  I  am  most  sincerely  thank- 
ful for.  Not  only  have  they  lightened  the  crushing  weight  on  my 
shoulders  and  relieved  the  terrible  responsibility  resting  on  me 
in  the  most  material  way,  but  their  sympathy  and  good  will  have 
comforted  me  in  many  an  hour  of  painful  thought.  I  cannot  let 
this  opportunity  pass  without  placing  on  record  my  sincere  grati* 
tude  to  them. 

Nor  can  I  refrain  from  expressing  my  deep  sense  of  ddifa 
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tion  to  the  GoYernor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  President  Martin  and  Superintendent 
Byrnes  of  the  Police,  President  Gram  of  the  Dock  Commission, 
and  President  Wilson  of  the  Board  of  Health.  These  gentlemen 
have  afforded  invalnable  aid  without  obstracting  the  work  of  quar- 
antine. 

For  myself,  confronted  with  a  great  danger  to  my  country- 
men and  feeling  that  on  me  rested  the  responsibility  of  managing 
the  first  line  of  defence  against  the  disease,  I  can  only  say  I  have 
done  my  very  best  in  the  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  I 
have  made  mistakes,  I  know,  and  were  the  occasion  to  come 
again  I  might  do  differently  in  some  things.  It  is  for  my  fellow 
citizens  to  say  if  I  have  done  well. 

William  T.  Jenkins. 


WANTED,  A  NEW  PARTY. 

BY  T.   V.    POWDERLY. 


In  the  canvass  of  1884  the  cry  that  sounded  louder  than  the 
tariff  was  '^  Turn  the  rascals  out/'  Those  who  were  not  inclined 
to  use  so  harsh  a  term  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  change. 
'^  We  want  a  change  '^  was  heard  on  all  sides,  and  the  people  voted 
for  a  change.  Those  who  did  not  want  a  change  were  holding 
office,  and  they  were  about  the  only  ones  who  experienced  much 
of  a  change  when  the  Democracy  entered  upon  its  four  years  of 
life.  Whether  the  rascals  were  turned  out  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  people  turned  the  Democracy  out  again  in  1888.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  change  effected  in  the  revolution  of  1884  did 
not  affect  the  nation,  as  was  expected,  or  a  change  back  to  the  old 
party  would  not  have  taken  place  in  such  a  short  time. 

A  glance  at  the  platforms  of  the  two  old  parties  this  year  will 
not  disclose  a  very  startling  difference  ;  they  are  both  framed  to 
catch  as  many  votes  as  possible,  and  both  express  sympathy  for 
the  Jews  in  Russia  and  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  but  they  scrape  the 
skies  for  lofty,  high-sounding  terms  in  which  to  describe  Ameri- 
can affairs,  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  are  Americans  in  this  land 
who  do  not  want  sympathy,  but  who  do  demand  relief  from  the 
exactions  of  monopoly.  The  Jews,  the  world  over,  control  a 
great  deal  of  wealth  ;  they  are  worth  courting,  and  as  kind  words 
and  sympathy  cost  nothing,  a  political  platform  may  as  well  ex- 
press a  little  sympathy  as  not.  The  Irish  are  not  so  well  off  as 
the  Jews,  but  they  have  a  greater  number  of  votes  to  bestow,  and 
surely  an  expression  of  smpathy  with  the  Irish— in  Ireland-— can 
do  no  harm.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  principle  at 
stake  in  Russia  and  Ireland  is  what  determined  the  platform- 
makers  to  lavish  their  sympathy,  and  if  the  Jews  could  be  cajoled 
into  contributing  to  campaign  funds  and  the  Irish  induced  to 
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give  their  votes,  the  sympathy  would,  in  the  end,  prove  a  paying 
investment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Jews  and  the  Irish  in  the 
United  States  are  Americans,  and  that  such  transparent  bids  for 
support  will  not  sway  them  in  voting.  There  are  Jews  and  Irish 
in  the  United  States,  a^nd,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  coming  elections,  they,  in  common  with  other  voters, 
are  the  ones  to  receive  consideration  now. 

The  tariff  is  the  one  issue  between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties ;  all  other  issues  are  incidental  and  of  secondary 
consideration.  In  Tennessee  there  are  miners,  many  of  them 
natives  of  Ireland,  who  are  starving  because  the  rogues,  murderers 
and  rascals  of  that  State  have  been  turned  out  of  the  penitentiaries 
to  take  their  places  in  the  mines.  The  foremost  men  of  both 
parties  are  the  holders  of  the  infamous  leases  under  which  the 
convicts  are  kept  in  the  places  of  honest  men.  If  sincerity  had 
an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of  these  platform  builders  they 
would  have  bestowed  some  of  their  sympathy  on  the  workmen  of 
Tennessee.  Natives  of  European  countries  were  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  last  July  ; 
they  were  also  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  they  were  guaranteed 
the  right  to  bear  arms  and  use  them  in  defence  of  themselves  and 
of  the  State.  A  foreign  force  invaded  the  State,  the  workmen  of 
Homestead  repulsed  them  and  in  doing  so  used  violence  which 
would  not  have  been  necessary  had  the  officers  of  the  law  regarded 
their  oaths  of  office  as  being  more  than  mere  title  deeds  to  posi- 
tion. At  Buffalo  later  on  we  saw  a  railroad  company,  owned  by 
English  capital,  setting  at  defiance  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  We  saw  switchmen  strike  against  the  outrage  upon  the 
law.  We  saw  the  blaze  arise  from  a  train  of  disabled,  but  well- 
insured,  freight  cars  and  heard  the  roar  of  censure  which  swept 
over  the  land.  Then  the  troops  went  to  Buffalo.  We  saw  the 
outbreak  at  Cceur  d'Alene  ;  we  saw  the  flagrant  violations  of  law, 
on  both  sides. 

In  all  of  these  scenes  we  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  power 
which  usurps  that  of  the  people,  an  authority  which  sets  itself 
higher  than  constitutions  and  law — the  Judiciary.  Where  no  law 
exists  a  judicial  decision  will  dovetail  into  the  case  and  a  Judge  can 
always  be  found  who  owes  his  ermine  to  the  votes  which  were  pur- 
chased for  him  by  corporate  wealth.  We  hear  the  cry  against  the 
importation  of  the  handiwork  of  foreigners, while  all  the  time  the 
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foreigners  themselves  come  in  duty  free  to  take  the  places  of 
American  workmen.  Neither  party  utters  an  earnest,  sincere  pro- 
test against  the  invasion.  We  hear  a  wail  for  the  Jews  who  are  out- 
raged by  the  Czar,  and  the  Irish  who  are  forced  to  give  up  the 
last  grain  of  wheat  to  pay  the  rent,  but  the  more  autocratic  and 
dangerous,  because  more  insidious,  power  of  our  American  Czar 
goes  unnoticed.  QNeither  party  proclaims  its  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people  by  demanding  that  the  railroads, 
the  publLe  highways,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment^ QNeither  party  declares  in  favor  of  government  ownership 
of  telegraphs  and  telephones^  If  there  is  a  power  which  stands  a 
menace  to  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions,  that  power  is 
vested  in  the  managers  of  the  railroads  and  telegraphs  of  the  na- 
tion. With  the  avenues  of  transportation  of  passengers,  freight 
and  intelligence  in  the  grasp  of  a  few  selfish  men,  it  is  expecting 
too  much  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  anything  higher  than 
counting  dividends  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  owners  of 
these  concerns. 

Behind  the  railways  and  telegraphs  stands  the  Judiciary,  ready 
and  willing  to  lend  its  awful  strength  to  that  now  exercised  bv 
corporate  wealth,  so  that  the  combination  may  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  must  work  for  bread.  Vest  the  title  to 
the  rail  and  telegraph  lines  in  the  government  and  we 
destroy  the  incentive  to  own  judges  and  courts.  Every  well-reg- 
ulated railroad  corporation  now  owns  its  judges  and  courts  ;  one 
of  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  great  corporation  of  the  day  is  a 
court  of  its  own,  or  a  number  of  them.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
judges  to  set  aside  laws  than  it  is  to  pay  a  number 
of  legislators  to  make  laws ;  besides  it  is  safer  and 
attracts  less  attention.  We  make  law,  and  it  is  laughed 
at  by  the  trust,  the  syndicate  and  the  combine  ;  we  make 
appeals  to  courts  and  governors,  and  our  appeals  are  laughed  at 
and  pigeon-holed,  or  else  a  mock  trial  is  entered  upon  to  deceive 
and  lull  the  majority  to  the  sleep  of  death.  We  elect  judges  and 
they  stand  guard  at  the  portals  of  monopoly.  We  turn  to  parties 
that  have  for  a  hundred  years  made  promises,  and  they  feed  us 
on  more  promises.  They  Jissert  that  they  will  arrest  the  march 
of  monopoly,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  that  march  was  begun 
under  their  sheltering  wing,  and  that  it  has  assumed  its  colossal 
proportions  under  their  fostering  care.     Side  by  side  with  the 
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Democratic  and  Sepnblican  parties  has  monopoly  grown ;  they 
begot  it ;  they  fed  it  until  it  became  strong  enough  to  feed  them, 
and  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  expect  that  the  creator  will  destroy 
the  creature  on  which  it  fattens. 

At  Omaha  it  was  hoped  by  many  that  Judge  Oresham  would 
accept  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  from  the  People's  party. 
A  Republican,  one  prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  party  in  days 
gone  by,  wrote  me  on  the  eve  oltthat  convention  : 

"  The  asefal  work  of  the  RepnbUcan  and  Democratic  parties  has  been 
done,  and  the  time  has  come  for  the  people  to  rise  and  make  a  rew  party. 
...  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  force  the  Republican  party  to  become  tne 
party  of  the  people.  There  is  no  use  in  making  effort  to  correct  either  of 
the  old  parties.** 

The  writer  of  that  is  a  millionaire  ;  he  bears  a  name  honored 
in  American  history  and  means  what  he  says.  Another  gentle- 
man, very  wealthy,  wrote  as  follows  : 

*'  In  forming  a  new  party,  it  is  important,  while  clearly  defining  leading 
principles,  not  to  erect  fences  which  will  shut  out  a  multitude  of  people  who 
might  otherwise  desire  to  be  with  you." 

He  then  gives  a  brief  draft  of  a  platform  and  adds  : 

'*  But  having  gone  so  far,  do  not  permit  the  tacking  on  of  unnecessary 
incumbrances— the  less  detail  the  better.  Ten  men  will  read  a  platform  of 
a  thousand  words  to  one  who  wiU  go  over  one  of  the  usual  length.  .  . 
Choose  a  man  like  Gresham,  if  possible,  for  standard  bearer.  If  he  will 
accept,  please  say  to  him  that  I  beg  to  place  at  his  disposal  a  check  for 
91,000  towards  his  personal  expenses  during  the  campaign." 

Hundreds  of  other  men  in  like  circumstances  in  life  expressed 
similar  sentiments.  There  are  thousands,  not  obliged  to  do 
manual  labor,  who  feel  the  same  way  ;  they  long  for  a  change, 
not  from  the  rule  of  Republicanism  to  that  of  Democracy — so 
called — but  to  a  new  and  honest  party  which  will  grapple  in  ear- 
nest with  the  evils  which  threaten  our  country.  This  may  not 
be  the  year  to  elect  such  a  candidate,  but  it  is  the  year  to  in- 
augurate the  movement  which  will  place  such  a  party  in  power 
later  on,  and  every  workingman,  every  thinking  man,  and  every 
patriot  should  cast  his  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the  People's 
party  this  year.  That  party  aims  at  government  ownership  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs  ;  it  aims  at  establishing  a  pure  and  real 
democracy  in  the  adoption  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  in 
legislation,  and  is  therefore  the  real  party  of  democracy  in  this 
campaign.  T,  V.  Powderly. 


ARE  THERE  TOO  MANY  OF  US! 

BY  PRESIDENT  E.  B.  ANDREWS,   BBOWN   trNITEBSITY. 


The  Bcientific  treatment  of  questions  touching  population 
began  with  Thomas  Robert  Malthus.  The  first  edition  of  his 
great  work,  *' An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  as  It 
Affects  the  Future  Improvement  of  Society,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Speculations  of  Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  Other  Writers,*' 
appeared  in  1798,  as  a  polemic  pamphlet.  It  was  in  part  aimed 
at  the  vicious,  pauperizing  poor-law  of  England  at  that  time ;  in 
part  it  was  a  criticism  upon  the  superficial  optimism  of  those 
writers  who  had  been  carried  away  by  the  vaporings  of  Rousseau 
and  other  French  Revolutionary  philosophers.  Malthus^s  own 
father  was  one  of  these.  Godwin,  to  whom  the  title  of  the  Essay 
refers,  was  another.  Political  equality  and  commercial  freedom, 
they  argued,  would  in  a  little  while  produce  a  perfectly  happy 
society.  Vice  and  misery  were  at  once  to  disappear  and  the  mil- 
leuium  to  dawn,  if  only  the  fine  doctrines  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  Physiocrats,  of  Adam  Smith,  could  get  themselves  realized. 

Malthus  opposed  this  pleasing  view  on  the  ground  that  such 
ideal  social  weal  is  and  necessarily  must  be  hindered  by  the  very 
conditions  of  life,  population  inevitably  tending  to  increase  more 
rapidly  than  subsistence  and  the  possibility  of  general  welfare. 
In  its  later  editions,  of  which  no  less  than  seven  appeared  during 
the  author's  lifetime,  the  Essay  casts  off  its  polemic  form  and  be* 
comes  a  mere  dissertation.  But  the  essential  thought  is  nn- 
changed ;  human  beings  tend  to  multiply  faster  than  food  can 
be  provided  for  them.  Malthus  represented  the  difference  as 
that  between  arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratio,  population  mul- 
tiplying as  the  series  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  and  so  on,  production 
swelling  meantime  only  as  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  so  oil 
He,  however^  laid  no  stress  on  the  exactness  or  the  mathematioil 
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expressibility  of  his  law,  but  only  on  the  yalidity  of  it  as  a  general 
truth. 

Malthns  does  not  allege  that  population  in  fact  increases  thus 
rapidly,  but  that  it  tends  to  do  so,  and  would,  were  it  not  for  cer- 
tain checks.  They  are  of  two  classes  :  the  moral  or  preventiye, 
and  the  positive  or  repressive.  The  preventive  checks  include 
everything  that  helps  keep  human  life  from  originating  when  it 
would  otherwise  do  so.  The  positive  consist  in  whatever  kills 
off  our  species,  as  wars,  famines,  vices,  pestilences  and  ordinary 
disease.  Had  Malthus  lived  later  he  would  doubtless  have  noticed 
more  fully  than  he  did  the  agency  of  social  custom  in  nullifying 
for  men  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  physically  fittest,  propagat- 
ing bodily  disorders  probably  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  hygiene 
and  medicine  avail  in  the  contrary  direction.  But  the  checks 
which  he  names  are  numerous  and  powerful,  so  much  so,  he 
thinks,  that,  without  their  incessant  working  through  all  past 
time,  the  world  would  long  ago  have  been  overrun. 

Nearly  all  the  countless  attempts  to  refute  Malthus,  instead  of 
doing  this,  practically  fall  in  with  his  theory,  merely  emphasizing 
more  or  less  the  activity  of  his  checks.  Thus,  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  urging  that  the  physical  nature  grows  less  imperious  as  culture 
advances,  *  is  simply  pointing  oat  how  the  preventive  check 
applies  itself.  Bastiat  showed  that  the  same  advance  of  culture, 
making  parents  unwilling  that  their  children  should  be  worse  off 
than  they,  works  a  voluntary,  or  truly  moral  application  of  the 
preventive  check.  Neither  of  these  tendencies,  however,  is  oper- 
ative upon  the  vast  masses  of  mankind,  in  reference  to  whom  the 
great  problem  is  to  get  them  under  the  influence  of  culture.  Of  the 
very  poor,  only  the  positive  checks  keep  down  the  numbers.  Mal- 
thus's  second  edition  signifiq^tly  differs  from  the  first  in  admitting 
a  far  larger  hope  from  moral  self-restraint  as  one  of  the  preventive 
chocks.  In  this  change  Malthus  does  not,  as  Bagehot  argues, 
"cut  away  the  ground  of  his  whole  argument."  The  peculiar 
check  in  question  may  exist  and  act,  widely  and  beneficently,  yet 
over  vast  multitudes  of  human  kind  totally  fail  of  effect. 

In  spite  of  all  these  checks,  Malthus  maintains,  population 
tends  to  outrun  subsistence.  Some  men  must  always  be  needy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  says,  checks  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other 
are  in  every  nation,  past  or  present,  what  has  kept  population 
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down  to  food.  Darwin  declares  that  in  reading  **  Malthas  On 
Population '^  he  became  impressed  ''that  natural  selection  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  rapid  increase  of  all  organic  beings '' ;  and 
he  admits  his  now  famous  theory  to  be  but  ''  the  doctrine  of 
Malthas  applied  with  manifold  force  to  the  whole  animal  and 
yegetable  kingdoms/'  With  men  as  with  brutes,  it  is  a  fight  for 
life.  The  social  bliss  for  which  we  sigh  is  not  to  be  had  6o 
cheaply  as  Rousseau  and  Godwin  said.  Great  continence  is  a 
human  duty.  '  No  man  has  a  right  to  bring  children  into  the 
world  unless  he  has  a  fair  prospect  of  ability  to  support  them.  \ 

As  Malthus  laid  no  stress  on  the  exactness  of  his  alleged  pro- 
gressions we  do  not  refute  him  by  showing  those  progressions 
inexact.  The  question  is,  have  they  a  truth,  or  truths,  at  bottom  ? 

The  assumption  of  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  law  of  humanity^s 
numerical  increase  is  a  good  way  from  the  fact.  We  will  not 
quarrel  over  the  question  whether  it  is  not  absurd  to  speak  at  all 
of  a '^ natural'' rate  of  increase  for  human  beings.  In  his  as- 
sumption of  a '^natural  rate"  Malthus  seemed  to  be  thinking 
how  swiftly  life  would  replenish  the  earth  if  all  checks  were  away.* 
But  disease  and  death  are  natural,  and  just  what  pressure  of  them 
shall  we  call  a  check  ?  We  must  not  confound  the  ''  natural 
tendency  "  of  men  to  increase  with  the  abstract  physiological  pos- 
sibility of  numerous  births;  nor  is  it  the  same  to  allege  a  ten- 
dency to  too  great  increase,  and  to  say  that,  all  things  considered, 
there  is  a  danger,  since  a  certain  increase,  if  well  distributed, 
might  be  for  centuries  no  curse,  but  a  blessing. 

Malthus  took  as  his  norm  to  go  by  a  young  country,  the  United 
States,  where  all  was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  great  pro- 
lificacy. He  derived  his  figures  from  Benjamin  Franklin's  "Ob- 
servations Concerning  the  Increase  of  Mankind  and  the  Peopling 
of  Colonies,"  1751,  one  of  his  earliest  works.  As  he  stated,  our 
population  was,  when  Malthus  wrote,  doubling  at  the  rate  of 
once  in  ^5  years.  Wo  have  never  had  a  uniform  registration  of 
births  and  deaths,  and  our  national  census  is  taken  once  only  in 
ten  years ;  so  that  we  cannot  tell  for  any  period  the  exact  annual 
increment  of  population,  or  say  how  much  is  due  to  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  and  how  much  to  immigration.  The  increase  in 
the  last  decade  of  last  century  was  35. 10  per  cent.,  and  for  the  first 

*Such  an  order  of  thinfln  a<i  RUmelln  deacribos,  **  Reden  und  A^f$att9et'"  I,  SM 
M;q.  Cf.  Ubland*8  beauiif lu  poem,  **  Fer  Sacrum," 
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decade  of  this  36.38  per  cent.,  probably  the  most  rapid  gains  in 
population  from  natural  causes — ^f  or  the  immigration  during  these 
20  years  was  but  slight — of  which  we  have  any  record.  In  these 
two  decades  there  may  easily  have  been,  right  along,  48  births  per 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  not  over  28  deaths,  giving  a  natural 
increase  of  more  than  three  per  cent.  As  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence increases  in  severity,  families  diminish  in  size,  marriages 
are  less  frequent,  or  entered  into  at  a  later  age,  and  population 
does  not  grow  S3  rapidly.  Our  progress  as  a  nation  is  greatly  due 
to  th9  natural  W3ilth  of  our  country.  Even  now  we  have  of  per- 
sons over  70  only  14  in  1,000,  where  France  has  37,  while  females 
within  the  2*4  years  of  possible  maternity,  number  18  or  19  per 
cent.,  instead  of  16,  which  is  the  average. 

During  the  fifty  years  from  1790  to  1840  our  population 
doubled  twice.  Between  1790  and  1885  Rhode  Island  doubled  in 
population  nearly  two  and  a  half  times,  or,  exactly,  increased 
341.1  percent.  From  1880  to  1885  the  gain  was  10  per  cent. 
The  average  per  cent,  of  our  entire  national  increase  has  been 
32.7  per  decade  ever  since  1790.  Excluding  the  war  decade  it 
has  been  33.95  per  cent.  Aside  from  the  people  who  have  come 
to  us  with  territorial  acquisition,  we  seem  to  have  gained  about 
2.6  per  cent,  yearly  ever  since  this  century  began.  Between  1850 
and  1880,  we  went  from  23,191,876,  to  50,155,783.  That  is,  we 
more  than  doubled  during  those  thirty  years  in  spite  of  the  war. 

As  a  clergyman,  Malthus  may  have  been  influenced  in  part  by 
the  Old  Testament  figures  relating  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt.  These  captives  occupied  a  fruitful  land,  with 
no  hindrances  to  rapid  growth,  and  were  probably  augmented  by 
immigration  from  related  tribes.  They  were  in  Egypt  430  years. 
The  original  colony  had  in  Jacob  with  his  sons  and  grandsons  70 
male  persons.  After  the  exodus,  according  to  Moses's  census, 
there  were  603,550  males  20  years  old  and  upwards.  By  Euler's 
method  they  must  have  doubled  once  in  about  30  years,  involving 
a  yearly  increase  of  over  2  per  cent. 

But  although  Malthus  could  find  a  few  instances  of  such 
swift  growth,  he  had  no  right  to  generalize  from  them.  A  hun- 
dred years  before  his  time,  Europe  was  thought  to  double  its  popu- 
lation only  once  in  two  centuries.*  Henry  George,  in  his  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  urges  against  Malthus  the  small  number  of  the  de- 

•  Sir  Wm.  PeUj.  *'  PoUtical  AriUimeUc*'  ch     '. 
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scendants  from  Coufucius.  These^  2^50  years  from  their  great 
ancestor's  death,  amoanted  to  only  about  22,000  souls,  instead 
Vt)f  859,659,193,106,709,670,198,710,628,  as  they  should  have 
mustered  had  they  doubled  once  in  2$  years.  With  this  maybe 
coupled  a  consideration  touching  China  at  large.  The  Chinese  as 
a  people  date  back  fiye  thousand  years  at  least  The  country  is 
five  times  as  large  as  Germany,  warmer  and  more  fruitful  than 
Europe.  A  great  part  of  its  soil  produces  two  harvests  yearly. 
The  people  raise  few  cattle,  living  mostly  on  vegetable  food. 
Yet,  owing  to  checks  of  some  sort,  of  which  probably  infanticide, 
which  is  favored  by  law,  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  the 
population  there  is  less  dense  on  the  average  than  in  Belgium, 
Saxony  or  England. 

Europe  has  probably  doubled  its  population  in  the  last  100 
years.  Between  1820  and  1880  its  population  arose  from  200 
millions  to  330  millions,  a  yearly  increase  of  i^  of  one  per  cent. 
Our  oldest  statistics  are  for  Sweden  and  reach  back  to  1750. 
Sweden's  population  was  in  1752  1,785,727;  in  1884,  4,644,448, 
a  total  increase  of  160  per  cent,  over  the  figure  at  the  first 
date  named.  Passing  to  the  first  third  of  this  century  we 
find  Baden  doubling  its  population  only  in  34  years,  Hungary 
only  in  38,  Belgium  in  42,  Tuscany  and  Oalicia  in  43,  Sardinia  in 
44.  In  none  of  tlie  older  nations  has  a  yearly  increase  of  2  per 
cent,  ever  been  reached,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  such  a  gain, 
at  least  for  any  length  of  time.  France,  at  its  present  rate  of 
gain,  will  need  nearly,  or  quite,  300  years  to  double  its  popula- 
tion. 

Never,  in  Europe,  were  the  conditions  for  great  increase  better 
than  from  18:i0  to  1870 ;  yet  the  numbers  only  went  in  these 
years  from  about  200  millions  to  about  300  millions,  or  -^  of  one 
per  cent,  annual  gain,  and  tlie  nations  which  advanced  the  most 
rapidly  have  at  no  time  doubled  this  rate.  A  doubling  of  popu- 
lation in  25  years,  as  was  going  on  in  the  United  States  when 
Malthus  was  alive,  is  therefore  no  normal  but  a  very  abnormal 
phenomenon. 

We  know  full  well  what  Malthus  would  reply  to  this  exhibit* 
He  would  hail  it  as  a  proof  of  his  position,  alleging  as  the  rea- 
son for  the  slower  plains  enumerated,    that  the  checks  had  been 
more  active  in  Europe  tliun  in  America.     And,  for  substance  of 
fact,  he  would  be  right.     T  only  demur  at  his  doctrinaire  aBsamp- 
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tion  of  the  American  6 ?ti res  as  the  more  "normal."  Checks 
are  "  normal,"  too  ;  and,  aa  already  remarked,  it  is  purely  arbi- 
traryto  Bct  down  this  or  that  exact  pressure  of  them  as  preemin- 
ently the  natural  one.  Only  at  extreme  pressure  does  it  seem 
to  me  reasonable  to  pronounce  them  pathological. 

Malthus  erred,  not  only  as  to  the  rate  of  buman  increase,  but 
also  as  to  its  philosophy.  Ho  did  not  allow  enough  for  barren- 
ness, and  he  made  the  age  of  possible  materaity  too  long.  Also, 
he  did  not  allow  for  the  nnmeroas  pairs  like  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine, the  parties  unfruitful  together,  though  able  to  be  fruitful 
with  others.  Statistics  show  that  the  maternity  period  does  not 
average  over  twenty-two  years,  and  that  about  one-seventh  of  the 
married  women  are  without  children.*  In  every  thousand 
buman  beings  in  any  community  there  will  average  to  be  about 
\&b  women  of  the  maternity  age  15  of  them  childless,  leaving  at 
most  but  130  who  will  bo  mothers.  To  find  the  yearly  increase 
of  population  per  thousand,  suppose  each  of  the  150  to  have  three 

150    x    3 
_  children  in  the  23  years.   The  average  per  year  is  then , 

Iwhich  equals  S0  +  ,  and  the  result  is  larger  the  more  children 
[  ibere  are  to  the  family.     If  we  assume  4,  it  is  2?  f  ;  if  5,  34+  ; 
if«.  41— ;if  7,  48-K  ;  if  8,  64  +  ,  etc. 

Over  against  such  figure,  whatever  it  is,  we  have  to  set  the 
rate  of  mortality.  This,  under  tho  most  favorable  conditions,  is 
about  20  per  thousand,  annually,  increasing  somewhat  according 
as  the  number  of  births  swells. 

In  1,000  persons,   if   the  average  number  of  children  to  a 

Lnother  is  three,  jast  as  many  persons  will   die  as  are  horn.     If 

nothuni  have  four  each,  27  will  be  born  while  23  die.   And  so  on. 

Haltbus  supposed   that  an  average   of  four  children  per  family 

inld  double  the  population  every  25  years.     On  the  contrary, 

1  per  family  would  double  it  only  in  33  years.     The  people  of 

!e  Island,  where,  in  l»8d,  on  an  average,  4.27  children  were 

Wru  to  each  motlier,   would  at   that  rate  need  a  century  and  a 

I  to  double.     This,  of  coursej  takes  no  account  of  immigra" 


It  was  obvious  that  Malthus  was  far  astray  at  I«tet  regarding 
the  form  of  his  law.     From  our  better  statistics  we  can  ( 

•Rtime'Un."lttdfniimlAaf''Utir.-X..%lt  g.    I 
ftVuuw  [or  luuM  ut  uiy  fliiiinM  roiitLiaic  M  JEiiruM. 
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him.  The  natnral  rate  of  multiplication,  if  we  admit  snch  a 
notion,  could  not  even  by  Malthus's  own  principles  have  been 
greater  in  his  time  than  in  the  years  coyered  by  our  best  recent 
statistics,  because  material  prosperity  has  been  improYing  mean- 
while. If  the  rate  assigned  by  him  is  now  too  great,  it  certainly 
was  then. 

Yet  Malthus  is  correct  in  urging  that  men  tend  to  multiply 
with  decided  rapidity.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  a  sta- 
tionary population  is  abnormal,  a  sign  of  disease.  The  rule  is 
advance. 

We  saw  that  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  United  States, 
including  immigration,  has  been  32.70  per  decade  ever  since  1790. 
Unless  immigration  is  checked,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  fall  off  at 
present  or  for  100  years.  But  even  supposing  the  rate  to  be  30  per 
cent,  per  decade,  the  population  by  1990  will  be  898,207,250,  which, 
without  new  territory,  would  give  us  299.3  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile.  We  should  then  have  a  denser  population  than  the 
British  Isles  to-day  ;  and  while  we  could  not  even  so  be  said  to 
have  reached  a  limit  of  population  fully  taxing  the  supporting 
power  of  our  territory,  our  people  could  not  look  forward  to  still 
farther  expansion  without  apprehension. 

Europe's  population,  doubling  in  the  last  100  years,  has 
gained  about  \\  of  one  per  cent,  yearly.  For  the  last  60  years  of 
relatively  accurate  records,  the  gain  in  several  of  the  European 
states,  England,  Prussia,  and  the  Scandinavian  lands,  has  been  1 
per  cent,  or  more  yearly,  in  spite  of  emigration,  and  the  average 
has  not  been  under  .,^^  of  one  per  cent,  in  any  normal  year.  We 
may  then  take  this  J  of  one  per  cent,  as  the  normal  minimum. 

At  1  per  cent,  annual  increase  Germany  in  the  year  2000 
would  have  160  million  inhabitants.  In  two  centuries  from  now  it 
would  have  300  millions,  and  in  three  centuries  650  millions. 
Europe  would  have  at  the  same  rate  in  two  centuries  from  now 
2,300  million  inhabitants,  and  in  three  centuries  4,800  millions. 
The  last  figure  would  require  not  much  short  of  2,000  people  to 
live  on  a  square  mile— an  impossibility  under  anything  like  pres- 
ent economic  arrangements. 

But  take  the  actual  minimum  normal  rate  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  annual  increase.  At  this,  in  280  years,  Europe  wiU 
have  1,300,000,000  inhabitants.  By  the  real  present  rate  the  in- 
crease  would  be  much  faster,  giving  600  millions  in  about  80 
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years,  25,  30  or  40  millions  in  excess  of  the  present.  Even  with 
one-third  of  one  per  cent.  Germany  would  in  1,000  years  from  now 
have  1,200  millions,  and  in  2,000  years,  36  billions.  Even  France, 
at  its  rate  of  progress  in  the  last  60  years,  2.3  per  thousand,  yearly, 
which  is  the  smallest  in  Europe,  would  in  500  years  have  300 
million  souls ;  just  about  2,000  to  every  square  mile. 

It  is  instructive  to  apply  backward  the  present  rate  of  increase 
in  Europe's  population.  Taking  the  minimum  normal  of  ^ 
of  one  per  cent,  a  year  and  reckoning  it  back  to  about  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  A.  D.,  we  should  make  the  pop- 
ulation of  Europe  then  to  have  been  only  half  a  million.  But 
Wietersheim  carefully  estimates  the  population  of  the  European 
parts  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  2d  century  A.  D.  as 
45  millions.  Now,  after  seventeen  hundred  years,  there  are  only 
156  millions,  a  yearly  increase  of  only  y^V^^  of  one  per  cent.,  or  ^ 
of  one  in  a  thousand,  and  a  doubling-pdriod  of  950  years. 

Malthus's  assumption  as  to  the  relatively  slow  and  difSi- 
cult  manner  in  which  men's  food  supply  has  to  be  increased  was 
a  good  deal  nearer  the  truth  than  what  he  wrote  about  the  growth 
of  population,  but  he  did  not  see  with  any  clearness  the  real 
nature  of  the  law  which  he  was  approaching. 

The  law,  according  to  which  production  in  general  advances, 
is  :  The  more  capital  and  labor  applied  to  nature,  the  more  prod- 
uct. In  agriculture,  however,  and  with  certain  modifications, 
in  mining,  another  law  evidently  prevails,  which  has  been  de- 
nominated the  law  of  diminishing  return,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
long  run,  increased  application  of  labor  and  capital  fails  to  com- 
mand a  proportionate  increase  of  return.  It  is  this  law  of 
diminishing  return  in  agriculture  which  forms  the  stern  signifi- 
cance of  the  Malthusian  doctrine.  Its  operation  may  be  postponed, 
and  the  reverse  law  of  increasing  return  be  set  in  action  for  a 
time.  Addition  to  population  will  have  this  tendency  up  to  a 
certain  limit,  by  making  possible  a  fuller  division  of  labor.  Im- 
proved agricultural  machines  and  methods  will  work  in  the  same 
way ;  as  it  will  also  to  bring,  in  a  new  country,  more  fertile  land 
under  cultivation.  To  have  demonstrated  this  point  is  the  great 
merit  of  the  late  Henry  0.  Garey.  But  the  operation  of  these 
causes  cannoii  oontinne  forever ;  the  genenil  law  under  which  soil 
is  tilled  is  the  one  named  ^rn» 

So  that  wbik  Ibl  ^^ 
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ness,  the  principle  for  which  he  was  so  yagaelj  feeling  is,  when 
found,  a  true  one,  over  which  it  were  far  more  seemly  to  look 
Boher  than  to  laugh. 

\  It  is  a  fact  that  population  would,  in  a  thousand  localities, 
soon  outstrip  the  means  of  feeding  it,  if  it  were  not  kept  down  by 
vice,  misery,  or  self-restraint.  /  In  a  state  of  society  where  self- 
restraint  does  not  act  at  all,  or  only  S3  little  that  we  need  not  think 
of  it,  population  will  augment  till  the  poorest  class  have  only 
just  enough  to  support  life.  In  a  community  where  self-restraint 
acts  effectually,  each  class  of  the  community  will  augment  till  it 
reaches  the  point  when  it  begins  to  exercise  that  restraint.*  Do 
not  infer  from  this  that  the  self -restraining  communities  are  as 
likely  to  occur  as  the  others.  That  would  indeed  be  a  negation 
of  Malthusianism,  but  it  is  contrary  to  fact,  so  hard  is  it  to  bring 
restraint  to  act  on  the  masses  of  the  people. 

'^  So  long  as  unlimited  multiplication  goes  on,  no  social  organ- 
ization which  has  ever  been  devised,  or  is  likely  to  be  devised,  no 
fiddle-faddling  with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  will  deUver  society 
from  the  tendency  to  be  destroyed  by  the  reproduction  within  it- 
self, in  its  intensest  form,  of  that  struggle  for  existence,  the  limit- 
ation of  which  is  the  object  of  society.  And  however  shocking 
to  the  moral  sense  this 'eternal  competition  of  man  against  man 
or  of  nation  against  nation  may  be ;  however  revoltincr  may  be 
the  accumulation  of  misery  at  the  negative  pole  ol  society,  in 
contrast  with  that  of  monstrous  wealth  at  the  positive  pole,  this 
state  of  things  must  abide,  and  grow  continually  worse,  so  long 
as  Istar  holds  her  way  unchecked.  It  is  the  true  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  ;  and  every  nation  which  does  not  solve  it  will  sooner  or 
later  be  devoured  by  the  monster  itself  has  generated.''  f 

Malthus's  recommendations  are  in  substance  still  needed. 
Though,  perhaps,  no  country  can  yet  be  said  to  be  saturated 
with  population,  many  localities,  great  cities  especially,  are  so. 
It  boots  nothing  to  know  that  none  die  from  the  niggardliness  of 
nature  in  the  strict  sense,  which  is  true  if  you  take  large  areas, 
so  as  not  to  light  on  famine  spots ;  because  the  maladjustments 
of  society  are,  even  in  Malthus's  own  discussion,  conceived  as 
practically  part  of  nature.  The  exhortation  should,  however,  be 
modified,  to  the  effect  that  the  able,  intelligent,  well  to  do. 


*  Baffehot,  **  Roonomlo  S^tndies,"  130. 
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especially  such  as  can  instmct  and  lead,  may  even  have  a  duty 
to  propiate.  There  is  nothing  in  Malthusianism,  or  in  the 
fact  of  life,  to  render  appropriate  a  crusade  in  favor  of  universal 
celibacy.* 

A  Malthusian  law  there  is,  which  cannot  be  set  aside ;  though 
it  may  offer,  except  in  limited  localities,  nowise  the  present 
threat  which  many  have  seemed  to  see  in  it.  Sometime  it  must 
take  effect,  the  result  being,  not  of  course  that  humanity  will 
starve,  or  even  any  part  of  it,  but  that  either  additional  restraint 
must  be  applied,  or  a  lessening  per  capita  plenty  will  induce  vices 
and  diseases  to  which  enough  will  succumb  to  let  the  others  con- 
tinue. The  picture  of  a  world  starved  to  death  is  no  legitimate  sug- 
gestion of  Malthusianism. 

We  may,  of  course,  sip  more  or  less  comfort  from  such  obser- 
vations as  these: 

1.  Only  about  one-sixth  the  cultivable  land  of  the  world  is  as 
yet  occupied. 

2.  Infinitely  greater  saving  is  possible  than  has  ever  been 
exercised  thus  far,  no  one  enjoying  less  in  consequence. 

3.  Though  food-getting  will  become  harder  and  harder,  the 
getting  of  other  things,  and  especially  such  as  minister  to  our 
higher  life,  is  to  be  easier  and  easier  as  the  SBons  pass.  Bread- 
winning  may  become  100  times  as  diflScult  as  now ;  if  manu- 
facturing becomes  the  same  degree  easier,  humanity  will  get  its 
whole  living  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  now. 

But  no  other  course  of  thought  so  approaches  a  refutation  of 
Malthus  as  that  most  recently  made  familiar  by  Henry  Oeorge 
and  Prince  Kropotkin.  Food,  says  George,  springs  not  from 
agriculture  alone,  and  non-vegetable  food  may  be  multiplied 
almost  without  limit  by  the  free  agency  of  man. 

"  Both  the  jay-hawk  and  the  man  eat  chickens,  hnt  the  more  jay-hawks 
the  fewer  chickens,  while  the  more  men  the  more  chickens.  Both  the  seal 
and  the  man  eat  salmon,  but  when  a  seal  takes  a  salmon  there  is  a  salmon 
less,  and  were  seals  to  Increase  past  a  certain  point  salmon  must  diminish  ; 
while  by  placing  the  spawn  of  the  salmon  under  favorable  conditions  man 
can  so  increase  the  number  of  salmon  as  to  more  than  make  up  for  aU  he  may 
take,  and  thus,  no  matter  how  much  men  may  increase,  their  Increase 
neverneed  outrun  the  supply  of  salmon." 

The  late  Spencer  F.  Baird  used  to  regard  one  acre  of  water 

*  Or  to  what  Is  worse,  reoommeoded  \fj  an  author  whom  Schaeffle  cites,'  *  Ban 
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^fud  Uf  KTen  of  Lukd  in  the  pmiaeSb^a  «f  faoL 
the  f^iTiii4f:nkdfm  that  chiekeoi  azid 
tff^A^  of  whkrh  tbe  sapirfjr  recedes,  Geoc^  re^sn  tikcK  is 
inSn'ttelj  nc^Ait ;  that  the  oniTerae  of  «*aeriab  capiibfe  «f 
tmuing  lift  mnaiza  erer  the  sune,  hoverer  bsit  tuKs  thoe  s*- 
t^riaJji  majr  hare  aided  in  the  soneaance  of  life  vp  to  aaj  giren 
daU;,  and  that  the  loandj  of  this  nnirene  hare  never  m  beem  difr- 
eorered*  Kropotkin  carries  the  thought  into  particalan,  dKvwuig 
from  examples  and  bj  the  principles  of  chemistzy  the  ixadefinifie 
improrablenesa  in  the  fertilitj  of  land. 

Nothing  coald  be  more  interesting  than  fMrts  like  these. 
7*hey  render  it  happily  clear  that,  so  fiur  front  approaching  the 
limit  of  the  earth's  prodactiTitj,  we  hare  hardly  broached  it  yec 
There  in  Uj  this  planet  an  ability  to  bear  life  incalcalaHy  beyond 
what  Malthufi  dreamed.  Bat  this,  again,  does  not  tnm  his  con- 
tention into  unreason.  The  anti-^Ialthnsian  line  of  argnment 
justMketohed  is  as  iilasory  as  it  is  interesting.  It  is  Tery  old  as 
well— <;ldery  in  fact,  than  Malthas.  President  James  Madison  in 
his  yourigr^r  days  brilliantly  explored  it,*  anticipating  all  the 
anti-MalthuHiaris,  and  preceded  Malthus  and  his  aides  in  demon- 
strating it«  vanity. 
^y  Thn;(j  hard  far;t3  confront  us.     One  is  that  the  eartti's  stock 

^       of  HubHtanccH  capable  of  sustaining  human  life  is,  afterall,  limited. 

^  Another,  that  many  of  these  are  passing  hopelessly  beyond  man's 
njjich.  The  third  is  that  such  utilizing  of  plant  nutrition  as  is 
intrinHically  poHHJble  mast  forever  increase  in  cost  I^ess  and  less 
fruitful  soils  must  be  brought  into  use,  loam  reclaimed  from  be- 
neath the  ocean,  rocks  pulverized,  to  make  place  for  new  land 
and  the  mechanical  ingredients  for  artificial  soil.  And,  at  best, 
flurih  soil  cannot  but  bo  limited  in  amount,  so  expensive  will  be 
its  manufacture.  Kropotkin's  cases  can  never  be  generalised, 
involving  as  they  do  the  limitless  carting  of  heavy  stufb  from 
farms  to  towns  and  from  towns  to  farms.  This  particular  cause 
of  (lecjreaso  in  agricultural  returns  will  indeed  weaken  as  popula- 
tion condenses,  but  cannot  disappear,  since  people  can  neyer  be 
scattered  evenly  over  the  land. 

Mrantime,  the  sons  of  men  wax  ever  a  greater  host.  Europe, 
with  its  156  millions,  increases  by  y\  of  one  per  cent  each  year, 
threaUuiing  to  have  GOO  millions  by  1970,  ^i  1,300  milliona  by 
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2150.     Our  own  country,  adding  to  its  numbers  by  nearly  3  per 
cent,  a  year,  bids  fair  to  approach  90  millions  by  1900. 

Could  such  growth  possibly  continue,  the  failure  of  standing 
room  would  be  but  a  matter  of  time.  The  entire  globe  measures 
about  600,000,000,000,000  square  yards,  or,  allowing  a  yard  as 
standing  room  for  four  persons,  there  is  place  for  2,400,000,000,- 
000,000  persons.  Now  the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  about  normal  for  civilized  lands,  doubled 
between  1801  and  1851.  At  this  rate  population  would  in  100 
years  multiply  itself  by  4  ;  in  200  by  16  ;  in  1,000  by  1,000,000  ; 
and  in  3,000  years  by  1,000,000,000,000,000,000.  So  that,  even 
if  we  begin  with  a  sin&rle  pair,  the  increase  would  in  3,000  years 
have  become  two  quintillion  human  beings  :  viz.,  to  every  square 
yard  3,333^  persons  instead  of  four.  Or,  the  earth  would  be  cov- 
ered with  men  in  columns  of  833^  each,  standing  on  each  other's 
heads.  If  they  averaged  five  feet  tall,  each  column  would  be 
4,166J  feet  high.* 

[Qs^e  cannot  look  forward  to  the  far  future  of  civilized  society 
without  solicitude.  Reflect  that  the  present  population  of  Europe 
could,  through  an  increase  no  greater  than  that  now  prevailing, 
have  sprung  from  a  half  million  souls  living  at  400  A.  D.,  and 
that  there  were  then  in  Europe  at  least  110  times  this  number, 
and  probably  morej  then  sweep  mentally  over  the  intervening 
history,  noting  in  wars  and  pestilences  some  of  the  causes  why 
the  figures  for  Europe  to-day  read  156  millions  instead  of  15 
billions  600  millions,  and  you  will  no  longer  laugh  at  Malthus. 

Are  the  checks  which  must  be  applied  in  future,  likely  to  be 
positive  or  preventive  ?  If  the  latter,  shall  they  be  morally  pre- 
ventive or  immorally  preventive  ?  A  more  momentous  this-world 
question  could  hardly  be  asked.  Ijet  the  masses  remain  ignorant 
and  brutish,  and  human  life  will  forever  continue  in  threatening 
disproportion  to  food,  progress  and  poverty  side  by  side,  the  com- 
fort of  a  few  shadowed  by  wars  and  want  and  sicknesses  on  the 
part  of  multitudes.  Only  as  character  shall  prevail  can  coming 
generations  fill  the  ideal  of  an  earthly  society  :  human  beings 
numerous  enough  to  work  the  great  cosmic  field  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, yet  voluntarily  few  enough  to  admit  of  a  reasonable  and 
decent  subsistence  for  all.  For  man's  body  as  for  his  soul,  for 
time  as  for  eternity,  his  only  hope  lies  in  spiritual  elevation. 

"TETBTAndeews, 
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"  Blessed  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  jodgment  are  so  weU  co-mingM 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.** 

Ebkest  Benak  is  dead.  Another  source  of  light ;  another 
force  of  civilizatioD ;  another  charming  personality ;  another 
brave  soul^  graceful  in  thought,  generous  in  deed ;  a  sculptor  in 
speech,  a  colorist  in  words — clothing  all  in  the  poetry  bom  of  a 
delightful  union  of  heart  and  brain — has  passed  to  the  realm  of 
rest. 

Reared  under  the  influences  of  Catholicism,  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  yet  by  reason  of  his  natural  genius,  he  began  to  think. 
Forces  that  utterly  subjugate  and  enslave  the  mind  of  mediocrity 
sometimes  rouse  to  thought  and  action  the  superior  soul. 

Benan  began  to  think — a  dangerous  thing  for  a  Catholic  to  do. 
Thought  leads  to  doubt,  doubt  to  investigation,  investigation  to 
truth — the  enemy  of  all  superstition. 

He  lifted  the  Catholic  extinguisher  from  the  light  and  flame 
of  reason.  He  found  that  his  mental  vision  was  improved.  He 
read  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  examined  them  as  he  did  other 
books  not  claiming  to  be  inspired.  He  found  the  same  mistakes, 
the  same  prejudices,  the  same  miraculous  impossibilities  in  the 
book  attributed  to  Ood  that  he  found  in  those  known  to  have  been 
written  by  men. 

Into  the  path  of  reason,  or  rather  into  the  highway,  Benan 
was  led  by  Henriette,  his  sister,  to  whom  he  pays  a  tribute  that 
has  the  perfume  of  a  perfect  flower. 

''  I  was,"  writes  Benan,  "  brought  up  by  women  and  prieeti^ 
and  therein  lies  the  whole  explanation  of  my  good  qualities  and  fA 
my  defects.''     In  most  that  he  wrote  is  the'  tendemeie   eC 
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woman^  only  now  and  then  a  little  touch  of  the  priest  showing 
itself^  mostly  in  a  reluctance  to  spoil  the  ivy  by  tearing  down 
some  prison  built  by  superstition. 

In  spite  of  the  heartless  '^  scheme '^  of  things  he  still  found  it 
in  his  heart  to  say,  "  When  God  shall  be  complete.  He  will  be  just," 
at  the  same  time  saying  that  **  nothing  proves  to  us  that  there 
exists  in  the  world  a  central  consciousness — a  soul  of  the  universe — 
and  nothing  proves  the  contrary."  So,  whatever  was  the  verdict 
of  his  brain,  his  heart  asked  for  immortalitv.  He  wanted  his 
dream,  and  he  was  willing  that  others  should  have  theirs.  Such  is 
the  wish  and  will  of  all  great  souls. 

He  knew  the  Ohurcli  thoroughly  and  anticipated  what  would 
finally  be  written  about  him  by  churchmen  :  '^  Having  some 
experience  of  ecclesiastical  writers  I  can  sketch  out  in  advance 
the  way  my  biography  will  be  written  in  Spanish  in  some  Oatholic 
review,  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  year  2,000.  Heavens  !  how  black  I 
shall  be  !  I  shall  be  so  all  the  more,  because  the  Ohurch  when  she 
feels  that  she  is  lost  will  end  with  malice.  She  will  bite  like  a 
mad  dog." 

He  anticipated  such  a  biography  because  he  had  thought  for 
himself,  and  because  he  had  expressed  his  thoughts — because  he 
had  declared  that  "  our  universe,  within  the  reach  of  our  experi- 
ment is  not  governed  by  any  intelligent  reason.  God,  as  the 
common  herd  understand  him,  the  living  God,  the  acting  God — 
the  God-Providence,  does  not  show  himself  in  the  universe  " — be- 
cause he  attacked  the  mythical  and  the  miraculous  in  the  life  of 
Christ  and  sought  to  rescue  from  the  calumnies  of  ignorance  and 
faith  a  serene  and  lofty  soul. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  Jesus  must  become  a  myth  or  a 
xnyy- — The  idea  that  he  was  the  infinite  God  must  be  abandoned 
by  all  who  are  not  religiously  insane.  Those  who  have  given  up 
the  claim  that  he  was  God,  insist  that  he  was  divinely  appointed 
and  illuminated  ;  that  he  was  a  perfect  man — the  highest  pos- 
sible type  of  the  human  race  and,  consequently,  a  perfect  example 
for  all  the  world. 

As  time  goes  on,  as  men  get  wider  or  grander  or  more  complex 
ideas  of  life,  as  the  intellectual  horizon  broadens,  the  idea  that 
Ohrist  was  perfect  may  be  modified. 

The  New  Testament  seems  to  describe  several  individuals 
nnder  the  same  name,  or  at  least  one  individual  who  passed 
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through  several  stages  or  phases  of  religious  development.  Ohriet 
is  described  as  a  devout  Jew,  as  one  who  endeavored  to  comply  in 
all  respects  with  the  old  law.  Many  sayings  are  attributed  to 
him  consistent  with  this  idea.  He  certainly  was  a  Hebrew  in 
belief  and  feeling  when  he  said  "  Swear  not  by  Heaven,  because 
it  is  God's  throne,  nor  by  earth,  for  it  is  His  footstool;  nor  by 
Jerusalem,  for  it  is  His  holy  city."  These  reasons  were  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  mythology  of  the  Jews.  God  was  regarded 
simply  as  an  enormous  man,  as  one  who  walked  in  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  as  one  who  had  met  man  face  to  face, 
who  had  conversed  with  Moses  for  forty  days  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
as  a  great  king,  with  a  throne  in  the  heavens,  using  the  earth  to 
rest  his  feet  upon,  and  regarding  Jerusalem  as  His  holy  city. 

Then  we  find  plenty  of  evidence  that  he  wished  to  reform  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  ;  to  fulfil  the  law,  not  to  abrogate  it.  Then 
there  is  still  another  change :  he  has  ceased  his  efforts  to  reform 
that  religion  and  has  become  a  destroyer.  He  holds  the 
Temple  in  contempt  and  repudiates  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  is 
the  holy  city.  He  concludes  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  some 
mountain  or  some  building  to  worship  or  to  find  God,  and  insists 
that  the  heart  is  the  true  Temple,  that  ceremonies  are  useless, 
that  all  pomp  and  pride  and  show  are  needless,  and  that  it  is 
enough  to  worship  God  under  heaven's  dome,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

It  is  impossible  to  harmonize  these  views  unless  we  admit  that 
Christ  was  the  subject  of  growth  and  change  ;  that  in  consequence 
of  growth  and  change  he  modified  his  views  ;  that,  from  wanting 
to  preserve  Judaism  as  it  was,  he  became  convinced  that  it  ought 
to  be  reformed.  That  he  then  abandoned  the  idea  of  reformation, 
and  made  up  his  mind  that  the  only  reformation  of  which  the 
Jewish  religion  was  capable  was  destruction.  If  he  was  in  fact  a 
man,  then  the  course  he  pursued  was  natural ;  but  if  he  was 
God,  it  is  perfectly  absurd.  If  we  give  to  him  perfect  knowledge, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  change  or  growth.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ground  is  taken  that  he  was  a  perfect  man, 
then,  it  might  be  asked.  Was  he  perfect  when  he  wished  to 
preserve,  or  when  he  wished  to  reform,  or  when  he  resolved  to 
destroy,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  ?  If  he  is  to  be  regarded  at 
perfect,  although  not  divine,  when  did  he  reaoh  perfeotioQ  ? 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  Christ,  or  the  character  that  bears 
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that  name^  imagined  that  the  world  was  about  to  be  destroyed^  or 
at  least  purified  by  fire,  and  that,  on  account  of  this  curious  be- 
lief, he  became  the  enemy  of  marriage,  of  all  earthly  ambition 
and  of  all  enterprise.  With  that  view  in  his  mind,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  Why  should  we  waste  our  energies  in  producing  food 
for  destruction  ?  Why  should  we  endeavor  to  beautify  a  world 
that  is  so  soon  to  perish  ? ''  Filled  with  the  thought  of  coming 
change,  he  insisted  that  there  was  but  one  important  thing,  and 
that  was  for  each  man  to  save  his  soul.  He  should  care  nothing 
for  the  ties  of  kindred,  nothing  for  wife  or  child  or  property,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  disaster.  He  should  take  care  of  him- 
self. He  endeavored,  as  it  is  said,  to  induce  men  to  desert  all 
they  had,  to  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  and  follow  him.  He  told 
his  disciples,  or  those  he  wished  to  make  his  disciples,  according 
to  the  Testament,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  desert  wife  and  child 
and  property,  and  if  they  would  so  desert  kindred  and  wealth,  he 
would  reward  them  here  and  hereafter. 

We  know  now — if  we  know  anything — that  Jesus  was  mis- 
taken about  the  coming  of  the  end,  and  we  know  now  that  he 
was  greatly  controlled  in  his  ideas  of  life,  by  that  mistake.  Be- 
lieving that  the  end  was  near,  he  said,  "  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink  or  wherewithal 
ye  shall  be  clothed.'*  It  was  in  view  of  the  destruction  of  the 
world  that  he  called  the  attention  of  his  disciples  to  the  lily  that 
toiled  not  and  yet  excelled  Solomon  in  the  glory  of  its  raiment. 
Having  made  this  mistake,  having  acted  upon  it,  certainly  we 
cannot  now  say  that  ho  was  perfect  in  knowledge. 

He  is  regarded   by  many  millions  as  the   impersonation   of 
patience,  of  forbearance,  of  meekness  and  mercy,  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  account,  he  said  many  extremely  bitter  words,  and 
threatened  eternal  pain. 

We  also  know,  if  the  account  be  true,  that  he  claimed  to  have 
supernatural  power,  to  work  miracles,  to  cure  the  blind  and  to 
raise  the  dead,  and  we  know  that  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  So 
if  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  tell  the  truth  as  to  what 
Christ  claimed,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  he  was  a  perfect  man.  If  hon- 
est, he  was  deceived,  and  those  who  are  deceived  are  not  perfect. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
touches  on  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation,  or  of  nation  to  its 
citizens ;  nothing  of  human  liberty  ;  not  one  word  about  educa- 
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tion ;  not  the  faintest  hint  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  science  ; 
nothing  calculated  to  stimulate  industry^  commerce,  or  invention; 
not  one  word  in  favor  of  art,  of  music  or  anything  calculated  to 
feed  or  clothe  the  body,  nothing  to  develop  the  brain  of  man. 

When  it  is  assumed  that  the  life  of  Christ,  as  described  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  perfect,  we  at  least  take  upon  ourselves  the 
burden  ot<ieciding  what  perfection  is.  People  who  asserted  that 
Christ  wad  divine,  that  he  was  actually  God,  reached  the  concla- 
sion,  without  any  laborious  course  of  reasoning,  that  all  he  said 
and  did  was  absolute  perfection.  They  said  this  because  they 
had  first  been  convinced  that  he  was  divine.  The  moment  his 
divinity  is  given  up  and  the  assertion  is  made  that  he  was  perfect, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  reason  in  that  way.  They  said  he  was 
God,  therefore  perfect.  Now,  if  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  human, 
the  conclusion  that  ho  was  perfect  does  not  follow.  We  then 
take  the  burden  upon  ourselves  of  deciding  what  perfection  is. 
To  decide  what  is  perfect  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

Renan,  in  spite  of  his  education,  regarded  Christ  as  a  man, 
and  did  the  best  he  could  to  account  for  the  miracles  that  had 
been  attributed  to  him,  for  the  legends  that  had  gathered  about 
his  name,  and  the  impossibilities  connected  with  his  career,  and 
also  tried  to  account  for  the  origin  or  birth  of  these  miracles,  of 
these  legends,  of  these  raytlis,  including  the  resurrection  and 
ascension.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  all  the  conclusions  he  reached 
or  with  all  the  paths  he  travelled.  The  refraction  of_light  caused 
by  passing  through  a  woman's  tears  is  hardly  a  sufficient  founda- 
1  I  tion  for  a  belief  in  so  miraculous  a  miracle  as  the  bodily  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  another  thing  attributed  to  Christ  that  seems   to   me 
conclusive  evidence  against  the  claim  of  perfection.     Christ  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  all  sins  could  be  forgiven  except  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.     This  sin,   however,   is  not  defined. 
Although  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world,  that  through  him  all 
might  be  saved,  there  is  this  one  terrible  exception  :    There  is  no 
salvation  for  those  who  have  sinned,  or  who  may  hereafter  iln, 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thousands  of  persons  are  now  in  asylums, 
having  lost  their  reason  because  of  their  fear  that  they  had  oom- 
mitted  this  unknown,  this  undefined,  this  unpardonable  sin.  ..?  ' 

It  is  said  that  a  Roman  Emperor  went  through  a  form  of  pub* 
lishing  his  laws  or  proclamations,  posting  them  so  high  on  pillan 
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thai  tbey  could  uol  be  read,  aud  then  took  the  lives  of  those  who 
jgnoraDtljr  violated  these  uuknonu  laws.  He  was  regarded  as  u 
tyr&at,  as  »  murderer.  And  yet,  what  shall  we  say  of  one  who 
declared  that  the  siu  iigainat  the  Holy  Ghost  was  llie  only  one  that 
conld  not  be  forgiven,  and  then  left  an  iguorant  world  to  guess 
whftt  that  sin  is  ?  Uujonbtedly  this  horror  ia  an  interpolatiou. 
There  is  something  like  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  as- 
serted by  Christians  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  law  and  of  all  civilizittion,  and  you  will  find  lawyers 
insisting  that  the  Mosaic  Code  wna  the  Grst  information  that 
roan  received  on  the  subject  of  law ;  that  before  that  time  the 
world  was  without  any  knowledge  of  justice  or  mercy.  If  this 
be  trnc  the  Jews  had  no  divine  laws,  no  real  instruction  on  any 
legal  subject  until  the  Ton  Commandnients  were  given.  Con- 
sequeutly,  before  that  time  there  had  been  proclaimed  or  published 
no  law  against  the  worship  of  other  gods  or  of  idols.  Moses  bad 
been  on  Mount  Sinai  talking  with  Jehovah.  At  the  end  of  the 
dialogue  be  received  the  Tables  of  Scone  and  started  down  the 
mountain  for  the  purpose  of  imjiarting  this  information  to  his 
followers.  When  he  reached  the  camp  he  heard  music.  He  saw 
people  dancing,  and  he  found  that  in  his  absence  Aaron  and 
the  rest  of  Ihu  pcoplo  had  cast  a  molten  calf  which  they  were 
then  worshipping.  This  so  enraged  Moses  that  he  broke  the 
Tables  of  Stone  and  made  preparations  for  the  punishment 
of  the  Jews.  Remember  that  they  knew  nothing  about  this 
law,  and.  according  to  the  modern  Christian  claims,  could  not  have 
known  that  it  was  wrong  to  melt  gold  and  silver  and  mould  tt  in 
the  form  of  a  ciilf.  And  yet  Moses  killed  about  thirty  thonsand 
of  these  people  for  having  violated  a  law  of  wliicli  they  had  never 
heard  ;  a  law  known  only  to  one  man  and  one  God.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust,  more  ferocious,  than  this  ;  and  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exceed  in  cruelty  the  announcement  that  a 
cert&in  sin  was  unpardonable  and  then  fui(  to  define  the  sin. 
Possibly,  to  inquire  what  the  sin  is,  is  the  sin. 

Renan  regards  Jesus  us  a  man,  and  hia  work  gets  its  value 

from  tha  fact  that  it  is  written  from  a  human  standpoint.      At 

the  same  time  he,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  or  may  be  forthe 

I  purpose  of  sprinkling  a  liltlo  holy  water  on  the  heat  of  religious 

,  indignation,  now  and  then  seema  to  epeak  of  him  as  more  than 

lan,  or  akbaviog  accomplished  something  that  roan  could  not. 
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He  asserts  that  ''the  Gospels  are  in  part  legendary ;  that  they 
contain  many  things  not  true  ;  that  they  are  fall  of  miracles  and 
of  the  supematnral/'  At  the  same  time  he  insists  that  these  leg- 
ends, these  miracles,  these  supernatural  thinp  do  not  affect  the 
truth  of  the  probable  things  contained  in  these  writings.  He  sees, 
and  sees  clearly,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  Matthew,  or  Mark, 
or  Luke,  or  John  wrote  the  books  attributed  to  them  ;  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  mere  title  of  "  according  to  Matthew,''  ''ac- 
cording to  Mark,*'  shows  that  they  were  written  by  others  who 
claimed  them  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  stories  that  had  been 
told  by  Matthew  or  by  Mark.  So  Kenan  takes  the  gronnd  that 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  founded  on  anterior  documents  and  "is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  selected,  pruned  and  combined,  and  that  the 
same  man  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  same  way/' 

The  Gospels  were  certainly  written  long  after  the  events 
described,  and  Benan  finds  the  reason  for  this  in  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  believed  that  the  world  was  about  to  end ;  that,  conse- 
quently, there  was  no  need  of  composing  books  ;  it  was  only  nec- 
essary for  them  to  preserve  in  their  hearts  during  the  little  mar- 
gin of  time  that  remained  a  lively  image  of  Him  whom  they  soon 
expected  to  meet  in  the  clouds.  For  this  reason  the  Gospels 
themselves  had  but  little  authority  for  150  years,  the  Christians 
relying  on  oral  traditions.  Rjnan  shows  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  scruple  about  inserting  additions  in  the  Gospels,  varioasly 
combining  them,  and  in  completing  some  by  taking  parts  from 
others ;  that  the  books  piissed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  that  each  one 
transcribed  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  the  words  and  parables  he  had 
found  elsewhere  which  touched  him  ;  that  it  was  not  until  human 
tradition  became  weakened  that  the  text  bearing  the  names  of  the 
Apostles  became  authoritative. 

lienan  has  criticised  the  Gospels  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit 
that  he  would  criticise  a  modern  work.  He  saw  clearly  that  the 
metaphysics  filling  the  discourses  of  John  were  deformities  and 
distortions,  full  of  mysticism,  having  nothing  to  do  really  with 
the  character  of  Jesus.  He  shows  too  "  that  the  simple  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  at  the  time  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John 
was  written,  had  faded  away  ;  that  the  hope  of  the  advent  of 
Christ  was  growing  dim,  and  that  from  belief  the  Disciples  passed 
into  discussion,  from  discussion  to  dogma,  from  dogma  to  cere- 
mony," and,  finding  that  the  new  Heaven  and  the  new  Earth  wera 
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Hot  coming  a£  expected,  they  tnraed  tlieir  attention  to  governing 

^  Uie  old  Heaven  and  the  old  Earth.  The  Disciples  were  willing  to 
be  humble  fora  few  days,  with  the  expectation  of  wearing  crowns 
forever.  They  were  satisfied  with  poverty,  believing  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  was  to  be  theirs.  The  coming  of  Chriat, 
however,  being  for  some  unaccountable  reason  delayed,  poverty 

Land  humility  grew  irksome,  and  liumau  nature  began  to  assert 

fitseir. 

In  the  Gospel  of  John  yon  will  find  the  metaphysiea  of  the 

BOhurch.     There  you  find  tho  Second  Birth.     There  you    find 
e  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  clearly  set  forth.     There  you  find 

Pihat  Gud  died  for  the  whole  world,  and  that  whoaoever  bolieveth 
not  in  Him  ia  to  be  damned.  There  la  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
Matthew.  Matthew  makes  Christ  say  that,  if  you  will  forgive 
others,  God  will  forgive  you.  The  Gospel  "  according  to  Mark  " 
is  the  same.  So  is  the  Oospel  "  according  to  Luke."  There  is 
nothing  about  salvation  through  belief,  nothing  about  the  Atone- 
ment.   In  Mark,  in  the  last  chapter^  the  Apostles  are  told  to  go  in- 

I  to  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel,  with  the  statement  that 
nrboever  believed  and  was  baptised  should  be  saved,  and  whoiiver 
htiled  to  believe  should  bs  damned.  But  we  now  know  that  that 
is  an  interpolation.  Consequently,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
never  had  the  faintest  conception  o(  the  "Chrialian  religion." 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  Atonement,  nothing  of  salvation  by 
I  faith — nothing.  So  that,  if  a  man  had  read  only  Matthew,  Mark 
md  Luke,  and  had  strictly  followed  what  he  found,  ho  would 
wve  found  himself,  after  death,  in.  perdition. 

Renau  finds  that  certain  portions  of  the  Gospel  "according  to 
John"  were  added  later  ;  that  the  entire  twenty-first  chapter  ia 
an  interpolation  ;  also  that  many  places  bear  the  traces  of  eras- 
ures and  corrections.  So  he  says  that  it  would  bo  "  impossible 
for  any  one  to  compose  a  life  of  Jesus,  with  any  meaning  in  it, 
from  the  discourses  which  John  attributes  to  him,  and  he  holds 
that  this  Gospel  of  John  ia  full  of  preaching.  Christ  demonstrat- 
ing himself  ;  full  of  argumentation,  full  of  stage  effect,  devoid  of 
simplicity,  with  long  arguments  after  each  miracle,  stiff  and  awk- 

f  irnrd  discourses,  the  tone  of   which   is  often  false  and  unequal." 
He  also  insists  that  there  are  evidently  "  nrtificial  portiona,  varia- 
ftions  like  that  of  n  musician  improvising  on  a  given  theme." 
In  spite  of  all  this,  Itenan,  willing  to  soothe  the  prejudice  of 
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his  time>  takes  the  ground  that  the  four  canonical  gospela 
are  authentic^  that  they  date  from  the  first  century,  that  the 
authors  were,  generally  speaking,  those  to  whom  they  are 
attributed  ;  but  he  insists  that  their  historic  value  is  very  diverse. 
This  is  a  back-handed  stroke.  Admitting,  first,  that  they  are 
authentic  ;  second,  that  they  were  written  about  the  end  of  the 
first  century ;  third,  that  they  are  not  of  equal  value,  dispoees, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  of  the  dogma  of  inspiration. 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  undertand  why  four  Gospels  should  have 
been  written.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  can  be  only  one  true  ac- 
count of  any  occurrence,  or  of  any  number  of  occurrences.  Now, 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  an  inspired  account  is  true. 
Why  then  should  there  be  four  inspired  accounts  ?  It  may  be  an- 
swered that  all  were  not  to  write  the  entire  story.  To  this  the 
reply  is  that  all  attempted  to  cover  substantially  the  same  ground. 

Many  years  ago  the  early  fathers  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  why  there  were  four  inspired  books,  and  some  of  them  said, 
because  there  were  four  cardinal  directions  and  the  Gospels  fitted 
the  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Others  said  that  there  were  four 
principal  winds — a  gospel  for  each  wind.  They  might  have 
added  that  some  animals  have  four  legs. 

Renan  admits  that  the  narrative  portions  have  not  the  same 
authority;  'Hhat  many  legends  proceeded  from  the  zeal  of  the 
second  Christian  generation ;  that  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  histori- 
cally weak  ;  that  sentences  attributed  to  Jesus  have  been  distorted 
and  exaggerated  ;  that  the  book  was  written  outside  of  Palestine 
and  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  Luke  endeavors  to  make 
the  different  narratives  agree,  changing  them  for  that  purpose  ; 
that  he  softens  the  passages  which  had  become  embarrassing ; 
that  he  exaggerated  the  marvellous,  omitted  errors  in  chronology  ; 
that  he  was  a  compiler,  a  man  who  had  not  been  an  eye-witness 
himself,  and  who  had  not  seen  eye-witnesses,  but  who  labors  at 
texts  and  wrests  their  sense  to  make  them  agree."  This  certainly 
is  very  far  from  inspiration.  So  "  Luke  interprets  the  documents 
according  to  his  own  idea ;  being  a  kind  of  anarchist,  opposed 
to  property,  and  persuaded  that  the  triumph  of  the  poor  was 
approaching ;  that  he  was  especially  fond  of  the  anecdotes 
showing  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  exaltation  of  the  humble, 
and  that  he  modified  ancient  traditions  to  give  them  this 
ing." 
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Benan  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Gospels  are  neither 
biographies  after  the  manner  of  Suetonius  nor  fictitious  legends 
in  the  style  of  Philostratus,  but  that  they  are  legendary  biogra- 
phies like  the  legends  of  the  saints,  the  lives  of  Plotinus  and 
Isidore,  in  which  historical  truth  and  the  desire  to  present  models 
of  virtue  are  combined  in  various  degrees;  that  they  are  ''inex- 
act ;  *'  that  they  **  contain  numerous  errors  and  discordances/'  So 
he  takes  the  ground  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  Christ  His 
reputation  had  greatly  increased,  that  ''legends  had  begun  to 
gather  about  Him  like  clouds,"  that  "  death  added  to  His  perfec- 
tion, freeing  Him  from  all  defects  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had 
loved  Him,  that  His  followers  wrested  the  prophecies  so  that  th^y 
might  fit  Him.  They  said,  '  He  is  th3  Messiah/  The  Messiah 
was  to  do  certain  things  ;  therefore  Jesus  did  certain  things. 
Then  an  account  would  be  given  of  the  doing/'  All  of  which  of 
course  shows  that  there  can  be  maintained  no  theory  of  inspira* 
tion.  '^U; 

It  is  admitted  that  where  individuals  are  witnesses  of  the  same 
transaction,  and  where  they  agree  upon  the  vital  points  and  dis- 
agree upon  details,  the  disagreement  may  be  consistent  with  their 
honesty,  as  tending  to  show  that  they  have  not  agreed  upon  a  story ; 
but  if  the  witnesses  are  inspired  of  God  then  there  is  no  reason  for 
their  disagreeing  on  anything,  and  if  they  do  disagree  it  is  a  demon- 
stration that  they  were  not  inspired,  but  it  is  not  a  demonstration 
that  they  are  not  honest.  While  perfect  agreement  may  be  evi- 
dence of  rehearsal,  a  failure  to  perfectly  agree  is  not  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  story  ;  but  if  the  witnesses  claim 
to  be  inspired,  the  slightest  disagreement  is  a  demonstration  that 
they  were  not  inspired. 

Renan  reaches  the  conclusion,  proving  every  step  that  he 
takes,  that  the  four  principal  documents — that  is  to  say,  the  foar 
Gospels — are  in  "flagrant  contradiction  one  with  another."  Heat- 
tacks,  and  with  perfect  success,  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
upon  this  subject  says  :  "  Observation,  which  has  never  once  been 
falsified,  teaches  us  that  miracles  never  happen,  but  in  times  and 
countries  in  which  they  are  believed  and  before  persons  disposed 
to  believe  them.  No  miracle  ever  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
men  capable  of  testing  its  miraculous  character."  He  further 
takes  the  ground  that  no  contemporary  miracle  will  bear  inquiry^ 
and  that  consequently  it  is  probable  that  the  miracles  of  antiquity 
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which  have  been  performed  in  popdar  giilieriiigt  «o«]d  he 
to  be  simple  iilosion,  were  it  pomibie  lo  critacue  tkeoi  im  dalaB. 
In  the  name  of  nniTeraal  experi^ioe  he  haniihw  mirarkw  tnm 
history.  These  w&e  bimre  things  todo,  things  tiiat  win  bear  good 
frait.  As  long  as  men  beUeve  in  miracles,  past  or  preBent^  tkqr 
remain  the  prej  of  superstition.  The  Oatholie  is  taaght  that 
miracles  were  performed  ancienthr  not  only,  bat  that  tliej  aio 
still  being  performed.  This  is  consistent  ineonsisteiicy.  Protest- 
ants teach  a  doable  doctrine  :  That  miracles  nsed  to  be  perfmjned» 
that  the  laws  of  nature  nsed  to  be  ridated,  bat  that  no  lir^M^  ig 
performed  now.  Xo  Protestant  will  admit  that  any  mira^^ft  yf^ 
performed  bj  the  Catholic  Church.  Othennse,  Fhitestants  ooold 
notbe  jastified  in  leaving  a  church  with  whom  Uie  God  of  mirf^ 
dwelt.  So  every  Protestant  has  to  adopt  two  kinds  of  maaoulng : 
that  the  laws  of  Nature  used  to  be  violated  and  that  miraelea  nsed 
to  be  performed^  bat  that  since  the  apostolic  age  Katnre  has  bad 
her  way  and  the  Lord  has  allowed  facts  to  exist  and  to  hold  the 
field.  A  supemataral  acconnty  according  to  Benan,  "alwmja  im- 
plies credulity  or  imposture  ^ — ^probably  both. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  Christ  claimed  Ust  him- 
self what  the  Testament  claims  for  him.  These  claima  woi« 
made  by  admirers,  by  folio wers^  by  missionaries. 

When  the  early  Christians  went  to  Borne  they  found  |d«itjof 
demigods.  It  was  hard  to  set  aside  the  religion  of  a  demigod  by 
telling  the  story  of  a  man  from  Xazareth.  These  missionaries, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  ancestry,  insisted — and  this  was  after  the 
Gospel  *' according  to  St.  John"  had  been  written — that  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God.  Matthew  believed  that  he  was  the  aon  of 
David,  and  the  Messiah,  and  gave  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  his 
father,  to  support  that  claim. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  no  one  imagined  that  he  was  of  dinna 
origin.  This  was  an  after-growth.  In  order  to  phuse  themselTes 
on  an  equality  with  Pagans  they  started  the  claim  of  dirinity,  and 
also  took  the  second  step  requisite  in  that  country :  Pint,  a  god 
for  his  father,  and  second,  a  virgin  for  his  mother.  This  was  the 
Pagan  combination  of  greatness,  and  the  Christians  added  to  this 
that  Christ  was  God. 

It  is  hard  to  agree  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  Benaa,  tkaft 
Christ  formed  and  intended  to  form  a  church.  Such  evidaiiQeu  il 
«eems  to  me,  is  hard  to  find  in  the  Testament.    Christ 
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satisfy  himself,  according  to  the  Testament,  with  a  few  state- 
ments, some  of  them  exceedingly  wise  and  tender,  some  utterly 
impracticable  and  some  intolerant. 

If  we  accept  the  conclusions  reached  by  Renan  we  will  throw 
away,  the  legends  without  foundation  ;  the  miraculous  legends  ; 
and  everything  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  Nature. 
Very  little  will  be  left — a  few  sayings  to  be  found  among  those 
attributed  to  Confucius,  to  Buddha,  to  Krishna,  to  Epictetus,  to 
Zeno,  and  to  many  others.  Some  of  these  sayings  are  full  of 
wisdom,  full  of  kindness,  and  others  rush  to  such  extremes  that 
they  touch  the  borders  of  insanity.  When  struck  on  one  cheek 
to  turn  the  other,  is  really  joining  a*  conspiracy  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  brutality.  To  agree  not  to  resist  evil  is  to  become  an 
accomplice  of  all  injustice.  We  must  not  take  from  industry, 
from  patriotism,  from  virtue  the  right  of  self-defence. 

Undoubtedly  Renan  gave  an  honest  transcript  of  his  mind, 
the  road  his  thought  had  followed,  the  reasons  in  their  order  that 
had  occurred  to  him,  the  criticisms  born  of  thought,  and  the 
qualifications,  softening  phrases,  children  of  old  sentiments  and 
of  emotions  that  had  not  entirely  passed  away.  He  started,  one 
might  say,  from  the  altar  and,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
journey,  carried  the  incense  with  him.  The  farther  he  got  away, 
the  greater  was  his  clearness  of  vision  and  the  more  thoroughly 
he  was  convinced  that  Christ  was  merely  a  man,  an  idealist.  But, 
remembering  the  altar,  he  excused  exaggeration  in  the  **  inspired '' 
books,  not  because  it  was  from  heaven,  not  because  it  was  in  har- 
mony with  our  ideas  of  veracity,  but  because  the  writers  of  the 
Gospel  were  imbued  with  the  Oriental  spirit  of  exaggeration,  a 
spirit  perfectly  understood  by  the  people  who  first  read  the  Gos- 
pels, because  the  readers  knew  the  habits  of  the  writers. 

It  had  been  contended  for  many  years  that  no  one  could  pass 
judgment  on  the  veracity  of  the  Scriptures  who  did  not  under- 
stand Hebrew.  This  position  was  perfectly  absurd.  No  man 
needs  to  be  a  student  of  Hebrew  to  know  that  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  did  not  go  back  several  degrees  to  convince  a  petty  king  that 
a  boil  was  not  to  be  fatal.  Renan,  however,  filled  the  require- 
ment. He  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar.  This  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  because  it  answered  a  very  old  objection. 

The  founder  of  Christianity  was,  for  his  own  sake,  taken  from 
the  divine  pedestal  and  •IIaw'mI  *-^         i  ly^e  other  men  on  the 
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earthy  to  be  judged  by  what  he  said  and  did,  by  his  theorieB,  by 
his  philosophy,  by  his  spirit. 

No  matter  whether  Renan  came  to  a  correct  conclnsion  or  not, 
his  work  did  a  vast  deal  of  good.  He  convinced  many  that  implicit 
reliance  could  not  be  placed  upon  the  Gospels,  that  t^e  Gospela 
themselves  are  of  unequal  worth ;  that  they  were  deformed  by 
ignorance  and  falsehood,  or,  at  least,  by  mistake ;  that  if  tbey 
wished  to  save  the  reputation  of  Christ  they  must  not  rely  wholly 
on  the  Gospels,  or  on  what  is  found  in  the  New  Testament,  bat 
they  must  go  farther  and  examine  all  legends  touching  bim. 
Not  only  jso,  but  they  must  throw  away  the  miraculous,  the  im- 
possible and  the  absurd. 

He  also  has  shown  that  the  early  followers  of  Christ  en- 
deavored to  add  to  the  reputation  of  their  Master  by  attributing 
to  him  the  miraculous  and  the  foolish  ;  that  while  these  stories 
added  to  his  reputation  at  that  time,  since  the  world  has  ad- 
vanced they  must  be  cast  aside  or  the  reputation  of  the  Master 
must  suffer. 

It  will  not  do  now  to  say  that  Christ  himself  pretended  to  do 
miracles.  This  would  establish  the  fact  at  least  that  he  was 
mistaken.  But  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  his  disciples  insisted 
that  he  was  a  worker  of  miracles.  This  shows,  either  that  they 
were  mistaken  or  untruthful. 

We  all  know  that  a  sleightof-hand  performer  could  gain  a 
greater  reputation  among  savages  than  Darwin  or  Humboldt ; 
and  wo  know  that  the  world  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  filled  with 
barbarians,  with  people  who  demanded  the  miraculous,  who  ex- 
pected it ;  with  people,  in  fact,  who  hail  a  stronger  belief  in  the 
supernatural  than  in  the  natural ;  people  who  never  thought  it 
worth  while  to  record  facts.  The  hero  of  such  people,  the  Christ 
of  such  people,  with  his  miracles,  cannot  be  the  Christ  of  the 
thoughtful  and  scientific. 

Renan  was  a  man  of  most  excellent  temper ;  candid ;  not  striv- 
ing for  victory,  but  for  truth  ;  conquering,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
old  superstitions  ;  not  entirely  free,  it  may  be,  but  believing  him- 
self to  be  so.  He  did  great  good.  He  has  helped  to  destroy  the 
fictions  of  faith.  He  has  helped  to  rescue  man  from  the  prison 
of  superstition,  and  this  is  the  greatest  benefit  that  man  can  be- 
stow on  man. 

He  did  another  great  service,  not  only  to  Jews,  bat  to  Ohri»» 
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ter^om,  by  writing  the  history  of  "The  Peopleof  larael,"  Chris- 
tiaiis  for  msuy  centuries  have  persecated  the  Jews.  They  hare 
churged  ihem  with  the  greatest  conceivable  crime — with  having 
crucified  an  infinite  Qod.  This  absurdity  has  bardeuod  tlie  hearts 
nf  men  aoil  poisoned  the  tntnds  of  children.  The  persecution  of 
the  Jews  is  the  meanest,  the  most  sensclesa  and  cruel  page  in  his- 
tory. Every  civilized  Christian  should  feel  on  his  choeks  the  red 
spots  of  shame  as  he  reads  the  wretched  and  infamous  story.  The 
QfLVDo  of  this  prejudice  is  fanued  and  fed  in  tlie  Suiiday-achoola 
of  our  day,  and  the  orthodox  minister  points  proudly  to  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  against  the  Jews  by  the  barbarians  of  Russia 
as  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  inspired  Scriptures.  In  every 
wound  Onl  pals  a  touguo  to  proclaitn  the  truth  of  his  book. 

If  the  charge  that  the  Jews  killed  God  were  true,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  hold  those  who,  are  now  living  responsible  for  what 
their  anceators  did  nearly  nineteen  centuries  n^o. 

Bnt  there  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  matter  :  If 
Christ  was  Qod,  then  the  Jews  could  not  have  killed  him  without 
his  consent ;  and,  according  to  the  orthodoi  cmed,  if  he  had  not 
beou  GAcrificed,  the  whole  world  would  have  suffered  eternal 
pain.  Kothing  can  exceed  the  menuness  of  the  prejudice  of 
Cbrtstians  against  the  Jewish  people.  They  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  their  savage  ancestors,  or  for  their  belief  that  Je- 
hovah was  an  intelligent  and  merciful  Qod,  superior  to  all  other 
gods.  Even  Christians  do  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
Inquisition,  for  tho  Torquemadas  au(3  the  John  Ualvins,  for  the 
witch-burnera  and  the  Quaker- whippers,  for  the  slave-traders  and 
child -stealers,  the  most  of  whom  were  believers  in  our  "  glorious 
gospel,"  and  many  of  whom  had  been  born  the  second  time. 

Renan  did  much  to  civilize  th«  Christians  by  telling  the 
truth  in  a  charming  and  convincing  way  about  the  "  People  of 
Israel."  Both  sides  are  greatly  indebted  to  him :  one  he  has 
«bly  defended,  and  the  other  greatly  enlightened. 

Having  done  what  good  he  could  in  giving  what  he  believed 
I  waa  light  to  bis  fellow  men,  he  had  no  fear  of  becoming  a  victim 

of  God's  wrath,  »nd  so  h©  laughingly  said  :  "  For  my  part  I  im- 
agine that  if  the  Eternal  in  bis  severity  were  to  send  me  to  hell  i 
■bmild  anoceed  in  escaping  from  it.      I  would  send  up  to  my 
[  Creator  a  supplioatton  that  would  make  him  smile.     The  course 

^^^«^e»«oninff  by  which  I  would  prove  to  him  that  it  wai  J 
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his  fault  that  I  was  damned  would  be  so  subtle  that  he  would  find 
some  difficulty  in  replying.  The  fate  which  would  suit  me  best 
is  Purgatory — a  charming  place^  where  many  delightful  ronuuiGes 
begun  on  earth  must  be  continued/' 

Such  cheerfulness,  such  good  philosophy,  with  cap  and  bells, 
such  banter  and  blasphemy,  such  sound  and  solid  sense  drive  to 
madness  the  priest  who  thinks  the  curse  of  Home  can  fright 
the  world.  How  the  snake  of  superstition  writhes  when  he  finds 
that  his  fangs  have  lost  their  poison. 

He  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  men— one  of  the  fairest  in  dis- 
cussion, dissenting  from  the  views  of  others  with  modesty,  pres- 
enting his  own  with  clearness  and  candor.  His  mental  manners 
were  excellent.  He  was  not  positive  as  to  the  '^  unknowable.'' 
He  said  '' Perhaps."  He  knew  that  knowledge  is  good  if  it  in- 
creases the  happiness  of  man ;  and  he  felt  that  superstition  is  the 
assassin  of  liberty  and  civilization.  He  lived  a  life  of  cheerful- 
ness, of  industry,  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  He  was  a 
seeker  of  happiness  by  the  highway  of  the  natural,  a  destroyer  of 
the  dogmas  of  mental  deformity,  a  worshipper  of  Liberty  and  the 
Ideal.  As  he  lived,  he  died — ^hopeful  and  serene— and  now,  stand- 
ing in  imagination  by  his  grave,  we  ask  :  Will  the  night  be  eter- 
nal ?  The  brain  says.  Perhaps ;  while  the  heart  hopes  for  the 
Dawn. 

Robert  0.  Inoersoll. 
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GERMANY,   BY   W.    H.    EDWARDS,    CONSUL-GENERAL  AT  BERLIN  ; 
RUSSIA,    BY   J     M.    CRAWFORD,    CONSUL-GENERAL 

AT  ST.   PETERSBURG. 


I.— GERMANY. 

The  Fatherland  will  be  well  represented  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition. 

For  nearly  a  year  past  has  the  indefatigable  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner, Privy  Council  Wermuth,  devoted  all  his  time,  as  well  as 
that  of  numerous  assistants,  to  this  work,  and  his  efforts  are 
gradually  shaping  and  finishing  the  work  into  the  grandest  and 
most  thorough  display  that  German  industries  and  arts  ever 
made  at  any  foreign  exhibition. 

The  German  Government  early  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  The  great  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries, 
as  well  as  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  which  have  ever  drawn 
them  together,  forbid  anything  but  the  most  hearty  participation 
in  the  American  enterprise. 

Herr  Wermuth,  who  had  already  proved  his  capacity  for  such 
work  at  the  Australian  World's  Fair,  was  chosen  to  take  charge 
of  the  matter.  He  went  to  Chicago  last  fall,  consulted  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Fair,  and  then  returned  to  Germany  to  com- 
mence work  in  earnest.  The  German  Government  proposed,  and 
the  Reichstag  granted,  a  subsidy  of  one  million  marks,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  an  additional  grant  of  two  million  marks,  thus 
making  a  total  amount  of  three  million  marks  ($750,000)  available. 

There  were,  at  first,  some  slight  objections  on  the  part  of 
certain  industries  and  in  various  localities  against  the  Fair,  but 
these  were  overcome  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Commissioner, 
assisted  by  the  Government.  The  Kaiser  himself,  w^^  indeed. 
had  always  shown  a  marked  liking  for  Am^ 
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tunity  to  promote  the  enterprise^  so  that  to-day  every  department 
of  Oerinan  life  aud  industry  is  engaged  in  preparations  for  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.  Some  250,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  will 
in  all  departments  be  taken  up  by  German  exhibits.  The  Indas- 
trial  Building  will  be  occupied  to  the  extent  of  100,000  square  feet, 
and  in  the  Machinery  Hall,  30,000  or  40,000  ;  in  the  Art  Building, 
20,000 ;  and  in  the  Electric  Building,  20,000  square  feet,  will  be 
needed.  Similar  spaces  are  required  in  the  Agricultaral  and  Hor- 
ticultural Halls  and  the  Department  of  Mining. 

The  Railway  and  Transportation  Department  will  also  be  tbor- 
onghly  represented.  One  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  main,  exhibition 
of  German  skill  and  industry  will  be  made  in  the  textile  branch. 
The  celebrated  hosiery  and  glove  manufactures  of  Ghemnits,  its 
''fast  black ''  dyes,  and  its  great  carpet  manufactures  will  be  thor- 
oughly represented.  Grefeld  will  contribute  silks,  satins,  and 
velvets  ;  Plauen  and  Greiz,  cloths,  dress  materials,  and  diagonal 
goods  ;  Zittau  will  show  its  laces,  and  Annaberg  its  embroideries. 
Linen  goods  from  Bielefeld  and  from  Silesia,  the  celebrated  cloth 
factories  on  both  sides  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  manu&ctnres  of 
Alsace  will  all  add  to  the  display. 

Musical  instruments  will  come  from  all  over  Germany — Planen, 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Dresden  ;  in  fact,  all  the  centres  of  the  musical 
trade  will  send  their  products.  The  exhibition  of  chemicals  and 
dyes  will  be  very  profuse.  Drugs  to  cure  the  sick,  dyes  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  chemicals  of  every  description  and  in  the  great 
variety  required  by  modern  life,  will  be  shown. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the  great  Westphalia  and 
Rhenish  manufacturing  centres  are  making  efforts  for  proper 
representation.  Machines  of  every  sort,  those  adapted  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  monster  engines  of 
war,  will  be  exhibited.  Another  great  display  will  be  that  of  in- 
dustrial art,  which  has  obtained  great  proportions  in  Germany. 
The  famous  porcelain  of  Berlin  and  Dresden,  the  indostrial  art 
products  of  Munich,  Carlsruhe,  and  Hanover  will  be  sent  to 
Ohioago  in  large  quantities  and  wonderful  variety. 

Art  itself,  painting  and  sculpture  will  be  worthily  represented. 
The  art  academies  and  artists'  societies  of  Berlin,  Manioh,  Do** 
seldorf,  Weimar  and  Dresden  are  preparing  exhibits. 

The  purposes  of  science  will  be  served  by  a  large  displij  ef 
optical  and  scientific  instrumdat9  and  wares.    While  the 
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serious  work  of  life  will  show  itself  in  these  numerous  depart- 
ments, childhood  will  be  made  happy  by  a  display  of  toys  from 
the  Erzgebirge,  from  Sonneberg  and  historical  Nuremberg.  The 
cheapest,  as  well  as  the  most  costly  and  intricate  toys  which  Ger- 
many produces,  will  be  found  in  this  department. 

The  German  Government  has  issued  orders  to  the  mining  offi- 
cers to  send  in  all  the  fine  specimens  of  minerals  obtainable.  It 
expects  to  have  a  great  mineralogical  collection  on  view. 

Agriculture  will  be  represented  by  agricultural  machinery, 
specimens  of  grains,  grasses,  seeds,  fruits,  and  wines.  The  pre- 
served fruits  of  Germany,  so  justly  celebrated,  the  beet-sugar  of 
Magdeburg  and  other  agricultural  products  of  Germany  will  be 
exhibited.  It  is  also  proposed  to  send  over  specimens  of  the  fine 
horses  and  cattle  of  the  German  marshes  and  of  Holstein.  The 
sight-seer,  wearied  of  the  day  work,  can  turn  for  rest,  and  possi- 
bly, refreshment,  to  the  department  where  the  grand  wines  of  the 
Rhine  and  Main  and  the  golden  fluid  of  the  Moselle,  as  well  as 
the  famous  brews  of  Munich  and  the  foaming  weissbeer  of  Berlin, 
are  exhibited. 

In  the  electrical  department  the  scientific  discoveries  of  Helm- 
holtz  and  Siemens,  made  subservient  to  the  uses  of  industrial  and 
every  day  life,  will  be  exhibited. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  German  display 
will  be  the  Department  of  Woman's  Work.  Her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Frederick  Charles  has  consented  to  act  as  lady  patroness 
of  this  department.  Jjadies  of  the  highest  social  standing,  such 
as  Countess  PQckler  ;  Frau  von  Schelling,  wife  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice ;  Frau  DelbrQck,  the  wife  of  ex-Minister  Delbrttck, 
are  giving  their  names  and  assistance  to  the  work.  The  business 
organization  is  in  the  hands  of  Frau  Schepeler-Lette,  President  of 
the  famous  **  Lette  Verein,"  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  in  Germany.  She  will  be  assisted  by 
Fraulein  von  KeQdell,  of  the  "  Verein  Berliner  Kttnstlerinnen  ;" 
Frau  Director  Schrader,  of  the  '^  Pestalozzi-Frobel  Verein  ;*' Frau- 
lein Louise  Fuhrmann ;  Fraulein  von  Cotta,  of  the  Victoria 
Lyceum  ;"  Fraulein  HeleneLange ;  Frau  Louisa  Morgenstern,  and 
by  many  other  shining  lights  of  German  womanhood.  The  de- 
partment will  be  divided  into  four  subdivisions,  which  will  show 
the  work  of  women  in  art,  education,  domestic  work,  social  and 
Verein  work,  in  the  work  of  charity  and  of  children's  - 
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education.  It  will  also  show  the  workings  of  the  Kindergarten 
system  and  of  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,  as  they  are  carried  on  in  Ger- 
many. Altogether  the  "  Women's  Department "  will  be  a  grand 
display  of  womanly  work  and  practical  humanity. 

The  German  government  will  construct  a  separate  building  at 
the  fair  grounds  to  represent  Germany  and  to  serve  as  a  central 
point  for  the  German  interests.  Commissioner  Wermuth  will 
have  his  office  in  this  building.  A  feature  of  the  German  exhibi- 
tion will  be  the  "  German  Village  of  the  Middle  Ages/' which 
will  be  built  on  the  '^  Midway  Plaisance'^  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin.  It  will  show  the  architecture  and 
home  life  of  the  German  peasants  of  that  period  and  also  the  house- 
hold industries  and  German  village  life  of  the  present  day. 

I  have  merely  drawn  the  outlines  of  the  German  exhibits.  It 
would  far  exceed  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
description  of  each  separate  department  or  to  describe  any  indi- 
vidual exhibit.  While  much  remains  to  be  done,  yet  the  work  is 
crystallizing  into  perfect  shape,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  (Ger- 
many will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  exhibits. 

W.  H.  Edwards, 

Gonsul-General. 

II.— RUSSIA. 

It  may  interest  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  know  that 
Russia  will  make  a  magnificent  display  of  their  industries  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893.  Everything  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  by  the 
Central  government  at  St.  Petersburg  to  induce  manufacturers 
and  producers  to  take  part  in  the  great  American  enterprise. 
Thanks  to  the  timely  visit  of  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  summer  of  1891,  His  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  Finance  was  induced  to  look  upon  the  Columbian 
Exposition  with  marked  favor.  Largely  due  to  his  report.  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  gave  an  order  that  all  expenses 
whatsoever  nece33:iry  to  m:iko  a  full  and  favorable  exhibit  of 
Russian  goods  at  Chicago  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Imperial 
Treasury.     These  exi)en8es  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Transportation  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Chicago  and  return 
of  all  goods  regarded  worthy  of  exhibition. 

2.  Insurance  of  all  such  wares  against  loss  or  damage  on 
or  on  land. 
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3.  Expenses  of  installation  and  decorations  of  the  goods  of 
the  Russian  section^  including  suitable  show-cases  and  furniture. 

4.  As  all  goods  designed  for  the  Exposition  must  be  collected 
at  St.  Petersburg^  it  has  been  ordered  that  all  steamboat  and  rail- 
way companies  in  the  Empire  shall  reduce  their  tariff  50  per  cent, 
on  all  such  exhibits^  from  all  inland  points  of  European  or  Asiatic 
Russia  to  St.  Petersburg. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Russian  exhibitors  will  have  practically 
no  expense  in  order  to  expose  their  products  at  Chicago. 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  success  of  the  Russian  section  of  the 
World's  Fair^  His  Imperial  Majesty,  in  a  ukase^  has  appointed  a 
special  commission  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  work  of  promoting 
a  iirst-class  exhibit.    The  members  of  this  commission  may  be 

named  in  the  following  order  : 

President :    Privy  Couucellor  of  State,  M.  Alexis  Baer. 

Vice-President :  Basile  Timiriasoff,  Councillor  of  State,  and 
Vice-Director  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Trade  and  Manufacturing. 

Active  members  :  Councillor  of  Slate  Nicolai  Zabouguin,  and 
Vice  Director  of  the  Department  of  Customs ;  Councillor  of 
State  Valerian  Tchernaieff,  of  the  Ministry  of  Domains ; 
Councillor  of  State  A.  Pletnieff,  of  the  Cabinet  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty ;  Councillor  of  State  Nicolai  Labsine,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Imperial  Technological  Institute ;  Councillor 
of  State  Alexander  Dabronitsky ;  Councillor  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  the  General  Commission  Alexis  Kobeliatsky  ;  Privy 
Councillor  Leonide  Verchoutseff,  of  the  Ministry  of  War; 
Central  Admiral  Stephane  Makaroff,  of  the  Ministry  of 
Marine ;  Councillor  of  State  Charles  de  St.  M6re,  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  :  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Im- 
perial Academy,  Count  Jean  Tolstoi,  together  with  Demetrius 
Yourieff,  as  representatives  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

All  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  Russian  Empire,  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic,  as  well  as  the  Committees  of  Exchange  in  the 
several  cities  of  Russia,  all  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  Manufacture, 
the  Governors  of  all  the  provinces,  have  been  officially  requested 
to  make  propaganda  in  their  respective  districts  urging  an  active 
participation  in  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  Governors- 
General  of  very  distant  districts,  as  for  example,  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  Turkestan,  Finland,  etc.,  have  received  due  orders 
from  the  government  to  use  every  effort  to  aid  the  Imperial 
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Commission  at  St.  Petersburg  in  this  great  enterprise.  Special 
invitations  have  been  sent  to  the  ArchsBological,  Historical  and 
the  other  scientific  institutions  to  take  part.  In  fact,  erery  de- 
partment of  Bussian  interest  and  industry  will  be  fnlly  represented. 
One  may  be  able  to  judge  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Russian  exhibit  from  the  following  summary  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Imperial  Oovernment  that  will  be  represented  : 

1.  The  exhibit  under  the  Department  of  Poblie  Domains,  under  whieh 
belong  ooai  and  iron  exhibits,  petroleum  districts,  agcicnltuze,  fonstxy.  Ash- 
ing and  the  like. 

2.  Exhibits  of  the  War  Department. 
8.  Exhibits  of  the  NaTj  Department. 
4.  Exhibits  of  PubUc  Instruction. 

6.  Exhibits  of  the  Department  of  Appanafpe. 
Q.  Exhibits  of  Ways  and  Communications. 

Conforming  to  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  World's  Fair 
the  model  of  the  first  ship  of  the  Russian  fleets  built  by  Peter  the 
Great,  will  be  an  attractive  feature  of  the  Russian  section.  The 
Ministry  of  Navy  has  decided,  under  special  application,  to  send 
a  large  number  of  models  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  Chicago.  Sketches 
and  models  of  ships  specially  constructed  for  the  transport  of 
petroleum  will  also  be  on  exhibition. 

The  Ministry  of  War  is  preparing  a  fine  collection  of  Tarions 
military  objects,  made  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  Buasia, 
and  a  complete  set  of  the  military  works  edited  by  the  War  Scien- 
tific Department  will  be  sent  to  Chicago. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Domains  will  exhibit  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  agricultural  products  of  Russia,  including  all  sorts 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  cereals,  wood,  and  the  products  of  the  stone 
and  metal  mills,  as  well  as  the  fisheries  belonging  to  the  Govem- 
ment.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  agricultural  branch  of  the  Rus- 
sian section  as  complete  as  possible,  that  planters  and  dealers  in 
agricultural  products  and  implements  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
judge  from  personal  observation  of  the  state  of  Russian  farming, 
especially  as  to  such  articles  as  are  exported  by  both  countries. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  taking  great  pains  to 
furnish  to  the  visitors  of  the  World's  Fair  a  correct  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  public  schools  in  Russia,  covering  elementaiy 
school  work,  as  well  as  that  of  the  academies,  colleges,  ^^l^hntwl 
and  protesBVOtv&l  ftolvools,  gymnasiums  and  universities. 
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The  Department  of  Appanage  will  exhibit  wines  in  great  var- 
iety^ in  bottles  and  in  casks^  from  the  immense  vineyards  of  the 
Emperor^  and  situated  in  the  Caucasus^  Crimea  and  Bessarabia. 

A  Special  Commission  has  been  appointed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  make  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
industrial  prod  nets  of  the  factories  of  all  grades  in  the  Empire, 
especially  of  such  as  come  within  the  realm  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  and  Private  Domains. 

As  regards  exhibits  of  private  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
I  am  able  to  state,  from  personal  observation,  that  a  very  general 
participation  may  be  confidently  expected,  covering  almost  every 
form  of  Russian  wares,  such  as  enamelled  silver,  so  justly  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world  for  its  artistic  designs  and  beautiful 
workmanship ;  Russian  bronzes,  papier-mach6,  vases  of  Siberian 
stones  in  every  variety,  hand-wrought  rugs  and  carpets,  portieres, 
and  hangings  ;  silken,  linen,  cotton,  woollen  and  silver  fabrics ; 
Orenburg  shawls  of  such  fineness  that  a  shawl  of  fifteen  feet  square 
may  beeasily  drawn  through  a  finger-ring,  leathern  embroideries 
in  silk,  and  silver,  and  gold  in  Oriental  splendor;  fur  articles, 
among  which  will  be  found  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Russian 
sable  and  Kamtchatka  beaver  and  silver  fox  ;  glass,  and  porcelain, 
and  terra-cotta  wares  from  the  Caucasus  ;  samovars  and  copper 
goods,  iron  bronzes  in  beautiful  and  artistic  designs  for  house 
decoration  ;  Turkish,  Caucasian,  and  Arabic  house  ornaments ; 
costumes  of  the  different  provinces,  royal  and  peasant  costumes 
of  the  several  reigns,  together  with  imperial  decorations  and 
fashions  under  the  different  emperors,  some  of  which  reach  back 
to  the  time  of  the  czars  ;  church  robes  and  decorations. 

Textile,  gold.,  silver,  copper  and  bronze  manufactures,  sugar, 
distilleries,  petroleum,  agricultural  products,  and  all  other  great 
industries  of  Russia,  will  be  represented  both  by  the  government, 
and  by  private  producers.  The  owners  of  coal  mines  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekaterinoslav  will  exhibit  a  number  of  pyramids  to  show 
the  increase  of  the  coal  industry  in  the  Donez-district  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  These  pyramids  will  show  the  one-millionth  part  of 
the  actual  output  from  the  years  1850, 1870  and  1890.  The  first  pyr- 
amid will  weigh  a  half  pood  (18  lbs.),  and  will  represent  an  output 
of  500,000  poods  in  1850  ;  the  second  will  weigh  15^  poods,  and  rep- 
resent in  1870,  an  output  of  15,500,000  poodfl  ;  and  the  third 
will  weigh  150  poods,  representing  in  1890,  an  output  of  oofti  ^^ 
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160,000^000  poods.  In  order  to  giro  some  idea  of  the  amonnt  of 
ooal  thus  represented,  models  of  the  largest  Eyptian  pyramids 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  latter  will  aeem, 
in  comparison  to  the  coal  pyramids  of  Bnssia,  like  mere  toys. 

Largely  the  result  of  an  earnest  appeal  made  in  a  beaatifally 
worded  and  model  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  to  Eter 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Empress,  a  Board  of  Lady  Oommissioners 
has  been  appointed  of  which  Mrs.  Vitznigratsky,  wife  of  the  late 
Minister  of  Finance,  is  the  president.  Madame  Narishkine,  one 
of  the  first  ladies  of  influence  in  the  empire,  is  a  Tery  active  mem- 
ber of  this  Commission,  and  she  has  assured  me  that  a  very  com* 
plete  exhibit  of  woman^s  work  will  be  made.  A  set  of  dolls  dressed 
to  represent  the  fashions  of  the  several  Imperial  Courts  of  Rasna 
from  the  time  of  the  czars  to  the  present  day,  and  also  a  set  of 
dolls  dressed  to  represent  the  national  costumes  of  the  peasantry 
of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  will  be  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  Woman's  Department.  This  department  will  contain  all 
forms  of  drawn-linen  work,  laces  in  linen  and  silk,  embroideries  in 
gold,  silver  and  silk,  books,  music,  paintings,  prison-work, 
school-work,  patented  inventions  and  peasant-work  ;  in  short, 
everything  that  woman  has  done  in  Russia  will  be  exhibited. 

The  exhibition  of  art  in  all  its  branches  will  be  very  fine, 
under  the  supervision  of  Count  Jean  Tolstoi.  The  great  marine 
artist,  Aivanou3ky,  will  exhibit  several  paintings  relative  to  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  I  have  seen  many  of  the 
pictures  to  be  sent  by  the  Russian  School  of  Art  to  Chicago,  and 
the  collection  will  be  excellent.  S.ich  artists  as  Verestohagin, 
Makovsky,  Rciper,  Schiskin,  and  Gruzinsky  wiM  also  be  duly 
represented,  and  will  surprise  many  a  connoisseur  of  art.  ThoiS 
who  are  able  to  recall  the  splendid  exhibit  of  Russia  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  will  be  somewhat  prepared  to  find 
an  exhibit  at  Chicago  vastly  more  varied  and  magnificent  than  thaL 
The  evident  feeling  of  genuine  friendship,  shown  by  the  Bofr^ 
sian,  of  whatever  class  or  creed,  for  America  or  Americana,  snd 
which  has  become  intensified  greatly  by  the  humane  contribn- 
tions  of  the  American  people  to  the  sufferers  of  Russia  daring 
the  past  year,  has  done  much  to  further  interest  in  this  empire 
in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition* 

J.  M.  Cniiwffouu 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THEATRICAL  LIFE. 
_       In  TKEfaceoIcoavlDclageTidenceof  theaEKnlDcantQiinnciaUmpartAnoe 
ottba  theatre,  and  Id  spite  a(  the  homaee  to  the  beauties  aud  the  merit*  o( 
dram&tic  art,  populu  Beutlment  oiclalma  against  acting  ivt  a  calling. 

Why  I 

In  the  United  States  Of  tf  tbouannd  persons  depend  upon  the  stage  (or  ■ 
livelihood.  Whenltlsaboremoinbered  that  there  are  in  the  United  Stales 
tiut  more  than  sli  established  stock  compaDlcs.  and  that  only  about  Qve 
buudred  oat  of  these  Btij  thousaod  peraons  cnn  be  Riven  stationary— doii- 
IraveiUng— engagements,  the  problem  d(  Clie  private  life  of  the  remaining 
fortr-nioe  thonaand  Are  hundred  l)ecoTne3  an  inlerestlng  one. 

While  It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  mode  o(  exlitenoe  of  the  slrolling 
player  te  such  as  to  teat  to  the  utmost  both  the  strcogrh  and  ttie  weakness 
of  bumaa  nature,  latelllgent  acquaintance  with  the  causes  that  make  it  so 
ia  limited. 

The  promiacuoDS  companionships  ear.oaraiced  by  the  limited  numl>er4  of 
a  travelling  theatrical  company,  and  the  Intense  strain  imposed  by  con- 
tlnuona  travel,  are  issues  of  tbe  enforced  mutability  ot  the  lite  from  which 
result  many  ot  Us  ditDcuities  and  failures. 

Systematic  habits  o(  llvinjt— the  desirable  adjunc's  of  all  correct  con- 
duct—become  ImpOBsible.  And  herein  lurks  a  serious  and  subtle  danger, 
for  men's  morality  is  as  oflen  attributabta  to  the  regular  routine  which  the 
occupation  of  their  daily  lives  renders  necessary  as  to  InherenC  rlghlcouj- 
Dess.  A  business  which  fuircea  a  man  to  breakfast  at  nine  to-day,  at  eli^ven 
to-morrow,  and  makes  hts  dinner  bis  breakfast  the  day  after,  wlii  aooD 
tcndereasy  [orhlmotherirregularitiBsin  n>  way  related  togntronomy- 

Tbedliflculty  which  the  travelling  ai^tor  expi^Hences  In  estabtishinij  a 
place  of  reiidenee.  without  doubt  dwarfs  his  interest  in  mauv  matters  which 
are  to  men  In  other  callings  of  vi'al  importance,  He  Beldoai  po'iscsscs  a 
fixed  value  la  any  enmmuaity,  and  in  consequence  occupies  little  of  hU  tim" 
with e'ther the  duties  or  the  privileges  ot  citlieaship.  Deprived  thus  of 
mnchwbichaddssuhstantlnldi^nliyio  tbellveiof  otherm°o  he  aubstituten 
whatever  his  opportunity,  his  Inclination  or  hia  judgment  directs.  The 
naturoof  this  subsiitutioa  is  the  measure  of  bis  iadivldnal  worth. 

Apart  from  any  social  hla«.  his  proft^ssional  itlnenary  otlnelsea  bim 
from  the  rest  ot  the  world  oino  moiillu*  out  ot  twalsg 
thought  upon  those  topics  which  are  conUnnaliy  a 
■Btene*. rellalon.  Uteratura— becomes  limited  t 
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It  is  true  the  best  opinions  of  the  best  inteUeots  an  always  at  his  ooaunaiiii 
in  the  magazines  and  reviews ;  but  personal  enooonter  with  those  to  wbom 
these  matters  are  living  interests— keen  discussion,  that  sttarpeoar  of  men's 
wits  and  anderstandings,  is  denied  him.  His  world*  lor  three-fomtiis  of  the 
year,  is  made  up  of  p3rliaps  less  than  a  score  of  people,  in  not  one  of  whoan* 
in  all  probability,  has  he  Lny  but  tiie  most  casual  conoenL 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  too,  that  the  stage  is  frequently  reemited  from 
those  who  claim  their  right  to  admission  upon  the  basis  of  the  ei^oymeat  of 
the  necessary  artistic  temperament,  but  who  in  reality  merely  eoret  that 
freedom  of  life  which  the  exigencies  of  the  profession  appear  to  render  nat- 
uraL  Pitiful  profanation  of  a  God-given  talent  1  Its  possession  never  jet 
lessened  the  obligations  of  mankind.  Nature  demands  that  the  artist  be^ 
first  of  all,  the  man.  She  gives  no  son  of  hers  a  quit-claim  of  the  duties  of 
a  faithful  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  and  a  thrifty  householder. 

Scblegel  gave  dangerous  encouragement  to  the  onserupulons  when  he 
wrote : "  Whenever  he  (the  actor)  is  filled  with  the  tradesman-like  anxiety 
of  securing  a  maintenance  for  himself,  his  wife,  his  children,  there  la  an  end 
of  all  improvement."  On  the  contrary,  the  actor  who  loves  his  <^i»wg,  both 
as  an  art  and  as  an  occupation,  looks  to  it  not  only  to  satisfy  hia  pemonal 
intellectual  needs,  but  to  provide,  as  well,  generous  material  support. 

While  a  career  upon  the  stage  offers  great  inducements  to  men«  it 
iq[)pears  to  possess  an  especial  fascination  for  women.  Diametrically  <9poeed 
types  of  the  sex  are  attracted  to  it*.  The  shallow  woman  finds  oooasion  for 
the  display  which  vanity  craves.  To  the  Inconstant  woman  it  aigoea  exeoas 
for  the  indulgence  of  nomadic  propensities,  while  the  capable,  aineere,  de- 
termined woman  sets  in  it,  of  bM  the  avenues  open  to  her  for  self-sapp<»t  and 
distinction,  the  one  wherein  she  holds  equal  chances  with  her  brother. 

And  it  \s  little  wonder,  in  a  day  when  women's  work  and  women's  Ure 
are  questions  of  such  importance,  that  the  girl  specially  gif ted*  weU-bom 
and  gently  reared,  high  principled,  morally  and  physically  robust  and  boldly 
ambitious,  should  turn  with  a  sort  of  grateful  zeal  to  a  calling  which  prom- 
ises to  re  ward  her,  artistically  and  financially,  according  to  individual  merit* 
regardless  of  her  sex ;  for  in  acting  neither  sex  nor  force  of  precedent  gov- 
erns recognition  from  the  public  or  regulates  salaries. 

It  is  this  girl,  at  once  the  anxiety  and  the  hope,  the  victim  no  leea  than 
the  inspiration  of  the  stage,  whom  public  opinion  has  most  in  mind  when 
it  derogates  a  dramatic  career.  Self-conscious  of  the  worthiness  of  the 
motives  which  actuate  her,  strong  because  of  her  inexperience,  self-reliant 
because  of  her  ignorance,  and  armed  with  undeniable  ability,  she  is  disposed 
to  regard  with  an  honest  contempt  any  questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her 
determination  to  become  an  actress.  Perhaps  it  is  urged  that  soelety  will 
regret  her,  that  home  and  friends  will  miss  her.  She  meets  eveiy  ol^setloB 
with  the  unanswerable  logic  of  seir-conviction.  Before  all  else^  she  argOSSi 
it  pays.    She  can  earn  as  much  at  it  as  a  man  1 

But  the  demands  which  this  coveted,  high-paying,  quickly-promoting 
profession  will  make  of  her  are  those  which  she  is  least  prepared  to  mast* 

The  inherent  artistic  attributes  which  enable  her  to  command  an  snH- 
able  salary  presume  invariably  an  acute  sensibility.  The  quality  in  ksr 
art  which  most  delights,  which  distino^uishes  her,  is  a  superlative  womanli- 
ness. Up  to  the  period  of  her  adoption  of  the  stage  these  qwalitiss  haivs 
demanded  and  have  won  for  her  devotion,  admiration  and 
men.    Here  all  is  changed ;  she  is  now  the  worker,  the  wage- 
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In  tbe  lists  witbDo  taTorstorasx;  and  tboogh  she  may  flout  the  idea  that 
she  especis  favors,  the  pivftal  point  ou  whieli  her  early  troubles  in  ber 
dramatic  lile  turn  is  tbo  (act  that  they  are  never  volunteered.  On  the  oon- 
trnrj,  nbe  ts  freqaently  expected  togrant  them.  No  one  at  all  famiilar  with 
stagn  etiquette  but  knows  that  the  struggle  (or  preSiiiinenoe  between  nctor 
sud  actress  Is  at  timessoviolentthat  the  latter,  Dnless  sbe  be  peculiarly 
tilted  to  stand  out  against  niaaL-uUue  opposition,  is  induced  to  make  conces- 
sloDB.  Iqa  word,  men  treat  her  aa  a  business  equal,  with  whom  sharp  com- 
potttlon  islnevliable.  Gentle maol;  amenities,  because  of  her  sex.  are  slTays 
In  danger  of  being  mlsconstrupd  b;  her  to  mean  prolessional  surrender.  It 
will  then  be  readily  seen  that  the  woman  best  equipped  for  eminent  distinc- 
in  the  drama  is  she  in  whom  extremes  meet.  Her  art  requires  of  her 
latoscntlment.  grace,  power,  relltiemeat  of  thought  and  broadness  of  In- 
ject,   Rer  material  dail^  life  on  the  boards  demands  an  absolulely  stolid 

lililllty  to  ever;  form  of  exterior  attack, 
ILm»r  ^Pef-inentlyauggeatedbere  tbit  a  calling  nUtch  tbiti  teada  to 
give  masculinity  to  the  woman,  perhaps  elTenlnates  the  man.  The  question 
is  a  dellcalBone  ;  the  wise  must  answer  it. 

TouclUng  the  queslion  ot  salaries.  It  is  inexplicable  to  the  thrift;  in 
;r  business,  how,  la  the  face  ot  the  ritmuncration  which  meritorious 
Ing  receivies,  the  average  player  is  s.i  frequently  witbout  material 
in^ngs.  Various  superficial  causes  may  be  advanced  In  explanation  of 
No  irremediable  cause  exists.  Custom,  which  seeks  tu  perpetuate  the 
ivagant  follies  of  man;  generations  of  dramatic  life.  Is  largely  account' 
able  tor  It.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  luxuries,  recognleed  as  such 
and  Indulged  In  by  only  the  solidly  weai'hy  of  other  vocations,  are  com- 
monly Indispensable  to  very  Insignificant  and  moderately  paid  tyroa  of  the 
The  Bugitestlon  may  be  more  wholesome  than  welcome  that  prodi- 
ity  la  essentially  vulgar. 

ThedramaticprofesHlonat  largo  Is  unconventional.     Let  no  sensitive 

latic  novitiate  wander  that  the  world  decries  her  for  having  entered  a 

lllng  In  which  are  wantonly  violated  many  of  society's  mo^t  rigid  tenets. 

society's  tenets  are  the  safeguards  of  liuman  livlus.    No  man  or  woman 

With  safety  Ignore  them.     Those  established  rules  of  moral,  civil  and  re- 

lUB  obMrvaore  wblcbhave  governed  the  world  throughout  the  centuries, 

very  good  old  rules,  and  have  acroiapllehed  their  objects   fairly  well. 

ibsrs  ot  other  crafts,  devotees  ot  other  arts,  follow  them  with  wholesome 

Until  the  stage  can  ofTur  a  suiwrior  code  It  should  not  offend  nice 

and  good  JadKineot  by  arrogating  the  right  to  disregard  them. 

Jennie  4.  BawTACS. 


TUE  RBUGIOUS  ISSUE  IN  POLITICS, 
OJt  THAKKSGivtNO  Day,  November   29,  18SS.  Dr.  Richard  S,  Storrs,  ot 

Brooklyn,  preached  a  sermon  on  Ihe  then  recent  election  of  Mr.  Harrison.  In 

the  course  of  wUleh,  according  to  the  report  in  the  New  York  TribUTi«  of 

Che  following  day,  he  said  : 

■■  I  baTo  nuthnH  la  mj  ttnlar  of  the  lainuidlato  or  froapootlve  poUtleal  Bllbcts  of 

this  etool  Ion.    Rut  tbere  org  totae  tblagt,  and  thav  are  itrvM  thinga,  bwib— Hi  irltb 

Ik  whioh  Boem  lottu  to  b*oeau>laaaor  rsjaloing  tor  allot  n^  and  for.M'  '    '   ~ 

propsrlr  and  bnartilr  Kirs  thanks  M  OoA.   On*  U.  the  hlffh  ol 

iMTS  faeoa  appointed  to  nil  tbe  bigbaat  oOoea  in  tbs  natt 
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MortODt  and  oonoernins  him  who  hat  been  ohosso  to  the  hiiilMr  oIIUm  of  tbmFtm^r 
deacj,  we  know  that  they  are  well-deaoended,  well-fdaoated,  Amerleea  ettlMHk 
and  American  Chriatlans,  readj  to  take  and  folfll  any  ChrMlaii  ofltoea  In  tin 
choroh  or  in  Boolet7  to  which  they  «re  called.  .  .  •  IttaagreaithtogfloraaeflaB 
to  have  men  in  whom  character  is  ao  fine,  and  stnmflb  and  eminent,  pat  Into  lie 
hlgheet  offices.  From  the  character  of  mlers  oomes  an  influence  upon  tlie  dmraetv 
of  the  people.  The  aspiration  of  the  yonngii  moulded  larsely  by  lt»«apeciallj 
those  rulers  have  been  elected  by  the  nation  ItMlf.  It  indieUes  Its  own  moial 
It  lndlc\te«  its  own  respect  fer  Christian  institations  and  tnUhsy  wbontt^ 
sndh  men  to  the  highest  offices  in  its  gift." 

The  feeling  which  Dr.  Storra  so  aptly  and  aecnrmtely  eipre— ad  In  tliia 
sermon,  was  one  which,  no  doubt,  was  lafgeiy  shared  by  Ohristlaa  peo|ileoC 
Bepublican  politics  the  country  over.  No  close  observer  of  the  Bresidwittal 
election  of  18S9  would  hesitate  to  say  that  the  religious  promlneiiee  of  Mr. 
Harrison  was  a  significant  factor  in  winning  for  him  a  plurality  oi  roum  In 
the  doubtful  States.  It  is  only  natural  that  professedly  rellgloaa  peopls 
should  feel  greater  enthusiasm  for,  and  confldenoe  in,  a  candidate  of  aferong- 
ly  avowed  religious  professions.  They,  as  did  Dr.  Stons,  see  in  sneh  profas- 
sions  a  guarantee  of  a  higher  tone  in  administration,  and  of  a  mora  eon- 
scientious  discharge  of  ol&cial  duties. 

I  wish  here  to  guard  myself  against  being  misunderstood.  I  do  not  aop- 
pose,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  one  else  of  common  sense  supposes,  that  Mr. 
Harrison  was  consciously  a  party  to  any  scheme  by  which  any  goaslp  of  his 
religious  principles  was  exploitea  for  political  eifectb  He  was  the  aamo  lo- 
ligious  man  in  private  as  in  public  life.  The  gossip,  which  floated  thnmgh 
the  press,  of  how  faithful  he  was  at  the  '*  family  altar,**  conducting  momlng 
prayers  every  morning  through  the  year,  and  much  more  of  the  aame  ohar- 
acter,  was  put  in  circulation  as  naturally  and  inevitably  as  the  gooaip  of  the 
way  in  which  visiting  delegations  trampled  down  his  lawn  and  canted  off 
his  fence  piecemeal.  But,  although  Mr.  Harrison  was  in  no  way  responslbla 
for  the  circulation  of  this  gossip,  it  nevertheless  raised  in  an  adroit  and  on- 
answerable  way  the  issue  of  the  religious  character  of  the  candidate.  That 
issue,  as  it  appealed  to  every  one  of  religious  sympathies,  took  the  form  of 
this  question :  Is  it  not  better,  as  between  two  candidates,  one  of  avowedly 
religious  principle  and  the  other  not,  to  elect  the  former  f  Or,  as  Dr.  Stoin 
put  it,  does  not  a  nation  indicate  "  its  own  respect  for  Christian  institatkMiB 
and  truths,  when  it  elects  such  men  to  the  highest  offices  in  its  gifff 

The  two  candidates  have  been  renominated,  but  it  is  significant  that 
the  religious  issue  of  1883  has  not  been  again  raised  in  this  campaign  of  IfiBl 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  which  insured  this  fortunate  result,  hot  thay 
are  too  obvious  to  used  repetition.  As  for  the  President,  It  may  fndwwl  be 
granted  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  governed  in  official,  as  well  as  In  priTata 
life,  by  the  dictates  of  a  conscience  trained  to  consider  questions  from  tha 
standpoint  of  relicciou^  obligation.  If  there  has  been  no  marked  contrast  In 
tone  l)etween  his  administration  and  that  of  preceding  Presidents  sot  ao 
conspicuously  identified  with  religious  principle  in  politics,  the  faolt  eaa  not 
be  reasonably  laid  at  his  door,  but  must  be  charged  to  an  nnrftaeffnahia 
pectation  of  what  religious  principles  should  accomplish  in  politica,  the 
being  as  it  is.  It  is  simply  human  nature  to  overlook  inconaistenclat  In  onsli 
own  party  associates  according  to  the  ideal  standard.  To  make  thla  apokgy 
for  Bir.  Harrison  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  is  h imply  to  say  that  ho  < 
In  fidlil>le  human  nature,  whether  regenerate  or  unregenerata.    Bat 
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thktBDChanapolosrr  must  bj  mide  for  Mr.  HirrUoo,  and  Tronld  probabi; 
have  t«  be  made  forany  oLher  Prealdeat,  elected  after  a  similar  rellgloiu  Issue 
had  bscQ  raised  coacerniuK  him.  eaiphaAlzcs  the  poorpolicf,  from  the  HtAnd- 
poiatot  the  church  iUelT,  ot  raising  in  politics  at  ail  the  Issue  of  personal 
retigloua  cbaroctcr.    That  issue  introduces  a  new  ataadord  of  etbics  toto 
poUdcs.    An  olflcial  thus  elected  is  Judged.  Dot  according  to  the  practice  of 
politicians  otaverago  standing  and  morality,  but  according  to  tbs  require' 
menta  of  the  ideal   standard  o(  conduct  to  which  he  ha)  pledged  himself. 
If  t^o  conspicuously  rcllKious  Pri^sident  irere  one  man  In  a  thousand 
anlcould be  depended  upon  to  be  governed  in  every  prominent  case  by  the 
dictates  oC  an  ideal  atandaril.  then  the  election  of  such  a  man  to  the  Presi- 
dency would  certainly  indicate  a  nation's  "own  respect  for  Christian  instl- 
tntlonannd  traths."    But  unfortunately  a  conspicuously  religious  President 
eanaot  be  depended  upon  to  prove  this  one  man  in  a  thousau').    Every  lapse 
Bucb  a  President  mnkcs  accentuates  the  fiut  that  be  la  governed  In  practlenl 
iitlcaby  the  practical  coda  of  conventional  pollllcal  morality.    The  hurtful 
It  upon  the  church  (in  these  days,  when  the  condurt  of  profe^lng  Chris 
Is  beiuR  80  closely  scanned  to  discover  the  practkaJ  beneilt,  of  maklna 
'istlan  profession)  of  thus  advertiaing  the  failure  of  the  higher  standard 
;practlcal  life  must  be  obvious  to  all. 
It  may  tw  noted  in  passing  that  many  of  our  Presidents  have  b^ei  pro- 
Ing  Chrlstlaus  without  In  any  way  Involving  their  Christian  prifsaalonn 
current  critici'<m  of  their  official  conduct.    The  world  is  tolerant  and  doe« 
expect  ideal  conduct  merely  because  a  man  la  a  member  of  a  church.    If 
he  modestly  and  Inconspicuously  conform^ti  the  caavenMoual  dutiei  ^>f  a^i 
ordlDary  church  member,  and  does  not  lapse  Into  gross  Immorality  or  glar- 
ing lneonBtst«iicy,  the  world  takes  little  note  of  his  avowedly  religious  char> 
Iter.    Thia  Is  a  Christian  nation.    We  all  of  us  like  to  aee  those  who  am 
.Inent  In  public  life  pay  a  decent  regard  to  tbe  outward  formi  of  re- 
in.   No  potltlual  partycould  alTord  to  honor  with  high  prefermeot  an  ag- 
ilve  ognotitlc.    This  is  tbe  religious  issue  in  politics  of  a  kind  which  it  Is 
Intended  to  consider  here,  but  la  mentioned  to  illustrat«  tbe  opposite  ei- 
tnoie  of  that  under  consideration.    It  Is,  then,  wb^n  a  candidate  la  either 
conspicuously  reliKloiis  or  conspicuously  agnostic  that  tbe  issue  of  personal 
relUlen  is  raised  la  our  politics.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  candidate's 
iranioual  religious  character  Is  as  little  considered  as  tbe  social  standing  of 
fals  wife  or  the  number  of  his  chUdren.  I 

This  Is  as  it  should  be.  In  this  country  of  all  others  we  cannotafford 
to  Introduce  a  fictitious  standard  of  criticism,  which  may  be  used  to  pall  lat« 
or  to  exagxerat«  otS[:ial  lapses  of  conduct.  Such  palliation  or  eiaggoratlon 
must  loevlMbly  result  from  judging  men  In  office  by  the  ideal  rather  than 
by  the  pracilcal  standard.  We  have  beeu  considering  the  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  effect  upon  the  church  ;  this  la  considering  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  effect  upon  the  State.  Raising  tbe  religious  lasus  In  poli- 
ties at  once  divides  ui,  common  dtlxens  of  a  common  country,  into  hostile 
camps  aecordlas  to  our  religious  views.  For  example,  when  we  read  howa 
Presbytery  passes  resolutions  felicitating  Mr.  Harrison  as  a  Presbyterian 
elderon  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  those  of  us  who  a 
aympatfa;  with  Presbyterian  ism  are  at  once  iucit-ed  tn  Indulge  In  unjust 
aneera  at  the  expense  of  his  Presbyter  I  nniam.  We  judg«  blin  no  longer  oi 
a  patriotic  Pr«sldoiit,but  as  a  Presbyterian  Prealdent. 

H«w  far  Lhla  sort  of  argument  may  be  carried  i«  hIiowq  by  I 
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aulay  when,  as  a  sealona  defender  of  Whig  prinelplea,  he  wrote  ol  Ohaito  L : 

"  Wo  charge  him  with  having  broken  hie  ooraaation  oath ;  aad  we  «ra  toU  ttat 
he  kept  his  marriage  Yow  1  We  aoooae  him  of  harlnff  iclTen  «p  hie  people  to  the 
mercilees  inflictions  of  the  most  hotheaded  and  hardhearted  of  prdalee ;  aad  the 
defence  is,  that  be  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him  1  We  eeueaie  \Sm 
tor  having  violated  the  artlolee  of  the  Petf tlon  of  Right,  after  havliig;  flor  0ood  ead 
valuable  consideration,  promised  to  obeerve  them ;  and  we  are  iafoimied  ttiat  he  < 
aooQstomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'olook  in  the  mominR  t " 


SANITATION    VERSUS  QUARANTINB. 
Sib  Edwin  Abnold,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  NewToris,  la  igpoitid 


to  have  said  he  did  not  believe  in  qnarantine.  The  remark  was 
hasty  and  ill-judi<ed,  and  not  as  a  mature  opinion  based  upon  penonal  ex- 
perience and  observation.  But  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  feha  dk- 
tingoished  editor  of  the  London  DcUlp  Tdegraph  was  connected  with  the 
educational  department  of  the  Province  of  the  PaiiO*^  when  I  lint  airlTpd  In 
northern  India  as  a  clergyman.  If  such  Is  the  case,  Sir  Bdwin  mnat  have 
witnessed  the  ravages  of  the  terrible  cholera  epidemic  of  18SI,  the  most 
virulent  outbreak  during  the  British  administration  of  India. 

My  first  experience  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  was  in  Hay,  1886^  mj  sec- 
ond in  September,  1867 ;  and  during  my  twenty  years*  resldenee  at  the  mlU- 
tary  station  of  Peshawar,  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  I  passed  throng  five 
cholera  epidemics,  and  I  can  fully  Indorse  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  opinion  re- 
garding the  futility  of  quarantine. 

Whilst  the  Health  Department  of  the  New  York  Harbor  deaervea  the 
utmostcreditfor  its  promptness  of  action,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  had  repeated  personal  experience  of  Asiatic  cholera  that  cholera  In 
an  epidemic  form  has  never  reached  New  York,  nor  has  it  yet  crosaed  the 
Atlantic.  Had  there  been  epidemic  cholera  on  the  "  Normannia,"  for  exam- 
ple, what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  crowd  of  passengers  who 
were  shut  up  within  the  steel  wcJls  of  the  infected  ship?  The  treatment  of 
the  passengers  of  the  "  Normannia**  proved  beyond  question  how  thoftrnghly 
unprepared  the  Health  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  fdr  the  ap- 
proach of  the  disease  in  an  epidemic  form.  The  conditions  of  a  mili- 
tary station  in  India  such  as  Peshawar  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  great 
Atlantic  steamer.  Everything,  even  to  the  drains  and  cesspools  of  a  can- 
tonment, are  under  the  strictest  supervision,  and  every  article  of  fbod  whkh 
crosses  its  cordon  of  military  police  can  be  closely  inspected.  Bat 
cholera  does  enter  a  military  station  the  methods  employed  for 
the  spread  of  the  disease  are  the  very  reverse  of  thoee  which  obtained  on 
the  steamship  '^Normannia."  In  India  the  healthy  and  strong  an  remotad 
from  the  dangers  of  infection,  and  not  the  sick  and  dying.  If  tlitn  liad 
been  epidemic  cholera  on  the  steamship  "  Normannia"  the  penscmgnia  who 
were  left  thereon  would  have  been  more  than  decimated. 

For  a  genuine  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  of  epidemic  type  we  may  olta  the 
recent  outbreak  in  Karachi,  the  seaport  of  Sindh,  on  the  8th  of  Aogoat 
when  in  five  days  there  were  796  cases,  of  which  640  proved  fataL    la  a  i 
port  city  like  Karachi  sporadic  cholera  always  exists,  andnoalaim  la 
when  the  disease  assumes  an  epidemic  form. 

If  the  reports  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  dtyof  Now  Teak  in 
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comet  then  have  been  ten  eases  of  AeUtlc  cholera  In  different  porta  of  the 
clt  J,  The  iuToder  has  therefore  passed  quarantiDe  not  withstanding  its  strict 
(■iiuiliuenta.  But  Iheae  cases  could  not  posslbl;  have  baen  epidemic,  (or  no 
one  will  dftre  to  saaert  that  tho  sanitary  conditions  of  New  York  city  are  so 
perfect  and  cotnpiete  aa  to  effect  that  which  the  sanitary  conditions  oE  a 
oantonment  In  Jiidia  under  tbe  strictest  nuJitary  discipline  foils  to  do. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  carefully  watched 
the  Invasion  ol  cholera  In  India  that  quarantine  Is  well  nigh  usele^.  It  is 
sometjmea  bamiful.  For  instance.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  civilized 
nations  should  permit  a  quarantine  which  could,  as  In  the  case  of  the  "  Nor. 
m&iuiia,"  sbnt  up  hundreds  of  healthy  people  in  an  infected  peat  trap, 

RI  remember  in  the  year  ISHT,  when  cholera  bad  reached  Peshawar,  a  mill- 
If  cordon  waa  placed  round  the  garrison,  which  was  about  two  miles  dls- 
it  from  the  Infected  city.  But  it  proved  perfecti}  useless.  In  the  middle 
UenlgbttbeepldemlconteredtheartlUerybarracksandseifSedtlie  soldiers 
Bingon  the  west  side  of  tbe  barracks,  whilst  thosesleeplng  on  their  cots 
^eeast  side  were  unharmed. 
vOnring  the  last  twenty  years  It  has  be«n  dcinonatrated,  both  in  the  na- 
p  olty  of  Peshawar,  with  lt4  60,000  inbabitanle  and  its  garrison  of  20,000 
npa,  that  epidemic  cholera  can  be  arrested  by  Hauitatlon  rather  than  by 
ArantlDe.  Since  the  British  occupation  of  Peshawar  there  have  been  In 
leigbt  visitations  ol  epidemic  cholera.  Three  have  been  of  tbe  most  vlru' 
tnt  type,  but  a  new  w«ter  supply,  more  perfect  drainage,  and  a  strict  sanl- 
try  supervision,  have  vastly  reduced  the  ravages  of  recent  epidemics. 

In  September,  1887,  the  corps  of  medical  men  at  Peshawar  found  it 
ilmost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  tlie  malarious,  or  miasmatic  fever, 
:0  common  to  the  Peshawar  vatiey,  and  the  ordinary  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  tbe  reporU  of  tbe  cases  which  have  occurred  both 
on  [he  Atlantic  steamers  and  In  the  city  of  New  York  I  should  bo  In- 
clined In  believe  that  real  epidemic  cholera  has  not  yet  crossed  the  ocean. 
We  most  look  out  for  the  approach  of  tbe  enemy  in  the  month  of  May. 
Even  in  the  Punjab,  with  its  snowless  winters,  cholera  has  never  appeared 
in  an  epidemic  form  in  what  Is  known  as  "  tbe  cold  weather."  It  would 
thetefore  be  wiser  to  attribute  the  disappearance  of  cholera  from  our  midst 
to  the  approach  of  tbe  cold  weather,  rather  than  to  tbe  strictness  of  quaran- 
tine or  to  the  completeness  ol  sanitary  precautions. 

Taken  from  the  standard  of  British  India,  I  should  say  that  the  unsanh 
lary  condition  at  New  York  city  was  about  as  favorable  to  the  (wneratlon  of 
epidemic  cholera  as  that  of  the  city  of  Karachi.  It  baa  been  said  that  New 
York  Is  one  of  the  best  drained  cities  ol  the  world.  This  is  probably  so.  But 
it  Is  slnjcularly  malarious,  and  malaria  generates  cholera.  Its  water  sup- 
ply may  be  good.  But  I  am  a  water-drinker,  and  after  having  drunk  tbe 
water  of  tour  coutinents  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  tasted  water  uiore 
anpleosantto  the  palate  than  that  which  Is  supplied  to  the  citiscns  of  New 
York.  As  to  tbe  sanitary  conditions  ot  the  city  nothinn  could  be  worse. 
Within  a  few  yards  from  my  church  off  East  Seventy-fourth  street  a  dead 
dog  lay  on  tho  open  street  tor  forty-eight  hoars,  although  policemen  must 
have  passed  and  repassed  the  nuisance  ou  thptr  daily  heat.  At  ten  o'clock 
last  Monday  morning,  when  walking  round  tho  blocks  near  .Seven ty*slith 
street  and  Thitd  avenue,  I  found  dust-bin^  full  ot  offensive  garbage  exposed 
to  the  bnmlng  son,  and  upon  complaint  I  was  told  It  M  not  tbe  role  of  the 
>  remove  Cbeae  dost-blns  before  sunrise.    Kow,  in  eiriltxed  dUea, 
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whether  in  India  or  In  Eofl^buid,  It  is  the  rale  to  feaove  nil  flith 
honn  of  Che  night,  and  b^bra  eanriae,  and  If  tiie  Health  Depnrtmani  of  thk 
city  of  New  Toric  do  not  aee  the  neeearity  of  soeh  aa  ananaenMBt  toqr  ham 
certainly  n^t  learned  the  initial  princtplea  of  inititinn,  The  espoetorativg 
hat^ts  of  the  Amerieen  eitixen  are  also  singalariy  faYorahie  to  the  apnadof 
infeetioosdiaeaees,  and  in  tiie  event  of  a  threatened  inrarioo  of  npidiMli] 
cholera  attention  slioald  at  once  be  given  to  the  ue  of  dIrinfafltonU  la  the 
cars  of  the  eloTated  railroads.  A  CDndnetor  on  the  TUrd  Avnuno  Blovmiad 
assored  me  the  otber  d%y  that  the  pablie  have  not  the  laajt  oooeeption  of 
the  filthy  habits  of  passengers  on  the  elcTated  lailroadiL 

WemaycoQcladethat  thsrehasbeennoepicteMioe&elfrBintliecityof 
New  York.  Bat  there  has  been  a  chojeraacare  of  ^eiy  gigantio  dimensions. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  world's  history  the  grim  Tissgo  of  Aaiatie  eholen 
has  never  absorbed  so  many  gallons  of  printei^  ink,  nor  filled  ao  mnay  eol. 
nmns  of  newspaper  matter.  Bat  there  is  a  re«pitfr-a  reoptta  fvobafalyof 
sizmonths.  And  let  ns  devoutly  pray  that  those  in  anthorttywUitiiiathiir 
attention  from  quarantine  to  sanitation. 

THOiiAB  p.  HnsBM^  IX IX 


THE  NATURATJZATION  PBOBLSIL 


Thb  immigration  and  natozaliaation  proMems  were  neror  of  no 
importance  as  they  are  to-day.  Probably  there  hss  not  been  a  period  in  ov 
history  in  which  they  have  received  so  large  an  amount  of  pnbUe  sttnntiii 
as  they  are  receiving  now.  Not  the  habits,  national  pwjudlees,  aad  idaao  of 
government  of  a  considerable  part  of  one  nation,  but  of  fifty  ■**»***"*t^  most 
be  overcome,  and  their  language  and  allegiance  changed  in  Oflder  that  the 
United  States  may  absorb  all  these  new  arrivals  and  woik  than  over  into 
American  citizemi.  The  history  of  the  world  does  not  mention  another  nation 
which  has  been  called  upon  to  solve  problems  of  this  kind  in  anything  lika  ths 
virulent  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us.  Theehronlele  <tf  the  oveots 
of  the  earth  gives  many  instances  of  one  nation  having  Iwen  ahoorbed  by  an> 
other.  But  not  in  the  annals  of  mankind  has  one  people  been  ovemm  t^  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  with  an  army  which  is  reinCoroed  every 
by  a  body  of  recruits  numbering  more  than  the  whole  of  many  o 
army  in  mediaeval  times. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  naturalintion  prdbleni,  as 
they  appear  in  New  York  city,  will  be  found  both  interesting  aaSd  iHStioo 
tive.    This  is  the  port  of  all  the  ports  in  the  country  where  not  only  Iks 
largest  number  of  imuiigrantsarrive  each  year,  but  where  mora 
ia  done  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  Union. 

Some  time  previous  to  1872  the  issuing  of  naturalisation  papers  * 
acterised  by  the  grossest  frauds,  and  the  records  are  in  a  chaotic  < 
It  haa  been  estimated  that  in  the  year  1868  alone  aomewhere  In  tha  _ 
borhood  of  40,000  fraudulent  naturalisation  papera  were  pat  into  dfenlaftloau 
Many  of  these  certlflcatea,  it  should  be  explained,  never  aaw  o  onirt  or  o 
judge,  and  were  forgeries  pure  and  simple. 

A  general  purging  of  the  city  government  followed  soon  nftaruMfia 
with  the  breaking  up  of  the  Tweed  '*  ring,**  and  since  that  time,  imtU  wtthtas 
a  few  years,  no  charges  have  been  made  that  any  conaiderabla 
frsodnlent  cerUflcatea  of  natnralisaUon  have  been  lasoad.  BacoBllj] 
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Mueomplalntsof  tbatcboractorliave  beea  recorded  and  some  of  tbe  attend- 
era  have  bot'D  punished. 

From  the  recLtrdaof  I  he  Superior  Court  it  ia  le^uncd  that  in  tholoat 
twenty  fears  representatives  of  tbirtf-eigbt  nations  have  disavaned  tbelr 
aUeglance  to  tbe  land  o(  their  hlrtb  to  become  subjects  oE  tbe  United  States. 
Tbia,  it  abouJd  be  remembered,  is  the  record  of  odd  court  alone.  In  tbe  same 
period  there  were  lH.HiSJ  persons  uaturaJized  iu  this  court.  Tbe  records  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  would  about  duplicate  this  flbowiDg.  lo  tbe 
Uulted  States  Court  tbe  number  is  very  much  smaller,  owing  to  the  double 
cost.  These  three  are  the  oul;  courts  where  naturalization  papers  are  issued 
lu  New  Yorh  clly. 

As  mifcbtbe  expected.  In  years  of  Presidential  elections  throe  and  occo- 
■lonallj'  (out  Umei  aa  many  citizens  are  made  aa  there  are  in  any  one  o(  the 
three  reawlmmedlatelyppecedingorfollowing.  The  year  t^l  was  a  marked 
exception  to  that  rule.  No  Presideatlal  elt^otlon  was  held  laat  (all,  and  yet 
more  than  D.HOUcitixens  were  madu  In  tbe  Superior  Court  alone  last  year. 
This  la  double  tbe  highest  number  made  In  aoy  previous  non- Presidential 
year  since  ISTE. 

An  Iraporlont  feature  of  the  question  is  found  in  the  extremely  large 
onmbet  of  persons  naturalized  in  Octotwr  of  each  year  in  comparison  with 
the  grand  total  (or  tile  year.  According  to  the  law  in  New  York 
State  no  naturalised  citlxen  can  vote  unless  be  has  secured  his  naturalixation 
papers  at  least  ten  days  before  eli'ctlon  day.  To  prevent  frauds  at  the  polls, 
throui;h  thecarelassnessof  tbe  election  iuapectors  in  looking  at  tbedstea  of 
natural iKatioQ  oertlflcst«s,  no  papers  are  issued  in  the  ten  days  Immediately 
preceding  election  day.  In  spltfl  of  tbta  (act  we  have  the  apparent  paradox 
that  In  this  one  sborteaed  mouthmore  than  two  and  one-halt  times  as  much 
naturalizing  ia  done  than  Is  accomplished  la  tb?  remaining  eleven  full  months 
of  the  year  I  Kor  example,  in  tbe  period  already  mentioned  56,(IS1  persons 
were  naturalized  In  the  twenty  months  o(  October,  leaving  only  2l,illS  (or 
tberemainlng  22Uroontbs.  In  other  words,  tbe  average  tor  eleven  months 
each  yearha^lieeQ  1/7  personsnaturalizedeach  month,  wbileforcacb  October 
the  average  has  iK.'en  £.753  persons. 

Tlds  condition  of  ottalrs  is  due  largely  to  the  Institutions  known  as 
"  naturallzatioa  bureatis,"  which  ore  established  eacb  (all  by  both  the  prin- 
cipal political  parties.  The  promoters  of  these  concerns  go  into  tbe  slums 
and  drag  out  every  semblance  of  a  man  chat  they  can  tind,  pay  for  bis  cer 
tIOcat«,  And  some  one  who  will  swear  that  he  bos  been  m  tbe  country  five 
years,  and,  no  doubt,  tn  many  cases,  offer  him  a  pecuniary  reward  tor  sup- 
porting the  party  at  tbe  polls. 

Tbeae  embryotic  citizens  whom  they  tinearth  are,  In  very  many  cases, 
totally  if^orant  of  our  forms  of  govornmeat,  and  tbelr  ignorance  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  their  indllTercnce  as  lo  the  result  ot  an  election,  or  as  to  tbe  pnn- 
CipIrs  involved.  Each  person,  to  become  a  citizen,  must  have  a  wiiuesa 
who  will  swear  that  he  has  known  the  appUcant  in  this  country  for  five 
years,  and  that  during  that  time  be  has  "  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral 
cluract«r,  is  attached  to  Ibo  principles  ol  tbe  Constitution  ol  the  United 
States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happinc«s  ol  the  same." 

leeltghtest  diQlculiy  is  eipvrieciced  in  aecnnni;  plenty  of  these 

,     They  were  bo  bold  last  toll  tliat  tliey  were  banging  about  tbe 

it  the  County  Court  House,  and  would  oRer  tobe  vcitnesses  fora 

Why  tbuDoliUcAl  poriiea  efaouU  b»  Bllawod  to  pay  lor  the 
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^^iaw^U— Hmi  p^pw«  ti^ «MiWft  man  it  i«  ailiiisiilt  to  iWMJ^Pwfati^-      TtepoH- 

ticians  oertainly  would  not  pay  even  the  small  sum  whidi  each  eeriifleato 
oosto  nnlflas  they  eiqieetM  to  get  in  ntani  a  Tote  lor  eaeh  papar  aecnnd. 

TTliIki  niir  liiiliipulinn  In  mrhtng  ■  TrhlTnhnat^hTnnrmr^  nTnrttin  abnwi 
of  the  natuimlixaticm  laws  in  the  Eaat*  it  mig^t  be  well  to  look  away  fran 
oor  immediate  homes  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  ohseire  for  •  moment  the 
methods  of  procedore  in  the  West^  The  main  point  for  which  the  politi- 
cians seem  to  be  working  Is  to  make  "Toters  *  as  dlstingolshed  from  **citi- 
aens.**  Under  the  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  the  different  States  hsTe  enacted  regnlations  gOTcming  the  qoalifl- 
cations  for  Totere.  Theee  roles,  it  most  be  kept  In  mindt  are  for  thegorem- 
ment  of  those  casting  ballots  tat  Presidential  electors,  memboa  of  Congrees, 
and  all  elective  federal  officers,  as  well  as  for  State  officlala.  Thus  we  have 
the  anomaly  of  an  alien  who  may  not  vote  In  one  State  going  a  few  miles 
into  another,  where  his  ballot  is  counted  for  the  same  candidates  tliat  he 
was  not  allowed  to  vote  for  in  the  flistState. 

It  is  doe  to  this  ¥1010118  system  that  we  are  treated  to  the  melancholy 
sight  of  a  hundred  Italian  laborers  landing  at  Bllis  Island  one  day,  bein^ 
marched  to  one  or  anotherof  the  courts  the  next  moming  to  dedare  their 
Intentions  of  becoming  cltlaens,  being  loaded  into  can  In  the  afternoon,  Tot- 
Ins  for  federal  officers  in  some  Western  town  a  month  later,  and  returning  to 
the  town  of  their  birth  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  to  Hre  in  practical 
idleness  the  remainder  of  their  Utcs.  Many  of  them  never  had  the  ali^^teat 
intention  of  becoming  American  dtliens ;  they  knew  scaredy  anythiog,  and 
cared  less,  about  the  meaning  of  the  operation  they  had  passed  through. 

Fh>m  the  experience  In  this  dty  I  should  say  that  to  ootieet  abases 

First,  We  should  have  uniform  qualliications  for  TOtem  for  federal  oA- 
oers  throughout  the  Union. 

Second,  The  naturalisation  bureaus  should  be  suppreased. 

Third,  Judges  should  exeiclae  more  care  In  canying  oat  the  natoraliia- 

tionlaws.  ^  -.  .. 

H.  B.  B&AimumT. 
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No.  CCOCXXXIII. 


DKCEMBEE,  im-l. 


JE  NEW  HOUSE- OF  COMMOXS  AND  THE  HUSH 
QUESTION.' 

BV  TUE    lUUETT   DON.    AttTDfR  JAMES   BALFOUU. 


TtiKHouHcof  Commons  by  a  majority  of  forty  has  paseetl  n 
vote  of  want  of  coafidonce  iu  the  UnioDJat  government ;  Lor'l 
Suliiibury  has  reeigned;  and  Mr.  Gludstouo  is  at  the  head  uf  an 
adminietmtion  pledged  to  the  principica  o(  Hume  Ilule.     It  ia  in- 
evitable, ander  such  circumetaDces,  that  aJI  who,  on  either  eido  of 
the  Atlantic,  take  au  interest  iu  the  future  of  Ireland,  should  abau- 
B  tbemselveK  to  lipeculatiun  un  t)ic  iiltiiiiiito  result  of  those  strik- 
risciddnts,  and  tbongh  such  speciUation,  if  it  seeks  too  boldly 
^netrata  the  Becreta  of  tho  distant  futnro,  can  hardly  beothor- 
le  than  barren,  it  may  nevorthelese  not  be  without  its  uao  if  it 
bblea  ii«  more  clearly  to  apprehend  the  eon4ition8  of  tlie  prob- 
t  we  bare  immediately  to  face. 
^Let  it  be  noted,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  division  which 
i  place  in  the  Ilouae  of  Commona  on  the  night  of  Aaguat  11 
jr  the  climax  of  an  electoral  struggle  which  has  raged  without 
trmisstoa  for  five  years.     It  may  be  doabtcd  whether  at  any 
e  in  British  history  efforts  at  onco  so  continuous  and  60  in- 
owere  ever  put  forth  by  both  parties  for  so  long  a  period.    U 
srtain  at  least  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  oiuce 
I  last  Kefnrm  Bill  established  honsebold  gulTrago  as  the  general 
toral  principle  in  counties  and  boroughs  alike.     Mauy  mo- 
htoua  general  elections   have  on  former  occasions  been  deter- 
P  Th<  ratder  Is  re<]<ii!etad  M  benr  In  mliul  the  fuel  Itiut,  Mr.  lUltour'*  arUeIr  wiu 
n  iDitnodlately  itftar  Ibe  itenonl  olocllon.— Bi>.  N.  A.  B. 
I  VOL.  CLV.— NO.  433.  41 

Coifritht,  ISn.  hf  LuiTD  Bui':!.      4U  HitbU  ti'iortsil. 
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mined  largely  by  abstention ;  not  the  men  who  TOted,  bat  the 
men  who  refused  to  vote  were  the  authors  of  the  change  which 

\  placed  in  power  new  ministers  and  another  party.    But  this  has 

emphaticidly  not  been  the  case  in  the  general  election  of  189S. 
The  polls  have  been  enormous ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 

[I  class  or  section  of  the  population^  on  either  side  in  politics,  was 

lukewarm  or  indifferent.  The  political  eagerness  of  the  con* 
stituencies  is  so  far  faithfully  represented  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  which  they  elected ;  and  the  lobbies  on  the  night  of  the 
division  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  members  than  has,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  before  been  collected  together  during  the  long  hiatoiy 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Three  members,  and  three  memben 
only,  were  absent  out  of  668,  and  of  these,  two  were  ill  and  one 
was  on  the  high  seas. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  verdict  thus  given  with 
every  circumstance  of  deliberation  was  both  unequivocal  and  finaL 
The  case,  it  might  well  be  thought,  has  been  fully  heard ;  jndg- 
ment  has  been  pronounced  by  a  court  admitted  to  be  competent, 
and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  nothing  further  can  re- 
main for  the  Unionist  party  but  to  admit  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  they  are  unsuccessful ;  to  make  their  bow,  and  to  retire 
with  what  grace  they  can  until  their  successors  shall  have  carried 
their  Home  Rule  policy  to  a  practical  result,  and  new  issues  shall 
have  risen  above  the  horizon  of  party  politics.  These,  however, 
are  assuredly  not  the  sentiments  of  the  Unionist  party.  They 
admit  neither  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion.  They  do  not 
acknowledge  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  is  unambiguous,  stiD 
less  do  they  consider  it  to  be  final ;  while,  in  their  view,  the 
victory  of  their  opponents  is  accompanied  by  circumstances  which 
make  it  almost  equivalent  to  a  defeat. 

That  if  it  be*a  victory,  it  is  a  victory  most  dissappointing  to 
the  victors,  will  at  all  events  not  be  disputed.  Mr.  Oladstone  was 
accustomed  to  entertain  the  public  and  to  occupy  the  leisure  of 
opposition  with  elaborate  calculations,  based  upon  the  fignres 
of  bye-elections,  as  to  what  majority  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
His  most  modest  anticipations  were  enormously  in  excess  of  what 
he  has  actually  obtained,  while  on  the  very  eve  of  the  deolaiatioii 
of  the  polls  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  announced  to  a  French  speeial 
correspondent  that  their  expected  majority  ranged,  if  my  memocy 
serves  me,  somewhere  between  100  and  180. 
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For  I 


L  that  these   i 


1  part,  I  never  was  of  opinion  1 
guiiiB  prophecies,  illusory  aa  they  have  proYed  themselTes 
to  be,  were  on  the  face  of  them  absurd.  It  doca  not,  in 
our  existing  system,  require  many  abstentiona  or  many  con- 
vorBious  to  turn  a  large  majority  into  a  small  minority,  and 
both  reasoning  and  experience  ahow  that  there  must  he 
many  causes  at  work  during  the  coarse  of  a  long  parliament  by 
which  such  a  result  is  likely  to  be  brought  about.  An  admin- 
istration which  holds  office  for  six  years  cannot  bnt  disap- 
point many  hopes  ;  cannot  but  arouse  mauy  enmities  ;  cannot  but 
give  occasion  to  much  hostile  comment,  well  or  ill  founded. 
During  all  that  period  it  is  always  the  object  of  criticism,  often 
of  misrepresentation,  sometimes  of  ca)  umny.  While  its  own  short- 
comings are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men,  the  shortcomings  of 
ita  predece-ssor  hare  faded  into  a  historic  past ;  the  performance  of 
its  members  is  compared,  not  with  the  performance  of  the 
rivals  whom  they  have  supplanted,  bnt  with  the  promisoa  of  the 
rivals  who  hope  to  supplant  them.  The  comparison,  therefore,  is 
never  made  between  two  realities,  but  ia  always  between  a  reality 
darkened  by  misreproseutation  and  a  fiction  illumined  by  hope. 
It  need  create  no  great  surprise  that  the  fiction  ia  very  com- 
^^Lonly  preferred. 

^L  It  ia  to  cansea  such  as  these  that  we  muat  in  the  main  attrib- 
^^p  the  immense  majorities  obtained  in  18C8  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
^■Kr  Mr.  Disraeli ;  in  1ST4  by  Mr.  Disraeli  over  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
and  in  1880  by  Mr.  Gladstone  again  over  Mr.  Disraeli.  It  was  not 
unnatural  to  suppose  tliatwhat  bad  happened  to  many  govemmenle 
before,  after  a  prolonged  tenure  of  power,  would  happen  to  the 
government  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  that  the  relatively  small  frac- 
tion of  tlie  population  who  determine  the  results  of  general  elec- 
tions, and  who  in  these  discuasionE  are  alwaya  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Country, "  would  agaiu  transfer  tlioir  affection  and 
their  support  from  the  gentlemen  who  were  in  to  the  gentlemen 
who  were  out.  To  do  those  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  Gladetonian  party  justice,  they  wer«  not  slack  in  supplying  every 
artificial  aid  to  the  furtherance  of  this  natural  process.  N'o  doubt 
in  every  election  aome  things  are  don«  by  both  juirties  which  had 
hotter  not  be  done,  and  many  thins;''  "■^'^  ^'<^  which  had  better  not 
be  said.  Yet  I  cannot  think  that  lam  misled  by  party  prejudices 
when  I  aaaert  that  during  the  roccnt  electoral  crototta,  which  tn 
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some  sense  may  be  said'to  have  been  going  on  continnoasly  for  five 
years,  the  Home  Rule  candidates  indulged  in  a  license  of 
invective  and  misrepresentation  which  has  not  often  dis- 
honored party  conflicts  in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
the  large  centres  of  population  the  violent  attacks  upon  the  late 
Irish  administration  did  much  harm  to  the  Unionist  canse.  They 
began  too  early  ;  they  were  continued  too  long ;  and  they  were 
too  easily  contradicted.  The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of 
many  of  the  misrepresentations,  often  merely  personal,  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  influence  the  county  elections.  There  the  popula- 
tions to  be  dealt  with  had  less  political  experience  than  the  voters 
in  the  towns ;  they  were  widely  scattered,  and  a  well  selected  fio- 
I  tiou,  distributed  from  many  centres  shortly  before  the  poll,  it  was 

almost  impossible  to  expose  in  time  to  deprive  it  of  its  power  for 
evil. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  electioneering  details,  which  can  have 
but  little  interest  for  American  readers,  that  I  desire  now  to 
dwell.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  if  I  have  made  it 
clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  constant  forces  at  work  which 
tend,  after  any  sufficient  interval,  to  transfer  power  from  one 
party  to  the  other ;  and  also  that,  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
general  election,  these  forces  by  no  means  acted  in  the  man- 
ner or  to  the  extent  desired  and  expected  by  the  Home  Kule 
parties.  The  anticipated  majorities  of  170, 120,  or  100  shrank  to 
the  modest  proportions  of  40,  and,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show, 
the  inherent  weakness  of  that  majority  is  by  no  means  measured 
by  the  mere  paucity  of  its  numbers.  For,  whereas  on  ordinary 
questions  and  in  ordinary  times  it  matters  nothing  from  what 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  any  ministry  derives  the  votes  by 
which  it  is  retained  in  office,  in  1892,  and  on  the  Home  Rule 
question,  this  becomes  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance.  No 
doubt  long  and  even  powerful  administrations  have  been  and  may 
again  be  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  party  majorities  of 
much  less  than  40,  but  they  have  been  majorities  fairly  homo- 
geneous in  character,  and  fairly  united  in  organization. 

This  description,  most  assuredly,  does  not  apply  to  the  Home 
Rule  majority  in  the  present  House  of  Commons. 

The  English  members  who  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  are  divided 
from  the  Nationalist  members  representing  Irish  constituenciee, 
by  tradition,  by  principle,  and  by  organization.    The  Nati<»udiit 
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mbers  wlio  follow  Mr.  McCartliy  are  divided  from  those  who 
jjlow  Mr.  Redmond,  uot  only  by  organiiation,  but  by  the  recent 
•niory  of  bitter  wrongs,  by  personal  prejudices  more  powerfal 
I  public  principlea.  Of  these  three  parties  the  McCarthyites 
K  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument,  the  most  important, 
r  tbey  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and  can  at  any  moment  put 
B  Oladstouiao  guvernment  in  the  minority.  In  what  manner 
»y  will  use  this  power  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  prophesy. 
0  many  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  with  whom  Homo  Rnle  is 
rely  a  pions  opinion,  and  who  woald  be  quite  content  to  go  on 
IdefinitcJy  as  part  of  the  Glniistoaian  tail,  abundantly  satisfied 
Isee  Home  Rule  relegated  to  an  humble  place  in  the  Newcastle 
FOgramme,  provided  that  they  coold  in  the  meanwhile  keep  the 
■lioaist  goremmentont  of  office,  and  control  the  dispensation  of 
uh  patronage, 

'  But  though  this  is  a  policy  to  which  perhaps  they  would  not 
I  averse,  it  is  not  in  all  respects  an  easy  one  to  carry  out.  They 
pnid  be  met  by  difficulties  both  in  Ireland  and  at  Westminster. 
lupposition  that  their  Home  Rule  creed  sat  loosely  upon 
^m  would,  if  it  once  came  home  to  their  constituents,  do  them 
iSnite  barm,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Redmond  infinite  good.  It 
'mid  not  be  easy  for  them  in  the  House  of  Oommons  to  support 
I  Irish  administration,  evon  of  a  Home  Rule  government,  with- 
t  falsifying  promises  which  they  have  made,  and  destroying ex- 
tations  which  they  have  encouraged  in  their  Irish  dupes.  If 
ring  the  post  twelve  years  Separation  or  Homo  Rule  has  been 
^irend,  their  means  have  invariably  been  derived  from  the  un- 
npulous  employment  of  the  weapons  furnished  them  by  the 
rariau  difficulty.  They  have  uot  hesitated  to  preach  doctrines 
I  Uio  subject  of  property  which  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
fcrld  would  be  regarded  as  absurd,  and  to  enforce  those  doctrines 
y  methods  which  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  would 
I  punished  aa  illegal.  No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone's  govummont 
Bl  do  everytiiing  they  can  to  minimito  the  difficulties 
ptich  must  arise  between  themselves  and  their  embarrassing 
hnt  if  society  is  to  conttnno  at  all,  these  diffli^ulticH 
JDnot  be  wholly  obliterated.  A.  landlord  miut  utill  Wi 
oiitted  W  get  rid  of  a  tenant  who  declines  to  pay  im 
The  new  Chief  Secretary  must  at  least  go  through 
t  form  of  protecting   the  tenant  who  tnk---   -   '"■"•   'r 
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which  his  predecessor  has  been  evicted.  The  illegal  and  criminal 
practices^  for  which  Mr.  Oladstone  and  his  friends  f oand  it  so 
easy  to  devise  soft-sounding  synonyms,  when  they  had  to  be  dealt 
with  by  their  political  opponents^  can  hardly  be  ignored  by  Min- 
isters responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country.  It  is  tnie, 
no  doubt^  that  agrarian  crime  has  greatly  diminished  under  the 
steady  pressure  of  firm  administration  during  the  last  few  yean. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Irish  politicians  who  thought  it  at  one 
time  to  be  their  interest  to  encourage  agrarian  crime  will  now 
find  it  in  their  interest  to  repress  it.  Nevertheless^  cases  can  hardly 
fail  to  occur  in  which  the  Irish  government  will  have  to  choose 
between  a  policy  which  sacrifices  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Irish 
Ij  t  citizens,  and  one  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  teachings 

of  the  party  on  which  they  are  dependent  for  their  official  exist* 

ence.    If  they  choose  the  first  alternative  they  must  eTentually 

lose  character  in  England ;  if  they  choose  the  second  they  will 

ll'  I  certainly  embarrass,  and  may  possibly  alienate,  an  essential  portion 

of  their  Home  Rule  majority. 

These  and  other  difficulties  which  might  easily  be  mentioned 
are  not  likely  to  prove  inconsiderable ;  but  they  are  small,  indeed, 
compared  to  the  legislative  fences  that  have  to  be  elimbed  over  or 
scrambled  through  before  the  goal  of  Home  Rule  is  finally 
reached. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  be  noted  that,  so  far  as  Great  Brit- 
ain is  concerned,  the  Home  Rule  party  is  in  a  minority ;  and,  fo 
far  as  England  alone  is  concerned,  it  is  in  a  relatively  small  min<N^ 
ity.  In  other  words,  England,  even  after  a  general  election 
fought  under  the  disadvantageous  conditions  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  is  still  vehemently  opposed  to  the  Home 
Rule  policy  ;  while  if  Scotland  and  Wales  take  a  different  view, 
it  is  not  so  much  because  they  are  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  as  be- 
cause their  old  political  traditions,  or  their  interests  in  the  Sootdi 
or  Welsh  measures  promised  somewhere  or  other  in  the  Newcaalls 
programme,  prevent  them  withdrawing  their  support  altogethar 
from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Now  the  difficulties  which  must  beset  anj 
government  which  attempts  wholly  to  reconstruct  the  oonatita* 
tional  relations  between  England  and  Ireland  against  tiie  will  of 
the  former  are  necessarily  great,  and  are  much  greater  linoe  Mr* 
Gladstone  has  authoritatively  promised  to  retain  the  liUk 
members  at  VTe&tmvuster  after  Home  Rule  is  granted*    Wm^ 
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lerly    it    might    have    beeu    said    plausibly,     however    nn- 

ly,  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  was  ia  the  maiu 
ift  ([uestiuQ  whioh  only  concerced  the  Irish.  This  can  be  eaid 
no  longer.  If  the  Irish  are  to  send  one  hundred  representatives 
to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  while  England  is  to  eend  no 
representatives  to  the  parliament  in  Dublin,  it  follows  that  the 
Irish  can  intervene  in  onr  alTaira  while  we  cannot  intervene  in 
thein*.  They  can  not  only  vot«  npon  the  details  of  English  legis- 
lation, which  in  no  way  concenm  them  ;  they  can  not  only  vote 
taxes  to  which  they  contribnte  not  oec  farthing,  but  (which  is 
far  more  serioua)  they  can  dutermine  against  the  will  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  the  political  complexion  of  the  ministry  by  which  thut 
people  is  to  be  governed.  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  prove  that 
snch  a  proposal,  if  really  carried  oot,  would  make  our  constitu- 
tion the  langliingstock  of  the  world ;  I  am  only  concerned  to 
~iQW  your  readers  that  in  this  kind  of  Home  Rule  England  is  at 

it  as  much  concerned  as  Ireland,  and  that  England  has  pro- 
innced  her  objection  to  it  with  at  least  as  much  decision  as  Ire- 
id  has  pronounced  her  approval  of  it. 

On  Nationalist  principles  this  decisive  verdict  of  one  of  the 
nations  affected  would  appear  to  be  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule  ;  yet  it  is  not  from  the  hostile  English  majority  alone  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  English  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise.  The 
English  minority  also  may  Gnd  that  their  assent  to  an  Irish 
parliament  has  been  wrung  from  them  on  false  pretences.  In 
tnith  two  very  different  schemes  of  Home  Rule  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  English  and  Irish  people  respectively.  The  Irish 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  they  are  to  have  a  parliament  and 
an  executive  practically  independent  and  supreme  bo  far  as  Ire- 
land is  concerned.  The  English  liava  been  taught  to  believe 
that,  after  Uome  Rule  has  been  granted,  the  British  parliament 
will  still  retain  a  supremo  controlling  power,  to  be  exercised  if 
and  when,  in  their  opinion,  the  Irish  parliament  abuses  the  powers 
which  have  been  grauted  to  it.  The  difference  here  indicated 
is  fnndamental.  Both  ideals  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  satis- 
fied, and  when  the  bill  comes  to  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
must  inevitably  he  found,  either  tbat  the  English  give  more 
they  bargained  for  or  that  the  Irish  receive  less  than  they 

icted.  Which  of  the  two  sections  among  his  followers  will 
prove  to  have  been  the  dupes  Mr.   Oladstoue  bimseU 
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could  not^  probably^  at  the  present  moment  inform  us.  The  he 
suit  will  doubtless  be  determined  by  the  "higgling"  of  the 
political  "  market/'  and  by  the  estimate  which  he  may  form  of  the 
relative  obstinacy  of  the  two  parties^  who  cannot  both  get  what 
they  want^  but  who  must  both  be  induced  to  support  him  if  he  is 
to  retain  the  "  confidence"  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  British  Ministry 
who  are  endeavoring  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Home  Rule 
policy.  In  doing  so  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon^  sud- 
denly and  completely,  at  the  word  of  command,  the  long  cher- 
ished traditions  of  their  party.  They  went  to  bed  one  night  good 
Unionists ;  tlioy  woke  next  morning  to  find  that,  at  the 
bidding  of  thoir  leader,  they  had  suddenly  and  unawares  been 
turned  into  Home  Rulers.  Their  whole  political  vocabulary  had 
to  be  altered.  They  had  to  curse  what  they  had  formerly  blessed, 
and  to  bless  what  they  had  formerly  cursed.  Their  saints  were 
turned  into  criminals  and  their  criminals  into  saints.  Their  very 
speeches  and  election  addresses,  those  only  a  few  weeks  old, 
became  abominable  to  them. 

Such  an  operation,  })erformed  even  on  the  smallest  scale,  is  not 
usually  agreeable  to  fallen  human  nature ;  and  the  scale  upon 
which  the  Liberal  party  have  performed  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
nothing  short  of  heroic.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  field  of 
politics,  where  such  manoeuvres  have  not  infrequently  been 
practised,  a  change  of  front  so  rapid  and  so  complete  was  ever 
olrectcd  bc^fore.  Tliat  it  should  have  been  effected  at  all,  even  at 
the  cost  of  the  Liberal  Unionists'  secession,  is  surely  a  remarkable 
testimony  both  to  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Oladstone  and  to  the 
strength  of  party  discipline.  But  something  more  than  this  I 
apprehend  was  necessary  to  secure  the  result ;  and  this  something 
is  to  be  found  in  the  illusory  ho])cs  which  they  have  based  upon 
what  appears,  and  has  always  appeared  to  me,  to  be  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  true  character  of  the  problem  which  had  to 
be  solved.  What  the  English  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
persuaded  himself  that  he  will  get  from  Home  Rule  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  fiati^^faction  of  a  legitimate  Irish  demand.  To  gain  this 
object  lui  has  been  content  to  siicrifice  his  own  political  past  and 
the  future  of  his  co-religionists  in  Ireland ;  and  yet  if  anything 
can  be  certain  in  political  prophecy  it  is  certain  that  the  firat  of 
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■Cae  objecU  will  not  be  attained,  and  that  tlie  very  kleii  of  tlic 

nond  h  based  npon  historical  inisconception. 

'  What  ia  tlie  root  and  eaaenne  of  the  Home  Rule  movement 

mich   prevails  among  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Irelattd, 

i  which  La  bo  violcutly  opposed  hy  the  other  one-third  ?    Some 

nple  tulk  08  if  it  was  the  desire  of  an  oppressed  minority  for  a 

BT  share  in  the  management  of  an    Empire  of  which  they  bore 

loir  proportiou  of  the  burdens ;  otlicra  talk  as  if  it  was  the  lung- 

f  of  an  ancient  people  to  hiive  restored  to  them  tlie  constitution 

fcioh  they  once  enjoyed,  and  of  which,  through  dark  years   of 

Btional  eclipse,  they  have  always   cherished  the  recollection. 

rth  thooiioa  are  nnhistorlDal  and  even  absurd.     As  regards  the 

bt,  it  is  enongh,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  Irish  at  this  moment 

njoy  a  larger  proportiouate  share  in  the  management  of  the 

Tnitod  Kingdom  than  either  England  or  Scotland.     They  enjoy 

tore  than  their  fare  share  of  Imperial  time,  and  more  than  their 

r  ahftie  of  Imperial  money.    Not  less  inconsistent  with  the  fact 

Btho  view  that  tlicy  desire  some  restoration  of  the  iustitntion 

merly  enjoyed  by  their  nation.     There  never  has  been  any 

Blent  order  of  things  in  Ireland   which  could   be  made  to  do 

pty  as  the   ideal  of  modern  Nationalist  aspirations,  unless  the 

VDdition  of  general  anarchy  and   inter-tribal  warfare  which  in 

uneDt  timoa existed  outside  the  "Pule"  can  be  ao  described. 

■ftre  WOH,  indeed,  a  time  when  a  separate  parliament  sat  iti 

nblin,   but  it  was  a  parliament   founded  for  English  immi- 

nnte    by    England,   iilled   by   men  of   English    blood,    and 

tayn  more  or  loss  controlled  hy  men  dependent  on   an  Eng- 

3  Honse  of  Commons.     It  was  a  landlord  piirliiiment  and  a 

Protestant  parliament;  a  parliament  profoundly  attached  to"rcv- 

olo  tiou  "  principk-a  and  all  that  "  revolution  "  principles  implied 

in  Ireland.     It  would  be  a  miracle  indeed  if  such  a  parliament 

Khoiild  hxve  taken  rwil  root  in  the  heurts  of  n  population  which 

bud  no  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  who  were  divided  from  those 

ffho  had,  by  the  profound  gnlf  produced  by  the  memories  of  civil 

Buccessive  confiscations,   mutual  peraocutiona,  and  pooa! 

In  truth,   nothing  leas  tlma  Mr.  Gladstone's  ingenuity 

mid  Wind  him  and  his  followers  to  the  fact  that  the  historic 

i  of  the  Home  Hulti^avoment  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  mem- 

s  of  an  Irish  parliament,  bnt  in  the  rebellions  and  attempted 

Dllioos  which  have  from  time  to  time  taken  place  against  the 
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English  connection ;  rebellions  which  themselves  ub  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent  from  the  ancient  straggles  between  the  Irish  Celts 
and  English  invaders^  and  which  deriye  their  strength  from  the 
agrarian  discontents  bom  of  the  nnfoi^tten  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  great  confiscations  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnries. 

Those  who  are  content  to  pnt  aside  the  Qladstonian  legend 
and  to  consider  the  tme  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  the  version  of 
Irish  history  which  I  have  just  indicated,  will  easily  understand 
why  no  scheme  of  Home  Bnle  which  England  conM  consent  to 
grant  could  ever  pnt  an  end  to  the  Irish  question  or  be  the  means 
of  conferring  a  measure  of  ^'justice''  upon  Ireland.  For  they 
will  see  that  the  Nationalist  movement  is  really  based  upon  two 
diverse,  though  allied,  elements.  It  is  based  partly  npon  the  de- 
sire to  shake  off  the  connection  with  England,  partly  on  the  de- 
sire to  remedy  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  former  oonflscations  by 
adding  a  new  one  to  the  number.  In  so  far  as  the  flrst  of  these 
still  subsists  by  its  own  native  strength  and  vigor,  it  would  not 
be  and  could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  granting  of  a  parliament  even 
nominally  subordinate  to  the  Imperial  parliament^  and  from 
whose  deliberations  are  to  be  excluded  the  consideration  of  many 
subjects  (such  for  instance  as  taxation  and  tariffs)  which  are 
freely  granted  to  our  self-governing  colonies.  But  I  believe  my- 
self that  this  feeling,  though  among  certain  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation undoubtedly  real,  is  in  process,  or,  at  least  until  the  agita- 
tion of  1880,  was  in  process,  of  rapid  conversion  into  a  harmless 
and  purely  sentimental  affection  for  a  condition  of  things  supposed 
once  on  a  time  to  have  existed,  but  which  no  one  in  seriousness 
desired  to  see  restored.  In  a  generation  it  would  have  become  as 
innocuous  as  the  Jacobitism  of  1760,  and  would  have  had  as  litUe 
in  it  hostile  to  the  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  have  the  feel- 
ings which  we  Scotchmen  cherish  for  the  heroism  of  Wallace  or 
the  victories  of  Bruce. 

Unfortunately,  this  patriotic  sentiment  is  in  Ireland  inextri- 
cably associated  with  agrarian  discontents.  From  this,  and  from 
this  alone,  did  it  derive  the  virulence  which  has  characterised  its 
different  manifestations  during  the  last  twelve  years.  Bnt  it  is 
plain  chat  the  Imperial  Parliament  can  never  allow  the  perpetra* 
tion  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  iniquities  that  were  banty 
tolerated  in  the  seventeenth.  There  must  be  no  new  diipqw 
sion  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  norepetition,  under  modem  foe 
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ancient  injueticea.  But  it  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ia  neither  to  f  alfil 
the  wishes  of  those  who,  in  their  own  phrase,  wish  to  see  Ireland 
a  nation  among  the  nations,  nor  the  demanils  of  those  who  want 
other  people's  land,  how  can  it  pretend  to  offer  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Irish  question  ?  how  can  it  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  that  part 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  whieli  ia  understood  to  demand  it  ? 
In  my  view  the  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  most 
aggravate  the  disease  it  is  intended  to  cure ;  for  it  is  based  upon 
a  wrong  diagnosis  and  conceived  under  a  complete  miaapprohon- 
flion  of  the  lifo-history  of  the  patient.  No  mere  manipulation  of 
the  constitutional  machinery  can  do  any  good.  What  ia  reqnired 
is  graduttlly  to  work  the  agrarian  poison  out  of  the  system,  and  to 
truHt  to  time  to  complete  the  international  amalgamation  which  is 
already  so  far  advanced.  Let  ns  eeu  that  grievances  are  removed, 
that  the  law  is  obeyed,  and  that  individual  rights  are  maintained  ; 
but,  while  property  in  laud  is  firmly  snpported,  let  us  endeavor  at 
the  same  time  to  facilitate,  aa  far  as  possible,  the  acquisition  of  that 
property  by  the  great  mass  of  the  occupying  tenants.  If  this  policy 
be  consistently  carried  out,  I  make  no  question  but  that  the 
process  by  which  every  great  coantry  in  Europe  has  grown  into  a 
compact  whole  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  left  by  the  great 
storms  of  the  middle  ages,  would  at  no  distant  date  unite  every 
section  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  same  sentiment  of  loyalty  and 
aflfection  to  the  Pjirliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  aa  now  pre- 
l  Tails  in  Antrim  or  in  Kent.  While  it  seems  to  me  equally  cer- 
[jtain  that  any  of  the  inconsistent  schemes  described  under  the 
f  common  name  of  Home  Rule  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  in- 
evitably aggravate  every  antipathy  and  prolong  every  evil  which 
at  present  perplexes  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  Irish  question. 
AfiiHCB  James  Balfour. 


<    « 


WHEN  IS  THE  POPE  INFALUBLE I 

BY  THE   BEY.    8.  H.  BRANDI,  8.  J. 


The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  has  always  been  the  main  point 
of  controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Prom  the 
Augsburg  confession  of  faith  in  1550  to  the  framing  of  the  arti- 
cles of  religion  by  the  Reformed  Episcopal  church  in  1875,  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  Protestant  evangelical  creed  formalated,  in 
which  this  infallibility  has  not  been  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree 
explicitly  denied.  On  the  other  hand.  Catholics  have  never 
ceased  proclaiming  it.  Such  has  been  the  case  at  all  times,  bat 
especially  since  1870,  when  the  Pope's  infallibility  was  solemnly 
defined  by  the  Vatican  Council. 

Numerous  statements  of  the  meaning  and  philosophy  of  this 
doctrine,  written  by  its  friends  and  by  its  foes,  have  not  been 
wanting  ;  yet  something  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  There 
are  many  persons  who  dislike  controversy.  They  have  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  wish 
to  judge  for  themselves.  What  these  readers  want  is  a  clear  and 
unvarnished  exposition  of  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  above  all, 
in  this  subject-matter,  they  want  something  of  which  they  can 
take  hold,  viz.,  a  definite  statement  of  some  recent  concrete  papal 
utterances,  to  which  that  doctrine  applies. 

Papal  infallibility  is  defined,  by  Catholic  theologians,  to  be  a 
supernatural  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whereby  the  Pope,  as 
head  of  the  whole  church,  is  preserved  free  from  error,  whenever 
he  defines  a  doctrine  that  belongs  to  faith  or  morals.  Hence  the 
reader  will  easily  understaml  that,  in  Catholic  theology,  an  in- 
fallible Pope  does  not  mean  one  gifted  with  inspiration,  or  com- 
missioned to  reveal  to  the  Catholic  world  new  dogmas.  The  gift  of 
inspiration  is  chiefly  positive,  whilst  the  gift  of  infallibility  ia 
negative;  infallibility  is  only  an  assistance  securing  the  P<^ 
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from  tho  poesibility  of  declnring  error  to  bo  truth,  and  truth 
error.  Moreover,  all  Catholic  theologiitna  agroo  in  denying  the 
oxistoiico  of  any  new  Catholic  revelation  after  the  times  of  tho 
Apostles.  Tho  special  assistance  of  the  Holy  Uhost  is  given  to 
the  Pope  for  the  only  purpose  of  preaerviug,  osplaiuiiig,  and  de- 
fending the  revelation  already  made  to,  and  through,  tho 
Apostles. 

Nor  docs  art  infallible  Pope  mean  one  who  is  confirmed  in  tho 
happy  etute  of  sanctifying  grace,  and  who,  therefore,  ia  sinless, 
or  cannot  aiu.  Impeccability  and  infallibility  are  two  gifts  cii- 
ttrely  ilistinct.  Iropeccability  ia  a  gift  of  the  will,  infallibility  is 
a  gift  of  tho  undcrstauding ;  impeccability  implies  a  permancut 
Ifift  thai  mukua  tho  receiver  agreeable  to  Qod,  and  is  given  chiefly 
for  tho  good  of  the  person  that  receives  it ;  while  infallibility  ia 
a  transitory  gift,  gratuitously  given  for  the  good  of  the  universal 
churoh,  and  only  then  when  the  Pope,  ua  its  supreme  Doctor,  ia 
tooching  the  church. 

Hence  an  iufallible  Popo  cannot  bo  said  to  bo  one  who  can 
never  err  in  his  private  couveraation  or  teachings;  or  who  can- 
not make  any  miatake  in  politics,  government,  etc.  For  the  gift 
of  infallibility,  as  held  by  Catholics,  belongs  to  the  Pope  ohIi/  in 
hU  official  capacity,  as  aiipromo  teacher  of  the  churoh,  and  onl;/ 
whoni  in  virtue  of  his  Apostolic  power,  he  defines  a  doctrine  that 
belongs  to  faith  or  morals.  This  and  no  other  is  tho  eubjoct- 
itter  of  the  Pope's  infallible  teaching. 

■This  last  point  is  the  moat  important  and  deserves  a  little 
0  attention.     A  doctrine  may  belong  to  faith  in  two  different 
:  1,  directly,  it  it  be  a  revealed  truth  ;  and  3,  indirectly, 
k  be  s  truth  not  revealed,  but  one  which   is  in  contact   with 
fetation,  and  is  necessary  for  the  custody,  exposition,  develop- 
t  and  defence  of   the  latter.     Such  are,  e.  g.,  certain  philo- 
loctrinea   about  Ood,  or  the  soul  of  man,  or  society,  or 
Ib'e  rights  and  duties,  etc.;  idso  aomf}  fads  which,  because  of 
"r  intimate  connection  with  a  dogmatic  truth,  are  called  "  dog- 
s  facta."     By  the  unanimous  teaching  of  all  Catholic  thoo- 
dis,  these  facta  as  well  iia  tho  revealed  truths  are  within  the 
tere  of  the  Po|>o's  infallible  teaching. 
A  misconceptiou  is  possible  here.     Every  truth   belonging  to 
nth  or  morals  may  bo  infallibly  defined  by  the  Pope  ;  but  from 
1  it  does  not  follow  that  every  truth  infallibly  defined  by  thu 
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Pope  is  a  dogma  of  the  Oatholio  faith,  and,  tharefon,  to  bs 
beltevod  with  a'  diviae  and  Catholic  faith.  To  be  a  dt^nut  of 
Oatholio  faith,  a  doctriDe  miuli  be  a  truth  revealed  bj  Ood,  which 
the  Pope  defines  to  be  Bach.  If  the  doctrine  or  fact  defined  be 
not  a  revealed  trath,  then,  although  it  too  mnst  be  nnhedtatittgly 
believed,  it  is  so  believed  onlg  with  an  eedetiaatical  faith,  that  is 
to  say,  with  a  faith  that  has  for  its  motive  "  the  anthority  of 
Ood'e  Church  defining,"  not  of  Qod  Himself  directly  revealing. 

These  few  remarks  being  clearly  anderstood  it  will  not  be  veiy 
difficult  to  understand  the  Catholic  answer  to  the  questioD: 
"  When  does  the  Pope  speak  infallibly  P"  The  Pope  speaka  in- 
fallibly (or,  as  it  is  also  said,  ex  cathedra)  when  all  the  oonditioni 
required  by  the  declaration  of  the  Vatican  Council  an  verified. 
These  conditions  are  four  in  number ;  and  it  is  the  falfllment  of 
these  conditions  that  constitutes  the  standard  or  criterion 
whereby  the  reader  may  with  all  certainty  and  secnrily  discrimi- 
nate between  a  concrete  papal  utterance,  to  which  infallibility 
belongs,  and  another  to  which  such  a  character  is  not  attached. 

The  conditions  are:  1.  The  Pope,  as  already  explained,  mmt 
speak  as  Pope,  t.  e.,  as  head  of  the  Church.  It  matters  not 
whether  his  ntterance  be  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing ;  and,  if 
written,  whether  it  be  found  in  an  encyclical,  or  constitution,  or 
ayllabiiB,  or  apostolic  letter,  etc.  Hence,  if  in  reading,  e.  g.,  one 
of  the  Pope's  encyclicals  I  find  the  Pope  therein  expressly  stating 
that  he  speaks  "  in  virtue  of  the  apostolic  power  given  to  him," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  condition  required  for  an  in- 
fallible utterance  is  therein  verified.  3.  The  Pope  must  speak 
for  the  whole  Church;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  speaks 
to  one  bishop  or  to  one  diocese.  Hence,  if  it  be  clear  that  the 
Pope,  in  the  document  I  am  perusing,  addresses  himself  "to  the 
whole  Catholic  world,"  or,  while  addressing  himself  to  some  pai^ 
ticular  bishop  or  church,  speaks  so  "  that  all  may  know  whftt  it 
is  that  even/  Catholic  is  bound  to  hold,  retain  and  profeaa,"  than 
it  is  made  clear  that  the  second  condition  also  is  verified.  8.  The 
Pope  must  de^ne  the  doctrine ;  that  is,  he  must  pass  a  final  judg- 
ment, giving  suflicient  indication  of  his  intention  to  oblig*  ths 
interior  assent  of  Catholics,  Should  he  not  do  that,  but  \tam 
the  question  unsettled,  or  merely  state  what  seems  {videtur)  to 
him  to  be  more  likely,  his  utterance  would  not  be  such  as  to  olmiB 
infallibility.    Finally,  1.  The  doctrine  thus  defined  by  thaPliip« 
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mast  be  one  whifh  'n  contaiued  withiti  tlie  sphere  of  the  aubjecL- 
matterof  iu/allibilitj;  it  muat  bo  a  truth  belonging  to  faith  or 
morality,  in  either  of  the  wiiys  above  explained. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  perversion  of  the  Vatican  declaration 
to  hold  ae  iiitullible  every  act  of  tho  Pope,  and  every  espreseion 
which  he  may  ever  have  uttered.  Tbc  defiuiliou  of  the  Vatican 
Council  extends  solely  to  those  ntterancea  of  tho  Pope  in  past,  as 
well  as  in  future  times,  wherein  the  four  givcu  conditions  com- 
bine. And,  even  then,  it  is  the  doctrine  defined,  and  that  alone 
which  CatholicB  hold  to  be  infallible  ;  preambles,  arguments, 
obiter  dicta,  all  these  are  considered  n&  external  to  the  purpose  of 
defining,  and  therefore  external  to  the  obligation  of  belief. 

We  proceed  now  to  what  may  appear  to  some  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  most  interesting  part,  of  our  atatemont,  vii,: 
tho  application  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  definition  of  the 
Vatican  Council  to  some  of  the  utterances  of  the  two  last  popes,. 
Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  This  application,  which  in  many  coses 
ia  evident,  Js  far  from  being  always  easy.  The  difficulty,  experi- 
enced by  Bome,  is  often  subjective  rather  tlian  objective  ;  but  it 
is  BuRicient,  nevertheless,  to  explain  a  certain  differeDce  of 
opinion  that  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  theological  value  of 
some  pontifical  utterances,  or  the  dofinaMUiy,  as  it  is  called,  of 
certain  doctrines. 

Thus  there  have  been  a  fow  theologians,  who,  admitting  "the 
Syllabus"  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  l)e  a  document  of  great  authority, 
to  which  all  Catholics  are  bound  to  aubmit,  yet  because,  t»  their 
jwlgment,  all  the  conditions  required  for  an  ex-cathedra  docu- 
lent  were  not  therein  clearly  verified,  have  denied  it  to  be  an  w- 

\edra  act,  nnd  therefore  to  be  a  concrete  infallible  utterance. 

Even  now  the  questiou  is  not«d  in  some  of  the  English  and 

lerican  Reviews:  Whether  the  doctrine,  which  holds  that 
the  tem)iora!  power,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  Church 
and  State,  ia  necesBarv  for  the  Hcjid  of  the  Chnrch  nnto  the 
free  and  independent  exercise  oE  his  Apostolic  authority,  is  a 
truth  defined,  or  that  may  be  defined  ?  Were  we  to  trout  this 
question  ex  yro/ivso  we  should  answer  it,  in  the  affirmative  ;  for 
the  Popes,  and  notably  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  in  their  official 
capacity,  and  not  merely  as  private  persona,  have  repeatedly  and 
solemnly  affirmed  the  necessity  of  the  temporal  power ;  they  have 
declared  that  "all  Catholics  must  firmly  hold  it,"and,  moreoTer. 
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there  seoms  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  in  qaestion,  al- 
though not  rflvealed,  ia  conneoted  with  one  which  is  reraaled, 
viz.:  "  tho  free  and  iudependent  ezeroiBa  of  the  Apoetolio  aathor- 
ity  all  orer  the  world."  From  the  Acts  and  Decrees  of  On 
Vatican  Council  we  learn  that,  b;  order  of  Pope  Pina  IX.,  i 
schema  or  draft  of  the  solemn  definition,  that  the  temporal  powei 
is  ncccssEiry  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  was  prepared  bj  the 
Episcopal  committee,  and  submitted  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Coaneil. 
It  was  only  the  events  of  1870,  which,  depriving  the  Pope  of  faij 
temporal  power,  and,  consequently  obliging  him  to  Huspond  tlu 
work  of  tho  Council,  precluded  for  a  time  the  actual  definition  of 
this  point,  as  well  as  many  other  important  ones. 

A  clear  instance  of  a  coiiorete,  infallible  Papal  atteraooe  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  "  Bulla  Dogmatica"  of  Pius  IX.  oa  the  Immaca- 
lute  CoucGptioQ  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.    Here  are  the  words : 


"  B;  aothorlty  of  our  Lord  Jesaa  Cbrlat,  mud  ol  tha  UeMod  BpoeUw 
Pet«r  and  Paul,  and  oar  own,  we  declare,  prononnce,  and  daOn*  thmt  tha 
doctrine  which  holds  that  the  Blessed  Vlr^  Huj.  In  tbe  d 
bet  conception,  was  b;  a  ala:to''^r  privltege  ol  Almighty  Qod,  tl 
merits  olJesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  ot  mankind,  preaernd  bwe  bom  arMT 
stain  of  orlj(iaal  sin.  Is  a  doctrine  revealed  b;  Qod,  and  !■  Uierabre  to  be 
firmly  and  constaotlj  believed  by  all  the  talthful.  Wherefor«  It  any— whiek 
God  forbid— preaame  In  their  hearts  to  think  differently  from  what  «r«  bare 
defined,  let  them  know  and  be  assured  tbat  they  are  condemned  bj  tbelr 
own  Judgment,  have  snSered  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith,  and  have  d*- 
portud  from  the  unit;  of  tbe  Church," 

The  four  conditions  required  for  an  cj;-fa^Ac(//-rt  utteraooe  are 
hero  evidently  fulfilled.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  immaculate oonoep- 
tion  of  tho  BIcsaod  Virgin  iMiry  being  defined  as  "  a  doctrine  ro- 
voiilcd  by  God,"  Catholics  hold  it  as  a  dogma  of  the  Catholic 
faith. 

The  Encyclical  "  Qunnta  Cura"  (A.  D.  1874)  of  the  aaae 
Pontiff  I'iiia  IX.  is  one  which  is  acknowledged  and  accepted  bjr 
all  Catholic  thcologiiinit  as  a  document  to  which,  under  the 
definition,  infullibiiity  belongs  :  hence  they  consider  tho  opinions 
and  doctrines  therein  condomnctl  by  tho  Pope  as  infallibly 
comlemncd.  The  wonls  of  tho  Pope  could  not  bo  clearer  or  more 
to  the  point  : 

"In  the  midst  of  ao  many  pernicious  oiilolons,  wearemiiidtalaf  OMVaifoe- 
tollc  ofHcc,  and  being  exceedingly  solicitous  for  our  holy  religion,  tar  sooad 
doctrine  and  the  welfare  of  souls  intnixtod  to  our  care,  we  have  jndced  it 
to  be  oQF  duty  to  raise  once  more  onr  apostolic  voice.    By  our  ^oMslto 
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tUltiDrlty,  therelore,  we  coprobate,  proscribe,  and  condemn  all  the  Tricked 
opinions  and  doctrlDea  expressly  mentloucd  in  these  Letters,  and  we  will, 
and  couuuand,  that  they  belield  as  reprolualed,  proMiribed  and  condemned 
b;  all  the  cliildreQ  o(  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  opinions  and  doctrinea  expressly  mentioned  and  condemned 
are:  Naturalism,  Indifferentism.  Liberalism,  Sosialiam,  Com- 
umnisni,  etc.,  and  "  tliodootrine  of  tliose  who  contend  tlnit  with- 
in, and  without  any  saorifico  of  the  Catholic  profcaaion, 
tent  and  obedience  may  be  refutied  to  those  judgments  and  do- 
e  of  the  Apostolic  See  (provided  only  tbey  do  not  touch  the 
dogmas  of  faith  and  morals),  the  ohjeot  of  which  is  declared  to 
concern  the  Church's  general  good,  and  her  rights  and  discipline." 
Two  other  equally  clear  and  indnbitable  cases  of  infallible 
jcisiona,  which  have  for  their  object  a  truth  not  revealed,  but 
^ich  is  connected  with  a  revealed  doctrine,  are  to  he  found  in 
Ebe  Kncyclioal  "  Etsi  Multa  "  of  Piua  IX.  (A.  D.  187.1).  In  this 
document  the  Pope,  after  protesting  against  the  insults  that  wore 
heaped  upon  hia  See  "  by  lawless  men  who  are  the  enemies  of 
religion,"  speaks  o!  the  evils  that  afflicted,  at  the  same  time,  tho 
church  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  He  first  enumerates  the 
laws  passed  against  religion  by  the  Swiss  governmont — laws 
whereby  thellishop  is  made  subject  to  civil  authority  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  diocese,  in  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  in  the  didegation  of  his  powers  to  others,  whereby 
priests  are  strictly  forbidden  to  uxorcise  any  priestly  office  or 
accept  any  power  or  dignity  which  would  be  superior  to  that 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  are  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  which  Implies  apostasy  from  the  Catholic  faith.  All 
fliesH  anti-catholic  laws  the  Pope,  "in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  author- 
ity solemnly  reproves  and  condemns,  defining  at  the  same  time  that 
tbe  oath  which  tbey  require  is  both  unlawful  and  sacrilegious." 
The  other  "concrete  infallible  ntterance"  contained  in  the 
Loyclioal  refers  to  the  validity  of  the  election,  and  tho  lawfnl- 
s  of  the  consecration,  of  Joseph  U.  Reinkena  aa  Bishop  of  "  the 
!Md  Catholics"  of  Germany.  It  will  suffice  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Pope  to  see  that  nothing  is  wanting  for  an  ex-cath$dra 
utterance: 

"  Occupjinj;,  ailbougb  unnorthy,  tbe  supreme  chair  at  Peter,  we.  In 
□rd<ir  to  uphold  Ihe  Catholic  faith  and  to  pivaerve  anil  deteod  the  nnity  of 
(h«  Chuicb.  rollowing  In  the  footsteps  of  our  predeceRsare  and  of  tbe  sacred 
oanoiiB.  do,  in  tIKoc  o(  the  (apostolic!  power  gisen  us  by  beaven,  declare  tin 
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|,'.^ ',  election  of  the  said  Beinkens  to  have  been  milawfiil,  Tmiik«  and  nttorly  void 

I  :^  I  and  pronounce  his  contsecration  to  ha^e  been  sacrilegiooa,  andU  as  audi,  m 

;  condemn  and  detest  it." 

From  Leo  XIII.,  the  present  Pope,  who  in  1878  BncoeededPini 
;i  -  IX.  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  there  have  emanated  bo  many  Encyclical 

and  Letters,  etc.,  that  to  examine  them  all  wonld  require  a  Ten 
:  ( '  large  volume.    A  few  instances  of  his  infidlible  ntterancea  wil 

suffice.  In  his  very  first  Encyclical  of  April  21,  1878,  there  ii 
one  such  utterance,  whereby  His  Holiness  ''  from  the  Apostolic 
Chair  of  Truth  {ex  cathedra)  receives  and  confirms  all  the  sen- 
tences of  condemnation,  passed  by  his  predecessors  and  especiall] 
by  Pius  IX.,  on  all  the  modem  errors,''  snch  as  Pantheism, 
Agnosticism,  Rationalism,  etc. 

The  Encyclical  "  Diuturnum  Illud**  of  June,  1881,  leaves  nc 
doubt  as  to  its  claim  to  infallibility  in  what  it  teaches,  concerning 
(1)  the  origin  of  the  civil  power,  and  its  duties  towards  those  foi 
whose  welfare  it  exists,  and  (2)  the  obedience  which  is  due  to  it  bj 
those  who  are  under  its  rule.     Here  are  the  words  of  the  Pontiff : 

"  As  we  are  by  the  favor  of  God  appointed  to  rule  the  CafchdUe  Chor^ 
the  keeper  and  interpreter  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  we  Judge  it  to  be  thi 
duty  of  our  authority  to  proclaim  publicly  the  doctrine  which  every  man  li 
bound  by  Catholic  truth  to  hold  on  the  question  of  dvU  power.** 

And  having  fully  explained  what  "  Catholic  truth  "  teacheson 
this  subject,  tlie  Pope  concludes  with  the  following  words  ad- 
dressed  to  his  venerable  brethren,  the  bishops  of  Christendom  : 

"  Endeavor  and  provide  that  all  these  points,  which  are  taught  bf  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  civil  power  and  on  the  duty  of  paying  it  *Aa^ff«Mi«^ 
be  made  Icnown  to  all,  and  observed  by  alL" 

The  intelligent  reader,  if  he  will  apply  the  rules  given  by  the 
Vatican  Council,  may  find  a  few  more  of  these  utterances  in  the 
Encyclical  ^^  Quod  Apostolici  Muneris^^  (I>^&m\}et  28,  1878) 
against  socialism,  and  in  the  Encyclical  "  Immortale  DH'*  (No- 
vember 1,  1885)  on  the  Christian  constitution  of  States.  In  the 
former  the  Pope,  '^  as  required  by  the  nature  of  hisapostolio  mitt* 
istry,"  condemns  the  socialistic  system,  ''as  being  utterly  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ ; ''  and  in  the  latter,  "  knowing  that  1m 
is  the  apostolic  ambassador  to  all  the  faithful,'*  and  "  judging  H 
to  be  the  duty  of  liis  apostolic  office,*'  he  proposes  to  all  *' vbal 
the  Catliolic  Church  teaches  and  prescribes  on  this  questioD^'^Tii, 

f  1    f*  ^^^  public  authority  (ultimately)  is  not  from  the  people  but  teoiGei 
uiat  rebeUion  against  legitimate  authority  ia  against  xeason ;  thai  i 
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LhA  Indlvida&l  nor  the  State  maj  dispease  with  religious  duties,  or  be  Indit- 
fvruiiC  with  regard  to  the  various  (onua  at  woriihlp ;  that  tho  tinbridUd 
frvedoiu  u[  thuu^ht,  and  o<  tbc  press,  aaa  acver  be  a  right,  or  deserve  favor 
4Qd  prot«cIlon,  etc." 

I^V  Besides  tliesn  Encyclicals,  theru  aro  othora  that  might  be  ex- 
I^HoBiiieil  iu  the  aamu  manner,  to  determiue  wliich  possess  the  quali- 
'^'^cations  recjuired  for  ati  infulliltle  ubterunce.  aad  which  tlo  not 
)HisBCBs  theni.  Leo  XIII.  has  wrltteo  on  nUnoet  every  subject. 
He  has  addressed  to  the  Catholic  world  Encyclicals  on  "Scbolss- 
tie  Philosophy"  (Aug.  4,  1879);  on  *' UhriBtiun  MarriaRe" 
{Feb.  10,  1880);  on  "  The  Jubilee  "  (March  IS,  lljtSl);  on  "  The 
Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Faith  "  (Dec.  3,  1880);  on 
"St.  Joseph  "  (Ang.  15,  ISftfl);  on  "  The  Chief  Duties  of  Chris- 
tian Subjects"  (Jan.  10,  1S90);  on  "The  Condition  of  I<abor" 
(May  15,  1891);  on  "The  Necessity  of  Prayer,"  aud  ugain  on 
"  The  HoBary  "  (Sept.  22,  18!)1).  We  have  from  the  same  Pon- 
tiff Apostolic  letters  on  "Tho  Reformation  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Basil "  (May  12,  1882);  u  Constitution  an  tho  state  of  Regu- 
lars in  England  and  Scotland  (May  5.  1881);  two  Dtcrees  of 
Canonization  of  Saints  (Dec.  8.  1881,  and  Jan.  15,  1888.  The- 
ologians hold  the  Pope  to  be  iiifaliiblc  in  these  decrees.  Finally, 
not  to  speak  of  the  many  Briefs  and  Alloculiona  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  interesting  qnestions,  there  are  hia  official  "  Letters  "  to 
the  Bishops  of  linizil,  "denouncing  tho  infamous  slave  trade" 
(May  5,  1688);  to  the  Bishops  of  Sicily,  containing  "a  defence 
of  the  policy  of  the  Pojics  in  the  twelfth  century"  (April  12, 
1882);  to  Cardinal  Itampolla,  declaring  "his  \-iew8  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  Church"  (June,  15,  1887);  and,  omitting 
many  othors,  there  is  a  Letter,  written  to  tho  Bishops  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Milan,  Turin  aud  Vercelli  (Jan.  35,  1882),  on  the  du- 
ties of  newspaper  niou. 

Some  of  onr  American  editors,  and  especially  "reporters," 
might  gather  a  few  useful  lessons  from  tho  perusal  of  this  "  Epit- 
tola."    Here  are  some  of  its  words  : 

•'  The  Icarleiu  aud  open  love  of  Irath  if  Indeed  henntiTuL  But  let  writers 
he  nifDdrul  of  their  duty  to  abatatn  frora  every  expreiwlon  which  might,  with 
renaoD,  give  offense  r^  an  uiiclght  man.  and  nerer  forget  the  lue  of  that  pru- 
denrennd  nioilvrallon  which  miiHt  accompany  every  virtue.  Ko  intclliKent 
ui an  will  ever  approve  either  the  iisi'tess  blltemcsa  of  their  style,  or  Ihelr 
levity  In  ^vlng  puhllclCy  lo  onfounded  sosplcionB,  or  to  what,  fa  general.  Ia 
I         IwMnalHtatMMPtdMtoeH" 
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p  :!  The  Apostle  Peter^  to  whom  Christ,  the  diyine  foander  of  the 

4  i|  Church,  "gave  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  (Matt,  16) 

;  j ji  and  whom  he  appointed  to  be  His  Vicar  ''  to  feed  His  Iambs  and 

''^^^  His  sheep  "  (John,  21}  still  lives  in  his  saocessors,  the  sovereign 

Pontiffs,  the  Bishops  of  Rome.    To  each  and  every  one  of  them, 

as  represented  in  the  person  of  St.   Peter,  Christ  has  said  :     '*  I 

have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not,''  and  "  Do  then  con- 

firm  thy  brethren ''  (Luke,  22).    Hence  Peter's  voice  has  never 

been  silent.     As  it  spoke  of  old  by  the  month  of  liinas  and 

of  Clement,  of  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Oreat,  so,  in  theee  oar 

days,  has  it  spoken  to  the  Catholic  Church  against  which  '*  the 

gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail,"  by  the  month  of  Pius  IX. 

and  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Leo  XIIL 

8.  M.  Brakdi,  S.  J. 

■t 
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The  Jaioaica  International  Exhibition  which  was  opened  by 
H.  R,  U.  Prince  Qeorgo  of  Wales  iu  January,  18»1,  and  re- 
mained open  until  May,  resulted  in  the  influx  of  a  considerable 
number  of  observing  visitorB,  and  the  dissemination  of  a  liu-'je 
amount  of  information,  through  thoEnglish  and  Amencun  press, 
to  the  island,  itsbeanties.  its  progress  and  itsrapabilttiee.  The 
interest  aroused  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  haa  been  shown  by 
LQnierons  letters  received  by  mo  and  by  others  in  the  colony  aak- 
i{{  fur  further  iuforniatioti,  esptKiiulIy  as  to  the  prospects  of  buccgss 
tor  young  men  desirous  of  trying  their  fortune  amid  the  beuuti- 
,1  surroundings  so  ofteu  doscribud,  but  whose  infinite  variety  baf- 
lea  the  power  of  words  to  fully  paint. 

These  inquirers  resolve  themselves  into  two  divisions — those 
who  have  capital  and  those  who  have  none.     To  t!ie  latter  I  have 
always  replied  that  there  is  no  opening  for  them.     Tho  inquirer 
with  capital  I  have  advised  to  come  to  Jamaica,  and  to  spend  at 
least  twelve  months  in  examining  the  different  parts  of  the  island 
before  investing  his  money.     If  he   can  get  temporary  employ- 
ment on  an  "estate"  or  on  a  "pen,"  so  much  the  better.     He 
will  learn  how  tfl  deal  with  the  people,  and  also  find  out  if  the 
climate  suits  liim  for  practical  work.     It  must  be  rememberod 
that  visiting  a  tropical  country  is  very  diHereuC  to  working  in  it, 
'en  though  the  work  be  simply  aupervtsion.     If  be  is  satisfied, 
can  then  choose  whether  he  will  invest  iu  the  purchase  of  n 
pen,"  and  become  a  breeder  of  cattle,   horses  or  mules,  or  all 
or  whether  ho  will  ]>Lirili  i-,.'  :i;i  '  ■  i.-stato,"  that  is,  a  prop- 
ty  on  which  the  busiucs;  i.   ii.i;   i  .^Hiv^iion  of  sugar,  coffee, 
jt  at  fibre. 
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As  to  the  kind  of  crops  that  can  be  prodaced  in  Januoca,  if 
we  leave  out  the  cereals,  vheat,  barle;,  and  oats,  the  island  will 
produce  anything  that  can  be  grown  in  the  Nwth  American  con- 
tinent. Its  soil,  elevation,  and  climate  are  so  diveraified  that 
while  sngar-cane  and  pine-apples  are  growing  in  the  plains, 
English  gorse  is  in  bloom  in  the  high  hills,  and  wild  atrawberries 
abound  on  all  the  mountain  paths. 

It  ia  not  my  intention  to  go  into  partionlars  of  the  Tarioos 
crops  that  now  form  the  staple  exports  of  Jamaica.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  pay  the  growers  well,  when  the  profits  are  not 
swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  attending  the  management  of  prop- 
erties belonging  to  absentees.  The  average  cost  of  management 
and  commissiouB  on  such  properties  is  about  20  per  cenL,  at  least 
one-half  of  which  could  be  saved  to  a  resident  and  indastrioos 
owner.  But  the  crops  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  divisions, 
those  that  pay  best  when  grown  extensively,  and  those  snitable 
for  email  proprietors,  of  whom  over  fifty  thousand  are  to  be  found 
in  Jamaica.  In  the  former  category  we  will  have  sugar,  bananas, 
coffee,  cacno,  oranges,  tobacco ;  and  in  the  near  future  I  hope  to 
see  the  cultivation  of  the  agave  rigida,  or  sisal-liemp  plant,  extend. 
Small  growers  can  profitably  produce  ginger,  nutmegs,  muse, 
tomatoes,  yams,  onions,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  suitable  for 
the  Canadian  or  American  markets. 

Grapes  grow  as  freely  as  in  California,  and  only  require  care- 
ful cultivation  to  yield  very  large  returns.  All  these  crops  are 
capable  of  enormous  expansion,  but  the  carelessness  of  our  people 
prevents  their  growing  them  with  as  much  profit  as  might  be 
made.  The  Jamaica  oranges  are  the  best  in  the  world  ;  there 
is  no  systematic  care  taken  of  their  growing,  picking,  sizing  and 
packing,  us  there  is  in  Florida.  Ho  far  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  grow  separately  the  different  kinds  of  banana,  althongfa  the 
trade  has  expanded  in  ten  years  from  the  export  valne  of  £44,215 
to  £531,720. 

There  are  large  cocosnut  walks  in  the  island.  The  noti  are 
sold  for  about  three-fifths  of  the  price  given  for  Baraooa  noti, 
Ko  care  is  taken,  as  in  Mauritius  and  elsewhere,  to  thia  the 
branches  us  grapes  are  thinned,  and  thus  give  room  for  the  nnti 
to  grow.  Svorything  is  left  to  nature,  andsobounteensiai 
she  yields  with  lavish  hand,  paying  returns  in  defiance  ot  I 
tom  thatviohttes  every  cauon  of  successful  agricaltore. 


I 
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But,  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  there  are  all  these  opportunities 
_  ir  the  investment  of  capital,,  how  comes  it  that  while  young 
3E!nglishraen  flock  to  Manitoba  or  Nebraska,  the  Cape,  Nrw  Zea- 
land, or  Australia,  undeterred  by  distance  or  climate,  and  ready 
to  begin  a  hard  struggle  by  building  a  log  hnt,  thoy  neglect  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  in  which  they  may  find  honsea  ready  built, 
fences  ready  made,  and  fields  that  only  require  the  ordinary 
aunoal  operation  for  putting  in  the  crop  ?  and,  further,  how  is  it 
that  the  owners  of  these  valuable  properties  are  so  ready  to  part 
with  them  for  a  small  consideration  F 

The  answer  is  simple.  When  the  work  of  a  Blare,  with  in- 
terest upon  his  value,  could  bo  hud  for  abotit  fifteen  pounds  a 
year,  and  when  Hugar  sold  at  sixty  ])onnds  per  ton,  it  paid  for  the 
reckless  extravagance  of  the  vicious  and  riotous  living  of  many 
of  the  local  managers  and  owners.  It  paid  for  the  appalling  waste 
"  human  life.  Cargoes  of  young  men  came  ont  year  after  year, 
id  were  plunged  into  a  fiery  furnaoe  of  temptation  that  only  a 
iral  hero  could  witliataud.  By  scores  and  hundreds  the  yellow 
If er  claimed  them,  and  if  men  lived  now  as  they  lived  then  it 
ly  be  assumed  that  yellow  fever  would  become  a  perennial 
mrge.  Bat  the  absentee  owner  in  England  drew  a  princely  in- 
come and  asked  no  questions.  Witli  falling  markets  incomes  foil. 
and  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  accelerated  the  downward 
movement.  Some  managers  refused  to  accept  the  dictum  that 
.ancipation  involved  the  right  to  abstain  from  labor.  They 
lid  not  realize  that  to  a  slave  whose  life  had  been  one  long 
,ry  ronnd  of  coerced  labor  relaxation  from  work  mnst  have 
the  greatest  happiness,  and  they  drove  from  the  estates  the 
people  who,  from  the  first  ecstasy  of  freedom,  refused  to  give  for  a 
daily  wage  the  same  steady  labor  they  had  erstwhile  yielded  to 
the  per3aae.ion  of  the  cowhide.  Others  claimed  esorbitiint  rents 
for  the  mud  hovels  in  which  the  now  free  laborers  resided.  Sii 
shillings  and  eightpence  per  week  for  each  inmate  over  ten  years  of 
was*  a  not  nncoraraou  claim  made  for  the  rent  of  hovels,  the 
■tion  of  which  hud  not  originally  cost  a  pound.  Tho  conse- 
lencoB  might  have  been  easily  foretold  by  people  less  stopidly 
lind.  Already  great  numbers  of  negroes  hnri  i-i.>i>r/..i  i..>(,.i,.-,^ ;., 
unclaimed  forests  that  clothed   the  hil!- 

'~Lc(ler  to  the  Mu^tilnof  Nonuauby  niUtli*  lo  i-" 
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driven  off  joined  their  frienda  in  the  interior  and  there  1*H  fi 
foandation  for  the  peaeant  proprietu;  that  ig  now  lo  marked 
feature  in  the  social  econom;  of  Jamaica. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  income  of  the  absentee  own 
approached  the  TaniBhing  point,  and  at  length  calla  for  lemj 
tancea  from  him  to  enable  his  agent  to  square  aoconnta  were  n 
ancommon.  Then  in  some  cases  properties  were  abandoned ;  i 
others  the^  were  sold  for  nominal  gams  to  the  local  manager  i 
overseer ;  and  man;  have  been  kept  on,  just  "i imaging  to  pay 
very  small  sum  to  the  owner,  the  returns  being  abeorbed  in  tl 
payment  of  local  supervision  and  charges. 

All  this  took  place  doring  the  past  generation.  It  ia  <»] 
fifty  years  since  steam  communication  between  England  la 
Jamaica  was  established,  and  not  one  proprietor  in  a  hnndre 
thought  it  worth  bis  while  to  make  the  voyage.  The  belief  wi 
accepted  that  property  in  Jamaica  was  valnelees,  and  the  memor 
of  the  young  men  who  had  died  on  the  sngar  estates  in  eadlei 
Bucceaeion,  and  the  recurringepidemicsof  yellow  fever  among  th 
white  troops,  who  were  fed  and  clothed  and  overcrowded  wiUi  al 
the  ignorant  brutality  of  our  military  system  of  fifty  yean  ago 
stamped  the  island  in  the  opinion  of  the  Engliah  people  as  a  wUti 
man's  grave,  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Hitherto  no  special  meani 
have  been  taken  to  dispel  these  illusions.  Kow,  that  soldiera  an 
treated  on  more  rational  principles,  the  reports  of  the  army  mod 
ical  officers  show  that  Jamaica  is  almost  the  healthiest  station  foi 
the  British  troops  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while  tlu  general 
health  of  the  community  is  shown  by  the  vital  statistics,  whid 
give  the  average  death  rate  per  thousand  for  the  past  aevenycan 
as  ^3.9,  a  very  low  rate  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  dealb 
rate  of  black  children  under  five  is  abnormally  high. 

But  old  beliefs  die  hard,  and  years  after  the  extraotdinaij 
beauties  of  Jamaica  had  been  described  and  ita  oapalulitMi 
demonstrated  by  visitors  who  had  braved  the  climatic  snpentitun 
and  found  here  renewed  health  and  strength,  properties  wen 
being  sold  for  less  than  the  value  of  the  stock  that  was  on  tluB, 
or  iu  some  cases  for  a  tenth  of  the  value  of  the  logwood  tM 
grew  upon  them. 

A  "  pen  "  is  usually  divided  Into  gniuei^grass,  common  p 
and  "wood  and  ruinate. "    The  average  value  would  bs  J 
pounds  for  guinea-grass  per  acre,    two  pounds  for  < 
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paetare  and  one  pound  for  "  wood  and  ruinate.  "  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  an  average  value  for  estates  for  crop  cultivation,  a«i 
everything  dcpcndg  upon  position,  soil,  and  water  capabilities. 
At  present  mules  are  the  best-paying  stock.  A  three-year-old 
mole  can  be  bred  for  seven  and  eightponnds.  The  average  selling 
price  is  about  seventeen  pounds. 

As  to  estates  for  the  cultivation  of  crops,  granting  the  proper 
condition  of  climate  and  eoil,  the  yield  will  depend  upon  the  in- 
dustry and  ability  of  the  manager.  In  the  cultivation  of  crops 
there  are  80  many  possible  leakages  that  the  fool  and  his  money 
soon  part. 

But,  besides  the  cultivation  of  the  laud,  there  are  other  ways  of 
making  money.  The  eibibition  has  shown  that  Jamaica  has  a 
large  i)uantity  of  ochres  that  if  treated  on  the  spot  would  pay  a 
fair  dividend.  The  island  also  possesses  pottery  clay  as  good  us  any 
in  England.  The  difficulty  is  that  of  obtaining  skilled  labor.  A 
local  company  started  a  pottery,  and  trained  workmen  were  im- 
ported from  England.  But  English  tradesmen  seem  unable  to 
resist  the  seductions  of  cheap  mm  in  the  tropics.  The  two  lead- 
ing hands  spent  their  time  between  the  leck-up  and  the  gntters ; 
the  terra-cotta  works  are  stispcndcd,  and  the  problem  of  reliable 
skilled  labor  that  will  last  long  enough  to  teach  our  own  more 
sober  people  is  still  to  bo  solved. 

I  find  that  I  have  not  said  anything  upon  an  important  factor 
— labor.  To  the  question  tta  to  the  abundance  of  labor,  there 
will  be  as  many  answers  as  there  are  difFerences  of  disposition  of 
employers.  To  secure  a  fair  day's  work  the  eye  of  the  master  is 
neceseury,  bat  1  am  satislied  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  appre- 
hension on  the  score  of  labor. 

I  have  put  aside  all  temptations  to  embark  iu  description  of 
the  beauties  of  Jamaica,  and  confined  myself  to  a  slight  sketch 
of  some  of  its  capabilities  ;  so  that  young  men  may  realize  that 
here.within  a  three  days' sea-journey  from  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  British  island  where  money  can  be  made,  where  the  climate 
is  healthy,  and  where  life  and  property  are  as  secure  as  on  any 
portion  of  the  American  continent. 

It  is  necessary  to  e[ni)hasirG  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
singularly  law-abiding,  and  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the 
reported  crimes  that,  if  true,  disgrace  the  8antheru  States  of 
r  thore  ia  a  tendency  of  manjr  wfl*""*  *"  ^"m^ 
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general  conclueioQB  as  to  the  negroes,  from  limited  obserrBtioiu 
I  find  the  following  passage  in  a  book  by  Philip  A.  Brace  oi 
"  The  Plantation  Negro  aa  a  Freeman,"  published  in  New  York 
Having  spoken  of  the  rererUng  of  the  Haytian  negro  to  Africai 
tribal  customs,  he  says  : 

"  Jamaica  has  sunk  to  an  equally  hopelMS  condltlim.  One  of  the  fains 
parts  o(  the  Klobe,  apart  upon  which  nature  has  laTiahedwlthont  atlnt  be 
gMat«at  treasures  and  beauties,  has  declined  to  a  tropical  wIIdemeBS  fa 
more  wretched,  with  its  evldenca  at  tormer  prospeiity,  than  when  the  foo 
of  Colambus  first  toached  the  shores  of  San  Salvador." 

Now  I  can  only  say  that  this  is  ridioaloasly  nntrae.  Th( 
Aggregate  amount  of  land  in  cnltivation  has  been  ateadtly  in 
creasing  since  the  date  of  emancipation,  and  is  still  increasing, 
In  1870  there  were  1,832,386  acres  in  cultivation.  In  1890  then 
were  1,896,390,  and,  while  there  is  still  ample  room  for  improve' 
ment  there  is  mnch  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  social  adranct 
of  the  people.  They  are  fulfilling  their  duties  as  citisena  qaietl] 
and  well,  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  apprehension  that  thej 
will  retrograde  from  their  present  position.  Jamaica,  beanttful, 
healthy,  and  fertile,  with  a  law-abiding  population,  and  a  good 
supply  of  labor,  offers  opportunities  for  inveBtmont  that  only  re- 
quire to  be  known  to  secure  no  influx  of  industrious  capitalist) 
whoso  advent  must  accelerate  her  material  progress. 

HeiiBT  a.  Blakx. 
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a  remuina  of  the  ancestor  of  the 
,  Wyoming,  aud  Utah,  theiu  were. 


ALTHOtroH  the  earlieet  km 
prse  are  found  in  New  Mexico 

BBpite  favoruble  conditions,  no  horses  to  be  found  in  the 
DiBficas  at  the  time  of  the  iirriTal  of  the  Spaniards.  That  t)ie 
mate  aud  other  circnmstancea  were  well  fitted  for  their  develop- 
tent  was  abundantly  proven  by  their  rapid  increase  from  the  few 
idividuola  abandoned  by  or  fugitive  from  the  Spanish  troops 
tout  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  This  is  a  curious  btit 
[ot  an  isolated  instance  of  such  a  fullnro  in  the  equine  laco.  The 
Mgiual  horse  of  northeni  Europe  is  tliought  to  have  dieil  out ; 
B  was  at  least  entirely  supplanted  by  better  specimens  biought 
ty  mau  from  Africa  and  the  East. 

The  Spaniai-da  had  long  used  for  war  the  light,  handsomo 
Moorish  horse,  and  no  doubt  it  was  tho  Barb  which  came 
with  them  to  America.  Tho  big  Fhinilera  or  Nonnan  mount, 
wiiich  ulonu  could  carry  the  knight  in  full  armor,  had  been  driven 
out,  together  with  that  wretchcil  bully,  his  master,  by  the  con- 
stantly extending  use  of  fire-arms.  The  Barb  was  of  tho  same 
race  which  is  largely  represented  in  the  English  thoroughbred, 
and  upon  the  latter  all  civilized  nations  now  rely  to  improve  their 
stock.  The  beginning  of  tho  thoroughbred  was  in  the  native 
English  racing  nmres.  coming  of  mixed  Spanish  and  English 
strains,  the  former  beingdescendantsof  the  Barbs,  and  both  being 
impressed  by  the  Arabian  blood  imported  by  the  Stuarts.  Thus 
by  the  earliest  and  by  subsequent  importation  the  horse  of  the 
Moors  has  become  strongly  represeuted  in  America,  both  in  its 
wild  and  civilized  states. 

It  ia  not  probable  that  the  grade  of  animal  brougiit  over  from 
Hpsdn  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was  high  ;  but  tho  cli- 
mate of  South  an*J  Central  America  was  well  suitodtotf*' 
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whose  original  habitat  was  the  sand  of  the  deaert,  and  it  needed 
but  a  abort  space  for  large  herds  of  wild  horBoa  to  spring  into  be- 
ing. These  herds  did  not,  however,  very  rapidly  work  their  way 
north.  It  is  always  by  man  that  the  bone  gets  tranqtlanted  into 
colder  climes.  The  Indians  diacorered  bisarailahility,  and  gradu- 
ally domesticated  him  on  oar  Western  plains.  There  vat  no  at- 
tempt among  them  to  improre  the  breed  ;  bat  the  graaa  the  ponies 
fed  on  was  nutritions  ;  the  distance  they  had  to  tisrel  to  get 
their  daily  sapply  made  them  stayers  ;  the  frequent  call  to  escape 
from  wolves  made  them  fleet ;  and  their  exposure  made  them 
hardy.  These  qualities  have  remained  with  the  plains  bone  in 
ample  measure.  Many  a  pony  has  been  lassoed  and  ridden  a 
hundred  miles  on  a  stretch. 

Colder  latitudes  are  apt  to  stont  the  wild  horse.  In  Hexieo 
it  throve  better,  and  there,  t«-day,  many  points  of  the  Barb, 
particularly  the  oval  face  and  teacup  mnszle,  may  be  distinctly 
recognized.  For  the  rest,  howeTer,  the  pony  has  everywhere  lost 
the  beautiful  lines  of  his  ancestor.  The  noble  crest  and  fins 
tbrottle,  the  round  barrel  well  coupled  to  the  qnarten,  the  tail 
high  set  on,  are  no  longer  present  Orass  has  distended  the  belly 
for  many  generations,  and  has  permanently  injured  the  middle- 
piece  and  coupling  in  structure  and  looks,  it  not  in  nsefalneo. 
But  the  legs  are  as  fine  as  a  stag's,  and  in  those  points  whicb 
make  for  service  and  not  for  show  he  ranks  well.  No  amount  <A 
exposure  or  abuse  will  kill  him,  while  his  intelligence  is  marked. 

Many  of  the  ponies  of  the  Canadian  Indians  do  not  come  from 
the  plains,  but  are  olfBhoots  of  the  civilized  horse  dwarfed  by  gra- 
erations  of  exposure  ;  and  near  civilization  there  is  always  some 
admixture  of  the  plains  with  the  domestic  animal.  Bat  the  boisa 
of  the  plains  remains  a  distinct  creature.  He  is  not  the  one  whteb 
interests  us  at  the  moment.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hone 
of  the  Atlantic  or  Middle  States,  or,  as  he  is  called  ont  among  the 
cow-boys,  the  "  American  "  horse. 

Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1493,  is  known  to  have 
brought  over  a  fow  horses.  Cabeca  de  Vaca  brought  for^-two  to 
Florida  in  1537.  But  these  all  died  out.  De  Soto's  honn, 
abandoued  on  t)ie  Mississijtpi,  bred  on  the  plains  and  were  lost  to 
civilization.  In  16^5  Flemish  horses  were  brought  to  Nev  Torfc; 
but  the  better  bluod  later  imported  has  gradu^ly  eliminated  tht 
Flanders  character,  unless  it  has  surrived  in  what  and  to  to 
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known  as  the  CoD^stogii  dmught-borse.  In  1G29  horBM  were 
brought  to  the  colony  of  Massachneotts  Bay,  JuJging  from  their 
progeny,  they  were  in  all  probabiiily  Cleveland  hays  aud  dray- 
horses. 

The  OanaJiim  horse  is  (i  descendiint  of  the  Xorman,  imported 
shortly  lifter  1600.  The  Norman  is  himself  of  a  pure  rnco  (i.  «., 
one  able  to  continue  propngation  in  his  own  spucifiti  form),  and 
posseaseB  beauty  of  shape,  great  bnlk,  good  endurance,  and  fine 
feet  and  legs.  His  docility  has  remained  with  him  in  his  new 
home  ;  he  has  kept  most  of  his  good  qnnlities,  lost  bulk,  and 
gained  capacity  for  speed.  The  horse  of  the  Eaattirn  States  ei- 
hibits  traces  of  no  particular  race.  While  the  richer  plan  tors  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Ciirolinus,  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
classes  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  were  able  to  import  many 
and  stanch  thorouglihreda,  the  poor  farmers  of  New  Euglaud 
were  fain  to  l>e  content  with  the  average  specimens  which  they 
continued  to  bring  over  from  tiniti  to  time.  Lack  of  blood 
and  system  in  raising  produced  a  haphazard  breed  of  horses. 
These  wore  distinctly  useful  for  their  purpose,  remained  sound 
in  logs  and  feet  on  account  of  the  dirt  roada,  and  wero  good- 
tempored  and  able.  Bnt  though  the  American  was  a  good  "all- 
round"  horse,  he  did  not  improve  without  further  infusion  of 
blood.  The  South  has  always  had  a  largo  proportion  of 
thorough  blood.  There  is  a  list  of  some  three  liuudrod  thorough- 
breds— horaea  carried  on  the  Stud  Book — imported  from  Eng- 
land from  17^9  to  1840,  and  these  went  largely  to  the  Southern 
States. 

The  tiood  horse  of  the  South  sliows  more  decided  marks  of 
thorough  blood  than  his  equal  in  the  North.  The  common  horse  of 
the  South  is  a  weed  ;  in  the  North  he  has  substance.  The  draught- 
animnl  of  the  South  is  the  mule,  as  it  is  oxen  which  do  the  very 
hcjivy  work  in  the  ejwtcni  country  districts.  As  a  rule,  the  western 
horses  have  come  from  the  samo  sections  as  the  population  of  the 
Hveral  Western  States.  Upon  the  breeds  carried  beyond  the 
lleghanies  from  the  Eastern  States  there  has  been  more  or  less 
ipreas  made  by  imported  thorough  blood.  Some  heavy  stock 
I  been  impr^rted  from  Friince  and  elsewhere  for  the  improve- 
tat,  for  draught  purposes,  of  the  native  horses.  But  tha  cis- 
Bsissippi  horse  has  bad  bis  origin  univerBally  in  tha  MJjH|tlfo 
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The  trotting  horse  of  the  North,  though  great  speed  wi 
originally  due  to  thoroughbred  Heaeenger,  has  drawn  more  large] 
on  common  Btraina  than  the  racer  of  the  South,  and  in  the  Easi 
em  States  the  saddle-horse  has  Derer  been  cnltiTated  as  it  alwaj 
has  been  in  those  States  where  bad  roads  restrict  wheeled  locomt 
tion.  Where  snow  lay  three  months  in  the  year,  and  roads  wer 
better  cared  for,  the  saddle-beast  was  not  a  tine  gud  n«n,  an< 
nntil  fashion  has  again  brooght  riding  to  the  fore  there  ha 
been  nothing  worthy  the  name  since  the  extinction  of  the  Nai 
ragansett  pacer.  The  form  and  capability  of  the  horse  alwaj 
follow  the  demand.  In  the  North  this  demand  has  been  for  . 
roadster ;  in  the  South  for  a  saddle-beast.  In  each  sootioo  th 
horse  lias  responded  to  the  call  in  qualities  pecaliarly  suited  b 
either  duty. 

Probably  more  and  better  horses  are  owned  in  America  pe 
thousand  of  population  than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  farme 
or  cornor-groceryman,  at  leastin  the  \orth  and  West,  can  and  doa 
afford  to  keep  as  good  a  roadster  as  the  city  nabob, — often  abette 
one.  While  the  average  horse  lacks  the  distinctire  characteristiQ 
of  race,  he  has  exceptionally  good  qualities.  American  horaei 
are,  as  a  rule,  sure-footed.  There  are  more  broken-kneed  nags  ii 
cabs  and  livery-atsbles  in  England  four-fold  than  here.  Smootl 
ron<la  nnd  level  meadows  uniformly  breed  horses  less  careful  boi 
they  tread  than  rough  roads  and  stony  pastures.  The  easten 
granite  soil  produces  safer  steppers  than  the  clay  of  the  South. 
Our  horsea  are  of  even  disposition  ;  one  rarely  sees  a  brute  or  i 
biting,  striking,  kicking  devil  in  America.  They  are  easily 
broken.  In  Kentucky  the  children  ride  the  colts,  often  witii 
only  a  stick  to  guide  them.  "  I  consider,"  said  Herbert  long  ago, 
"  the  goncral  liorso  of  America  superior,  not  in  blood  or  in  beauty, 
but  decidc<lly  in  hardihood  to  do  and  to  endure,  in  powers  ol 
travel,  in  speed,  in  docility,  and  in  good  temper,  to  any  other  ncc 
of  gGucral  horses  in  the  known  world." 

Except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  trotting,  the  main  dUtinotion 
between  the  horse  in  England — as  typical  of  Europe  (for  all 
Europe  now  is  imitating  England  in  matters  equine) — and  tlH 
horse  in  America  has  Iain  in  the  lock  of  system  in  breeding.  01 
very  late  years  there  has  been  considerable  attention  paid  in  thii 
country  to  breeding,  and  the  admixture  of  different  bloods,  whiol 
has  produced  "nondescripts  with  which  America  is  OTemin,'*  ii 
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^Htig  avoided.     Tbat  breeds  have  been  kept  separate  in  England 
^■di;e  to  tbo  fnct  tbat  tbo  raieiug  of  borses  bas  largely  been  in 
^■e  bands  of  gre^it  laud-otrnerB  or  capitalists,  and  tbo  ftirmere 
^no  raised  horses  had  their  intelligence  as  well  as  their  stod  to 
^Bofit  by  ;  whereas  in  America,  until  of  recent  years,  breeding  of 
HD  but  thorough  bred  3  was,  with  fevr  exceptions,  an  entirely  ran- 
dom affair.     A  farmer  had  a  standi  mare.     The  only  availabJo 
stallion  was  in  the  neighboring  villiige — perhaps  on  circnit.     All 
he  could  see  was  that  there  were  good  qnalitiei)  present  in  both, 
he   believed    that   those  would   be   transmitted.     Race  was 
er  dreamed  of.     Often  the  marc  was  not  bred  from  until  she 
a  unfitted  for  work  by  something  which  equally  nnlltted  her 
r  breeding.      No  doubt  the  uvortige  produce  of  this  lack  of 
ksthod  may  have  been  of  excellent  service  in  its  way,  but  it  was 

e  the  leas  "  nondescript." 
'  In  England  the  thorotiglibi'ed  or  racer,  the  hunter,  the  hack- 
,  the  cob,  the  galloway,  the  Shetland,  the  carriage-horse,  the 
pter,  the  Suffolk  I'unch.  Clydesdale,  and  other  cart-horses,  the 
levelftud  bays  and  black  Hanoverians,  have  all  been  kept  dis- 
Jlct,  and  are  regularly  bi-ed.  One  of  the  6rst  things  a  horseman 
l«truckwith  is  the  crisp  distinction  between  the  several  varieties, 
ftshape,  qualities,  and  performance.  In  earlier  days,  in  America, 
beside  the  imported  thoroughbreds,  a  strain  of  which  has  always 
been  kept  pure,  there  were  the  Canadian  Norman,  the  Narragan- 
eett  pacer,  the  Vermont  and  the  Couestoga  draught-horses,  some- 
what later  the  Morgan,  the  saddle-horse  of  the  South,  and  no 
doubt  othermore  or  less  distinctive  varieties.  But  these  gradually 
became  intermixed,  and  lost  their  several  characteristics.  All 
horses  grew  to  look  more  or  less  alike.  Within  a  generation 
greal«r  care  has  again  begun  to  be  exercised  to  produce  horses 
especially  atlapted  to  certain  classes  of  work.  Capital  is  put  back 
ot  horso-hrceding.  and  the  results  are  already  noticeable. 

Much  has  been  written  about  and  claimed  for  the  Morgan 
borse.  By  many  he  has  been  thought  to  bo  a  product  of  the 
Cana<liau  Norman.  Bnt  it  is  probable  that  Justin  Morgan,  tbo 
founder  ot  the  breed,  was  of  excelleiit,  if  not  thorough,  English 
_blood.  Few  horses  have  Iwen  able  to  transmit  their  form  and 
ulities  as  did  this  remarkable  little  animal ;  and  thtw  were  of 

as  regards   beauty.  intvllig«nce,  i , 
lough  lacking  sizo  and   "(luality,"  JtutillJ 
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possess  all  the  Tirtnes  associated  with  the  latter  element.  The  Mo 
gans  have  all  but  ran  out  to-daj;  but  there  have  been  some  deser 
ing  attempts  to  revive  the  breed,  and  for  certain  work  they  wei 
unsurpassed. 

f  The  special  product  of  American  horso-eenfie  is  the  trotte 

So  wonderful  has  been  the  result  of  our  endeavors  to  produce 

.  fast  trotting  horse  that  in  true  national  style  we  have  distance 

''  the  universe.    We  can  easily  place  all  the  trotting  horses  of  th 

world,  as  Colonel  O^elly  did  Eclipse — ''  the  American  trotte 

j  first,  the  rest  nowhere/'    The  Orloft  trotters  brought  over  her 

from  Russia  a  few  years  since,  though  handsome  and  apparent!; 
of  great  endurance,  were  so  lacking  in  speed  that  racing  witl 
them  became  a  farce.  Not  one  of  them  could  show  a  thirty-clip 
To  our  dirt  roads  is  partly  due  the  speed  of  our  driving-honea 
A  European  turnpike  would  speedily  use  up  a  fast  nag's  l^s  and 
feet  Dirt  roads  are  apt  to  continue  in  the  conntry,  and  neai 
cities  there  will  always  be  a  speeding-ground  provided  so'  long  ai 
we  drive  fast  horses.  Trickery  on  trotting-tracks  has  somewhal 
robbed  this  sport  of  its  good  repute,  and  Anglomania,  seasoning 
the  better  breeding  of  the  thoroughbred,  has  called  up  running 
as  the  fashionable  pastime.  But  whoso  has  owned  and  regnlarlj 
driven  for  pleasure  a  pair  of  fine  trotters  or  roadsters  to  the  typ- 
ical American  light  rig,  cannot  fail  to  hope  that  the  promised 
regeneration  of  the  trotting-track,  with  all  its  collateral  useful- 
ness, may  not  be  long  delayed.  The  American  roadster  has  no 
equal. 

From  the  day,  seventy  years  ago,  when  intelligent  men  laid 
their  money  against  Boston  Blue,  who  was  matched  to  trot  a  mils 
inside  of  the  then  incredible  time  of  three  minutes,  to  the  present 
year  of  grace,  when  the  list  of  horses  who  have  beaten  2: 20  num- 
bers many  score,  and  the  best  trotting  time  is  within  less  than 
half  a  minute  of  the  best  running  speed,  there  has  been  snch  a 
marvellous  advance  in  this  problem,  as  well  as  in  its  corollary, 
fast  road-horses,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  exists  in  the 
history  of  the  horse,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  its  paraileL  It 
took  more  than  two  centuries  for  the  English  thoroughbred  to 
score  a  marked  gain  over  his  ancestor,  the  Arab.  In  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  trotter  has  made  decidedly  more  marked  _  _ 
in  swiftness.  The  very  anatomy  of  the  animal  has  been  ohsi 
by  breeding.     He  is  no  longer  what  the  original  trotter  i 
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ifioronghbred  creature,  with  ns  mivny  of  the  points  of  speed 

^d  wind  a&  the  greyhound.     He  hiui,  in  fact,  been  bred  too  fine. 

a  baa  lost  his  woight-pulliug  capacity.     It  is  a  curious  fuct  that 

Jiile  the  running  thoroughbred  has.  since  1750,  gained  at  leuet 

e  inches  in  lieigbt.  if  not  a  full  hand,  the  trotting  horse,  in 

!  forty  years,  has  lost  In  size  and  weight  perhaps  half  aa 

biuch.     The  average  of  Ihc  spocdy  horses  on  the  track  aro  not 

capable  of  pulling  a  heavy  Uoddard  buggy  in  good  style,  let  alone 

a  carry-all  and  four  people,  or  a  trap  built  on  English  ideas.    Our 

Kk  sulkies  have  got  down  to  forty  pounds  and  our  road  wagons 

ba  hnndred  and  twenty,  which  equalizes  the  matter  somewhat, 

pib  this  decrease  in  i^ize  is  to  be  regretted,  and  is,  to  judge  from 

Q  racer,  by  no  means  a  necessary  sequence  of  trotting  speed. 

But   the  endurance  of  the  trotting-lioree  is  as  remarkable  as 

speed.     Perhaps  there  ia  nothing  in  the  annals  of  the  horse 

Qicrior  to   Trustee,  Lady  Fulton.  John   Stewart,  and   Captain 

"icOown   trotting  twenty  miles  inaide  one   hour;  Ariel,  Block 

;o,  and   S|Hingte,   fifty   miles  in   less  than   four;  Oouqneror, 

Hie  hundred  miles  short  of  nine  hours;  and  Fanny  Jenks,  one 

hundred  and  one  in  nine  and  three-quarters,     Fanny  Murray  and 

Kato  an)  also  on  record  as  haviug  done  their  hundred  miles  in 

line  and  three-quarter  hours.     And  the  habit  of  trotting  heats, 

Ht  thiVQ  in  five,  instead  of  dashes,  proves  the  ability  to  repeat 

I  tbe  American  stock.     The  exertion  called  for  by  a  mite  trotted 

I  S:10  ia  quite  as  great  as  that  by  a  mile  run  in  1 :  40. 

In  America  we  are  going  in  the  ilirectiou  which  speed  always 
ifintaout,  and  training  and  racing  mere  coita.  The  temptation 
I  realize  at  an  early  age  is,  of  course,  great  with  breeders  ;  but 
I  see  yearlings  running  and  trotting  in  public  races  calls  up  a 
rions  question.  Two-year-olds  and  even  yearlings,  have  trotted 
la  speed  which,  forty  years  ago,  was  deemed  impossible  at  any 
Yearlings  have  trotted  quarters  in  llurty-eight  suconda.  It 
i  claimed  by  hrwdera  that  this  is  natural  speed  ;  that  the  colts 
a  not  unduly  trained  or  pushed,  and  that  these  trials  are  necos- 
)F  to  ascertain  what  colts  have  in  them,  and  thus  weed  out 
i  which  will  not  pay  to  keep  an  extra  year.  But  to  produce 
^  twenty- miler,  or  a  horse  winch  is  sound  and  serviceable  at 
twenty  years,  one  would  scarcely  go  to  work  after  this  fashion. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  establishment  more  typically  American 

tban  Governor  Loland  Stanford's  breeding-farm   for  trotters  at 
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Palo  Alto,  California.  It  has  no  equal  anywhere.  The  entin 
ranch  covers  some  eighty-five  hundred  acres,  and  it  is  here  thai 
the  uniTersity  is  to  be  located.  There  were  in  April,  1891,  in 
stables,  paddocks,  and  pasture  some  eleven  hundred  colts  and 
horses,  counting  yearlings  being  broken  to  harness,  and  weanlings 
daily  exercised  on  the  "kindergarten"  track.  This  latter  is  a 
small  oval  enclosure,  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, around  which  the  colts  are  daily  exercised,  a  nnmber  at 
a  time,  under  instruction  of  a  trainer,  who  stands  in  the  centre 
with  a  whip.  The  colts  are  allowed  only  to  trot.  If  one  bt«aks, 
all  arc  stopped  and  started  again.  Here  the  colts  gain  strength, 
knowledge  of  what  ia  required  of  them,  and  steadiness.  Every- 
thing on  the  ranch  is  of  the  best,  from  blood  down,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  reasonable  treatment  is  enforced  on  a  Urge  scale. 
In  the  paddock  a  colt  may  "fool  "to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  but  the 
instant  a  man  approaches  him  be  ia  tanght  that  he  will  be  kindly 
treated  and  that  he  must  act  in  a  business-like  way.  Teasing  or 
playing  with  a  colt,  other  than  "gentling"  him,  is  prohibited. 
So  far  from  a  groom  being  allowed  to  strike  a  hone,  not  even  an 
ill-tempered  word,  much  less  an  oath,  is  permitted.  The  result 
is  apparent  in  the  uniform  tractability  of  the  colts,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  Bcrviceability  and  valoe.  They  need  no  "  breaking." 
aa  usually  understood.  As  yearlings  they  are  already  well  trained, 
and  have  such  cmfidence  in  their  attendants  that  most  of  them 
can  be  harnessed  and  driven  without  difficulty. 

The  running  horso  has  always  been  the  special  pet  of  the 
Southerner,  who  has  never  taken  kindly  to  trotting.     Up  to  the 
fifties  many  of  the  very  best  racers  came   from  the   Northern 
States.     None  came  from  the  East,  for  the  camp-meeting  Puritan 
f  would   not  countenance  nicing^thongh,  indeed,  it  may  be  as- 

'   -  serted  that  racing  liaa  done  more  for  the  good  of  the  commanity 

by  improving  the  horse  than  camp-meetinga  have  ever  done  for 
I  religion  by  improving  man.     And  many  were  the  notable  contests 

;  on  the  track,  where  dollars  by  the  hnndredeof  thousands  changed 

j  hands,  which   antedated  the  war.     But  the  less  amicable  intor- 

;  changes  of  civil  strife  drove  horse-racing  from   the  minds  ot 

everyone  and  tnuiaplantcd  all  but  the  choicest  horses,  and,  in- 
deed, many  of  these,  from  training-stables  to  cavalry  barnusin. 

In    the  palmy  days  Northern  racers  fully  held  their  own. 
Black  Maria,  than  whom  no  stancher  ever  stood  00  four  DM- 
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a  a  Jersey  mare  ;  so  was  Fashion,  by  long  odds  the  besi. 
racor  of  her  dny ;  Eclipse  was  raised  on  Long  Island.  Wliut  finei' 
trio  can  lie  named?  But  the  gjiort  was  more  general  in  the  .South; 
and  op  to  the  ontbreiil^  of  the  war  Virgiuia,  fullowed  by  Ken- 
tucky,  gained  more  extensive,  if  not  better,  reaiilts  in  runners,  as 
llieir  race  meetings  were  more  frequent  and  rivalry  was  stronger. 
A  warm  climate  is  generally  most  favorable  to  the  thoroughbred. 
The  blue-grass  region  id  bis  paradise.  Here,  on  tliu  luwer  Sihi- ' 
rian  limostoTie,  all  niummuls  thrive.  Men  uud  womun  are  of 
noticeable  size  and  beauty.  Cattle  ure  huge.  A  paddock  full  of 
yearling  colts  or  fillies  gives  you  the  impression  of  a  lot  of  two- 
year-olds.  The  weight  and  height  of  the  blue-grass  thorough- 
bred average  considerably  more  than  elsewhere — unless  in  Cali 
fornia. 

I   The  relative  speed  and  stoutness  of  the  thoroughbi-cd  and  the 
riental  horse  liave  boon  settled  long  ago.     Two   hundred  years 
Dce,  the  fittest  runners  in  the  world  were  no  doubt  the  Arabians. 
bese  are  presumably  to-day  much  what  they  then  were,  while 
leir  English  progeny  hiw  vastly  improved.     This  is  due  lo  more 
ilolligent  breeding  and  to  tests  on  the  race-course  affording 
itter  selection  of  the  fittest  animals  to  breed  from.     Even  with 
_.i  allowance  of  as  high  as  furty-uight  pounds,   the  Arab   has 
never  been  able  to  win  an  English  race,  while  in  Egypt,  in   tiin 
fifties.  Fair  Nell,  who,  though  very  well  bred,  was   not  proven 
thoroughbred,  defeated  all  the  beat   Barbs  of   AH  Pacha  with 
,  at  all  distances,  on  their  own  ground  and  on  their  own 
^rms.      It  is  clear  beyond  a  pcru<ivenlure  that   the  thorough- 
pOBsesscs    speed    and   endurance  (or,   more   properly,    en- 
trance at   epfetl,    for    such   is   bis    peculiar    inheritance)   bo- 
^nd  any   other   liorse,  as   he   has   greater   beauty.      His  feats 
I  gameness  and  puce  are   unmatched.      To  rehearse   some  of 
>  old  perforniances  is  worth  while.     Bay  Bolton,  at  York,  in 
plQ,  ran  foar  miles  in  7  minutes  43  seconds  ;  Eclipse,  at  Win- 
Kster,  in  1769,  in  8  minutes ;  Lady  EUznbelh,  at  Doncaster,  in 
|83,  in  7  minutes  41  seconds;  Stock  well,  at  Newmarket,  in  1851, 
|7  minutes  39  seconds  ;  Lexington,  at  New  Orleans,  in  1855,  in 
Eminntes  19}  seconds :  Ten  Uroeck,  at  Louisville,  in  1876,  in 
t  minutes  16  seconds ;  while  Black  Maria,  on  Lung  Island,  in 
183a,  ran  her  fifth  four-mile  heat  in  8  minutes  47  seconds, — the 
nholo  twenty  miles  in  41   minutes   40  seconds !     Not  only  do 
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statistics  show  that  the  thoroughbred  is  saperior  to  his  anoestar, 
but  that  he  is  gradually  improYing  on  himself;  and  this  present 
process  of  improvemeut^  due  exclusively  to  the  rivalry  of  the  torf, 
explains  how  he  has  gained  on  his  Arabian  coosinB,  who  have  sab* 
stantially  stood  still  for  centuries. 

Another  comparison  may  be  instituted  between  the  marvellous 
performances  which  are  related  of  ponies  on  the  plains  and  the 
well-known  records  of  thoroughbreds.  That  the  latter  are  in- 
variably proven,  and  the  former  rarely  so,  does  not  militate 
against  the  really  remarkable  feats  of  the  bronco.  Bat  the  alle- 
gation often  made  that  the  mustang  can  go  farther  than  the  civ- 
ilized horse,  let  alone  the  thoroughbred,  is  very  wide  of  thetrath. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  wild  horse  ever  equalled  the  record  of 
the  little  pony  which  beat  the  mail  from  London  to  Exeter,  one 
hundred  and  seventy- two  miles,  in  twenty-three  and  a  half  hoars, 
or  of  the  galloway  who  ran  three  hundred  miles  at  Newmarket 
in  1754  in  sixty-four  hours  and  twenty  minutes;  while  it  can 
safely  be  claimed  that  no  wild  horse  ever  went  one  hundred  miles 
in  nine  or  ten  hours.  And  one  thing  is  especially  to  be  noted  : 
we  not  only  have  no  '^  record "  of  time  and  distance,  bat  we 
never  learn  whether  the  great  feat  quoted  killed  the  bronco ; 
whereas  the  feat  of  the  thoroughbred,  to  be  of  value,  must  be 
accomplished  without  material  injury.  Any  game  thoroughbred 
ridden  until  he  stops  will  fall  dead.  Not  so  the  bronco.  But 
the  latter  may  be  ruined,  and  one  hears  of  the  performance,  not 
its  results.  It  is  very  rare  that  the  great  performances  of 
thoroughbreds  permanently  injure  them. 

The  comparative  stoutness  and  speed  of  English  and  Ameri* 
can  thoroughbreds  is  not  a  fruitful  topic.  The  matter  is  so 
evenly  balanced  that  the  different  methods  of  running,  weighting, 
and  timing  horses  produce  statistics  out  of  which  one  can  prove 
arithmetically  anything,  actually  nothing.  In  order  to  pro- 
nounce definite  judgment  between  breeds  or  races  of  horses,  theia 
must  bo  a  perceptible  difference.  Between  the  thoroughbred  of 
England  and  America  tlie  advantage  is  imperceptible.  English 
turf  records  have  been  authoritative  only  since  the  St.  Legof^ 
Oaks,  and  Derby  were  established,  a  trifle  over  one  handred 
years  ago.  Those  of  the  American  turf  are  more  recent. 
But  excellent  and  perfectly  reliable  records  were  pabUahed  ia 
The  American  Fanner  from  1818  to  1830,  since  when 
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records  have  been  kept.     But  from  tlio  records  iiu  Buperiority  can 
be  flhowii, 

Thougli  the  oddeof  perceutage,  etimale,  iind  accident  are  all 
pkiiiBt  success  in  Bending  American  horses  over  to  compete  on 
I  English  turf,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  per- 
manccs  and  trophioa.  from  the  days  of  stanch  Prioress  to  Iro- 
tois,  winner  of  the  Derby.  A  time-test  will  not  serve.  In 
merica  we  race  from  start  to  finish.  Many  an  English  cup  lias 
|en  won  where  tlte  stanchest  horses  have  not  extended  them- 
Bves  over  a  distance.  But.  judging  from  all  facts,  while  there 
•perhaps  no  vulid  ground  for  asserting  that  the  American  thor- 
Ighbred  is  abetter  stayer  than  the  English,  or  more  speedy,  it 
I  be  maintained  with  certainty  that  he  does  not  fall  behind 
I  iu  any  sense.  On  time-tests  alone  the  American  stands 
Igher.  It  IB  to  be  regretted  that  friendly  rivalry  has  not 
ionght  Englishmen  over  here  with  their  studs  as  it  has  with  their 
kilts,  and  that  it  is  only  Americans  who  have  crossed  the 
1  to  test  their  horses.  This,  however,  is  natural  enough,  for 
B  home  of  the  turf  ia  the  mother-conn  try. 
It  is  probable  that  the  average  of  English  breeding  is  more 
peful ;  until  lately  it  certainly  hns  been,  and  it  has  extended 
a  longer  period  than  our  own.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Iglish  trainers  are  moi-e  expert,  certainly  on  their  own  soil,  than 
pn,  at  least  so  far  as  preparing  for  more  speed  and  game  is  con- 
cerned. But  a  thoroughbred  from  a  racing-stable  rarely  has  man- 
ners. It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  higher  class  of  English 
jockeys  are  tiie  more  expert.     America  has  produced  no  Areher. 

I  is  not  intended  to  refer  to  the  average  of  English  jockeys. 
my  of  these  men  who  can  find  no  occupation  at  home  drift  over 
re,  and  are  in  the  same  category  with  the  majority  of  the  Eng- 
i  grooms  in  American  cities.  But  the  jockeys  who  rise  high  in 
»T  profession  in  the  larger  field  afforded  by  the  English  turf 
1  artists,  probably  superior  to  any  we  hare  produced. 
As  fox-hunting  is  in  America  only  an  exotic,  bo  we  have  no 
equivalent  of  the  English  hunter,  a  creature  bi'ed  for  his  par- 
I         tioular  work,  and  no  doubt  at  his  best  the  most  perfect  of  horses 
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thoroughbreds  are  flyers  rather  than  high  jampen.     Many  of 
our   horses    have   proven  to  be  flyers,   jampers,  and    stayen 
under  very   severe   tests.     In  leaping-contests  we    hare    done 
wonders.     There  has  been   no   parallel  to  the  high  jnmpiBg 
at  horse  shows  here  and  in  Canada  during  the  past  few  years* 
A    number  of    horses  have    cleared    six  feet    mx    of    tim- 
ber,    while    the    abnormal    height    of   seven   feet    has    been 
cleared    by   one^    if   not   more.     Those    are   not   gness-woriL 
measurements,     but      accurately     levelled,    and     the     jnmps 
have    usually    been    made    by    artiflcial    light    and    in    cold 
blood.     There   are    some   traditional  jumps  in  England,   but 
no  records  equalling  this.     Still,  mere  high  jumping    by   no 
means  makes  a  hunter.     These  same  horses  were  no  better  than 
u,l  many  others  after  hounds.     It  will  take  years  of  cross-conntry 

|M :  riding  in  America  to  make  either  horse  or  man  equal  to  the  best 

English  model.     Our  climate  is  neither  suitable  to  the  sport — 

liunting  over  snow  scarcely  sounds  attractive — nor  is  the  country 

*  such  as  to  make  it  what  it  is  in  its  true  home  in  the  midland 

counties.  Too  few  men  call  for  hunters  here  for  ns  to  expect  to 
find  the  bone,  courage,  manners,  cleverness,  or  strength  of  the 
English  hunter,  which  is,  without  question,  the  animal  best 
adapted  to  any  and  every  use — except  mere  draught — ^to  which  a 
horse  can  bo  put.  There  is  no  work  off  the  track  for  which  he  is 
not  fit  and  which  lie  is  not  able  to  do  better  than  any  other  horse. 
But  we  have  none  the  less  created  in  many  sections  of  America 
a  basis  of  very  good  sport.  The  obstacles  are,  as  a  rule,  stone 
walls  in  Massachusetts  ;  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land, timber  ;  in  Canada,  both.  Hedges  and  water  are  rare. 
The  stone  walls  are  not  high  ;  tlie  timber  very  stiff,  but  cleaner 
jumping.  Probably  no  county  in  England  affords  snch  high 
timber-jumping  as  some  localities  regularly  hunted  here.  Where 
the  pace  is  not  severe,  the  coarse  horses  do  as  good  jumping  as  the 
thoroughbreds ;  trotting-stock  produces  fine  jumpers ;  bat  in 
hunts  where  the  pace  is  forced  blood  must  be  had.  Hunting 
men  here  now  ride  American  horses  almost  exclusively.  £ven 
I  the  high-priced  English  and  Irish  horses,  many  of  which  have 

|.  been  imported,  have  done  less  well  over  our  timber,  and  many 

have  failed  utterly.  It  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
they  showed  endurance,  but  less  jumping  power  than  the  Amari* 
can-bred  horses,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  cost  bat  a  third  of  thi 
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loney.     Perhapa  more  good  hunters  come  from  the  vicinity  of 

)0,  N.  Y.,  where  is  one  of  the  oldeBt  hunts  in  America,  and 

pom  Canaclii,  than  from  any  other  places  at  the  present  moment. 

fcrt  of  the  thorough  blood  ia  this  particular  hunting-stock  came 

ttm  the  South  during  or  after  the  war.     But  (and  this  is  a  big 

bord)  there  ia  in  mnst  places  a  plentiful  lack  of  foxes.     Our  per- 

jBverance    in    hunting    drags  is  certainly    commendable.      In 

Baneseo,  Reynard  has  been  longer  cultivated  and  is  more  at  home, 

Ind  tho  drag  is  It-ss  cseential.     /Vcc-hunling  there  ia  common; 

Mwhere  exceptional. 

While  saying  everything  iu  favor  of  English  racing  methods, 

i  excepting  always  English  hunting  (for  in  this  finest  of  all 

wrtfi  our  Urittsh  cousiu  is  alone  and  incomparable),  there  is  no 

h>nbt  whatever  that  America  furnishes  the  best  saddle-horses. 

Rie  type  of  hunter  is  so  indelibly  stiinipetl  on  the  Englishman's 

l^nl  that  bis  road-horso  partakes  too  much  of  a  similar  character. 

i  our  Northern  cities  unreasoning  imitation  of  the  English  type 

riiiga  about  the  same  result;  in  Canada  a  more  natural  process 

H  imitation  does  the  like  ;  and  riders,  in  their  demand  for  a  horse 

Bat  can  "  gallop  and  jump,"  forget  that  south  of  Mason  and 

u's  1ine^-if  there  still  he  such  an  nntiquatMl  landmark — 

are  everywhere  better  saddle-Wasts  than  any  part  of  Eng- 

can  boast  of  to-day.     Since  tht'  maniye  hae  been  discarded 

rom  the  old  country,  with  lace  rufflos  and  buckled  shoes,  the  pen- 

[sJum  has  swung  too  far  away  from   the  niceties  ot  the  saddle. 

Ipd  much  that  is  admirable  has  been  lost.    The  Briton  recognizes 

hit  two  gaits  on  the  road — the  trot  and  cantor.     The  latter  is 

liformly  taboo  among  men,  and  h&  is  thus  reduced  to  a  simple 

Our  fashionables  follow  suit.    Now,  there  ia  no  more  exhil- 

(•ting,    nobler  gait   than  a  square,  open,  sliarp,  elastic  trot ; 

indeed,  is  there  a  better  every-day  wine  than   sherry.     But 

^  do  nothing  but  trot  on  the  road  ia  on  a  par  with  a  man's  drink- 

l  nothing  but  sherry  and  discarding  every  other  wine  because 

■erry  is  good  enough. 

In  the  South  it  is  usual  to  train  liorscs  to  special  gaits.  Any 
rse  can  possess  several  distinct  aud  well-settled  gaits  if  it  man 
fll  study  to  keep  him  puro  in  their  performance.  He  may 
I  walk,"  Southern  style,  or  rack,  five  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  single- 
K>t  op  to  twelve,  trot  from  eis  to  fifteen,  and  "  canter  all  day  in 
Ashado  of  an  apple-tree,"  or  at  a  twelve-mile  gait,  at  will. 
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man  gallops  on  the  road,  Theclimste  of  the  Sooth  oatanlljlaid 
ridera  to  prefer  the  easier  gaita.  Bnt  these  are  entirely  ooniuten 
with  an  admirable  trot  if  the  rider  desires  it.  And  it  is  aula 
niable  that  the  Southern  thoroughbred  aaddle-hoTse  ia  by  lonj 
odds  a  finer  mount  than  anything  which  mere  imitation  o 
English  style  can  produce  in  our  Northern  cities.  This  is  n 
place  to  discuss  riders.  But  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  we  han 
at  home  i\ie,perfect  saddle-beast,  aud  tliat  our  Anglomaniacs  will 
not  use  him.  When  one  is  brought  east  (and  many  are),  he  is  al 
once  despoiled  of  his  fine  gaits  and  delicate  training,  tanght  ts 
lug  on  the  bit,  and  allowed  only  to  trot,  or  on  rare  occaaions  tc 
break  into  a  gallop.  Let  us  hope  that  time  will  care  this.  To  tin 
English  we  of  the  North  are  indebted  for  very  mnch  in  atbletica ; 
'  especially  for  the  new  and  capital  habit  of  saddle-work.  Let  ni 
look  about  us  for  the  best  means  of  keeping  it  np,  and  not  despisi 
what  we  have  at  home.  Our  own  stock  furnishes  oar  best  bant- 
ers. Let  us  stick  to  our  own  saddle-beasts  as  well,  and  learn  tron 
the  Southerner  what  is  best  in  his  equitation,  as  shown  as  in  tb« 
saddle-horses  he  can  send  us. 

This  supenonty  was  well  shown  during  the  war  in  the  caralr] 
service  of  North  and  South.  For  fully  two  years  our  avalrj 
could  not  compare  with  that  of  the  South.  Not  only  wereoarmen 
poor  ridora,  but  the  horses  were  not  broken  to  saddle,  and  between 
them,  a.s  a  rule,  we  made  a  sorry  mess  of  it.  But  by-and-by  m 
learned  ;  good  leaders  came  to  the  fore  ;  our  supply  of  animali 
lasted  longer,  and  our  cavalry  became  more  than  a  match  for  th< 
enemy.  Old  troopers  will  remember  with  pleasure  tlie  splendic 
mounts  of  "  raider  "  stock  which  were  occasionally  picked  np  ii 
Virginia,  aud  how  superior  they  were  to  the  horse  supposed  to  bi 
quite  fit  for  mounted  service  because  he  had  "  U.  S."  branded  oi 
his  shoulder. 

Thf  Southern  saddle-horse  is  of  a  distinct  breed,  baviDg  i 
marked  strain  of  thorough  blood.  He  may  have  originated  ii 
the  Narragunsett  pacer.  Some  of  these  horses  are  known  U 
have  drifted  to  Tennessee.  In  Kentucky  they  speak  of  thi 
thoroughbred  racer,  the  thoroughbred  trotter,  and  the  thoroagh- 
bred  saddle-horse.  The  first  alone  is  of  strictly  thorough  blood. 
The  shape,  gaits,  and  action  of  each  are  absolutely  distinot.  Tin 
racer  and  trotter  we  are  familiar  with.  The  saddle-horse  hw  1 
much  shorter,  crisper,  quicker  gait.     He  does  not  extend  U*< 
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He  is  bred  for  the  rider's  comfort ;  iimi  while  he  will  gallop 

nth  a  fine,  open  stride,  and  jiiinp  well,  his  peculiar  value  lies  iii 

lierituKe  of  what  we  iu  the  North  ciUl  artificial  gaita,  but  what 

b  tliu  Southerner,  who  ridtis  fifly  miles  tn  our  one,  are  the  uatuml 

l^its.     These  rackera,  or  runuiug  walkers,  cuu  cover  from  sis  to 

Hght  miles  an  hour  with  euch  absolute  freedom  from  uiotiou  to 

the  riders  that  the  feat  ia  often  performed  of  carrying  a  ghisa 

tUuh-full  with  water  a  mile  or  more  in  the  saddle  without  epiliing 

ft  drop.     Ill  the  heut  of  summer  this  ease  is  essential  where  the 

"  tddle  takes  the  phice  of  wlicols,  and  the  gait  is  an  cxriuisite  one  at 

n  times.     The  horse  does  not  tire  on  these  gaits,  though  tiiere  is  a 

taoral  impression  in  States  where  these  animals  are  not  inbred 

tet  rackers  or  "walkers"  cannot  go  a  distance.     In  the  South 

ny  go  every  day  and  all  duy.     This  sufRces. 

Tiiere  is  no  speeiid  typo  of  carriage-liors*  in  America,  but  high 
Hces  arc  paid  in  the  cities  for  handsome  toums,  and  not  even  in 
B  Bois  de  Boulogne  can  one  count  more  superb  matched  pairs 
Ian  are  seen  turning  into  Central  Park  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  the 
So  fur  we  have  avoided  tli«  ponderous  family  coach  in 
pich  the  dowager  duchess  takes  her  airing  along  the  Serpentine ; 
r  are  the  equally  ponderous  horses  known ;  nor,  indeed,  the 
uborate  and  heavy  harnesses  which  cover  many  a  straight  slioul- 
r  and  weak  (luarter.  But  for  up-lieaded,  high-stepping,  speedy 
latched  pairs  from  fifteen  and  ahulf  to  seventeen  hands  in  height, 
llieU  show  quality  in  every  poiut,  our  metropolitan  ciiies  have 
iuperiors.  We  have  found  it  of  advantage  to  import  English 
ichmen  to  tench  na" style, "as  the  best  of  them  have  really 
;  but  the  material  was  here  ready  to  hand,  and  the  means 
B  paured  out  with  lavish  hand. 
Perhaps  the  old  time  coaching  was  aa  good  a  test  of  driving- 
s  can  be  found.  The  annals  of  English  coaching  are  well 
known.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Herbert, above  quoted, — and  he  is 
a  good  witness,  being  an  Engliahmau  and  one  of  the  very  best 
Mrsemeu  of  his  day,— is  to  the  eitect  that,  taking  roads  into  con- 
aeration,  the  style  of  work  which  used  to  be  done  on  the  post- 
kohca  in  New  England  and  Nsw  York,  principally  by  Vermont 
ses,  has  never  been  approached  elsewhere.  This  opinion  waa 
ren  from  an  almost  unequalled  experienoe,  during  the  prime 
^rs  of  coaching,  between  1835  and  1831.  on  >U^  Jljang-rooda 
And  ho,  mareoi  -^mmmim^^n 
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mont  mares  are  incompamblj  the  likeliest  from  which,  by  s  TeK 
ohoeen  thoroughbred  sire,  to  niBe  the  most  magnificeiit  carria^ 
horaee  in  the  world. 

We  have  in  America  no  eqniT&Ieat  of  the  big  brew«r'i  dnj- 
horse  of  England,  nor,  indeed,  nse  for  him.  The  ezceptjonal 
specimen  of  this  overgrown  animal  is  kept  for  parpoHM  of  show 
rather  than  utility.  The  average  one  is  slow  and  unable  to  do 
anything  like  the  proportionate  work  of  a  lighter  horse.  Of  late 
years  sufficiently  large  animals  have  been  bred  for  heary  city 
teaming  from  stock  imported  into  the  Middle  and  Western 
States.  They  lack  somewhat  the  flesh  of  the  English  horse,  bat 
are  able,  speedier,  and  more  enduring.  For  lighter  and  qnicka 
draught  work,  such  as  is  especially  c^led  for  by  our  express  com- 
pnnios,  probably  there  exists  no  better  animal  than  the  Eastern 
horse  or  than  many  of  the  horses  now  bred  for  such  parposes  in 
the  West,  not  infrequently  a  cross  of  the  imported  Percheron 
with  native  stock.  For  a  certain  class  of  heavy  work  there  is  no 
sjch  horso  in  the  world  as  the  Percheron.  The  onmibnses  of 
Paris  and  the  diligences  all  over  France  are  drawn  by  these  power* 
fnl  animals,  and  at  a  good,  if  not  rapid,  gait.  Within  their  limits 
tlicy  are  not  equalled.  Wo  liave  nothing  nearer  the  Percheron 
than  the  Eastern  express  toamster. 

Perhaps  tlio  most  useful  of  creatures  in  a  country  of  smaller 
means  than  ours  is  the  pony.  Until  very  lately  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  domesticate  lum  here.  Shelties  are  now  being 
raised  in  Iowa,  but  principally  for  children's  use.  For  the  mul- 
tifarious smaller  duties  of  town  and  country  alike,  where  light 
loads  only  are  to  be  hauled,  it  is  odd  that  their  utility  has  not 
yet  been  recognized.  Pound  for  pound  the  pony  can  vie  in  endur- 
ance with  the  osB,  and   has  speed  besides. 

The  ass  has  never  been  domesticated  in  America.  Except  for 
breeding  mules,  or  as  an  occasional  pet,  he  is  unknown.  He 
belongs  to  the  day  of  small  things,  which  we,  still  over^rich  in 
raw  material,  have  not  reached.  And  yet  he  is  an  extraordinary 
little  fellow.  In  Spain  or  Italy,  not  to  instance  Africa  or  the 
East,  the  donkey,  gauging  his  value  by  the  work  he  does  and  the 
food  he  eats,  is  worth  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  average  popolatioD. 
He  can  give  any  horse  odds  of  two  to  one,  and  distuioe  him  in 
every  day's  work. 

His  progeny,  the   male,  is,  however,  one  of  oar  tiuMt  nlaad 
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institutions.  In  the  South  he  is  indispensable.  We  are  wont  to 
prize  the  very  big  mule,  and  many  stand  seventeen  and  eighteen 
hands,  can  pull  extraordinary  weight,  and  thrive  on  exposure  which 
would  literally  kill  a  horse.  But  abroad,  where  economy  in  feed 
is  more  closely  studied,  the  smaller  mule  is  found  to  do  proper* 
tionately  greater  work,  to  live  longer,  and  to  be  more  generally 
useful.  During  the  Civil  War  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
found  mules,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  preferable  to  horses  for 
economy,  efficiency,  health,  and  durability^  though  it  took  six 
mules  to  do  the  work  of  a  four-horse  team.  The  question  of  rel- 
ative inducement  to  profanity  in  their  management  need  not 
be  broached. 

The  capacity  of  the  country  to  respond  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  horses  was  well  shown  during  the  war.  **  With  refer- 
ence to  animals  alone,  the  Quartermaster's  Department  supplied 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horses  and  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tliousand  mules.  In  the  third  year  the  armies  in  the  field  re- 
quired for  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  trains  one-half  as  many 
animals  as  there  were  soldiers," — (General  Vincent). 

Theodobe  Aybault  Dodge. 
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A  CAMPAIGN  FOR  BAllOT  REFORM. 

BT  THE  HOK.   B.  BUED  GRUBB. 


The  aspect  of  political  a&irs  in  New  Jeraey  in  the  early  an 
mer  of  1889  was  one  calculated  to  dishearten  and  dismay  t 
stoutest  Republican,  or,  indeed^  the  honest  man  of  any  party  w 
hoped  for  good  government  in  the  State.  The  le^^idatare  whi 
had  just  adjourned  had  been  Democratic  in  both  branches,  and : 
course  in  matters  bearing  particularly  npon  the  apprxiachii 
gubernatorial  election  was  certainly  calculated  to  excite  snspicit 
and  distrust.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  procure  a  reform 
the  ballot  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  very  excellent  bill,  drafted  1 
Mr.  Kane^  the  Democratic  member  from  Middlesex  County,  ei 
bodying  the  best  features  of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  b 
been  brought  up  in  the  legislature  and  had  been  defeated,  tl 
Republicans  voting  for  it  and  the  Democrats  voting  against  i 
Tliis  bill  had  received  the  approbation  and  the  support  of  tl 
labor  associations  of  the  State.  Then,  three  very  important  lai 
whicli  were  upon  the  statute  book  and  had  been  for  manv  yeai 
and  which  were  almost  the  only  safeguard  for  an  honest  baU 
which  remained,  were  repealed.     These  were: 

Firsty  The  Personal  Registry  Law. 

Second,  The  so-called  '*  Sunset  Law/'  which  provided  for  tl 
closing  of  the  polls  at  sunset,  and  which  was  specially  directf 
againt  the  action  of  the  repeaters,  whoso  nefarious  work  is  be 
])erformcd  in  the  dim  light  which  prevails  at  the  polls  betwec 
sunset  and  dark  in  November ;  and, 

Third,  The  Jury  Commission  Law,  the  repeal  of  which  too 
the  drawing  of  juries  from  a  non-partisan  commission,  an 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties.  At  tl 
time  of  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  it  was  believed  and  openl 
charged  that  the  object  was  to  make  clear  the  way  for  fraod  i 
the  coming  election. 

This  condition  of  affairs  did  not  escape  my  attention,  althoofl^ 
I  had  never  been  actively  engaged  in  politics  beyond  beiiig 
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honored  with  the  poeitioii  of  elector  on  the  Presidential  ticket. 
I  daw,  with  coRsiderablo  appreheuaioii,  that  my  name  waa  being 
asrioiisiy  epokuit  of  in  conniiction  with  tho  guhernatoi'ial  noiniuu- 

I»D  ;  lit  first  takon  up  by  old  soldiers, — I  hiid  just  fiuidhed  a 
Rn  as  Department  Cum  maud  i^i'  in  tho  Grand  Army  of  the 
ipublic, — and  afterwards  by  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
^publican  party.  I  hud  intended  to  decline  the  nomination 
lore  the  convention  met  and,  but  for  the  following  incident,  I 
mid  have  done  so  :  A  few  days  before  tho  convention  met  tho 
on.  Roduriok  B.  Seymour,  of  Jersey  City,  came  to  my  honae. 
Ho  bad  bcuTi  a  captain  in  a  rcgtmant  I  had  commandud  before 
Petersburg  in  IS'J4.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  brave  eoldier,  and,  while 
I  hiul  not  eeen  him  very  frequently  sinue  the  war,  I  had  followed 
hia  career  with  interest.  I  knuw  that  he  had  been  in  the  legisla- 
ture from  Hudson  OouLty,  and  also  a  jnd^e  iu  Jersey  City.  He 
iplormed  mo  that  it  was  extrenu'ly  probable  I  would  be  nomi- 
tod  in  the  convention,  and  said  that  from  htd  knowledge  of  the 
mt  cunditiou  of  aflaira  in  Hudson  County  it  would  be  tnipoa- 
Ue  for  me,  or  any  other  Kopuhlican,  to  ho  declared  elected. 
,  He  said  to  me:  *'  If  you  come  to  Hudaon  County  with  1,000 
ij'irity,  they  will  have  2.000.  If  you  come  with  3,000,  tliey 
^1  have  3,000  ;  and  if  ynn  come  with  20,000,  they  will  have  21.- 
You  cannot  possibly  bo  chclar^rft  elected,  but  it  is  in  your 
met  to  do  the  honest  people  of  N'mv  Jersey  a  great  service,  if 
J  are  willing  to  sacrifice  yourself  that  far."  I  asked  him  what 
he  meant,  and  he  then  said:  "  ff  you  are  nominated  and  accept, 
place  me  on  the  State  Committee,  which  you  will  then  have  the 
ight  to  do.  [  am  sure  that  I  can  bring  about  a  fusion  between 
9  Jeffersonian  Dtimocmts  of  Iluilson  County  and  the  Rcpiibli- 
You  must  then  make  tho  strongest  campaign  you  can  ami 
uloavor  to  carry  tho  Senate  at  least,  by  one  or  two  majority. 
The  harder  you  make  the  campaign,  tho  worse  the  fraud  iu 
Hudson  County  will  he  a^^ainst  you.  We  will  get  the  matter  be- 
fore the  .Senate,  and  the  benellt  which  I  expect  will  accrne  from 
tho  fusion  with  the  Jefforaonian  Democrats  will  be  that  we  will 
get  hold  of  the  ballot  boxes  after  election,  and  the  ruffians  will 
not  be  able  to  steal  them  away  entirely.  If  we  can  got  legal  pos- 
a  condition  of  affairs  will   be  shown  the 
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.  I  took  the  matter  into  csref  ul  consideration,  and  finally  I  gave 
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0  campaign  of 
1889.  The  retnriiB  of  the  election  declared  the  Democratic 
caadidnte  for  Governor  elected  by  u  majority  of  over  13,000, 
practically  all  of  which  was  from  Hudson  County.  Inimediately 
upon  the  annomicemont  of  the  returus  from  Hudson  County, 
which  were  not  given  in  full  for  some  days  after  the  election, 
wrote  to  the  Ohainnan  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
Ulttee,  Btating  that  I  felt  euro  thut  the  result  was  untrue  and  of- 
1  to  do  whatever  might  he  requisite  in  the  premiaea.  Ho  re- 
[ilied  that  nothing  could  be  done.  A  few  days  after  the  election 
a  series  of  very  able  articles  appoareJ  in  the  New  York  Timet, 
calling  public  attention  to  the  gross  and  outnigeoua  frauds  which 
hnd  been  perpetrated  at  the  ballot-boxes  iu  Hudson  County.  Then 
ono  Itepublicau  candidate  for  freeholder  in  that  county,— who  waa 
apparently  beaten  by  a  small  majority, — contested  the  seat  of  bis 
opponent  and  succeeded  in  having  one  of  the  ballot-boxes 
opened,  in  which  were  found  105  of  the  small  tissue  hullots  which 
were  then  and  there  called  "joker  "  ballots  for  the  first  time, 
ballots  were  declared  illegal  by  the  Democratic 
idge,  Knapp,  and  the  seat  was  given  to  the  Republican  upon 
t  majority  of  the  regular  legal  ballots  found  in  the  boxes. 
The  gubernatorial  itiauguratioa  occurred  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
nttry,  1890.  The  result  of  the  election  had  nhown  a  gain  of  two 
Itepublicau  Senators,  which  made  the  Senate  Ke publican  by  ono 
majority.  A  resolution  was  presented,  and  passed,  in  the  Senate, 
directing  an  investigation  into  the  election  for  Senator  in  Hudson 
County  of  Mr.  McDonald,  Demociat,  whose  majority  over  Mr. 
Stuhr,  Fusion,  and  the  incumbent  at  ths  time,  was  declared  to  be 
Bomcthing  over  8,000.  Mr.  Stuhr  did  not  contest  the  election  in 
the  courts,  but  made  a  protest  in  the  Senate  against  the  seating  of 
Mr.  McDonald.  An  order  was  obtained  from  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  directed  to  the  ofl^cera  having-  charge  of  the  balloL-boxos  in 
Hudson  County,  ordering  them  to  produce  the  ballot-hoscs  before 

rite  in  Trenton.  These  boxes  hH<l  been  carefully  watched 
a  election  night — those  of  Jersey  City  at  the  City  Hall, 
le  iu  the  other  districts  of  irudson  County  at  the  Town 
the  various  townships.  At  this  point,  every  obstacle  was 
*"  *'•«  way  by  the  Jersey  City  ring,  and  it  was  not  until 
tiie  ballots  could  be  legally  burned,  that  by  the 
ot  the  Sergeants-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  under 
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the  sapemsion  of  Capt  John  Graham,  the  haUot-bozes  were  laf elj 
placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  State  Capitol  and  caref  ally  guarded. 

A  committee  of  three  Senators,  of  whom  two  were  Bepabli- 
cans  and  one  a  Democrat,  was  appointed,  all  the  Democratic 
Senators  voting  against  the  resolution.  The  Senate  Committee 
retained  the  lion.  Gilbert  Collins  and  the  Hon.  William  H.  Cor- 
bin  as  counsel,  and,  being  impressed  with  the  duty  which  I  owed 
to  the  law  and  order-loving  people  of  the  State,  I  reqaested  the 
Hon.  George  M.  Robeson  to  give  his  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
placed  Capt.  John  Graham,  who  had  been  employed  in  collecting 
and  guarding  the  ballot-boxes,  at  their  disposal.  • 

Provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  having  been 
refused  by  the  Democratic  House  of  Assembly,  the  committee 
applied  to  me  for  assistance,  which  I  very  gladly  afforded  thenu 
The  committee  sat  for  nearly  three  months  and  inspected  the 
contents  of  all  the  ballot-boxes  in  Hudson  County.  They  ex- 
amined eight  hundred  and  twenty  witnesses,  and  there  were  one 
thousand  more  waiting  to  be  examined  when  the  committee 
adjourned.  They  found  no  fraud,  nor  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  in 
any  of  the  precincts  showing  majorities  for  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  there  were  twenty-two  of  these  showing  a  total  honest  major- 
ity of  1,422,  but  in  the  districts  showing  Democratic  majorities 
they  discovered,  by  the  admission  of  the  frightened  criminal 
officers  of  election,  by  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  willing  and 
unwilling  witnodses,  and  by  the  incontro?ertible  evidence  of  the 
thousands  of  fraudulent  ballots  still  in  the  boxes,  each  one  a  stab 
at  the  heart  of  popular  sovereignty,  each  one  bearing  the  evidence 
of  its  criminal  purpose  and  of  its  criminal  performance,  the  moat 
ghastly  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  that  has  ever 
been  dragged  to  the  light  of  day  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

The  ballot-box  used  in  New  Jersey  in  1889  was  provided  with 
a  piece  of  mechanism  under  the  slot  in  the  lid,  and  when  the  voter 
handed  his  ballot  to  the  judge  of  election  it  was  the  duty  of  that 
officer  to  push  it  through  the  slot,  and  thereupon  the  mechanism 
stamped  it  with  the  name  of  the  district,  milled  it  in  dark  blue 
ink  across  the  back,  and  punctured  it  directly  in  the  centre  of  a 
round  mark  made  in  the  milling.  This  was  fntended  to  be  a 
safeguard  against  fraud,  and,  with  even  one  honest  officer  on  the 
election  board,  it  probably  would  have  been.  We  shall  aee  how 
the  Democratic  officers  of  election  in  Hudson  County  need  VL 
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The  Senate  Coramittea  found  that  in  at  least  ten  precincts 
tliero  hud  been  a  wilful  False  count  of  Ihebullotsin  the  box.  They 
found  that  iu  28  precincts  in  Jersey  City  and  Uoboken  nearly 
2,u00  Democratic  hHllots  were  counted  and  placed  upon  the  strings 
U3  guuiiiue  ballots,  which  had  betin  stamped,  milled  and  punctured 
by  mechanism  other  than  that  ot  tlie  boi  iu  which  the  Com- 
mittee found  them.  These  were  some  of  the  infamons  "joker" 
ballota,  on  light,  thin  paper,  very  small,  their  entire  length  being 
uuiy  as  great  as  the  width  of  the  other  DcnnocraLic  tickets  used  in 
^he  election.  Those  tickets  were  printed,  stamped,  distributed 
and  used  for  fraud.  They  were  intended  to  give  an  easy  method 
of  depositing  two  or  more  votes  without  detection,  and  to  give  the 
election  officers  stamped  ballots  which  they  could  put  on  the 
stringBwilhoutrunning  them  through  the  boxes.  Many  thousands 
of  these  tickets  were  diatiibuted. 

So  secure  did  Lhese  scoundrels  fuel  in  the  commission  of  their 
le  that  they  were  not  always  cttreful  in  its  eoncealmeut,  for 
district  of  Hoboken  the  genuine  ticket  had  the  name  cor- 
reoCly  spelled,  while  upon  the  fraudulent  tickets  the  name  was 
sfielled  "  Iloboeken."  Iu  many  ballot  boxes  certainly  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  ballots  were  fonud  which  had  not  been 
stamped, milled  or  punctured,  while  other  bidlota  iu  the  same  box 
bore  all  these  marks  cleiirly  and  plainly.  Many  more  which  were 
punctured  bore  no  other  evidence  of  having  been  put  through  the 
.haniem  of  the  box.  showing  that  they  had  been  pushed  through 
slot  in  buuches  and  not  singly. 

The  repeal  of  the  personal  registry  law  relegated  this  election 
losoty  to  the  provision  of  a  former  and  most  pernicious  law 
which  allowed  names  to  be  entered  on  the  registry  lists  by  the 
affidavits  of  irresponsible  persons.  This,  by  the  colluaiou  of 
the  election  ofitcerit,  produced  one  of  the  woi'st  phases  of  the 
fraud.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  about  12,000  fictitious  names 
wore  registered.  A  canvass  of  (iudsoa  County  which  I  had  made 
the  election,  and  before  the  Senate  Committee  met,  indi- 
even  worse  than  that.  There  was  direct  evidence  before 
ommittee  that  repeating  was  very  extensively  done.  Names 
used  of  men  who  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  their 
ies  came  and  testified  to  this.  Twenty-seven  men  were 
itored  from  a  house  that  was  ascertained  to  have  been  torn 
two  years  previously.  Seven  m  en  were  registwed  a 
CLV.— so.  433.  44 
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presented  the  matter  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Hudson  County 

id  asked  for  uii  iudietment  of  tlie  eletitioji  offiwra.     On  account 

the  power  of  (he  ring  it  wiis  found  impossible  to  obtain  an 

ictment  for  actual  fraud  at  the  ballot-hoxea,  but  the  pressure 

public  opinion  which  was  then  aroused,  was  too  strong  to  be 

[together  ignurcd,  and  the  Qiand  Jury  indicted  gixty-seven  (67) 

election  ofHcers  in  Uudson  Oounty  for  conspiracy  to  defuat  the 

election  laws,  it  being  supposed  that  conspiracy  would  be  the 

most  difficult  charge  upon  which  to  obtain  a  conviction. 

Of  the  eighty-one  judges  o[  the  courts  in  New  Jersey  only  five 
Bepublioans,  and  none  of  those  has  jurisdiction  in  the  Stttte 
lourts  in  Uudsnu  County,  but  the  interests  of  law  aud  order  and 
of  good  and  honest  government  have  been  nobly  upheld  by  the 
Democratic  Judges  Knapp  and  Lippincott,  before  whom  the  cases 
were  tried,  and  the  Democratic  Proaocutor.  Mr.  Winfield,  who  has 
been  faithful  and  untiring  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  Court  decided  to  try  the  election  officers  of  each  precinet 
an  unit,  and  took  the  drawing  of  the  jury  out  of  the  hands  of 
[tiie  SherilT,  who  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  County 
mmittee,  and  ordered  struck  juries  ;  that  is,  forty-eight  men 
ire  selected  by  the  Court,  of  whom  the  Prosecuting  Attorney 
id  the  counsel  for  the  accused  had  each  the  right  to  strike  off 
'elve  names,  leaving  a  list  of  twenty-four,  from  which  the  jurors 
ire  drawn  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  election  officei-s  were 
defended  by  very  able  counsel,  retained  and  paid  by  the  Demo- 
cratic ring,  and  through  all  of  this  contest  between  law  and  order 
and  lawlessness  and  disorder  these  now  convicted  criminals  have 
lacked  neither  counael.  assistance  nor  money,  and  every  device 
known  to  their  adroit  and  unscriipiiloug  aiders  and  abettors  has 
been  exhausted  to  save  them  from  their  punishment. 

The  first  trial  took  place  on  Juno  23,  1890.  and  lasted  until 

Monday,  June  30,  and  the  first  four  election  officers  were  found 

guilty  after  the  jury  had  been  out  but  forty  minutes.     An  appeal 

_wa«  taken  on  these  cases  on  the  technical  ground  that  each  pris- 

ler  was  entitled  to  twelve  cliallonges  under  the  law.     This,  of 

mrse,  wonld  have  more  than  exhausted  the  panel  of  the  "  struck 

iry."     Pending  the  appeal  the  accused  were  placed  under  t3.5U0 

til,   which   was  imnu'diately  furninhed,    making    the  total  bail 

of  Ihcae  criminaU  amonnt  to  more  than  $100,000,  which 

«MdlT  farabhcd  by  th«  '  k^em.  The  appeal 
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was  defeated  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  then  carried  to  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  and  after  a  delay  of  two  years, — which 
delay,  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  limitation,  protected  from  indict- 
ment those  who  were  probably  the  principal  criminals, — in  the 
month  of  June,  1892,  was  decided  against  the  appellant.  At  last 
outraged  justice  had  its  due,  and  these  pitiful  tools,  broken  in  the 
using,  were  sent  to  prison  for  various  terms  of  from  nine  to 
eighteen  months  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  $500  each. 

Sixty-seven  officers  who  certified  to  the  Democratic  majority 
in  Hudson  County  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
election  laws.  Of  these,  twenty-one  are  now  in  the  State  prison  ; 
one  is  out  on  bail,  pending  an  appeal ;  twelve  are  in  the  peni- 
tentiary ;  one  is  in  the  City  Hospital  dangerously  ill  and  not  yet 
tried  ;  three  were  acquitted ;  two  are  dead.  The  case  against 
three  was  '^  nolle  pressed.^'  One  forfeited  his  bail  and  paid 
$2,000  and  has  not  been  tried.  One  was  fined  $250.  One  fled 
and  has  not  been  arrested,  and  twenty-one  have  been  convicted 
and  not  yet  sentenced.    Fifteen  pleaded  sruilty. 

The  difficulties  in  obtaining  this  result  cannot  be  overestim- 
ated. These  criminals  were  aided  and  abetted  by  men  who  had 
money  and  power — some  are  known,  others  are  more  than  sus- 
pected. Nothing  that  devilish  ingenuity  could  devise  or  fear 
suggest  has  been  left  undone  to  defend  and  save  them. 

It  is  a  terrible  commentary  upon  the  possibility  of  evil  in  our 
State  that  every  known  aider  and  abettor  has  been  appointed  to 
office  under  the  State  Government,  and  that  these  very  criminals 
themselves,  now  clad  in  stripes  behind  prison  bars,  after  their 
crime  had  been  exposed  by  the  Senate  investigation,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Democratic  party  in  Hudson  County  as  officers  of 
the  election  in  the  spring  of  1890,  and  conducted  that  election. 
These  same  criminals,  after  they  were  indicted  and  convict«*d, 
were  borne  upon  the  pay-rolls  of  Jersey  City  and  Hudson 
County,  and  paid  by  the  money  of  the  people  for  services  not 
rendered  by  them,  and  one,  immediately  upon  his  release  from 
his  nine  months'  imprisonment,  under  indictment  and  conviction 
for  conspiracy,  has  been  replaced  in  his  old  position  and  his  name 
is  now  borne  upon  the  pay-rolls  of  the  city  at  $1,200  per  year. 

The  true  result  of  this  election  no  man  has  ever  known.  The 
truth  is  buried  so  deep  in  heinous  fraud  that  human  probe  will 
never  reach  it.     But,  throwing  out  the  returns  from  these  distriotSt 
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Irhose  elootioii  oHlcers  were  sent  to  jail  by  Democratic  courts,  and 
tftking  no  account  of  the  similar  fruiids,  all  in  tha  interost  of  the 
pemocralio  ticktit,  opctily  churgcd  utid  in  sumo  cuses  cleurly 
|tbown,  ia  othurcouiitius  of  the  SUtLe.anilstiindiug  on  the  honest, 
indisputod  le^nl  bullots  whicli  were  cust  atiil  connt^dfor  mc^,  aud 
gainst  which  not  a  breath  of  anspicion  was  raised  in  all  the 
ptnte,  I  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersoy. 

i  did  not  riittke  &  couteat,  for  this  would  have  aroused  partisan 

rfijoliiig  and  mude  still  more  dlQiGult,  if  not  impossible,  the  great 

rosnlt  which   has  been  achieved.     An   houest  election  can  now 

be  hold  in  New  Jersey.    I  have  proved  that  three  years  ago  this 

was  impossible. 

The  honest  people  of  New  Jersey    will   always  revere   the 
Bieniory  of  Judge  Knapp,  who  foil  (lead  in  the  diischarge  of  his 
Hoty,  fighting  against  the  crimes  of  these  very  men,  and  those 
Mhind  them.  Thdy  will  honor  Judge  Lippincott,  the  honest  and 
■ncorritptiblc  Jerseyniiin,  who  despises  that   which  is  evil  and 
bnpports  faithfully  tind  loyally  that  which  is  good — and  they  will 
tot  forget  the  services  of  Charles  Winfield,  the  Prosecuting  At- 
torney, whose  untiring  zeal  and  fiery  eloqnonce  have  been  more 
(btin  n  match  for  the  powursofevil  which  were  arrayed  against 
either  will  they  forget  the  services  of  Capt.  John  Graham 
f  Jersey  City,  an  honest,  faithful,  and  fearless  Republican,  who 
s  followed  these  felons  to  their  den  and  dragged  them  to  the 
Ight  of  day,  and  whom  I  have  seen  bruised,  bloody  and  beaten  in 
"  e  discharge  of  his  duty,  but  who,  when  once  he  seized  bis  man, 
iVTer  relaxed  his  grip  until  he  ha<l  him  safe  in  jail. 

As  for  mysel  f,  the  people  of  New  Jersey  may  remember  that  in 
jifce  last  sentence  of  my  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
mor,  I  said  I  wonld  rather  be  defeated  in  a  fair  and  honest  con- 
tet  than  receive  an  election  tfiiulud  with  any  suspicion  of  fniud 
t  the  ballot-box. 
I  buTe  not  changed  my  opinion. 

Edh'auu  Blud  Gbubr. 
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Bociiil,  whenever  the  ideds  or  principlsa  which  it  seeks  to  dissem- 
inate ure  "  condemned  by  its  jiidi;meiit,"  aa  iujitriotis  to  the  people. 
The  only  possible  restriction  which  mats  upon  this  new-bom 
despotism  is  embodied  in  the  proviso  that  Congress  does  not 
poBflesa  "the  power  to  prevent  the  transportation  in  other  ways, 
as  merchandise,  of  matter  which  it  excludes  from  the  mails."  In 
other  words,  the  Court  holds  that  that  clause  of  the  constitution 
which  expressly  prohibits  Oonjjress,  by  mime,  from  passing  any 
law  abridging  tlie  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  guarantees 
[to  thtt  people  no  right  whatever  to  disseminate  their  ideas  through 
Uio  only  ngeiioy  which  Congress  controls,  provided  that  body 
jdoes  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  transportation,  as  mer- 
diandise,  over  routes  which  it  does  not  control.  The  circnm- 
e  under  which  this  judge-made  proviso — a  proviso  which 
s  prostrated  at  a  blow  the  bulwark  which  the  fathers  fancied 
they  hud  built  up  between  Congressional  tyranny  and  freedom  of 
opinion — came  into  existence,  constitute  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able episodes  in  our  judicial  history. 

With  the  advent  of  the  art  of  printing  the  press  was  every- 
where in  Europe  subjected  to  a  rigorous  censorship,  the  essence 
iof  which  was  tlie  right  of  the  church   or  state  to  say  beforehand 
V^st  no  book  or  paper  should  circulate  when  the  preliminary 
e  was  withheld  by  the  functionary  or  council  possessing  the 
wwer  to  grant  or  withhold  the  imprimatur.     During  the  reign 
''of  Kli?»t>eth  tlic  general  regulation  of  the  rights  of  printing  and 
publishing  was  actively    assumed  in  England  by  the   supreme 
censorial  anthority  of  the  age,  the  Stur  Chamber,  and  when  in 
.  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  iirst  newspaper  mado  its  appearance  the 
inovvl  Hud  obnoxious  form  of   public  discussion  which  it  intro- 
kluced  was  promptly  silenced  by  its  imperious  mandate.     When, 
lipon  tlio  fall  of  the  St»r  Chamber,  the  censorship  passed  for  a 
'lime  from  the  Crown  to  the  Parliament,  the  restraints  previously 
Biposud  upon  freedom  of  disoussion  suffered  no  relaxation. 

After  the  Restoration  the  entire  control  of  printing  and  pub- 

ishing  was  resnmed  by  the  Crown  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 

'jenlB,  under  the  licensing  act  of  1(!<!2.  which  snbstanlially  em- 

>died  the  iniquitous  systeui  the  ^tar  Chamber  had  administered. 

That  act,  originally  limited  to  two  years,   was  renewed,  with  a 

short  iutermiasioa,  down  to  169&,  when  the  whole  censoriul  sys- 

wnahed  forever  in  ~  of  the  Com- 
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mons  in  that  year  to  reSnact  the  statute  by  which  it  was  upheld* 
The  practical  result  of  this  silent  reYoIation  was  to  forcTer  with- 
draw from  the  Grown  and  the  Parliament  that  despotic  censorial 
power  which  they  had  so  long  exercised  over  opinion,  ihroagh 
the  irresponsible  agency  of  political  functionaries.  After 
the  censorship  was  thus  oyerthrown  by  the  bulnre  of  the 
licensing  act  in  1695,  the  only  restraints  which  remained 
upon  the  freedom  of  opinion  were  the  judicial  restraints 
embodied  in  '^  the  law  of  the  land/'  which  were  only  enforceable 
through  the  judgments  of  courts  based  upon  the  TerdicU  of 
juries.  And  yet,  even  after  that  point  had  been  reached,  it  was 
found  that  the  battle  had  been  but  half  won,  for  the  reason  that» 
under  *'  the  law  of  the  land/'  as  construed  by  the  judges,  with 
Mansfield  at  their  head,  it  'was  held  that  the  maiin  question — the 
character  of  the  utterance  itself — was  a  question  for  the  judges 
alone ;  while  only  the  subordinate  and  not  often  disputed  fact  of 
publication  could  be  submitted  by  the  accused  to  a  jary. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  persistently  enforced  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  that  famous  series  of  prosecutions  for  criminal  libel 
which,  begiimiug  with  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  in  1763, 
continued  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  first  ten  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  these,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  criminal  libel,  '^  the  only  material  issue  for  the  jury  to 
try,  was  whether  the  paper  was  libellous  or  not ;  and  this  was  em- 
phatically declared  to  be  entirely  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  TVial 
^y  P^ry  *^^^  ^^'^  ^0^^  security  for  the  freedom  of  the  press;  audit 

j  was  found  to  have  no  place  in  the  law  of  England.''*    Against 

this  monstrous  usurpation  of  judicial  power  it  was  that  Erskine 
thundered  until  his  voice  so  stirred  the  English  people  that,  by 

I  tlie  declaratory  statute  known  as  Mr.  Fox*6  Libel  Act,  introduced 

in  1791,  and  passed  in  179;^,  the  high  court  of  parliament  itself 
adjudged  that  the  constitutional  law  of  England  had  ever  been,  and 
ever  should  be,  as  Erskine  had  so  long  and  so  brilliantly  contended. 
The  heart  of  that  contention  was  that  the  essence  of  that  freedom 
which  Englishmen  call  ''the  freedom  of  discussion,"  and  which 
Americans  call  ''  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,"  is  the 
right  of  every  one  to  say  or  print  what:ever  he  pleases  subject  only 
to  the  censorial  power  wliich  resides  in  juries  alone.  Or,  as  a 
great  authority  has  lately  expressed  it,  **  Freedom  of  disnnssiwi 

•  Hut's  ''GoiMt.  HlaU"  vol.  II .  1 14. 
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IB,  then,  in  England  little  eUe  than  the  ri^ht  to  write  or  suy  any- 
thing which  a  jury,  consisting  of  twelvo  sbopkeepei's,  tliink  it  ei- 
{hJiiieiU  shonlil  be  said  or  written.*'*  When — a  century  after 
both  the  Crown  iind  the  Piirtiament  hndahdicuted  foroverall  right 
to  interfore  with  thofueedomof  diacusaiou — the  principle  wasthns 
fiiiully  settled  that  the  legality  or  illegality,  the  morallit/  or  trn- 
rnoralily.  of  the  contents  of  any  book,  letter  or  newspaper  eircii- 
hited  ill  England  could  only  be  cunsidered  and  passed  npon  by  a 
jury  fresh  from  the  ruuks  of  the  people  and  imbued  with  their 
st'ntimenta,  the  keystone  was  put  inlo  the  arch  npon  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  Anglican  freedom  of  opinion,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  btsen  superimposed. 

It  80  liappened  that  while  Erskino  was  waging  his  majestic 
warfare  for  the  establishment  of  that  liberty,  which  Lord  John 
Ungsell  boB  called  "  the  guardian  and  guide  of  all  other  liberties," 
tlie  federal  convention  of  1787  met  for  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  din  of  the  conflict 
which  was  then  rife  in  the  streets  of  London  and  in  Westminster 
Hall  should  have  impreeeed  the  American  people  with  the  neces- 
sity of  carefully  guai-ding  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
alike  against  judicial  tyranny  and  Congressional  interference. 
Although  the  earnest  c^ort  made  in  the  convention  to  insert  a 
special  limitation  to  that  effect  in  the  original  constitution  railed, 
simply  because  it  was  deemed  nnnecosary,  the  matter  was  not  lost 
sight  of.  The  instant  that  it  was  settled  that  the  new  constitution 
wns  to  be  supplementwl  by  amendments  which  were  to  embody 
u  bill  of  rights,  five  States  sunt  «p  to  the  first  Congress,  \a  as 
many  different  forms,  the  suggestion  nut  of  which  was  carved 
that  clause  of  the  first  Amendment  which  expressely  forbids  Con- 
gress, by  name,  from  making  any  law  "nbridging  the  freedom  of 
spveeh  or  of  the  press."  Thns  was  this  vital  provision  set  in  the 
furofront  of  our  National  Bill  of  Rights  as  the  corner-stone  upon 
which  our  free  constitution  wiia  to  rest  for  all  time. 
,  Ah  the  formulated  outcome  of  a  then  recent  revolution,  the 
.  obvious,  and  settled  meaning  of  tho  term,    "  freedom  of 

jch  and  of  the  press,"  was  at  the  time  o(  the  adoption  of  the 

t  Amendment  known  to  nil  men    hi'.-ti  u,  lUt-  ii](]._'.'u.     U  was 

rfoctly  well  understood  ly  m  -piestion 

I  inl«ndi>d   to  denj  *  i^ct  in  this 

I>1««7'»  "TIw  l^w  of 
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country  Lhat  kind  of  tkpoUttcal  censorBliip  which  bad  ]Ni£8ed 
from  tbe  Crown  and  the  Parliament  a  century  before  the  Amen 
CHU  Kevolution  began  ;  that  it  was  intemled  to  deny  to  tht  JD<]gu 
the  right  to  establieh  that  kind  of  a  judicial  ceaaonhip  which 
Manafield  had  struggled  in  vaia  to  uphold  ;  lhat  it  wu  intended 
to  guarantee  to  every  American  citizen,  bo  far  ma  tbe  federal 
government  was  concerned,  the  right  to  spe-alc  or  write  wtuU  b<; 
pleased,  subject  only  to  the  ceueoritil  potcer  which  resides  in  jarict 
alone.  .So  perfectly  was  this  principle  understood  tluU  when  in 
1798  the  Congress,  through  the  infamous  act  known  as  the  Sedi- 
tion Act,  struck  its  first  blow  at  the  freedom  of  the  American 
press,  it  was  careful  to  provide  that  all  accusations  which  ihould 
be  made  under  it  must  be  tried  by  juries  armed  with  the  power 
not  only  to  pass  upon  the  fact  of  publication,  but  npua  tbe  rital 
question  involved  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  publicstiou  itMlf. 

It  had  not  at  that  time  entered  into  the  brain  of  any  Ameri- 
can jurist,  statesman,  or  pnrtisjiu  that  CougresB  might,  in  th« 
very  teeth  of  the  First  Amendment,  assume  ct^nsorial  powers,  and 
withdraw  from  juries  the  right  to  consider  the  supreme  question 
whether  or  no  the  subject  matter  of  n  publication  is  moral  or  im- 
moral, legal  or  illegal-  And  at  a  later  day,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  Coiteress  to  prohibit  tbe  circulation  through  lit* 
mail  of  immoral  literature,  the  same  constituLional  guarantee 
kept  steadily  in  view.  Thtre  can  be  no  questiuu  that  under  the 
original  grant  of  authority  to  Congress  "to  establish  p06l 
and  post-roads,"  plenary  power  was  given  to  regulat«  llw 
postal  system  of  the  country,  subject  only  to  the  saheeqai 
tation  that  in  the  exercise  of  such  control  it  shult  mak« 
abridging  the  fi-eedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. — the  plain  an*! 
simple  meaning  of  which  is  that  no  one  shall  be  punished  on 
accouut  of  the  contents  of  any  ilocutnent  sent  tbn>ugh  the  mail 
until  a  jury  has  first  determined,  under  "  the  law  of  the  Und,' 
that  the  same  is  either  immoral  or  illegah  Frankly  rpcogntun; 
this  historic  limitation  upon  il«  powtmi,  Conf^rMa.  iu  the  per^ 
fectly  conMtitntioiinl  statute  rorhid<ling  the  circulation  tbnmicb 
the  mail  of  immoral  and  obeccni;  literature,  (^presaly  provided 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  fact  whether  the  content*  of  any  f^rea 
publication  is  immoral  or  obscene  can  only  bo  coufiJeiinl  and 
passed  upon  by  Juries  alone.  Id  the  leading  case  of  V.  &.  fa. 
Bennett,  16  BUtvh.,  343,  the  judge  in  RuhmilUng  tbi:  •tali 


under  the 
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tion  at  issue  to  the  jury  said  :  ■'  The  only  queation,  therefore, 
which  you  are  cdled  upon  to  decide  is  whether  or  not  the  book  is 
obscene,  lewd  or  htsciTious,  or  of  an  indecent  character.  Now 
you  have  had  this  book  in  your  hands,  and  the  district  attorney 
has  marked  certain  paEeages  as  the  matter  you  are  to  detenniae 
npon."  Here  the  whole  matter  is  reduced  to  its  narrowest  possible 
nmpass.  The  act  against  the  circulation  of  immoral  literature, 
pich  was  not  drawn  in  a  paroxysm  of  eieitement,  exhausts  the  en- 
e  constitutional  authority  over  the  inlellectual  couteutB  of  docu- 
ments passing  through  the  niaiU  that  Congress  can  exercise.  Sy 
rirttie  of  the  law  uf  criminal  libel,  which  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
FirAt  Amendmont,  Congress  can  punish  every  offender  who  sends 

Iju  immoral  or  obscene  publication  through  the  mail,  leaving  it  to 
Bury  atone,  under  the  constitutional  guarantee,  to  dctcrmino  in 
Hjb  case  what  publications  are  immoral.  When  that  act  was  passed, 
niever  occurred  to  Congress  that  it  might,  by  flatly  ignoring  the 
BBl  Amendmeut,  re-create  the  meiiiieva]  censorship  and  estab- 
pb  an  "Index  Erpur gator ius,"  for  all  such  publications  as  its 
wbilrary  judgment  might  deem  obseaue  or  immoral. 

If  the  decision  lately  made  by  the  Su]iretne  Court, — to  the 

I  effect  that  all  communications  may  be  arbitrarily  excluded  from 

I  mail,  when   tho   ideas   which  they  seek   to  disseminate  are 

^deemed  injurious   by   Congress  to  the   public  morals," — be  a 

mnd  one,  then  at  its  next  session  Congress  may  amend  the  act 

linst  immoral  literature  by  inoorpornting  into  it  a  black  list  of 

ft  the  books  and  pajwrs  which  have   passed  under  the  ban  of  its 

uorial  jmlgment.     Of  course,  in  such  a  list  Congress  can,  if  it 

fit,   enter  the   New  Testament   alongside  of  the  works  of 

bltaire  ;    and  when  the   Christian   sliall  cry  out   against  the 

Itrilege,  and  the  heathen  shiill  ruge  against   the   injustice,  the 

prt  answer  can  be  given  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 

Ugress,  while   in   the  exercise  of  its  power  to  regulate   the 

sllectual   contents  of  the  mail,  is   as  supreme  and   infallible 

Ihin  the  contested  domain  of  morals  ns  the  papacy  itself, — that 

I  autocratic    discretion    is,   within    that    domain,   absolutely 

eetrained    by     any     limitation    whatever.      Thus,    through 

f  tx  cathedra   ravelntioa   from    the    Supreme    Court,    made 

f  tho  close  itt  <  %nd   in   a   land  which 

1  in   the  1  Ing  the  world,"  the 

i  if  O  u  the  counterpart 
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of  the  dogma  of  the  infallible  Church.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Supreme  Court  would 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  dragged  into  this  grotesque  posi- 
tion, 80  dangerous  to  the  future  liberty  of  the  countxy,  had  not 
both  bodies  been  seduced  by  the  fatal  argument  that  the  vastnen 
of  a  temporary  evil  which  they  were  called  upon  to  suppress,  and 
which  they  alone  could  suppress,  justified  the  sacrifice. 

Never  until  the  passage  of  the  act  known  as  the  aati*lotterj 
j  law,  approved  Sept.  19,  1890,  did  Congress  ever  ventare  to  assert 

!  that  it  possessed  the  power  to  exclude  newspapers  and  other  pub- 

I  lications  from  the  mail  by  reason  of  their  con  tents.     That  act, 

i  although  designed  to  destroy  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery  Com- 

pany, operates  directly  upon  the  publishers  of  all  American  news- 
papers who  claim  the  right  to  print  what  they  please,  sobject  to 
the  limitations  which  the  First  Amendment  embodies. 

Two  publishers  who  resolved  to  resist  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exclude  their  newspapers  from  the  mail,  because  they  had  seen  fit 
!  to  print  in  their  columns  matter  concerning  a  subject  which  that 

I  body  had  proscribed ,  in  due  time  presented  the  constitutional  valid- 

ity of  the  act.  for  adjudication  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  cases  there  presented  the  contention  was  clearly 
made  that  the  power  originally  vested  in  Congress  to  regulate  the 
postal  system  of  the  country  was  afterwards  expressly  fettered  and 
limited  by  that  clause  of  the  First  Amendment  which  forbids 
Congress,  by  name,  to  make,  in  the  exercise  of  its  regulating 
power,  any  law  "  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;" 
that  that  formula  is  an  historic  one  whose  settled  meaning,  in  both 
the  English  and  American  precedents,  is  that  the  hgi$laiiv€  de- 
partment of  government  can  never  consider  or  ptiss  upon  the 
morality  or  immorality,  the  legality  or  illegality,  of  anything  that 
may  be  said  or  written  by  citizen  or  subject ;  that  the  character 
of  all  utterances,  whether  written  or  printed,  presents  parelj  a 
judicial  question  which  belongs  to  juries  alone  ;  that  the  attempt 
made  by  Congress  to  adjudicate  that  all  publications  or  other 
utterances  touching  the  business  of  a  lottery  are  jmt  se  immoralt 
is  a  gross  usurpation  of  judicial  power. 

As  it  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Bepublio  that  the 
publisher  of  an  American  newspaper  had  ever  sought  protaotioa 
at  the  hands  of  that  Court  against  what  he  claimed  was  s 
attempt  to  violate  his  rights  upon  the  part  of  the  Amerieaa  C^ 
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frross,  it  was  certainly  to  Imve  beeu  expected  that  an  exposition 
would  have  been  made  wortliy  of  tho  auliject  and  of  the  occasion. 
But  the  Court  doemed  otherwiae.  In  a  brief  statenieut  from  tlie 
Chief  Justice  ihe  announcement  was  made  that,  the  Cuiirt  held 
the  act  oonsCitutioual  booaiise  the  question  at  issue  had  been 
adjudicated  adversely  in  the  cose  of  ej:  parte  J Hckaon  (96,  U.  8. 
7^7).  a  caae  which  aroao  twelve  yoara  before  tho  rights  of  the 
press  in  the  mail  were  ever  aasaiied,  a  case  in  which  no  one  cou- 
Tieetud  with  the  press  appeai-ed,  and  in  wliich  its  rights  wore  neither 
involved  nor  rvpreaented.  The  statement  thus  made  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  independent  adjndication  ;  it  simply  purports  to 
be  a  i-eiteration  of  what  had    been  gaid   in  er  parte  Jackson. 

The  leading  purpose  of  tiiis  review  will  be  to  demoiistralo  (1) 
that  no  adjitiiiaUion  s,s  to  the  freedom  of  the  preas  was  made,  or 
could  possibly  have  been  made,  in  ex  parte  Jackson,  that  what 
was  there  said  on  that  subject  was  the  veriest  of  all  dir.lums  ;  {%) 
that  in  the  dictum  which  then  first  saw  the  light  appeared  the 
judge-made  proviso  whicli  has  practically  eliminated  tho  frcedom- 
of-speech-and-of-the-proascUuse  of  tb«  Constitution  by  excluding 
it  from  the  only  field  in  which  it  was  ever  intended  to  operate ; 
I       (<))  that  the  only  reason  crcr  given  for  the  creation  of  that  judge- 
■^Bde  proviso  rests  upon  a  mistake  as  to  an  historical  fact. 
^^^■tn  ex  parte  Jackson  tho  only  party  before  the  Conrt  was  a 
^^^HMn  who  had  deposited  in  tho  mail  "  a  circular  letter  concern- 
^Tng  H  lottery  offering  prizes,"  in  violation  of  a  statute  forbidding 
the  mailing  of  such  "  a  letter  or  circular."     At  that  time  there 
was  no  law  in  existence  which  pretended  to  interfere  with  thecir- 
ouhition   of  newspapers  through  the  mail  in  any  manner.     The 
right  and  the  only  right  involved  in   the  Jackson  case  was  the 
*•  freedom  nf  speech,"  ft  right  kindred  to  but  not  identical  with 
tho  ■' freedom  of  the  pre^."     The   constitution   clearly  distin- 
guishes bi>tween  them,  and  provides  for  their  protection  in  sepa- 
rate phrases.     Tho  only  adjudication  which  possibly  could  have 
jen  made  in  the  Jackson  case  was  as  to  the  "  freedom  of  Bpeecli," 
i  the  inexplicable  fact  is  that  counsel  utterly  failed  to  present, 
Uio  Court  to  suggest,  the  one  clear  and  historic  gronnd  upon 
Icb  that  right  hrw  ever  depended,     So  long  had  it  remained 

ailed  that  its  very  nature  and  h!>)tory  had  V-cn    forgollei 
I  short  answer  la  tho  whole  matter  was  that  Congress  c 
feirclndp  the  rin-nlnr  in  niiusfimi    fr.iin    Mm  mnil.  hy    v 
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of  its  contents,  for  the  reason  that  the  aender 
under  the  First  Ainendmenl.  to  have  the  legalit}- or  illrgaltt] 
its  contents  paaaeil  npon  by  a  jar;  of  his  pei^n  before  any  pt!iu 
vhdtever  Qou1d.be  imposed  upon  him.  And  yet,  wiUiuata 
consideriag  the  one  simple  qaeation  really  itiTolved  in 
cRse,  the  Court  hehl  that  the  political  departnicut  of  tb« 
eminent  could  take  the  jury's  phkcu  and  make  Lho  NiljadicAtii 
Not  content,  howev«r,  with  thus  trampling  upon  the  viul  ri) 
actually  before  it,  the  Court  felt  called  upon  to  go  outside  of 
record  in  order  to  define  what  would  be  the  righU  of  newepa; 
iu  the  mail  whenevi^r  a  future  statute  should  be  passed  fitrbidd 
their  circulntion  through  that  channel.  While  thua  engngv^ 
the  (lumain  of  purely  abstract  epeonlation  in  regard  to  tbo  rig 
of  the  press,  which  were  nut  prcseuteil  for  adjiidicalicin 
thirteen  years  therearter.  the  Court  onconntwred  ma  obeti 
which  seemed  absolutely  to  bar  its  way  to  the  coDclnstoa  wb 
it  was  necessary  for  it  to  reach  in  order  to  make  i\a  policy  for 
suppression  of  lotteries  complete  and  "  thorough." 

Only  once  before  the  Jackson  oase  arose  hwl  lb«  quMtioii 
the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  publi'^itions  from  the  mail. 
reason  of  the  ideas  which  they  sought  to  dissemJDato,  bmm  i 
cussed  by  the  juriata  and  statesmen  of  the  country,  and  th»t  l 
in  the  memorable  debate  which  took  plac^  in  the  Senata  In  U 
upon  the  report  presented  by  "  the  select  committM  lowliiohi 
referred  that  portion  of  the  Presiduni'e  niuaa»ge  whtch  relaCei 
the  attempts  to  circulate  through  the  mails  inflammatory  appi 
to  escit.e  the  slaves  tfl  insurrection."    In  the  midst  of  grtmi 
citement  President  Jackson  iippealed  to  Congress  tn  pam  a  Ia4 
exclude  such  inHammntory  appeals  from  the  mail,  and   Mr. 
houn  was  appointoil  chairman  of  a  select  oomraittee  of  tlio  S«mi 
ACtt>r  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole  wibjoct,  aod  w 
every  motive   to   rettcb   an  opposite  conrhixion,  Mr,  Calboaa 
ported  in   the   most  emphatic  terms  that  the  First  Atneudnil 
absolutely  prohibited  Congress  from  eicludinganycommunioal 
from  the  mail  by  reason  of  its  contents.    As  a  way  out  of  the  dl 
culty.  however,   ho  suggested   that  Congreaa  conid    pan  a 
anthoriiing  any  deputy  postmaster  in  any  State  ^r  Tt-rritory  ; 
fuse  to  deliver  any  newspaper  or  other  public.,! 
subject  of  slavery  whore,  by  the  loeai  law,  th«r  ■  : 
hibitcd.     In  reply  to  that  untonablo  position,  > 
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find  in  the  States  a  power  Congress  hsd  not.  Mr.  Webster  deliv- 
ered the  clearest  and  most  exhaustive  exposition  ever  made  of  tho 
freed  oni-of-t he-press  clause  of  the  conatituttoii  considered  as  a 
direct  limitation  upon  Congressional  power.  With  him  there  was 
no  fumbling,  nolncli  ot  historical  Itnowledge.  Divingut  the  central 
question,  he  at  once  perceived  that  the  limitation  in  the  First 
Amendment  was  intended  to  be  applied  to  powers  which  Congress 
really  possessed  and  not  to  powers  that  it  did  not  possess  ;  that  its 
plain  purpose  was  to  guarantee  to  newspapers  the  right  to  circu- 
late throuijh  the  viaih,  the  only  mcnns  of  circiiiation  which  Con- 
gress could  coiilrol,  and  not  outuvle  of  the  mails,  by  means  of 
transportation  which  Congress  could  not  control,  "  What  was 
the  liberty  of  tho  proas?  "ho  asked.  "It  was  tho  liberty  of 
printing  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  publishing,  in  all  the  ordinary 
modes  of  publication  ;  and  wat  not  the  circulation  of  papers 
through  l/ie  miiil*  an  ordinary  mode  of  publication  ?"  Guided  by 
his  unerring  legal  !r.stinot  he  then  declared  that  any  attempt  by 
Congress  to  exclude  publications  fronn  the  mail,  by  reason  of  their 
contents,  would  be  a  gross  usurpation  of  judicial  power.  He 
said  it  would  be  admitted  that  if  a  newspaper  came  directed 
to  him  he  had  a  property  in  it;  and  how  could  any  man  then 
take  that  projiorty  and  burn  it  without  due  form,  of  lam  ?  And  be 
did  not  know  how  this  newspaper  could  be  pronounced  "  an  unlaw- 
/wf/jwd/tcrt/ioM  and  having  no  pi-operty  in  it  withotil  alfijaltrial."* 

Mr.  Clay,  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  concurred  in  the  result 
fttheae  views,  and  the  Sennte  refused  to  tam|>er  with  the  matter 
^all.     Such  was  the  character  of  tlie  lion  which  stood  in  tho 

t)  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  nndertook  to  create  the  grim 

[  novel  doctrine  which  first  saw  the  light  in  the  dictnm  an- 
knced  \\\  ex  parte  3afi\iii<m.  Tosweepawiiy  at  a  brush  a  conclu- 
which  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun  had  concurred,  through 
S3  of  argument  at  once  ill  vincible  and  historic,  was  a  serious 
ulertaking,  and  yet  the  Court  was  undaunted.     At  the  critical 

ment  necessity  became  the  mother  ot  discovery.  The  Court 
suddenly  found  out  that  the  superficiHl  thinkers  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  debate  of  1836  had  reached  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
"  ey  bad  fallen  into  a  fatal  error  as  ton  vital  branch  of 


B  eubject.     That  discovery  is  thus  exj 
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*'  Great  reliance  la  placed  by  tiie  peUtloiier  upon  thmm  Ttew%  cembm  t 
1 1  they  did,  in  many  instances,  from  men  alike  dlstingolshed  mm  JoiMs  ai 

^  I  statesmen.    Bui  U  ts  evident  thuU  tke^f  were  founded  Mptn^  the  awmmfitU 

that  it  woe  competent  for  Congreae  to  prohibit  the  tmnsporiaiUm  of  mem 
papere  and  pamphlete  over  poetai  routes  in  any  other  trnqr  ikmm  iy  wmH 
and  of  course  it  would  follow  that  if,  with  saeh  a  fvohibltloo,  Um  tnuHfo 
tation  in  the  mail  could  also  be  forbidden,  the  eireii!atio&  of  the  dociUMBl 
would  be  destroyed,  and  a  fatal  blow  giTen  to  the  freedom  of  tlie  pm 
:  i  But  we  do  not  think  that  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  pnveoft  tl 

I  transportation  in  other  ways,  as  merohandite,  of  maUer  which  It  suBtadi 

from  the  malls.** 


Thus  it  was  that  this  jadge-made  proyiso  came  into  ezufteoc 
whioh  declares  that  the  First  Amendment  guarantees  to  the  di 
zen  no  right  whatever  to  send  his  commnnications  through  U 
maily  provided  that  GongresSy  after  it  has  excladed  them  from  tfa 
only  practicable  channel  of  ciroulation,  does  not  "  prerent  (theu 
transportation  in  other  ways,  as  morchandiw/*  For  the  makin 
of  this  judicial  revolation,  for  the  overtaming  of  the  perfect! 
sound  conclusion  reached  in  the  debate  of  1836»  only  one  reaae 
has  ever  been  given,  and  that  is  that  the  ''jurists  and  statecmen 
who  took  part  in  that  debate  utterly  missed  the  mark  througli  th 
)  il  {  false  '^  assumption  that  it  was  competent  for  Congress  to  jwc 

^  hibit  the  transportation  of  newspapers  aud  pamphlets  over  poiti 

routes  in  any  other  way  than  by  mail.'* 

What  was  said  and  written  during  the  debate  of  1836  is 
matter  of  record  ;  and,  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  thi 
record,  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  only  person  who  really  hn 
anything  to  say  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  control  the  trani 
portation  of  documents  ''over  postal  routes  in  any  other  way  thai 
by  mail "  was  Mr.  Calhoun  ;  and,  as  his  report  shows,  be  emphatic 
ally  declared  that  Congress  could  not  exercise  any  control  ove 
their  transportation  in  that  manner.  In  his  anxiety  to  emphi 
size  the  want  of  power  in  Congress  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  th 
press  at  all,  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  by  way  of  antithesis,  that  if  i 
were  once  conceded  that  Congress  could  exclude  dooaments  fm 
the  mail,  by  reason  of  their  contents,  some  extremist  woald  daii 
next  that  Congress  could  declare  all  roads  post  roads,  and  thsi 
extend  the  exclusion  to  their  transportation  eren  in  thatmaiUMi 

Thus,  out  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  solemn  and  conviDciog  irjiii— 
that  it  would  be  mofistrous  tor  any  one  to  contend  that  OoDftiv 
could  hinder  the  transportation  of  documents  ''  over  postal  j 
in  any  other  way  than  by  mail,''  has  arisen  the  obaigv  I 
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and  nil  others  who  took  pnrt  in  tlic  debate  of  183(1  were  befogged 
by  n  diametrically  opposite  "iisBumption."*  When  tlie  [mgiiu'iit 
from  iir.  Calhoun's  report  which  the  Court  has  quoted  is  tukeii 
with  the  couteit,  it  ie  obvious  that  the  Court  haa  read  an  afiirma- 
tive  where  a  negative  is  written.  The  misapprehension  is  clearly 
the  result  of  a  hasty  reading  of  a  long  document. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  clearly  appears  that  the  judg- 
ment rendered  iu  the  freedom -of-the- press  cases  rests  alone  npnn 
the  rfi'f/nw  announced  in  cj"  pn/Vp  Jackson  ;  and  that  the  only 
reason  ever  given  for  that  dictum  reats  upon  nothing  more  sub- 
atantial  than  a  palpable  mistake  as  to  an  historical  fact.  Aud 
yet  the  sad  truth  remains  that  by  tiie  phantom  hand  of  the 
"  legal  fiction  "  to  which  that  dictum  has  given  birth  the  beacon 
light  of  free  thought,  which  the  fatbers  set  upou  the  housetop  of 
the  constitution,  has  been  for  a  time  extinguished.  Sir  Ueury 
Maine,  in  his  great  work  on  '-  AncieTit  Law,"  has  told  us  that  the 
most  subtile  and  irresistible  device  ever  employed  by  judges  to 
change  the  effect  of  positive  laws  and  eonstttutious,  without 
changing  their  outward  form,  is  what  is  known  to  lawyers  as  a 
"legal  fiolion."  "  The  fttrt  is  that  the  law  has  been  wholly 
changed,  i\iojiction  is  that  it  remains  what  it  always  was." 

The jfc/iun  set  up  in  this  matter  is  that  the  right  of  a  citizen 
to  have  his  communications  transported,  as  merchandise,  outside 
o/'/Ae  wiai7,  over  impracticable  routts  which  Congress  does  not 
control,  fully  satisfies  the  terms  of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  power  now  recognized  in  Congress  to 
arbitrarily  deprive  the  citizen,  Kithmt  a  legal  trial,  of  the  right 
to  send  his  communications  through  the  mnH,  the  one  agency 
which  it  does  control,  takes  away  the  only  substimtial  right  which 
the  First  Amendment  was  over  intended  to  guarantee  to  him. 

Such  a  resnlt,  so  at  variance  with  all  reason  and  all  precedent, 
cannot  of  course  be  permanent.  This  new-born  heresy — created 
to  meet  a  special  emergency — will  be  utterly  repudiated  by  the 
American  people  the  moment  that  the  despotic  aud  irresponsible 
r  over  opinion,  with  which  the  Sat  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
1  Congress,  is  applied,  as  It  surely  will  be,  to  some  subject 

ioh  will  arouse  and  quicken  the  public  conscience. 

IIanvis  Tatloh. 
LDd  tn  tnll  In  Nil»-  "  [tea1*l«r. "  ro).  19,  tOa-UL 
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infinitely  worse,  cast  ont  of  the  coufines  of  "  society."  Bat  to  the 
man  or  womun  whu  lalies  real  delight  in  the  sea,  who  drinka  in  the 
Bolt  freshness  of  it,  who  lovea  the  ©ver-living  play  of  sim  and 
shadow  on  the  waves,  who  revels  in  the  deliciona  laziness  of  calms, 
whose  Bpirita  rise  with  the  breeze,  and  to  whom  it  is  pure  exhilara- 
tion to  guide  and  watch  the  little  6hip  fighting  like  a  live  thing 
with  the  storm,  to  the  happy  human  creature  who,  being  some- 
thing of  a  "sailor-man,"  takca pride  in  his  ship,  yachting  is  the 
finest,  cleanest,  most  pleasurable  and  mo^t  healthful  pastime  in 
the  world. 

And  yacht-racing  is  and  always  will  be  superior  to  any  other 
sport  in  the  eyes  of  those  who,  in  addition  to  the  love  of  sea  life, 
take  delight  in  keen  competition,  watching  the  eierciseof  some  of 
the  highest  human  qualities,  and  the  exhibition  of  consummatfi 
skill,  and  in  seeing  the  human  intellect  patiently  and  scientifically 
applied  to  a  problem  infinitely  intricate  and  exceedingly  difflcnlt 
to  solve.  And  truly  the  problems  presenting  themselves  to  the 
designer,  Hail-m;tker,  and  sailing-master  of  a  racing  vessel  are 
complicated  to  the  last  degree. 

How  most  succesafnily  to  drive  a  body  through  the  water  by 
the  means  of  the  motive  power  of  tha  wind  acting  upon  the  eajls, 
is  the  question  that  puzzles  men  and  turns  them  gray-headed  be- 
fore nature  should  have  thinned  or  whitened  their  locks.  The  de- 
signer has  not  merely  to  discoverthe  form  of  soUd  body  which  at 
various  rates  of  speed  will  excite  the  smallest  degree  of  resistance 
in  passing  through  the  water :  for  the  body  is  not  solid.  It  is  hol- 
low :  it  mnst  have  buoyancy  and  suitable  accommodation  for  all 
the  living  and  dead  fre:'ght  on  board.  It  must  possess  stability, 
real  and  acquired — that  is,  natural,  by  means  of  breadth,  and  arti- 
ficial by  means  of  baUnst — if  the  expressions  are  allowable.  It 
does  not  proceed  on  a  level  keel  or  at  any  uniform  angle,  but  at 
angles  varying  at  every  moment,  and  the  contour  of  the  body 
must  be  adapted  to  these  various  angles.  Neither  does  the  wind 
exert  its  force  upon  it  from  a  fixed  direction,  nor  propel  it 
tlirough  water  uniformly  smooth  or  constantly  rough.  On  the 
contrary  the  propelling  power  strikes  from  various  angles  on 
the  Burfucu  of  the  sails  ;  and  the  sea,  as  we  all  know — and  some  of 
ua  to  our  cost — has  a  reprehensible  habit  of  becoming  on  the 
shortest  notice  agitated  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner. 

Every  point  of  sailing  auggosts  an  appropriate  and  different 


I 
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form  of  hall.  The  shape  that  is  well  adapted  for  one  kind  of 
weather  is  ill  adapted  for  another  sort ;  vessels  that  moTO  as  by 
magio  in  light  airs^  may  be  of  little  use  ia  a  wholesale  breeze  ;  one 
that  is  by  no  means  a  flier  in  smooth  water  may  be  very  hard  to 
beat  in  a  seaway ;  in  short  a  vessel  most  be  light  enough  to  be 
driven  easily  by  a  moderate  breeze,  stiff  enoagh  to  stand  ap  to 
her  canvas  in  a  hard  wind,  shallow  enoagh  to  be  docked  with 
ease  and  to  ran  with  speed ;  she  mast  have  depth  enoagh  to  hold 
her  up  to  windward,  breadth  enoagh  to  give  her  stability ;  she 
should  be  long  enoagh  to  reach  well  and  short  enough  to  tarn 
well  to  windward,  low  in  the  water  so  as  not  to  hold  too  much 
wind,  with  plenty  of  free  board  to  keep  the  sea  off  her  decks.  The 
satisfaction  of  any  one  requirement  necessitates  something  antago- 
nistic to  some  other  requirement  equally  clamoroas  for  satisfaction. 
Your  vessel,  to  be  perfect,  must  be  light,  of  small  displacement, 
and  with  the  centre  of  gravity  brought  very  low  ;  she  must  also 
have  large  displacement,  and  the  ballast  must  not  be  too  low  in 
order  that  she  may  be  easy  in  a  seaway ;  she  mast  be  broad,  nar- 
row, long,  short,  deep,  shallow,  tender,  stiff.  She  must  be  self- 
contradictory  in  every  part.  A  sailing  ship  is  a  handle  of  com- 
promises and  the  cleverest  constructor  is  he  who  out  of  a  mass  of 
hostile  parts  succeeds  in  creating  the  most  harmonious  whole.  It 
is  not  strange  that  designers  pass  sleepless  nights,  and  that  any- 
thing like  iiuality  and  perfection  of  type  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
No  wonder  that  yacht-designing  is  a  pursuit  of  absorbing  interest 
And  whit  is  to  be  said  abjut  the  sail-maker,  the  artist  whose 
business  it  is  to  cut  the  cloth  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  amonut 
of  energy  from  the  wind  ?  Numerous  considerations  must  be 
weighed  and  balanced  in  his  case  also.  The  shape  which  will 
secure  the  best  angles  at  which  to  present  the  canvas  to  the  wind, 
and  from  which  the  wind  will  glance  off  the  sail  with  the  least 
possible  friction,  has  to  be  sought  for.  It  may  to  the  ignorant 
seem  easy  to  cut  sails,  but  in  reality  it  requires  a  genids  to  do  %'\ 
And  when  the  whole  fabric — hull,  spars,  sails,  rigging,  and  gear- 
is  completed,  and  that  most  marvellous  product  of  the  haman  intel- 
lect and  of  human  workmanship,  a  racing  yacht,  is  intrusted  to 
her  proper  element,  and  floats  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  what 
is  required  of  the  men  who  sail  her  and  above  all  of  the  man  who 
directs  their  work  ? — courage,  nerve,  endurance,  the  faonlty  of 
commanding  men,  intense  quickness,  consammate  judgment,  and 
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accurate  estimate,  but  no  coan^  ia  to  libhly  ondowad  bf  aifti 
with  fftoilities  for  yaohtiog  m  the  XTnlted  Stntea,  and  in  bomI 
the  sport  established  itself  more  flnnly  in  puUio  *■«#■-««- 
France  yachting  has  Utterlj  made  nupriaing  growth. 

A  pastime  sach  as  this,  rearing  and  sapporting  a  nnmit 
and  most  skiUnl  race  of  aeamen,  and  enoooraging  indnabiti 
ench  dimensions  by  land  and  sea,  it  a  matter  tA  national  impo 
aoce  ;  and  that  it  is  appreciated  bj  nations  vith  whom  yaohti 
is  not,  as  it  were,  indigenous  as  vitii  ns,  is  {awred  by  the  encw 
agement  given  to  it  on  the  continent  of  late  yean.  In  Aufaria  t 
Imperial  and  Royal  Yacht  Sqnadron  has  been  fonnded,  and,  lai|i 
owing  to  the  energy  and  practical  knowledge  of  anum  waDknoi 
to  all  British  yachtsmen,  the  Bear  Commodora  Prince  Batthyli 
Strattmann,  bids  fair  to  become  a  pronoaooed  bqooom.  TI 
Emperor  is  the  patron,  the  Arch  Dake  Oaii  Stophan — a  thorooj 
sailor — ia  Commodore,  and  the  dab,  thongh  barely  two  y«i 
old,  numbers  already  230  mambers.  Tns  fatore  of  yaahti] 
seems  secure  on  the  East  side  of  the  Adriatia 

In  Germany  we  see  the  Emperor  pnrchaaing  the  "  Thistli 

and  taking  the  keenest  personal  interest  in  her,     Prinos  Haniy 

than  whom  no  better  yachtsman  exists — owns  the  *'  Irene ; "  aa 

with  snch  good  examples  to  show  the  way,  yachting  will  tan 

Sourish  in  the  Baltic.     It  will  donbtless  receire  a  wholesoi 

stimulus  when  Kiel  ia  made  more  easy  of  access  to  Britiafa  yaol 

by  the  opening  of  the  canal  ;  competition  will  increase,  and  ooi 

petition  ia  the  life  of  yachting.     All  this  is  very  hopeful.    I 

lurking  danger  of  decay  in  yachting  would,   judging  hj  tbf 

facts  and  figures,  appear  to  exist.     But  there  is,  unfortnnalal 

Another  aide  to  the  question.     An  aspect  of  the  caae  not  quite 

'<    '  favorable  must  not  be  shirked.     In  yachting  the  root  is  mi 

''.    ;  enoogh,  but  decay  does  appear  to  have  set  in  at  the  top. 

\  Yacht-racing  in  the  large  classes  is  dead  in  TEwgtfp^^  o 

,  America ;  or,  let  ns  hope  and  say,  is  in  a  statu  of  taipended  at 

■\  mation.    For  this  lamentable  fact  no  doubt  the pref eronoa  f 

■j  steam  over  sail  evinced  by  men   rich  enough  to  aftord  fatfgs  w 

Bela  ia  largely  accountable  ;  but  it  is  due  idso  to  a  oonndeill! 

extent  to  two  other  causes,   namely,   the  change   that  hai  tab 

place  in  racing  of  late  years,  and  the  absence  of  any  i^aoUi 

Motive  in  the  shape  of  a  prize  or  trophy  of  which  tha  owMrd 

J  big  vessel  might  be  properly  prond.      CraiMin  and  laaw^a 
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I         hold 


current  expreaaions  though  the  terms  are  impossible  of  definition) 
tend  (.0  become  distinct  to  a  certain  eitont ;  and  to  a  much  grester 
extent  cruising  and  racing  differentiate  more  and  more.  In  old 
days  men  lired  and  sailed  about  in  big  cutters  and  achooners,  and 
occasionally  raced  them.  Novadaya  men  race  thoir  ves^eh  and 
occasionally  craise  about  in  them.  This  change  of  habit,  though 
sniull,  prodaces  lurgo  result,  becanss  if  a  man  wants  a  craft  for 
racing  and  practically  for  nothing  else,  the  smaller  chissos 
naturally  attract  him.  In  thorn  the  coat  is  infinitely  less  and  the 
proportion  of  prize  money  to  expenses  far  greater.  The  sport  to 
be  obtained  in  proportion  to  expense  and  trouble  is  much  greater 
alsa  Hence  while  we  see  the  larger  classes  dying  out,  the  aea  \* 
white  with  the  tiny  sails  of  numerous  mosquito  fleets.  The 
more  little  ships  that  are  built,  and  the  more  amateurs  th^t 
steer,  aail,  and  work  them,  the  better  for  the  sport ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  be  n  thonaand  pities  i!  the  days  of  the  big 
cotters  were  forever  gone :  for  albeit  the  small  and  comparatively 
sniall  classes  offer  first-rate  sport,  and  afford  the  best  possible 
school  for  making  sailors,  nothing  can  compare  in  interest  with 
a  contest  between  half  a  dozen  reprosentativea  of  a  large  c'ass. 
A  big  racing  cutter  is  the  real  thoroughbred  of  the  sea.  Against 
natural  causes — the  tendency  of  racing  to  become  distinct  from 
cruisiug,  the  redundancy  of  regattas,  the  adoption  of  steiLm,  it  is 
uaoleaa  to  repine,  but  can  nothing  bo  done  to  neutralize  these  an- 
tagonistic influences  and  to  revive  the  large  classes  ?  I  think  so. 
What  is  wanted  is  something  to  make  it  worth  men's  while  to 
build  :  not  money,  because  to  a  man  who  can  afford  to  build  and 
ntnin  an  80  or  90  foot  cutter  it  makes  very  little  difference 
tther  a  prize  is  worth  one  or  two  hundred  pounds ;  but  aome- 
jng  worth  striving  for,  something  conferring  honorable  dis- 
ictioD,  some  trophy  that  a  man  may  win  with  pleasure  and 
hold  with  pride.  Such  a  blue  ribboa  of  the  sea  does  not  exist.  1: 
ought  to.     I  look  to  International  racing  to  save  the  day. 

\Vhen  I  come  to  consider  what  is  to  be  recorded  about  Inter- 
national racing,  truth  compels  me  to  sum  it  all  in  the  one  won), 
"nothing."  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  first  races  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  was  of  an  international  character.  In  1GC3, 
King  Charles  II.  sailed  his  British  built  "Jamie"  from  Oraves- 
end  to  Greenwich  against  the  Dutch  bnik  "  BeKan,"  belonging  to 
the  Dnke  of  York,  for  £100,  owners  at  the  helm,  and  won. 
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Whether  it  be  that  all  the  energy  available  for  a  long  seriea  of 
matches  expended  itself  in  the  one  stupendous  achieyement  of  an 
international  race  with  kings  at  the  sticky  I  know  not.  Bat  cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  spite  of  so  superior  a  beginning  nothing  further 
occurred  in  that  branch  of  the  sport,  until  certain  British  yachU 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  win  back  the  Amer- 
ica Cup.  The  history  of  international  racing  may  therefore  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  record  of  the  races  that  have  taken  place  in 
United  States  waters  for  the  America  Oup — for  though  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yacht  Club  presented  a  very  handsome  cup,  value  JC500, 
in  1891,  their  generosity  has  as  yet  produced  no  result.*  Though 
for  years  the  America  cup  has  been  held  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  as  an  international  trophy  open  to  challengers  through  the 
yacht  clubs  of  all  nations  it  has  produced  only  seven  races ;  and 
without  saying  anything  derogatory  of  the  vessels  competing  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  but  few  of  the  attempts  can  be  considered 
as  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Neither  "  Cambria, ''  **  Livonia,'* 
nor  '^  Galatea  ^^  can  be  looked  upon  as  fairly  representative  of 
English  racing  yachts.  In  1870,  the  year  before  she  sailed  in 
America,  the  first  named  schooner  sailed  seven  races  and  two 
matches,  and  was  beaten  in  both  matches,  and  won  only  one 
race.  In  1871  '' Livonia  ^^  competed  in  fifteen  races  and  gained 
only  three  first  prizes  and  one  second.  In  1885  ''  Oalatea ''  won 
only  two  second  prizes  out  of  fifteen  starts. 

The  "  Uoncota"  was  a  first-class  vessel ;  if  not  the  best,  she 
was  at  any  rate  the  second-best  English  yacht  of  her  size  afloat  at 
that  time  and  she  made  a  very  creditable  fight.  **  Thistle  ''  was 
built  for  the  express  purpose  of  sailing  for  the  cup.  She  beat 
*'  Ircx ''on  all  points  of  sailing  and  was  fairly  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered the  champion  of  the  British  pleasure  fleet  of  that  date. 
She  was  badly  beaten,  so  badly  as  to  raise  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  was  sailing  up  to  her  true  form.  Taking  a  line 
through  *' Thistle,"  '^rex,"  "  Genesta,''  on  the  one  hand,  and 
through  "  Volunteer,"  "  Mayflower,'*  "  Puritan,*'  on  the  other, 
she  certainly  was  not.  But  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation. 
She  was  built  for  the  purpose  and  was  the  best  thing  we  could 
turn  out.  In  those  two  instances,  but  in  those  only,  the  inter- 
national races  were  full  of  interest  and  worthy  of  the  name. 

*  since  writinff.  I  have  seen  with  much  satiefaotlon  m  ■ffttoment  In  the 
tbo  eflWct  that  a  cutter  ifl  butldinir  at  Krietol  with  the  porpoM  ol 
the  Victoria  oup.    I  ainceroly  hope  the  rumor  ia  oorrect. 
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That  the  America  Cup  should  have  produced  so  little  serious 
oompetitiou  uLd  iudeed  so  titlle  compt^tition  of  any  kind  is  no 
doubt  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  subjoct  displuyed 
in  Euglaod,  Yachtamen  care  comparatively  Uttle  about  it,  and 
the  general  public  care  nothing;  the  interest  evinced  by  oor 
brethren  in  the  United  States — I  might  also  say  by  the  whole  na- 

Iio — is  unfortunately  not  shared  by  ns.     But  some  other  cause 
Bst  be  at  vork.     Want  of  general   interest  will  not  sulficiently 
count  for  absence  of  competition,  and   som'i  adequate  reason 
r  the  want  of  interest  must  also  ezi^jt.     It  ii  to  be  found,  I  be- 
Pre,  in  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  «f  devising  satisfactory  con- 
tioQB,  and  the  neceeaity  for  doing  so,  if  sport  is  to  be  insnred, 
h»Te  never  been  sufficiently  recognized  by  tlie  holders  of  the  cup. 
The  America  Cup  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  an  Inter- 
national challengo  cup.     Neither  was  it,  as  is  usually  supposed, 
"Queen'scnp."    It  was  a  cup,  value  £100,givenby  tlie  Royal 
icht  Squadron  to  make  a  race  for  the  "  America."    That  vea- 
'\f  while  anxioas  to  make  matche^i,  objected  to  our  regulations 
I  to  time  allowance,  and  as  she  would  not  sail  in  our  regattas, 
e  squadron  got  up  a  nice  for  her  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  with- 
^i  any  time  allowance  whatever.     The  "America"   won  the 
,  and  would   have  won  it  under  any  circumstances,  as  she 
d  her  time  0.1 "' Aurora  "  by  about  two  minutes.     The  actual 
B  was  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  good  test   of  merit,  as 
Ebe  only  two  vessels  having  any  pretensions  to  be  racing  yachts, 
the  "Arrow"  and  "Alarm,"  came  to  grief   at  the  back  of  the 
island;  but  of  the  superiority  of  the  -'America  "no  doubt  can 
exist.  She  practically  revolutionized  our  fleet.  The  owners  of  the 
famous  schooner  did  a  very  sportsmanlike  thiug  in  handing  nver 
the  prize  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  be  held  as  a  perpetual 
challenge  cip,  but  I  do  not  think  they  did  it  in  a  quite  wise  way. 
That  they  can  never  have  seriously  considered  the  conditions 
which  ought  to  attach  to  such  a  cup  is  certain  from  the  fact  ihat, 
according  to  the  original  deed  of  gift,  a  challenger  had  to  meet 
any  number  of  yachts  that  chose  to    eiiit  against  him.     Such  a 
condition   is  of  course  absurd  as   applied  to  an  International 
toh.     It  is  true  that  the  "  America  "  won  thecup  in  open  com- 
tltion  with  a  fi3et  of  fifteen  yachts,  but  it  was  not  a  challenge 
;  she  was  not  sailing  an  International  race.     It  was  an  open 
t  in  which  every  vaclit  iraa  flghting  for  its  own  hand  as  in  the 
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ciM  of  anj  ordinal;  r^itta.  To  <faet  tba  twofikj  nto  ai 
Intemmtioiul  chaOengB  cap  and.  tudar  tkoaa  totaDf  dig— 
tircnnutaoca,  to  iiuiat  ^oo  oooditims  aiailar  to  tta 
nsder  which  it  was  mm  vonld  mnar  hat*  bean  eaataaaplala 
had  the  donon  given  much  tboaglit  to  tha  nattir.  It  maj  k 
qnito  legitimate  to  ehnck  a  ibiUiiig  ontof  tta  wiiido»  at  tt 
Tnfolgar  for  a  doten  litUe  Onanwieh  boja  to  aenabU  fir  n 
the  iweet-am^ing  allarial  dapovt  of  the  'Ommim  ;  bat  il  th 
foitnnate  Bscorer  <rf  the  priao^  being  actaatod  bf  a  U^  mbi 
of  parochial  pabiotisni,  darotaa  tha  ihiUiiig  to  be  a  pet  petal 
iDter-psrochial  chaUenge  prise,  it  would  not  be  legitiraate  to  ia 
fliBt  that  one  iniall  boy  irf  OraaDhithe  ahoold  atmggle  agaiai 
twelre  small  hojB  of  Qreenwieh.  At  any  rate  it  woold  not  b 
bnainen,  and  challengen  would  be  faw  and  far  between.^  TU 
error  was  pen»iTed  ^ter  one  laoe  bad  taken  plaea,  ad  n 
rectified,  uid  since  then  two  deeda  of  gift  have  been  tminad  h 
regolatiog  contasta  for  the  cap^  It  ia  not  m;  iBtmitioB  to  ci 
Amine  into  them  minutely  or  to  diaoua  tbeir  legally  in  any  way 
Buffico  it  to  Bay  that  for  many  reaaona  they  bare  been  objeeted  t 
by  yachting  men  on  thia  nde.  The  laat  deed,  thai  of  Oetobn  S 
1887,  appears  to  be  especially  open  to  criticiam  on  aoooontof  tk 
dimensions  clause.  The  width  of  dlTergence  of  c^nnion  tb 
may  be  formed  as  to  what  constitutes  fair  conditionB  ia  eTidam 
by  the  difference  between  the  intentions  and  anticipationa  at  ik 
framers  of  the  new  deed  of  gift  and  the  effects  prodnoed  by  thi 
document.  With  a  copy  of  the  uew  deed  the  New  York  Yad 
Olnb  sent  a  circnlar  to  all  our  yacht  clubs  invoking  from  thM 
"a  spirited  contest  for  the  championship,"  and  tmating  that  It 
new  deed  "  msy  be  the  source  of  friendly  strife,"  inntia 
"friendly  competition  for  the  poasession  of  the  priac,"  an 
tendering  "  a  liberal,  hearty  welcome  and  the  atrietest  tm 
play  "  to  all.  They  were  eridently  of  opinion  that  the  new  del 
was  admirably  calculated  to  inenre  sport 

To  this  circnlar  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  London-Clnb  iqiUl 
Baying  that  "  I  am  instructed  to  inform  yon  that  they  (the  dat 
regret  to  find  that  the  new  conditions  laid  down  by  the  amvlvh) 
donor  of  the  America  cup  are  of  such  a  nature  aa  in  their  mileli 
to  be  not  calculated  to  promote  sport,  by  deterring  Britiah  jmM 
owners  from  challenging  for  the  cup."  Thongh  nootberiBP 
tion  of  their  views  was  sent  by  any  other  British  ^ibi  « 
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New  York  Yacht  Club  there  is  do  donbt  whatever  that  the  Royal 
LimdoQ  CInb  exprcaaed  the  iiniveraal  opinion  of  yachting  cluba 
«nd  yachting  mea  in  the  United  Kingdom.     No  challenge  ever 

Ribeen  made  or  ever  will  be  made  nnder  tlie  terms  of  that  deed. 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  two  opinions  more  diametrically 
»3eil ;  and  if  the  views  of  the  New  Vork  Yucht  Club  arc  un- 
oged  and  unchangeable  and  arc  representative  of  the  yachting 
rid  of  America,  International  racing  ia,  aa  far  as  that  country 
I  England  are  concerned,  at  a  deadlock.  It  matters  very  little 
which  body  of  opinion  is  right  and  which  its  wrongiuthe  abstract, 
and  the  exact  proportion  of  error  in  each  is  not  worth  discussing. 
What  is  wanted  ia  to  bring  them  together  somehow.  If  two 
people  propose  to  play  a  gunie,  they  muat  first  of  all  agree  as  to 
the  rules  to  be  observed.  It  is  to  bringing  about  an  agreement 
I  that  practical  men  interested  in  y.icht- racing  ahonld  address 
mselves.  It  ia  not  an  easy,  but  it  shonld  not  prove  an  impoa- 
Usj  task,  and  will  not  if  it  be  approached  on  both  sides  in  the 
pit  exhibited  by  Hr.  IlerreshoS  when  he  said  :  "  If  the  condi- 
Ult  surround  the  tender  of  this  wonderful  cup  be  not 
'  I  promote  friendly  International  rivalry,  then  let  tlie 
(wish  of  every  spirited  American  yachtsman  he  to  modify 
sal  BO  that  our  transatlantic  friends  may  viait  us  again  uud 
t  us  to  yet  better  and  higher  work." 

L  The  (act  is  that,  though  at  first  it  may  appear  simple,  the 
Biculty  of  laying  down  fair  rnles  for  governing  an  International 
yacht  race  is  exceedingly  great,  and  by  fair  rules  I  mean  rules 
that  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  holder  of  a  cup  being 
taken  by  aurprise,  and  tiiat  will  insnre,  as  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, that  the  best  vessel  will  wm.  The  object  of  a  challenge 
cup  of  that  nature  is  to  decide  what  yacht  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  champion  of  the  world.  The  superiority  of  the 
vessel  ia  the  first  matter  of  consideration,  and  skill  in  handling 
19  the  only  other  factor  admissible  in  the  case.  That  can  not 
and  ought  not  to  be  eliminated,  but  with  that  one  exception  the 
race  ought  to  be  free  from  anything  that  can  possibly  inflaence 
and  determine  its  character  and  result.  When  we  consider  that 
of  all  sports  yacht-racing  is  the  most  liable  to  bo  affected  by  luck. 
chance,  accident,  and  flukea,  the  difhculty  of  framing  rulee  be- 
comoB  apparent.  During  a  season's  racing  in  which  she  sails 
i  tofty  Of  fifty  ticaea,  the  beat  yacht  of  her  claaa  will,  of 
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course^  assert  her  superiority.  She  will  be  beaten  perhaps  many 
times,  bat  the  average  will  be  in  her  favor.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
f  ore,  that  a  certain  number  of  races — the  best  out  of  five,  at  least — 
should  decide  the  fate  of  a  challenge  cup,  lest  either  of  the  com- 
petitors should  be  especially  favored  by  weather  more  suitable  to 
her  than  to  her  opponent  on  any  one  or  two  given  days. 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  equally  desirable  that  the  courses 
should  be  such  as  to  fairly  try  the  vessels  on  all  points  of  sailing. 
They  should  also  be  laid  off  in  deep  and  open  water  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  flaws  of  wind  off  the  shore,  from  tides,  and  from  any 
advantage  that  may  arise  from  local  knowledge  and  a  pilot's  skill. 
The  possibility  of  obstruction  on  the  part  of  other  vessels  must 
also  be  guarded  against.  The  yachts  must  be  first-class  vessels, 
so  that  the  winner  may  fairly  claim  the  championship,  not  in  any 
particular  class  or  rig,  but  of  the  world.  A  minimum  limit  of 
length  or  tonnage,  determined  by  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  a 
thoroughly  sea-going  cutter  and  schooner  should  therefore  be 
fixed,  and  no  allowance  for  rig  should  be  given.  On  the  other 
hand  the  vessels  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  be  unduly  expensive. 
difficult  to  handle,  and  practically  useless  for  any  other  purpose. 
Meu  will  be  reluctant  to  build  for  a  special  purpose  if  they  are  to 
find  themselves  saddled  with  an  inconvenient  ship  after  sailing 
one  scries  of  matches  in  her ;  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  gire 
advantage  to  the  longest  purse.  A  maximum  limit  of  lengtli  or 
tonnage  should  therefore  be  found  by  consideration  of  the  di- 
mensions beyond  which  experience  shows  that  schooners  or  cutters 
become  inconvenient  for  general  purposes  and  unwieldy. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  insure  a  good  race,  the  yachts  should  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  length  on  the  load  water  line. 
Jjcngth  is  the  principal  factor  in  determining  speed,  and  if  the 
challenged  party  can  always  go  a  few  feet  or  a  few  inches  longer 
than  tlie  challenger  he  obviously  has  a  great,  perhaps  an  insuper- 
able, pull  over  his  antagonist.  Length  on  the  water  is  in  respect  of 
yacht-racing  the  nearest  equivalent  to  age  in  horse-racing,  and  to 
insure  uniformity  in  that  all-important  particular,  any  excess  on 
the  part  of  either  vessel  over  the  estimated  length,  as  furnished 
with  a  challenge,  should  be  counted  double  in  calculating  time 
allowance — the  equivalent  of  weight  for  age ;  and,  further,  neither 
vessel  should  in  any  case  exceed  the  length  specified  in  the  chal- 
lenge by  more  than  two  per  cent.     In  former  times  when  ships 
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were  built  more  or  less  by  rule  of  thumb  Bucb  a  stipulation  might 
havebcei  difficult,  perhaps  impossible  to  carry  out.  But  now  in 
these  modern  days  of  scientific  precision,  when  a  competent  de- 
rigner  can  calculate  his  weights  to  a  nicety,  and  a  competent 
builder  can  carry  oat  the  designer's  plans  almost  within  the  limit 
of  an  ounce,  two  per  cent,  margin  is  amply  sufficient  to  allow  for 
any  unavoidable  errorin  estimating  the  floating  length  of  a  yacht 
with  everything  on  board  ready  to  sail.  But  as  differences  lu 
rating  will  exist,  they  must  be  adjusted  by  a  lime  allowance  scale. 

ioreoTer,  cases  mightoccur  in  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  penal- 

leugth  on  the  lond  water  line  too  heavily.     For  instance, 

leither  party  might  wish  to  build  nnd  might  agree  to  sail  off  a 

challenge  with  two  existing  vessels  diBeringconsidprably  in  length; 

a  fair  scale  of  time  allowance  would  bo  necessary  in  that  case  also. 

To  lay  down  definite  fixed  rules  for  the  actual  management  of 

ithe  matches  and  the  settlement  of  all  details  conoeniing  them 

'ouldof  course  be  out  of  the  question.     Such   matters  are  best 

H  to  sailing  committees  and  to  mutual  agreement  between  com- 
potitora.  They  must  arrange  them  as  they  think  best,  bearing 
in  mind  always  that  the  courses  should  be  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  obstruction  and  all  adventitious  circumstances,  that  they 
should  be  properly  and  distinctly  marked  off,  and  that  the  dales 
for  the  matches  and  hours  of  slnrti-ug  should  be  fixed  to  suit  the 
general  convenience.  The  exact  tin.e  at  which  each  race  is  to  be 
started  should  be  settled  boforchiiud  and  strictly  adhered  to.  To 
be  kept  watting  in  suspense  for  some  hoursand  perhaps  eventually 
started  in  the  bustle  and  confnsion  of  shifting  sitils,  or  of  making 
Bome  alteration  rendered  necessary  by  a  change  of  weather  or 
shift  of  wind,  is  very  harassing  to  a  crow.  Favoritism  might  be 
shown  by  postponing  a  race,  and  the  possibility  of  favoritism 
should  bo  guarded  against.  It  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
ing  regulations  for  an  International  ra^e  human  prejudice 

ust  bo  considered.  It  should  be  rendered  impossible  for  either 
|«rty  to  have  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  fancying  himself 
aggrieved.  But,  as  postponement  is  obviously  necessary  in  certain 
atmospheric  conditions,  a  sailing  committee  should  be  forbidden 
to  start  a  raco  in  thick  fog.   Moreover,  in  very  bad  weather  a  post- 

menient  might  be  desimble — for  a  gale  of  wind  is  no  weather  in 

hich  to  try  the  capabilities  of  a  vessel  in  a  race,  and,  as  in  such 
□either  competitor  would  like  to  be  the  Srst  to  suggest  post> 
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ponemeBt,  »  Bailing  oomtnittea  onght  to  be  empowamd  to  « 
their  own  judgment  I  would  saggMt,  therefore,  that  if  eithei 
Teasel  desired  it  the  Bailing  committee  Bfaonid  be  boand  to  bIuI 
the  race  at  the  time  speotfied,  except  on!;  in  the  erent  of  thiek 
tog ;  but  that  if  neitbw  vesael  innsted  npoa  a  itut  tiie  qnettioD 
of  postponement  shonld  be  left  to  the  diacretion  of  the  niliiig 
committee.  As  a  neceoary  oonaeqaenoe  of  thii  rale  it  abonid  be 
laid  down  that  any  race  not  completed  within  a  certain  time,  eat 
ciliated  by  an  average  speed  of,  say,  Ato  knoti  an  honrorertbi 
coarse,  shonld  be  Toid  and  shonld  be  sailed  oTer  again  ;  and  ttat 
reasonable  time  Bhoold  be  given  between  laoee  to  repair  i 
occnrring  dnring  a  match. 

The  length  of  Qotioe  that  shonld  be  giren  in  a  challenge  a 
to  me  somewhat  immaterial.  A  clnb  holding  a  ohaUenge  cop 
ought  to  be  safegQarded  against  aarprise.  It  shooldreoeiTeaehBl- 
lenge  in  ample  time  to  build  if  thought  desirable ;  on  Uie  other 
haod  it  is  nnwise  to  hamper  cballengera  nnneooenarily  and  I 
should  Bay  six  or  eight  months'  notice  woold  be  auffioient.  Then 
remains,  I  think,  only  the  question  of  return  matches  to  be  apofcea 
of,  and  concerning  it  a  definite  expression  of  opinion  is  difficult 

Albeit  the  right  of  a  country  baring  posseesion  of  ui  Intena- 
tional  challenge  trophy  to  keep  it  antil  wrested  from  them  in  a 
contest  in  theirown  waters  is  undoubted,  and  the  champion's  priri- 
lege  to  stand  upon  hia  own  ground  to  meet  hisopponentoannot  be 
gainsaid ;  yet  it  would  be  more  absolutely  fair,  and  far  more  con- 
dncive  to  the  encouragement  of  yacht-racing,  if  return  matcbM 
were  sailed.  A  yacht  deriTCS  a  certain  advantage  by  smling  is 
her  own  home  waters  which,  though  impossible  to  estimate  or 
define,  is  very  real,  and  cannot  be  counteracted  in  any  way.  Moie- 
over,  a  vessel  built  excesBively  slightly  for  the  mere  pnrpoM  6t 
sailing  half  a  dozen  matches  at  home  would  have  a  pufeotly  de- 
finable pall  over  a  vessel  constructed  with  suffloient  etrengtii  to 
make  long  ocean  voyages.  For  these  reasons  a  stipnlatioB  tikat 
the  second  or  third  challenge  from  any  one  country  ihonld  ha 
fought  out  in  the  waters  of  that  country  might  be  adTiaable. 
Another  advantage  which  the  challenged  par^  has  hitherto  bad 
over  the  challenger  consists  of  the  fact  that  while  the  ohi 
mast  nominate  his  vessel  before  she  is  tried,  built  or  coma 
and  must  sail  that  vessel,  whether  she  tumsoutaincoeMorB 
ure,  the  challenged  can  baild  two  or  three  ahips,  can  try  t 
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frequently  together  and  cau  select  the  beat.  This,  of  course,  gives 
a  great  pull  to  any  challenged  club.  Whether  the  pull  ia  too 
great  or  not  is  a  matter  of  opiuion.  That  the  challenged  shoald 
have  Bome  advantage  is,  I  think,  legitimate  and  fair. 

One  other  matter  may  be  profitably  mentioned  before  leaving 
this  moat  interesting  theme.  No  doubt  can,  I  think,  be  enter- 
tained but  that  the  diSerencea  as  to  the  methods  of  yacht  meaenre- 
mcnt  oxieting  among  the  yacht  clubs  of  the  United  States,  and 
between  them  and  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  act  prejudicionsly  upon  racing  and  indeed  njion  yacht- 
ing as  a  whole.  In'^o  that  thorny  field  I  do  not  propose  to  stray. 
An  ideal  rule  would  be  tliat  which  resuitsd  in  the  evolution  of 
thesonndest,  most  seaworthy,  fastest,  and  mostcouvenientTessel. 
How  near  that  ideal  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  arriving,  or 
to  what  extent  uniformity  of  rule  ia  compatible  with  necessary 
local  divergence  of  typo,  I  do  not  pretend  to  aay.  But  uni- 
formity of  measttroment,  if  attain^ible,  is  worth  struggling  for. 
A  healthy  stimnlns  would  be  imparted  to  yacht  building,  and  I 
sincerely  wish  that  scientific  and  practical  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic   would  consider  the  feasibility  of  such  a  scheme. 

Such  are  my  general  ideas  sent  out  currcnte  calami)  and 
without  anyattompt  at  scientific  exactitnde  or  legal  phraseology : 
but  before  closing  I  would  wish  to  make  clear  my  definition  of  an 
International  race.  I  do  not  mean  a  race  for  a  perpetual  chal- 
luDgo  cup  open  to  all  the  world,  and  tx)  bo  sailed  for  at  the  annual 
regatta  of  the  club  holding  the  cup.  A  race  of  that  character 
would  be  very  simple  to  manage.  It  would  be  merely  necessary 
to  stipulate  that  the  cup  should  be  held  by  the  vessel  winning  it — 
the  owner  giving  sufficient  aecuritj — and  that  it  would  be  sailed  for 
every  year  at  the  regatta  of  any  club  selected  by  the  bolder  of  the 
cup  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  time  allowance,  rig  allow- 
ance, etc.,  eto.,  etc.,  used  by  the  cinti.  Such  a  race  would  be  most 
interesting  and  useful,  but  what  I  have  in  contemplation  is  the 
sailing  of  a  series  of  matches  between  two  representative  vessels 
for  the  championship  of  the  seas,  and  that  is,  as  I  think  I  have 
shown,  a  far  more  dithcult  matter  to  arrange.  In  fact  the  whole 
(joeetion  of  International  challenges  bristles  with  diilicnlties,  and 
thongh  I  have  freely  expressed  m;  opinion  in  these  pages  I 
should  not  attempt  to  draft  the  ralea  for  its  conduct 

What  I  should  do  would  he  this :  It  is  no  disparagement  of  other 
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countries  to  say  that  England  and  America  are  foremost  in  ya< 

ing  matters^  and  no  one  could  feel  insulted  if  Americans  and  E 

lishmen  took  the  lead  in  laying  down  regulations  for  Intemati( 

races.     Moreover,  a  very  large  and  mixed  committee  would  m 

arrive  at  any  conclusion  whatever.   I  should  therefore  invite,  i 

three  Englishmen  and  three  Americans,  representative  yachtsz 

and  members  of  the  foremost  clubs,  to  meet  in  Xew  Yorl 

London,  or  in  some  other  convenient  place^Paris  might  be  s 

able — and  sit  down  to  discuss  the  matter  thoroughly  and  draw 

definite  rules.    Their  labors  having  been  brought  to  a  cone 

sion,  I  should  put  six  bits  of  paper — one  of  them  being  market 

into  a  hat,  shake  them  up  and  request  the  members  of  my  dn 

ing  committee  to  draw  lots.    The  nationality  of  the  drawer 

the  marked  lot  should  determine  the  waters  in  which  the  t 

race  for  the  cup  should  be  sailed,  and  he  should  nominate 

yacht  club  in  whose  charge  the  cup  should  be  first  placed. 

such  means  were  adopted  an  eminently  just,  impartial,  expli 

and  practical  set  of  rules  would  be  the  result ;  rules  which,  if  tl 

did  not  gire  universal  satisfaction,  would  at  any  rate  be  free  fr 

the  charge  of  producing  universal  dissatisfaction  on  one  side,  i 

which  would,  if  coupled  with  large  latitude  for  mutual  arrangeme 

of  details,  icsuregood  and  continuous  sport.    Would  it  be  possi 

to  apply  the  principle  here  indicated  to  the  America  cup  ?   I  kn 

not,  but  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  let  that  cup  fall  ti 

oblivion.     It  has  attained  a  position  and  notoriety  that  mak( 

singularly  the  trophy  to  bo  held  by  presumably  the  best  raci 

vcseel  in  the  world.    That  it  lias  not  produced  more  frequent  a 

keener  contests  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  no  one  could  rejo 

more  than  I  if  it  could  be  placed  in  a  position  so  satisfactory  as 

stimulate  the  activity  and  ambition  of  yachtsmen  on  both  sidet 

the  ocean,  and  should  come  to  bo  recognized  for  all  time  as  1 

blue  ribbon  of  the  sea. 

DUNBAVEH. 


DITORCE:  FROM  A  FRENCH  I'OINT  OF  VIEW. 

B      M.      ALFRED      NAQCET,      OP      THE     CHAUBER      OF   DEPUTIES, 


]s  Frasvs,  tts  eUewhere,  many  persons  imagine  that  the 
law  which  in  1884  reestablished  divorce  iu  thtit  couiitr,v  has  given 
a  new  color  to  the  divorce  question,  and  they  are  now  asking  them- 
Hulves  whether  the  experiment  han  pruduned  guml  or  had  results. 
Evon  if  it  were  possible  in  an  examination  of  this  kind  to  employ 

|tb«  scalpel  of  the  anntoinist,  the  conclusion  which  might  be 
bohed  would  be  rather  hastily  drawn,  as  it  reqiiirus  more  than  a 
Hr  short  years  for  a  law,  it  it  haa  any  real  influence  on  society. 
■  show  its  eifect.  I  utigiit  go  further  and  add  that  social  phe- 
■mena  ure  fur  too  complioated  to  permit  us  to  uttributu  to  ii 
■rticutar  cause  certain  determined  results.  If  we  are  lo  arrivu 
ptB  correct  conclusion  we  must  also  find  out  whit  inflnonco  was 
exerted  at  the  same  time  by  all  the  other  active  oausoa.  a  proceed- 
ing totally  impossible  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Thus,  when  the  partiaana  or  the  opponents  of  capital  punish- 
ment base  their  arguments  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  murder, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  countries  where  this  modu  of  punish- 
ment haa  been  abolished  or  reestaSlished,  their  roasoning  does 
Jt  rest  on  solid  ground.  If,  for  instance,  crime  diminished  the 
iment  guillotining  was  stopped.  »ho  could  tell  but  that  this 
ppy  result  might  be  due  simply  to  jtn  improvement  in  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people  ?  The  diminution  mig;ht,  perhaps, 
have  been  atiltgre;Uer  if  the  scaffold  had  been  left  standing.    On 

IUieothcr  hand,  if  crime  increased,  the  cause  might  be  sought  in 
Ifckt  feverish  state  produced  hj-  the  eicessive  competition  of  mod- 
B  civilixatiou  ;  and  who  could  miy  whether  the  same  improve- 
B&t  would  not  t<'  "   if  capital  punishment  had 
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The  same  thing  is  true  of  diToroe.  If,  twentj  or  thiitr  je 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  estaUiihing  it,  we  ahoold  i 
serve  that  the  namber  of  unhappy  families  had  increaeed,  ti 
there  was  more  immorality  and  crime  than  before,  it  woald 
quite  absurd  to  attribute  to  this  inatitntion  all  this  miiery ;  a 
we  would  be  just  as  unphiloeophical  in  declaring  it  to  be  I 
cause  of  an  amelioration,  if  such  had  really  occomd. 

Have  the  opponents  of  diTorce  ever  looked  at  the  queetion 
this  light?  I  cannot  say  whether  they  have.  I  do  notice,  hower^ 
that  they  lay  great  stress  on  the  number  of  fanulies  which  i 
I ; ,  broken  up  by  dirorce.    If  this  number  were  to  diminish  tl 

might  be  inclined  to  admit  that  the  law  had  done  some  go( 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  perceitre  an  increase  in  the  to 

i!  of  the  sundered  households,  they  hold  up  their  hands  in  h 

horror  and  declare  that  society  is  in  danger.    Their  conclnsioi 

however,  are  rery  hasty.    A  law  which  suddenly  establishes  < 

vorce  fiuds  itself  necessarily  brought  face  to  face  with  a  mass 

i  cases  which  have  been  accumulating  for  years.    The  first  ad 

a  sort  of  general  liquidation,  which  produces  exaggerated  opti 

effects.     But  when  this  clearing  of  the  docket  is  aeoomplisbi 

I  H  <  )  and  there  come  np  for  decision  only  the  divorce  cases  bdongi 

to  each  successive  year,  then  a  decrease  follows  the  increasst  i 
the  public  mind  is  calmed. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Switzerland.  When  t 
law  passed  in  1874  came  into  force  two  years  later,  the  dive 
business  suddenly  assumed  enormous  proportions,  whereas  to-4 
it  appears  to  be  entering  upon  a  period  of  decrease.  Howev 
Switzerland  still  remains  one  of  the  countries  where  there  are  I 
most  divorces.  But  the  settled  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
crease  observed  was  followed  by  a  period  of  decrease. 

Will  the  same  thing  happen  in  France  ?  I  cannot  say  pi 
tivcly,  but  the  logic  of  the  situation  would  lead  one  to  answer' 
question  in  the  affirmative.  But  I  never  like  to  get  ahead 
facts,  and  the  facts  in  the  case  have  not  yet  spoken.  Prin 
statistics  come  down  only  to  the  year  1888.  Now,* as  the  dife 
law  passed  in  1884  was  not  really  taken  advantage  of  till  twofi 
later,  when  it  was  perfected  by  the  law  which  modiisi 
procedure,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  scarcely  two 
statistics  before  us,  and  these  the  very  years  when»  Oft  S 
j     i  *®  liquidation  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  the  tgum 
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abuormally  high.  And  they  were  iu  fact  very  high.  Thus  in 
18S3,  the  year  before  divorce  was  established,  there  were  granted  in 
~r»nce  3,010  separations  {a  men»d  et  Ihoro).    In  1888  the  nnmber 

I sepamtioiis  and  divorces  together  had  risen  to  7,ltiG. 

^But  whether  these  figures  Increase  or i-emain  stationary,  there 
*ni  be  no  reason  for  jumping  to  any  conclnsion,  unless  it  be  to 
this  one,  that,  o^  there  is  muoh  divorcing  in  France,  the  re- 
uetnhlislinient  of  divorce  was  a  crying  neceesity. 

In  ywoden,  where  there  are  almost  no  disunited  honseholdB, 
licrhaps  society  can  get  on  without  this  institution.  But  where, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  considerable  number — I  refer  to  sep- 
urutiori  from  bi^d  and  board — this  very  number  shows  that  tho  re- 
form is  needed,  like  a  safety  valve  in  a  steam  engine.  In  order 
to  draw  a  diflerent  conclusion,  it  would  first  be  necessary  to  es- 

Iblish   tho  fact  that  this  increase   is  caused  hy  the  legislation 
ilch  permita  married  people  to  separate ;  but  it  is  this  very 
•nonstration  that  nobody  has  made  or  can  make,  for  such  an 
Illation  would  be  in  contradiction  with  the  truth. 
M.  Jacques  Bi'rtlllon,  the  able  head  of  the  Paris  Bureau  of 
atittics,  has  established  in  a  decisive  manner,  seldom  witnessed 
matters  of  this  kind,  that  the  number  of  families  which  are 
disunited  is  quite  independent  of  the  legislation  of  a  country. 
For  instance,  there  are  nations  where  Ihe  laws  are  the  same,  but 
'^^^mhon  there  is  an  extraordinary  variation  in   the  number  of  sepa- 
^^^BAions  and   divorces.     Thus,  In   Switzerland,  certain  cantons — 
^^^fcicva,  Bdlfi  and  Zurich,  for  example — show  an  enormous  nnm- 
^^^■•r  of  divorces,  while  other  cantons,  such  as  Uri,  do  not  offer  a 
single  case,  though  the  law  is  the  e»vme  throughont  the  Confeder- 
ation.    The  same  thing  is  seen  in  Scandinavia.     Thus  Dtmmurk 
abounds  in  separnti^]  family  circles,  while  in  Sweden  and  Norway 
e  are  almost  none  ;  and  yet  the  laws  governing  the  matter  are 
mt  the  same,  white,  furthermore,  those  iieoplo  are  as  near  alike 
Ipossible  iu  race,  customs  and  religion. 

J  What  iegislntion  can  accomplish — I  said  this  when  I  first  took 

■  this  divorce  question,  and  I  shidl  not  cease  repeating  it,  be- 

!  it  is  the  philoflopbical  truth— is  the  bringing  to  light  of 

kttng  social  facts  or  the  checking  of  the  maulfestaiion  of  thesp 

!  fact*,  though   they  exist  in   the  same  degri>c  in  both  cases. 

i  explain  more  clearly  what  I  meno.     Imagine  a  country 

here  neither  sopartitioti  n*-  "  ybody  sup- 
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pose  for  an  instant  that  consequently  there  would  be  no  broken 
family  circles.  It  is  evident  that  nobody  cherishes  this  delightful 
chimera,  since  nobody  proposes  the  suppression  of  6e]>aratiou 
from  bed  and  board  ;  but  if  the  state  of  things  which  I  have  im- 
agined really  prevailed,  there  would,  of  course,  be  badly  assorted 
unions,  where  the  husband  and  wife  would  be  found  living  apart, 
exactly  as  is  the  case  to-day.  But  as  society  can  discover  this 
only  by  means  of  its  civil  registers  and  decisions  of  the  courts, 
and  as  these  means  of  information  would  be  lacking  in  this  hypo- 
thetical case,  these  separations  would  not  be  noted,  and  the  sta- 
tistics would  contain  a  cipher  under  the  heading  **  Separations.'' 
Let  us  suppose  now  that  this  same  country,  where  exist  no 
legal  means  of  dissolving  marriages,  takes  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  liberty  and  establishes  separation  from  be<l 
and  board.  Of  course  all  the  married  couples  already  living: 
in  this  separated  state  would  care  little  for  this  new  law.  A 
separation  of  this  sort  has  few  advantages,  except  in  special  cases, 
where,  for  example,  the  husband  wishes  to  protect  himself  against 
what  might  result  from  the  criminal  commerce  of  his  wife  and 
her  falsely  attributing  to  him  the  paternity  of  a  child,  or  the  case 
in  which  a  wife  seeks  more  effectual  protection  from  a  husbami'* 
evil  treatment.  Except  in  instances  of  this  kind  most  people 
would  prefer  not  to  admit  the  public  to  a  share  in  their  domej?iie 
troubles  by  having  recourse  to  the  new  law,  and  would  continue 
to  live  apart  amicably.  Some  couples,  however,  would  avail 
thomselves  of  it,  so  that  the  statistical  tables,  which  heretofore 
had  contained  only  a  cipher,  would  now  register  a  i>08itive  figure, 
which  would  go  on  constantly  increasing,  for  it  is  a  well-estab- 
lished fact  that  to-day  in  every  country,  wliatovor  may  be  the 
nature  of  its  legislation  in  respect  to  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  number  of  separations  is  continually  progressing:. 
In  France,  for  instance,  before  the  reestablishment  of  divorce. 
and  when,  consequently,  divorce  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
the  fact,  the  total  of  separations  from  bed  and  board  gradually 
grew  from  6i2  in  1840  to  3,010  in  1883.  If  short-sights  sociolo- 
gi.sts  should  conclude  from  these  figures  that  the  liberalizing  of 
marriage  legislation  had  produced  evil  results,  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  very  unphilosophical  and  very  far  from  the  truth.  All 
that  these  stiitistics  prove  is  that  our  legislators,  in  becoming  lev 
strict,  hiid  made  it  possible  to  count  the  cases  of  doraeatic  in* 
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H«licity  wliit:h  up  to  that  time  had  been  kept  iu  the  ehade.  Ko- 
libody  conld  hold  tlmt  tlie  iaw  was  tlie  cause  of  these  septirationa. 
Let  ua  go  still  further  audcoueider  the  situution  which  pre- 
hvailed  in  France  firat  in  1793,  and  again  in  1884,  when  the  law  of 
B^ivorce  took  its  place  bei^ide  that  of  legalized  separation  from  bed 
fluid  board.  Up  to  that  dateacertaiu  portion  of  those  couples  who 
[■lived  ill  u  etate  of  amicable  separation  had,  as  wo  have  just  stated, 
rlield  back  from  the  cost  and  trouble  of  going  to  law.  But  now, 
I'Suding  in  the  divoree  law  a  chance  to  begin  married  life  over 
^in  and  to  oreato  a  new  family,  they  considered  that  the  udvaii- 
Ptages  were  greater  than  the  inconveniences  of  a  law  suit,  and  bo 
f  they  w«i-c  ready  tu  go  into  court.  Thereupon  stittistics  would  again 
p^enotc  an  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  conjugal  infelicity. 
f  But  would  there  in  reality  be  any  such  increase  ?  Hone  what- 
rover.  These  broken  unions  are  uovf  brought  forth  to  the  light  of 
■riay.  They  tixisted  yesterday  and  do  not  date  from  to-day.  The 
Tv«  law  w;u  a  sort  of  microscope  wliieh  bad  enabled  the  stat- 
lltician  to  eee  and  note  what  wai  hitherto  beyond  his  ken. 

If  divorce  legislation  becomes  still  more  liberal,  if  the  facilities 

tor  Bepamtiou  are  made  easier  and   easier,  this  apparent  increase 

n  the  divorce  column  will  again  ahow  Itself,  and  this  will  con- 

^nne  until  legislation  emhraces  every  case  which  has  heretofore 

1  relegated  to  the  background  of  objcnrity. 

Everyday  I  iim  consulted  by  married  people  in  trouble.     Now 

s  the  wife  w!io  has  been   deserted  by   the  liusbitnd,  and  now 

t  veraa.     The  household   may   be   broken  in   twain,  but  our 

iwHul   law  does   not  recognize  the  cause  aa  asutHeient  gronnd 

^r  divoree.     Again,  the  complainant   has  no   proof  of   the  ill- 

reatment  of  which  ebe  or  he  is  tlie  victim.     But  If  the  divorce 

bw  which  was  introduced  in  179'2  were  still   in  force,  and  which 

peclared  as  sufficient  cause  for  the  breaking   of   union  tiie  per- 

istent  demand  on  the  part  of  one  of  tiic  parties,  these  unfortu- 

Utto  people  who  consult  me  and  wlio  at  present  neither  apply  for 

plvoroe  nor  separate,  would  seek  divorce.     Then  only  would  the 

Ricinl  statistics  mark  tbu  fact.     But  they  exist  to-day  and  the  law 

hrfaicb  would  make  it  possible    to  note  tbom  would  have  nothing 

Q  do  with  bringing  them  abont. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether,  from  a  social  point  of  view— 
tad  this  is  the  only  thing  to  be  considered — mystery  is  prefer- 
bl«  to  publicity  in  a  matter  of  this  kind ;  whetlier  amicable  sepa- 
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rations  wbiab  take  place  inepite  of  the  law  and  ontride  tii  tfael 
are  less  harmf  at  than  legaliied  ones.  For  my  own  part  I  aa  « 
vinced  that  legalised  separatiouB  are  far  lest  baneful,  and  tfaii 
Thy,  not  believing  that  legislation  coald  inflaence  in  any  vay  t 
nnmber  of  broken  nniona,  I  determined  to  do  what  I  ooold  to  i 
care  the  reSstablighment  of  dlTorce  in  France. 

I  well  knew  that  nothing  la  more  dangerooa  than  to  attsmi 
by  meaofl  of  laws  to  exercise  coerciTe  powen  in  the  domain 
social  phenomena,  where  oonstraint  oan  never  effect  anythin 
The  Bavarians,  for  instance,  discorered  the  truth  of  this  pri 
ciple  when,  startled  by  the  danger  to  society  occasioned  by  i 
excessiTe  birth  rate,  and  wishing  to  check  it  amonf[  the  poor 
clasBes,  they  made  an  attempt  to  prohibit  marria|;re  when  the  co 
tracting  parties  had  no  certain  means  of  support ;  hat,  instead 
redacing  the  real  number  of  births,  this  law  simply  increaacd, 
a  disquieting  degree,  the  total  of  illegitimate  children  ;  ao  it  w 
promptly  repealed.  There  was  an  apparent  diminntion  in  tl 
number  of  marriages,  but  it  was  only  apparent ;  for  olandoati; 
unions,  with  all  their  corrupting  influences,  took  the  place  i 
legal  ones,  thus  proving  once  more  that  legislation  cannot  ohe< 
cohabitation  any  more  than  it  can  prerent  separation. 

In  countries  where  divorce  does  not  exist,  the  number  i 
unions  officially  dissolved  decreases,  and  there  is  no  record  of  tl 
subsequent  unlous  formed  by  separated  parties,  but  it  does  n< 
follow  tbat  uo  such  unions  exist.  On  the  contrary,  illicit  ooi 
nections  are  formed  and  adulterous  family  circles  are  createi 
which  titko  the  place  of  regular  and  recognized  households,  whi! 
illegitimate  children  are  substituted  for  Intimate  ones  thi 
would  have  been  numbered  as  such  if  it  had  not  been  for  tfa 
gtitte  of  things.  This  is  the  only  possible  outcome  of  strict  legi 
hition  and  the  result  does  not  reflect  honor  on  snoh  legislation. 

My  own  convictions  on  this  subject  are  so  well  establisbei 
that  if  I  did  not  fear  the  reaction  to  which  popular  i^oran 
might  give  birth,  I  should  not  hesitate,  if  in  my  power  to  do  ■ 
to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  divorce.  Snch  a  liber 
law,  which  would  make  it  possible  for  those  living  apart  to  lags 
ise  their  situation,  would  so  increase  the  divoroe  list,  that  tl 
simple-minded  public  would  take  the  effect  for  the  csnae,  oi 
would  blot  it  from  the  statute  book.  Taking  into  aecoaot  tl 
degree  of  enligbtenment  of  oiviliiad  conntries  in  | 
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ill  particular.  I  should  say  that  the  divorce  law  passed  i:i 

xr  cotiQtrj  in  ISHi  is  all  lliAt  we  could  and  ebould  expect. 

(tlipr  iispeut  of  this  probluin  ia  ihiit  of  divorou  among  the 

g  cissBes.     iSomo  of  my  fellow  couiiLryuiua  were  disturbcij 

at  the  thought  of  opening  to  the  deiiiocrutic  rnassea  the  benefits 

,  law,  which,  according  to  theio,  ought  to  be  reserved  exolu- 

tively  for  people  iu  eaay  circumatancea. 

'  daya  ago  1  read  in  the  Galignani   Mesmifnyer  nu  arti- 

•ible  tonchiiig  on  tbia  point.     The  writer  was  frightened  at  tbo 

"^nnraber — 31,000 — of  divorcea  applied  for  by  the   Pari§  working 

classes  in  four  years.     The  English  organ  at  Paria  saw  in  tliu^e 

figiirea  a  veritable  danger  to  society.     Though  the  courts   may 

jonie  to  the  rescue  of  the  children  of  divorced  pureuta  who  are 

Ucb,  argaed  the  writer,  theyaru  powerless  where  the  parties  itru 

ritliout  a  fortune  ;  and,  furthermore,  as  the  larger  part  of  theae 

ilivorces  among  the  working  classes  are  followed  by  new  unions,  a 

mass  of  children  are  handed  over  to  the  far  from  tender  tuerei<:a 

of  step-mothers  and  atep-fathers,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  tlie 

^^^-lietilthful  edncation  of  the  true  family  circle. 

^^H     This  objection   was  often   thrown  in  my  face   before  I  sue- 

^^Hpeede'l  in  getting  divorce  back  on    our  French    statute    book. 

^^Htout  I  found  no  more  trouble  in  answering  it  then  than  now. 

^^^phe  greater  the  number  of  appliuationa  for  divorce  emanating 

^^Hfrom  the  luboring  classes,  the  more  it  proves  to  mo  that  divorce 

^^Hkaswers  a  pressing,  urgent  need  among  the  working  maasea  of  our 

cities.*     I  use  advisedly  the  pbraae    "the  working  niaaaefi  of  our 

*  Kmnentiata,  trora  \^A  to 
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cities,"  for  in  the  country  districts  of  France  it  is  very  rare  foi 
peasant  to  take  advantage  of  the  divorce  law,  although  its  sti{i 
lations  are  the  same  for  all  clasBes  of  citizens.  This  fact  vei 
&eB  the  triitli  of  M.  Bertiiloii's  statement  that  marria^  ai 
divorce  are  governed  by  causes  to  which  legialatioD  ie  foreign. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  when  divorce  was  impossible  01 
working  men  and  women  abandoned  one  another  less  often  th: 
tliey  do  to-day  ?  If  anybody  does  believe  this  he  is  very  simp) 
minded.  Then,  as  now,  good-for-nothing  wives  left  their  hu 
bunds  iu  order  to  launch  into  debanchery ;  then,  as  now,  bi 
husbands,  in  far  larger  numbers  than  bad  wives,  shirked  the 
conjii<r!il  and  pateruiil  duties.  Though  the  official  statistics  a 
silent  oil  this  point,  the  facts  cry  aloud. 

When,  among  the  upper  classes,  troubles  of  this  sort  aroi 
relief  was  obtained  by  separation  from  bed  and  board.  A  hu 
band  with  money  who  did  not  wish  to  see  his  fortune  divid' 
among  his  legitimate  children  and  bastards  would  obtain  s  aepa 
iilioti  of  this  kind  in  order  to  disavow  more  easily  any  irreguL 
offspring,  while  a  wife  would  have  recourse  to  the  same  law  i 
order  to  protect  more  surely  her  fortune  from  marital  dilapid. 
tion,  to  settle  more  exactly  her  financial  posiUou,  and  to  renic 
the  childron  fiom  the  sight  of  their  father's  immorality. 

But  n-liiit  would  bi>  \.hv  results  of  such  a  separation  when  pru' 
tisi'd  uinwng  the  working  classes  ?  There  being  no  fortune.! 
bouclic  would  jiccruo  from  a  judgment  requiring  one  of  the  pa 
ties  to  pay  an  allowance  to  the  other.  The  decree  of  the  cou 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  As  regards  disavowal  of  patcmity,  tb 
becomes  of  far  less  importance  where  the  matter  of  inheriiuni 
plays  no  part.  Conse<)uent)y,  though  under  the  old  law  thei 
was  quite  a  number  of  separations  among  laboring  people,  tl 
total  was  relatively  small ;  and  it  may  be  safely  added,  furthe 
more,  that  these  separations  occurred  more  particularly  in  tl 
mora  moral  and  well-to-do  portion  of  the  working  classes.  Hoi 
ever,  whether  these  separations  wore  granted  by  the  courts,  < 
whether,  as  was  far  more  geTienilly  the  case,  they  were  brongl 
about  privately,  the  results  were  far  different  from  those  amoi 
the  npper  clusaes. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  a  husband  deserted  by  his  wif 
who  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  bad  spouse  and  a  bad  mother,  an 
has  left  him  alone  with  one  or  more  children.     Or  let  ns  mip|iai 
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Vife  abandoned  by  her  liiisbttiid  and  charged  with  little  ones  to 
e  for.     How  will  these  different  purtieB  be  affected  by  the  eitu- 
If  they  belong  to  the  upper  classes  whore  there  is  a  for- 
me, the  husband  wilt  have  domestics  to  look  after  the  children, 
p  lie  will  send  them    to  the  boarding  sciiool.     If  weary  of  the 
libacy  forced  upon  him  by  the  law,  lie  forms  u»  illicit  nniun, 
Ehie  ia  at  least  done  clandestinely,  and  it  iakept  hidden  from  the 
diildren,  whose  moral  state  is  not  harmed  thereby.     The  deserted 
Tfi,  vho  ifl  bleBsed  with  money,  can,'  in  her  turn,  ditvute  herself 
^  her  children's  education  and  live  with  them  honorably. 
I  Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  working  classes  and  see  how  they  fare 
I  circumstances  of  ibis  kind.     The  deserted  father  can  have  no 
servant  to  care  for  the  honfie  and  children.     He  is  forced  to  wive 
again,  but  if  he  cannot  contract  a  legal  union  he  will  contract  an 
illegal  one,  for  matrimony  is  a  necessity  for   his   own  domestic 
Kppiness  nnd  for  keeping  his  children  from  the   street.     If  the 

icit  the  moral  etTect  on  the  children  may  be  bad,  but 

roly  less  HO  than  if  there  were  no  woman  at  all  to  watch  over 
In  a  word,  therefore,  when  a  workingman  is  abandoned 
r  bis  wife  he  seta  up  a  new  home  with  his  niiiitresB. 

The  situation  of  the  deserted  workingwoman  is  still  worse. 
p  matters  now  stand  in  France,  a  woman  cannot  live  by  her  own 
If  by  rare  chance  she  aucueeds  in  supporting  herself  she 
lust  have  no  children,  and  there  must  bo  no  "  doad  season." 
B  ia  a  hard  and  unpalatable  truth  which  caunot  be  removed 
by  the  fine  dissertations  of  philosophers  and  moralists.  Pro.iti- 
tntion  oran  adiilterons /laiJOH  is  the  only  means  by  which  she 
1  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
I  When  certain  people  point  with  pious  horror  to  the  21,0UU 
mlications  for  divorce  among  the  working  classes,  tilud  iHitween 
fcuary  I,  1888,  and  Deet^mber  31,  1891,  they  do  not  grasp  the 
1  meaning  of  these  figures.  What  do  these  figures  signify, 
iiply  that  in  four  yeai-s  31,000  working  men  and  women 
©  forced  to  choose  between  illicit  nuious  or  divorce  and  u  legal 
Wnd  marriage — that  b  to  suy,  5,250  persons  per  year,  who, 
t  by  a  higher  morality,  desired,  both  on  their  own  and 
far  children's  account,  to  regularize  their  conjugal  situation, 
c  had  not  beon  ri'cstabliBlied ,  or  if  it  hud  been  restricted 
the  upper  clitssfs,  what  would  have  become  of  these  21,000 
fitiauerfl?    Is  ltier«  any  oue  who  believes  that  these  broken 
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^ziC'Zis  voold  hsTe  been  patched  ap  and  these  separated  fan 
bn^^ga:  iC'getner  again  ?  Xoi  eren  the  most  determined  oppc 
of  diTorce  dare:§  hold  snch  an  opinion.  Clandestine  ui 
wozld  lake  the  place  of  the  21,000  regular  ones,  which  n 
s::r«lT  be  established  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases  when 
divorce  was  granted,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  home  thus  i 
pcdsibleL 

That  the  sTstematic  enemies  of  the  marriage  relation, 
the  partisans  of  **  free  lore."  should  rejoice  at  this  state  of  thi 
is  easily  understood,  though,  eren  from  the  stand{>oint  ol 
la::er.  these  irregular  unions  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  wl 
good  thing  in  a  society  where  legal  marriage  frowns  u|>ou  il 
marriage.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
the  advocates  of  free  love  who  protest  against  the  2I.OU0  ]K'tii 
for  divorce  emanating  from  the  male  and  female  toilers  of  Fm 
On  the  contrarv,  it  is  the  determined  friends  of  the  indis^i»Iiit 
of  the  marriage  tie.  or,  at  least,  those  who  wish  to  limit  the  ej 
of  divorce  and  make  it  an  aristocratic  institution — they  it  is 
advocate  the  continuation  of  this  corrupt  order  of  things.  I 
one  cannot  understand  their  attitude.  I  cannot  see  how,  forct 
choose  between  21,000  false  households  and  21,000  regular  o 
formed  after  divorce,  the  advocates  of  **  holy  wedlock  "  can  de 
in  favor  of  the  21.0<X)  irregular  unions. 

As  fur  myself,  while  admitting  that  the  dissolving  of 
marria;^^'  tie  is  an  evil,  1  consider  and  shall  always  consider  t 
to  whatever  social  class  one  belongs,  divorce  which  enables 
and  women  to  reenter  upon  a  legal  union,  is,  as   regards  pare 
children  and  suoiety,  an  infinitely  less  evil  than   the  separa 
obtained    by  the  courts  or  agreed  upon  privately. 

Alfred  Naquet 
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The  great  drink  problem  of  lliU  couutry  ia  goveriiBii  by  forces 
and  cunditions  thui  aro  practically  uiiiiuowu.  To  the  ecieutilic 
etudent  a  few  oiitliDe  fuuta  uppour,  eurrotindcd  by  regions  of 
mystery,  clearly  under  the  control  of  luws  not  yet  discovered. 

One  of  thuBo  factH  is  the  tido-like  movement  of  inebriety  when 
seen  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  Tiiua  distinct  penudB  of  yetira 
will  be  noted  iu  which  atl  forms  of  inebriety  will  increase  up  to  ti 
certain  point,  then  recede  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

!jtatistics  of  persona  arrested  for  inebriety,  e.ttending  ovot 
long  periods,  will  point  to  certain  ^ears  in  which  a  maximum 
in  numbers  was  reached,  followed  hy  a  retrograde  movement  back 
to  a  minimum.  This  tide-like  movement  is  sometimes  clear,  then 
obscure.  Often  it  is  marked  by  both  epidemic  and  endemic  wuves. 
and  ia  traced  in  the  prevulcnceof  inebriety  in  towns  and  cities,  and 
ia  the  reaction  noted  by  temperance  revivals. 

This  psychological  ebb  and  flow  was  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Weatphal  in  Swcdon  many  years  ago,  and  an  interval  of  seventeen 
years  was  indicated  as  the  time  between  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum periods  of  inebriety  in  that  country.  Shorter  periods  have 
been  noted  by  other  observers  in  different  countries. 

Many  very  startling  facta  point  to  this  wonderful  cycle  and 
drink  orbit,  and  help  to  explain  the  strange  temperance  revivals 
which  spring  up  and  sweep  over  the  country,  dying  away  with 
the  same  mystery  and  anddenneas.  Such  movements  are  undoubt- 
edly tho  backward  swing  of  high  tidt^  of  inebriety.  The  Wash- 
ingtoniai)  revival  of  1840.  the  Red  Ribbon  movement  and  others 
otnceut  dttte  are  good  iUustrations. 
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!  I  The  histories  of  large  cities  aud  towns  snpply  many  sta 

confirmatorr  facts  of  periods  of  inebriety  and  intense  te 

ance  revivah  follo^riug  each  other  with   a  strange,  fascit 

i  mystery.     Like  the  ebb  and  floir  in  politics,    religion  ai: 

great  social  movements,  these  drink  cycles  or  waves  poi 
ranges  of  causes  and  conditions  awaiting  future  discovery. 

Whle  many  of  the  causes  of  inebriety  as  seen  in  the 
vidual  are  both  preventable  and  curable,  there  are  other  unk 
psychological  and  physical  forces  that  control  the  form  aud 
tion  of  the  inebrietv  of  both  sexes. 

Whatever  inebriety  is  in  Europe,  or  may  havp  been  i 
past,  it  is  in  this  country  a  brain  and  nerve  disease,  mark 
mental  and  physical  failure,  exhaustion  and  central  degenen 
Any  inquiry  concerning  the  prevalence  of  inebriety  among  < 
men  or  women  cannot  be  answered  by  appeals  to  statistics  a 

The  primary  facts  must  be  sought  in  the  physiologieu 
psychological  conditions  which  favor- or  antagonize  inebriet; 

The  conviction  that  inebriety  is  diminishing  in  this  co 
is  sustained  by  all  scientific  study  and  observation.  Some  € 
facts  on  which  this  is  based  may  be  briefly  stateil. 

Inebriety  is  becoming  more  impulsive  and  precipitate 
period  of  moderate  drinking  is  shorter  ;  the  quantity  of  £ 
spirits  used  is  greater  and  the  duration  of  the  inebriety  is  sti 
diminisliing.  The  inebriate  of  to  day  is  often  delirious,  muL 
suicidal,  and  criminal  in  his  conduct  and  suffers  from  m 
nerve  and  brain  disease.  If  a  periodical  drinker,  he  is? 
afHicted  with  epilepsy,  general  pandysis  and  delue^ional  man 

Tlie  brain  and  nervous  svsteni  break  down  earlv,  and 
diseases  of  the  lungs  or  kidneys  are  usually  fatjil ;  or  the  ^ 
disappears  in  an  asylum,  j)oor  house,  or  prison.  The  int 
and  constant  excitement  of  American  life,  with  its  straic 
drains,  neglect  of  healthy  living,  and  bad  surroundings,  th 
den  clianges  and  disjippointments,  and  the  rapid  elationi 
depressions,  are  some  of  the  prominent  factors  which  hare  chi 
the  type  of  inebriety.  These  forces  bring  all  cases  into  g 
prominence,  and  give  a  false  appearance  of  a  marked  incre 
the  numbers  of  victims. 

Ihe  fact  is  more  and  more  apparent  that  alcohol  cam 
used  in  moderation  by  tlie  average  American.  The  forefi 
>night  use  spirits  for  a  life  time  and  never  be  inebriatM  or  i 
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■vo  drinkera,  but  Llie  children  who  driiilc  have  only  a  brief  period 
t  modentte  drinking.  They  become  cxceBaive  lirinkers  at  onoo, 
uid  soon  mergu  into  paupers  and  criniiimlH,  or  die  suddenly.  The 
remendoua  forces  of  heredity  which  the  overstntined,  exhausted 
moration  traneinits  to  its  descendants  are  still  more  active,  pre- 
IsjKMing  causes  for  the  development  of  inebriety,  insanity  and 
IrioiiB  ullied  diseases.  Climatic  states  also  intensify  and  favor 
B  bniin  exhaustion  that  leuds  to  inebriety.  These  are  some  of 
Ste  forces  and  the  subsoil  from  which  inebriety  grows  luxuriantly. 
fhe  prominence  of  audi  cases  is  not  evidence  of  their  increase, 
fat  by  contrast  brings  into  view  tha  increasing  number  of  total 
'Mtniuers. 

Thus  the  form  of  inebriety  is  chauging,  and  while  certain  local 
tanses  may  account  for  itsappurontincreaBo  in  particular  eections. 
great  antagonistic  undercurrent  of  evolution  is  slowly  and 
prely  drawing  lines  of  limitation  and  breaking  up  the  soil  from 
bhiub  it  grows.  This  is  true  in  a  largo  sense  concerning  ine- 
rioty  among  women.  Inquiry  along  the  lowest  levels  of  social 
life,  as  noted  in  court  records  of  women  arrested  for  drnnkennees 
and  petty  crime,  contirms  this.  Such  records  are  worthless  us 
evidence  of  the  inebriety  of  women,  because  they  depend  on  the 
sand  impulses  of  judges  and  ofTicors  who  may  wish  to 
Itield  or  expose  Uie  culprit.  Inebriety  ia  associated  and  covered 
I  with  assault,  larceny,  misdemeanor,  breach  of  peace,  and 
r  charges  that  seem  to  alternate  one  with  the  other,  and  such 
^rsons  are  arrested  many  times  for  the  same  offence  the  same 

Recently  a  woman  was  arrested  in  Liverpool,  who  had  been 
aigned  over  seven  hundred  times  for  drunkenness  and  its  as- 
Kiated  charges.  Women  seen  in  the  police  courts  in  this 
luntry  charged  with  such  offences  are  always  profoundly  dc- 
itierate,  both  menially  and  physically.  They  are  commonly 
Be  mere  wreckage  of  worn-out  foreign  families  far  down  on  the 
1  to  race  extinction.  Drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  lawlcss- 
B  Qf  all  forms  in  women  are  nnmistakable  signs  of  disease  and 
irly  dissolution.  They  are  the  unfit  and  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Ice-aUtck  hurried  on  to  death  by  a  law  that  knows  no  shade  or 
kIow  of  tumini?.  Only  a  small  minority  of  American  women 
B  found  at  this  level.  On  the  street  at  nightfall,  in  large  cities 
1  low  circles,  a  «*"  'nwhftr  of  inebriute  women   may  be 
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foond,  bnt  these  are  largely  poor  demeatfid  beings  ( 
birth,  paopera  in  mind  and  body. 

Higher  up  in  society  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  OD  ooei 
of  great  public  e:sciteTnent,tta  at  poll ticitl  conventions,  hone  i 
and  other  meetinga  where  both  sexes  mingle  and  spirits  are 
freely,  intoxicated  women  are  rarely  seen.  The  eame  is  ti 
society,  on  the  street,  at  the  theatre,  and  other  pabUc  ]il 
Within  a  few  yeara  winea  have  been  gmdualty  disapppimng 
the  social  boards  and  society  begins  to  frown  on  any  cxoesi  i 
fest  in  public.  These  and  other  facts  sustain  the  belief  that  Ai 
can  women  are  becoming  more  and  more  temjwntv. 

It  is  the  common  obserTation  of  both  epecialiata  and  (i 
physicians  that  inebriate  women  are  concealed  often  as  sktlt 
in  the  hooaeholda,  and  that  strong  elforts  are  conataolly 
cover  np  their  personality.  Asaooiateil  with  the  n»e  of  spti 
an  increasing  droadof  cxposnre  and  a  shrinking  from  sociotTi 
even  from  relatives  and  frienda,  and  alsoadisposition  to  retrei 
hind  the  ma^k  of  varions  nerroag  dlaeaeca.  Wben  ^liritl 
nsod  for  any  length  of  time  the  disorders  take  on  a  periodica) 
in  which  hysteria  and  other  emotional  sjmptoms  are  promt] 
It  may  be  said  to  he  a  rule,  to  which  the  exception  briagi  i 
proof,  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in  women  very  soon  tnerieeaiDlo 
other  disorder,  usually  drug-taking,  and  the  spirits  aro  nhandi 

The  decrease  of  drinking  among  women  ia  fnlly  cnofii 
by  the  facts  of  heredity.  In  families  of  moderatv  and  com 
drinking  parents,  the  girls  rarely  become  incbmtM,  whili 
boys,  as  a  rule,  develop  the  parents'  maladies. 

Knmerous  instances  like  the  following  are  within  the  <x 
observation  of  ever;  one  :  Cue  or  both  parents  may  ate  wine 
table  daily.     The  father  may  use  wine  to  excesa,  at  iiiU>rrala 
tinuonsly  and  the  mother  beanervons  and  neurotic  woman. 
boys  will  drink  to  exoeaa  sooner  or  latvr,  and  the  girla  will  hi 
defective  nervous  system,  and  turn  to  narcottn  (or  relief, 
opium,  chloral  or  other  drugs.     The  children  of  these  girU 
develop  inebriety  and  similar  diseases  from  the  slightest  expu 
Alcoholism  may  appear  in  the  feinale  side,  but  it  wit)  bo  ei 
tional,  and  uatnnilly  merge  into  drng-uking  or  other  dii 
It  may  appear  in  a  paroxysmal  form,  and  apparently  start 
irregulariti«s  of  liffl  and  living,  bnt  it  will  alway 
ciat«d  with  nerre  and  brain  defects. 
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The  direct  alcoholic  heredity  rnnDing  throngh  the  male  line 
is  chauged  aud  diverted  in  the  female  sido.  Thia  heredity  always 
leuvna  the  females  with  defective  vital  force  and  nnstable  brain 
vigor,  also  with  weak  power  of  control.  The  strain  of  the  repro- 
ductive period  brings  on  central  eshaustion,  with  a  BtroDg  tendency 
urganic  disease.  The  female  ueurotic  may  use  alcohol  for  the 
laration  which  it  brings,  but  only  nntil  she  discovers  some 

ir  drug  with  more  pleasing  effects. 

Vast  raDges  of  causes  arc  at  work  fur  back  of  the  first  use  of 
spirits  or  drugs.  The  brain  exhaustion  and  consequent  unrest  of 
cerUiin  people,  together  with  the  constant  strain  to  adjust  them- 
selvea  to  the  changing  conditions  of  life,  will  of  necessity 
produce  a  certain  number  of  inebriates,  both  alcoholic  and 
opium,  together  with  various  nervous  diseases.  This  class  will 
bo  limited  and  quickly  crowded  out.  Certain  local  causes  may 
seem  to  favor  their  increase  at  certain  times,  but  behind  this 
ihere  ia  an  inherent  antagonistic  force  that  limits  this  form  of 

;eQeratiou  and  checks  its  increase.  It  ie  the  law  of  the  sur- 
of  thi!  fittest,  which  is  of  univereal  applioiition. 

The  emancipation  of  women  from  the  slavery  of  caste  and 

irance,  and  the  steady  upward  movement  in  mental  and  phy- 
sical development,  will  prevent  any  general  increase  of  alcoholism 
or  inebriety.  Psychological  drink-waves  may  come  and  go.  and 
tides  of  degenerative  oniigrantsmay  bring  an  increase  of  inebriety 
for  a  bvief  time,  but  remedial  forces  will  quickly  neutralize  and 
readjust  the  race  march  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 

Many  causes  which  seemingly  arc  very  active  in  Europe,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  female  inebriates,  do  not  exist  here. 
Inebriety  over  there  is  a  condition  more  or  less  fixed ;  here  it  ia 
an  accident  and  incident  constantly  changing.  Change  of  cli- 
mate, surroundings,  and  environment  are  often  potent  remedies 
for  this  accident.  American  women  are  great  travellers,  great  ob- 
servere,  and  great  readers  of  current  bistory.  They  are  far  more 
iWnsitive  than  men  to  the  evolutions  and  revolutions  of  daily  life, 
constant  educational   forces  of   travel,   of  lectures,   of  the 

itre,  of  literary  societies,  of  churches  and  reform  movements, 
of  public  schools,  and  the  possibility  of  leadership  and  prominence 
in  many  directions,  all  lead  away  from  alcoholism.  When  these 
forces  are  followed  by  nerve  and  bruo  exhaustion  they  will  favor 
dr;>g-taking  more  than  the  use  of  spirits. 
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Temperance-reform  movements  are  largely  sustained  bj^ 
women.  A  recent  writer  has  said  that  over  half  a  million  women 
are  active  workers  in  the  temperance  field,  and  not  one  per  cent 
of  this  number  have  been  or  are  users  of  alcohol  or  opium.  Among 
men  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  active  temperance  workers 
are  reformed  inebriates.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  women 
alcoholics  and  opium-takers  quickly  disappear  from  society  and 
shrink  from  all  publicity  or  possible  reference  to  their  past 
Another  reason  is  advanced  that  women  are  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sufferers  from  inebriety,  and  hence  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
dangers  of  drink,  and  turn  to  reform  movements  for  relief. 

In  England,  it  is  asserted  that  patent  medicines  composed 
largely  of  alcohol  are  popular  and  have  an  immense  sale  am<mg 
women.  In  this  country  such  medicines  are  sold  almost  exclus- 
ively to  moderate  and  excessive  drinking  men.  The  division  oi 
bar  rooms  into  general  and  family  entrancei  (the  outgrowth  oi 
the  last  few  years)  is  thought  to  be  evidence  of  increased  drink- 
ing among  women.  A  slight  inquiry  will  show  that  it  is  the 
opposite.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  growing  ill  repute  of  the  saloon, 
and  the  desire  of  its  patrons  to  conceal  their  visits. 

For  several  years  past  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  sale  oi 
spirits  to  families  in  canes  and  packages  has  been  apparent  in  all 
large  towns  and  cities.  The  family  trade  of  stronger  liquon 
and  wines  is  changing  to  light  beers  and  mineral  waters.  A 
rapidly  increasing  demand  has  sprung  up  for  table  mineral  waters, 
,.  and  every  drug  and  grocery  store  is  supplying  this  want     This  ia 

limited  to  the  homes  of  the  middle  and  upper,  classes,  and  such 
waters  are  consumed  by  the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 

If,  as  some  men  assert,  women  are  becoming  dmg*takeFB, 
using  narcotics  with  increasing  frequency,  there  is  little  or  no 
evidence  of  it  in  public  observation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  women  inebriates  who  use  both  alcohol  and 
opium.  If  the  number  is  increasing  they  would  become  mem 
prominent,  and  the  evidence  of  this  fact  would  be  clear  and 
accessible  in  many  wavs. 
I  The  American  woman  has  never  been  a  straggler  in  the  mot- 

march,  but  is  always  in  the  van,  and  a  wide  survey  of  the  field 
will  show  that  inebriety  of  all  forms  must  of  necessity  be  dimiiH 
ishing. 

T.  D.  Orothxss^  M.  D. 


\ 


The  administration  of  the  qtiarantine  in  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  month  of  September  last  has  Gxcitud  the  attention  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  called  forth  from  mo^t  observere  outside 
the  cit;,  uM  well  as  in  it,  almost  unmeoaured  condemnation.  The 
vedioal  journals  of  both  Europe  and  America  have  treated  it  aa 
to  some  mamier  barbarous  and  iohnman  and  inelficicnt.  I  might 
'fill  one  number  of  Tub  North  Auj;bi(;a!<  Ri:vtEW  with  ehort  ex- 
tracts from  the  savage  criticisms  passed  on  it  by  the  non-pro- 
I'fesaional  journals  of  the  civilized  world.  Somehow  or  other 
it  has  cast  discredit  on  America."  government  and  society  all 
OTer  Knrope.  Moreover,  oa  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  keep  the 
cholera  out  of  this  city.  Five  genuine  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera 
occurred  in  September  within  the  cily,  and  the  spread  of  the 
disease  was  prevented  only  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  Health 
Board. 

The  person  on  whom  this  great  burden  of  censare  fell  waa,  of 
conrae.  Dr.  Jenkins,  the  Health  OfEcer  of  the  port,  and  I,  there- 
fore, in  common  I  presume  with  moat  other  readers  of  The 
Review,  took  up  his  article  on  "Quarantineat  New  York,"in  the 
November  number,  with  great  interest,  expecting  to  find  in  it  an 
answer  to  the  charges  of  inefficiency  and  barbarity,  cither  in  the 
flhape  of  simple  denial  or  of  valid  excuse.  This  interest  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  remained  silent  until  now,  under  atorrent 
of  indignation  from  the  persons  who  hare  passed  through  his 
official  himds,  such  asfew  public  officers  haveever  been  called  on  to 
encounter.  To  my  great  surprise,  however,  the  article  is  a 
simple  narrative,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "abstract  of  what  happened  " 
during  the  cholera  scare,  without  any  allusion  to  the  alleged  de- 
fects in  hi?  management,  which  have  called  forth  so  many  eipres- 
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sions  of  disapproval.  The  '' abstract/'  is  an  aooonnt  of  hii 
action  in  the  case  of  the  '^  Normannia,''  which  he  says  ''  was  re- 
peated with  every  steamship  which  arrived  with  cholera  oo 
board.  "  I  may,  therefore,  confine  my  examination  of  his  stor] 
to  the  case  of  the  '^  Normannia  ''  alone. 

The  place  in  the  public  service  Dr.  Jenkins  filled  in  the 
month  of  September  was,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events,  prob- 
ably the  most  important  in  the  United  States.  It  called  for  great 
and  well-known  talent  as  an  administrator,  and  great  and  weU- 
known  experience  as  a  sanitarian.  I  say  ^*  well  known,"  becaase 
the  Health  Officer  at  a  great  port  in  times  of  pestilence,  or  anj 
officer  charged  with  the  task  of  meeting  any  danger  likely  to  cause 
a  popular  panic,  needs  to  be  a  man  in  whose  judgment  the  pablic 
places  implicit  confidence.  Uis  word  as  to  the  extent  of  the  dan 
ger,  and  the  value  of  tne  precautions  to  be  taken  against  it,  needs 
to  be  a  word  to  which  all  will  listen  and  on  which  all  will  rely. 
Now,  anxious  as  I  am  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  personality 
of  any  kind  in  these  remarks,  I  cannot  omit  mention  of  the  &ct 
that  Dr.  Jenkins  fulfilled  none  of  the  above  conditions. 

The  statute  from  which  Dr.  Jenkins  derives  his  powers  pro- 
vides that  on  the  arrival  of  an  infected  ship  in  Quarantine,  the 
passengers  shall  be  '^immediately ''  removed,  the  sick  put  in  hos- 
pital, and  the  well  discharged  without  **  unnecessary ''delay,  and 
the  ship  and  her  crew  then  thoroughly  disinfected.  This  is 
what  sanitary  science  now  prescribes.  The  Advisory  Medical 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  further  recommend  that 
the  passengers  should  be  removed  to  a  '^  safe  and  comfortable 
place  of  detention ;"  that  their  baggage  should  undergo  most 
'  *' careful  investigation/'  and  be  subjected    to    "reliable  pro- 

\  cesses  of  disinfection."    They  also  say  that  the  detention   of  the 

'■*•  passengers  on  board  the  infected  ship,  according  to  the  old  me- 

I  thod,  *'  usually,  if  not  invariably,  involves  the  sacrifice  of  human 

''  'i  lives,  extreme  and  prolonged  mental  and  physical  suffering  on  the 

part  of  the  passengers,   and  such  an  unnecessary  detention  of 
!  the  infected  ship,   as  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the  pecuniary 

interests  of  her  owner." 

Now  let  us  see,  under  the  light  of  these  indications,  in  what 
;  ^  manner  Dr.  Jenkins  dealt  with  the  infected  ships  in  the  month 

I ''  of  September.     As  he  tells  the  story  in  his  article  everything  was 

done  that  could  or  should  be  done,  under  the  rulos  of  modiani 
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tary  science,  except  tho  remoral  o(  the  passengers  from  the 
flhip.  For  failure  to  remove  promptly  1  do  not  think  he  was  to 
be  blamed.  He  coald  not  with  the  reBOurcea  he  had  at  command 
provide  a  "  safe  and  comfortable  place  of  detention  "  for  500  pas- 
seogors  of  the  "  Normanoia,"  even  with  the  eight  days'  notice  of 
her  coming  which  he  had.  The  city  had  provided  no  aanitariam 
~  it  could  not  bo  hurriedly  improvised.  Therefore,  the  quar- 
ae  which  he  had  to  projjose  for  the  "Normannia"  was  the 
-fuehioned  mediteval  one,  consisting  in  the  detention  of  the 
well  passengers  ou  shipboard  untii  all  danger  seemed  to  have 
passed.     Let  us  take  in  detail  his  description  of  bis  methods  : 

"All  sick,  as  well  as  all  snspects.  were  transferred  to  hospitals 
on  8wiubume  Island."  Not  one  of  the  sick  or  snspects  was 
80  trausferrod  for  thirty-six  honrs  after  the  arrival  of  tho  ship. 

'■The  dead  were  also  landed."  The  dead  lay  in  the  steerage 
in  some  cases  twenty-four  lioura. 

"I  notified  tho  Hamburg- A meri Pan  Packet  Company  to  send 
down  water-bouts,  so  that  a  supply  of  Crotou  water  might  be  on 
board."  No  Croton  water  came  on  board  for  tiva  days  after  the 
ship's  arrival.  The  orewand  Btewards  were  during  all  that  period 
drinking,  and  the  passengers  were  washing,  in  the  Elbe  water 
taken  on  board  at  Cuxhaven.  Tho  Uambnrg-America,n  Packet 
Company  sent  down  no  water-boats,  becanso  the  crews  refused  to 
go,  and  the  authorities  bad  not  provided  this  indispensable  in- 
nt  even  of  a  proper  old-faahioaed  quarantine.  The  ship 
lived  on  Saturday  morning,  and  fresh  water  only  came  on 
Tuesday  night  at  9  o'clock,  jnat  aa  the  captain  had  determined 
l)reuk  bounds  and  go  up  to  tho  wharf  to  get  it. 

The  company  sent  don-n  a  transfer  boat,  and  all  the  immi- 
tnts,  with  their  baggage,  wem  landed  on  Ho£Fman  Island. "  But 
for  thirty-six  honrs  after  the  vessel's  arrival. 

Dr.  Sanborn,  one  of  the  most  experienced  assistants  on  my 
',  and  a  man  who  knew  exactly  what  to  do,  took  np  his  residence 
board  the  steamship.  It  was  largely  owing  to  hiit  efforts,  I 
,  that  everything  went  as  well  as  it  did."  Dr.  Sanborn  did 
take  up  his  residence  on  board  antil  five  days  after  tho  ship 
ired,  the  captain  having  in  the  meantime  been  struggling  to 
nnfect  the  ship  with  his  own  crow  ond  a  scanty  supply  of  dia- 
ictanta  sent  him  by  the  company. 
The  dead  were  removed  at  nigbt,  to  save  the  feelings  of  the 
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liyingy  and  were  cremated/'  Some  of  the  dead  were  remored 
with  very  little  regard  to  decency  in  broad  daylight,  in  mj 
presence,  and  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a  few  of  the 
passengers  in  clearing  the  side  of  the  ship  on  which  the  transfer 
boat  lay,  that  the  process  was  not  witnessed  by  the  whole  of  the 
cabin  passengers. 

''  The  baggage  of  the  saloon  passengers  was  washed  down  with 
the  bichloride  solation/'  The  baggage  which  the  passengers  had 
in  their  staterooms,  and  which  was  much  more  likely  to  be  in- 
fected than  that  which  was  in  the  hold,  and  was  enormous  in 
quantity,  was  subjected  to  no  process  of  disinfection  or  examina- 
tion.    The  passengers  took  it  away  with  them  just  as  it  was. 

Dr.  Jenkins  makes  no  mention  of  the  transfer  of  the  passen- 
gers to  Fire  Island,  but  that  was  marked  by  two  serious  offences, 
one  sanitary  and  the  other  administratiye.  The  first  consisted  in 
crowding  the  second-cabin  passengers,  among  whom  a  case  of 
cholera  was  supposed  to  have  occurred,  in  with  the  first-cabin 
passengers,  among  whom  no  such  case  had  occurred,  on  a  small 
excursion  boat,  the  **  Cepheus.''  The  other  was  hurrying  them 
out  in  the  open  ocean,  late  in  the  afternoon,  without  a  pilot,  and 
against  the  advice  of  the  captain,  and  without  saloon  or  deck- 
lights,  and  without  a  doctor  or  medicines,  to  reach  a  difficult 
inlet  on  a  very  dangerous  coast.  This  attempt  ended  in  failure. 
The  second  was  like  unto  it,  and  consisted  in  sending  the  same 
boat  with  the  same  passengers  on  the  following  day,  without  proper 
information  as  to  the  possibility  of  landing  them  at  Fire  Island, 
although  threats  of  armed  resistance  had  been  rife  for  seTeral 
days.  Dr.  Jenkins  passes  these  incidents  oyer  without  a  word. 
I  append  here,  in  support  of  the  above  statements  of  mine,  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report  sent  to  Governor  Flower  by 
a  committee  of  doctors  on  board  the  ship,  headed  by  Dr.  Lange, 
4  well  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  surgeons  in  this  city,  and 

made  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  '*  Normannia's "  quarantine, 
Tuesday,  September  6 : 


] 
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**  <1).  At  no  time  have  there  been  faculties  to  remoye  the  aick  Immedi- 
I  ately  after  the  onset  of  the  choleraic  symptoms ;  even  dead  bodies  have 

kept  on  board  for  twenty-four  hours  and  more. 

**  (2).  At  no  time  an  official  thorough  inspection  of  the  ship  has  been 
nor  have  any  measures  been  taken  with  regard  to  disinfection  exeept  snek 
as  were  possible  with  the  insufficient  supply  of  disinfecting  material 
onboard. 
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"(S.  DI«loIectInic  tnatiirial  has  not  been  fumLahed  promptl;,  [a  spite  ot 
the  request  of  the  uhlp's  autharitiea.     Their  demaDd  made  ou  Saturday',  3d, 
to  pluce   on  board    tlie  Ebtp  an  oftlcial  expert   to  superviae  and  execute 
lugb  disinfection  hns  not  been  complied  nith. 
The  watvr  sapplf  of  tbe  ship  has  oot  t)eeu  taken  core  of  in  the  proper 
although  b;  llondaj  morniag  the  tanks  were  clean  and  ready  to  re- 
fresh water.  Bucb  is  not  on  Iraard  at  the  present  hour. 

Tbo  second-cabin  passengers  were,  as  a  resalt  of  this  too  hasty 
notion,  on  board  thiti  little  boat  for  fifty-six  hours,  or  from  noon 
on  Sunday  till  6  p.  M.  on  the  following  Taesday,  without  regular 
meola  or  beds.  The  first-cabin  pasiengera  were  on  board  the 
same  boat  under  similar  conditions  for  thirty-sis  hours,  600  per- 
sons in  all,  trith  no  place  in  which  lo  lie  down  but  the  floor.  Had 
cholera  broken  out  among  them  daring  this  period,  and  eape- 
cially  cholera  of  the  swift  Asiatic  type,  against  which  Dr.  Jen- 
kins was  guarding,  the  patients  would  have  had  to  meet  his  or 
her  fato  on  the  bare  deck,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  and  without 
uurse,  medicines,  or  vessels.  The  only  cholera  remedy  on  board 
a  small  quantity  which  one  of  the  passengers,  Dr.  Sillo,  of 
Tew  York,  bad  hastily  thrust  into  bis  pocket  at  the  last  moment 
board  the  "  Normaonia,"  when  he  beard  to  his  amazement 
.t  the  passengers  were  being  transferred  to  the  "  Stonington," 
without  a  surgeon  or  medicines. 

The  case  of  the  '■  Boliemia  "  was,  if  possible,  a  still  worse  il- 
lustration of  these  methods  than  the  "  Normannia,"  bat  Dr.  Jen- 
kins makes  no  mention  of  her  in  his  article.  She  arrived,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "  infected  from  stem  to  stern,"  having  664  steer- 
age passengers,  and  a  record  of  5'i  cases  of  cholera  and  eleven 
deaths  during  the  voyage.  She  was  detained  in  quarantine  with 
all  her  passengers  on  board  for  fourteen  days.  After  the  fourth 
day  no  fresh  cases  occurred  ;  but  seven  days  later,  the  passen- 
still  remnining huddled  together,  the  disease  broke  out  again. 
freah  caaea  occurring,  with  two  deaths,  eight  hours  after  the 
k.  Who  was  responsible  for  these  deaths  ? 
The  mentjil  condition  of  a  large  body  of  pt^ople  likely  to  be  de- 
tained on  shipboard  in  danger  of  infectimi  for  an  indefinite 
period  ought,  to  be  one  of  a  Health  Officer's  first  cares.  His 
visit  to  tlic  ship  should  be  devoted  to  the  business  of 
;ng  them  up,  particularly  when,  as  in  the  case  underdiscus- 
hs  has  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  women,  of  invalids, 
ifelderl;  persons,  of  persons  whose  money  ta  mnuing  low,  whose 
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homes  are  distant  from  the  port^  all  of  whom  are  likely  to  be  pro 
foundlj  depressed  bj  finding  their  jonmey  suddenly  arrestet 
under  these  appalling  circumstances.  He  should  at  once  ca 
them  together^  explain  the  situation^  make  its  brighter  side  a 
prominent  as  possible^  tell  them  of  the  prorision  he  is  making  fo 
their  health  and  comfort,  and  of  the  conditions  on  which  thei 
liberation  depended,  and  provide  prompt  and  regular  means  o 
communication  with  their  friends  on  shore. 

In  the  case  of  the  ^'Normannia''  nothing  of  the  kind  wa 
done  or  attempted  by  Dr.  Jenkins.  ELis  visits  to  the  ship  wer 
very  brief,  and  passed  in  short  private  chats  with  the  captain,  anc 
his  one  public  address  to  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  passen 
gers  was  a  threat  made  on  the  second  day  of  quara  ntine  to  keq 
the  whole  body  in  confinement  for  full  twenty  days  if  any  of  then 
wrote  to  the  newspapers,  or  rather  to  a  particular  newspaper  witli 
which  he  seemed  to  have  a  quarrel  of  some  kind.  The  mail  anc 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  shore  for  the  first  three  daji 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and  in  its  absence  people  availec 
themselves  of  such  surreptitious  facilities  as  were  offered  by  th< 
newspaper  reporters  and  the  crews  of  the  quarantine  boats.  Latei 
it  became  more  frequent,  but  was  to  the  last  very  slow  and  ir- 
regular. A  letter  took,  on  an  average,  two  days  to  reach  the 
city,  which  kept  friends  on  shore,  who  supposed  that  cholera 
might  kill  in  five  hours,  in  a  state  of  agonizing  suspense.  In  fact 
Dr.  Jenkins*  attitude  towards  the  passengers*  correspondence  wai 
that  of  the  warden  of  a  penitentiary  towards  the  letters  of  the  eon 
victs.  He  persistently  refused  to  deliver  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr, 
Qrainger,  a  leading  citizen  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  the  care  of  s 
person  in  the  office  of  a  New  York  newspaper,  and  compelled 
him  to  change  the  address  before  consenting  to  take  charge  of  it 

The  leading  medical  paper  of  New  England,  The  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  has  declared  this  September  quar- 
antine of  New  York  a  ^^  national  disgrace  about  which  the  less 
said  the  better.'*  From  this  view  every  thoughtful  citizen  will 
dissent.  A  '^national  disgrace**  is  something  which  should  Ik 
incessantly  talked  about  as  long  as  its  recurrence  is  possible.  Ng 
good  man  should  hold  his  peace  about  a  public  abuse,  as  long  « 
it  exists  and  a  remedy  is  within  reach.  The  New  York  quaran- 
tine  is  in  no  better  condition  to-day  than  it  was  on  the  Slst  oi 
August  last.     The  danger  which  brought  to  light  its  defects  ii 
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snch  a  hideous  way  in  the  foUowing  month  has  not  dinppemred* 
The  best  opinioa  of  the  sanitarians  is  that  cholera  is  likelj  to 
recur  in  the  spring  in  Europe,  if  not  here,  and  should  it  find  ns 
still  unprepared  **  national  disgrace ''  will  be  a  mild  term,  espec- 
ially in  the  year  of  the  Columbian  Fair,  to  apply  to  oar  condition. 
If  Congress  and  the  President  do  not  this  winter  put  the  whole 
business  of  protection  from  foreign  infection  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  they  will  be  guilty  of  almotst  criminal 
negligence.  This  done  there  would  be  a  uniform  system  in  erery 
port,  and  at  this  port,  the  great  gateway  of  the  country,  the 
quarantine  service  would  be  managed  by  the  trained  masters  of 
organization  who  make  our  army  and  nayy  a  subject  of  national 
pride,  aided  by  the  advice  of  our  leading  sanitarians  who,  as  the 
London  Lancet  says,  are  in  this  field  '^  men  of  the  highest  emi- 


nence/' 


K  L.  GoDKiw. 


II 
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GENERAL  PARESIS  OF  THE  INSANE. 

BY  HENRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS^  If.  D.^   ICEDICAL  SUPERIKTBITDBirT 

OF  THE  RANDALL'S  ISLAND  HOSPITALS. 


■"i  Of  all  the  diseases  that  menace  the  race^  only  a  few  are  ab- 

solately  fatal.  Indeed,  there  is  but  one  common  disease  that 
invariably  brings  its  victims  speedily  to  the  grave.  This  most 
mthless  of  maladies  is  that  terrible  form  of  insanity  technically 
called  gcDeral  paresis  or  paretic  dementia,  and  known  to  the 

II  layman  as  *'  softening  of  the  brain/'    Its  unvarying  history  en- 

I  titles  it  to  precedence  over  consumption,  cancer,  Bright's  disease ; 

in  short,  places  it  peerless  in  bad  preeminence.  And  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  its  malignity  is  emphasized  by  the  way  in  which 
it  juggles  with  its  victim  before  it  extinguishes  his  life.  It 
changes  his  personality,  dethrones  reason,  almost  eliminates  the 
mind,  and,  steadily  weakening  the  body,  leaves  towards  the  last  a 
mere  skeletal,  vegetative  being  scarce  recognizable  as  the  vestige 
of  his  former  self ;  unknowing,  unfeeling,  mindless,  to  his  friends 
at  once  a  tearful  memory  and  a  terrible  objective  presence.  Fi- 
nally  death  comes  in  a  form  horrible  enough  to  be  the  fitting 
climax  of  so  awful  a  disease. 

To  make  the  image  yet  sadder,  and  hence  truer,  it  ahoold  be 
added  that  paresis  usually  selects  for  its  victims  the  more  intel- 
lectual  members  of  the  community.  '^ Selects,''  did  I  say? 
Rather,  I  should  have  used  the  passive  tense ;  for  paresis  does  not 
come  unbidden.  Kuthless  as  it  is  when  once  it  has  seised  a  victim, 
it  need  have  no  terrors  for  any  one  who  does  not  invite  it  by  his 
actions.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  saddest  fact  of  all  in  the  sad 
history  of  this  baleful  disease.  To  stand  helpless  and  eee  a  strong 
man  cut  down  by  disease  is  always  appalling ;  bnt  to  fed  that  his 
!f|  disease  was  preventable  ;  to  know  that  he  is  but  reaping  •■  h»  has 
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down  ;  to  have  the  words  como  anbidden  to  yonr  lipa,  "  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death," — this  ia  indeed  a  bitter  and  linmiliating  experi- 
ence. Yet  such  is  the  lot  of  the  physician  as  often  oa  he  meeta  a 
case  of  paresis.  Powerless  to  stem  tho  tide  of  this  disease  bo  must 
stand  aside,  reproaching  himself  aad  his  art,  while  victim  after 
victim  goes  down  to  certain  death  before  his  eyes.  Only  one 
thing  remains  for  him  ;  he  can  give  a  warning  cry  to  those  who 
<ire  unwittingly  treading  the  path  that  leads  to  this  pitfaSI.  Ei- 
actly  this  is  my  present  purpose.  Let  me  briefly  describe  this 
dread  disease ;  let  me  then  tell  of  the  way  of  life  that  leads  to  it. 
Imagine,  if  you  please,  a  strong  man  of  exuberant  tempera- 
ment ;  one  of  those  buoyant  souls  who  carry  into  middle  life  the 
spirit  of  purennial  adolescence  ;  to  whom  at  forty,  as  at  fifteen, 
every  goose  is  a  swan  and  every  lass  a  qneen.  Yon  all  know  the 
type  :  a  large-hearted,  gsnerons,  thrifty  man  ;  active,  energetic, 
snccesafiil,  nsually  good-hnmorcd,  at  times  irritable,  excitable; 
one  who  does  nothing  by  h:ilves  ;  who  speaks  and  lives  always  in 
anperlativos.  All  his  experiences  arc  recounted  in  hundreds  and 
thonsands ;  each  day  is  the  finest  or  foulest  be  ever  knew.  He 
knows  no  happy  mean  ;  his  pathway  lies  always  ou  high  monii- 
tains  or  in  deep  valleys. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  his  exnberance  seems  to  for- 
him.  Ho  is  often  depressed,  even  hypochondriaciil.  Hisinti- 
oote  a  change  in  bis  disposition  ;  he  is  more  often  irritable 
utigry.  At  limes  his  memory  fiiils,  his  judgment  lapses  ;  he 
commits  indiscretions  thfit  are  "uuJike  him."  lie  himself  he- 
comea  alarmed  and  consuKa  a  physician.  Heat  and  recreation 
tag  prescribed,  bo  goes  to  the  mountains  or  the  seashore.  A 
weeks  later  he  returns  "  a  new  man." 
For  hiilf  a  year  he  is  hke  his  old-time  self.  Then  some  day  he 
iriBes  his  friends  by  announcing  a  scheme  for  making  "bun- 
Is  of  millions,"  Ho  invites  all  his  friends  to  join  him  in  the 
prise,  promising  each  a  feiv  millions.  His  phin  may  con- 
plnte  the  cornering  of  a  market,  the  bridging  of  the  Narrows. 
lew  ityeti-m  of  railroads,  aerial  traffic  to  Europe,  or  what  not, 
rdtng  to  his  previous  bent,  for  delusional  ideas  seldom  cut 
igetbcr  free  from  the  sane  line  of  thought  which  they  aupplaut. 
idea,  possibly,  may  ho  a  feasible  one,  or  altogether  Utopian  ; 
&^6t  oaie  the  promulgator  regards  it  as  a  certainty  all  bat 
Ized,  sod  ii  unabashed  by  skeptical  criticism.     He  tins  ready 
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answers  for  all  objections — answers  so  visionary  as  to  f ally  exp< 

his  mental  condition.    His  friends  very  likely  think  he  has  be 

drinking^  for  this  phase  of  the  disease  is  strangely  like  some  staf 

of  intoxication.    They  advise  him  to  go  home,  and  think  to  i 

11  him  all  right  on  the  morrow. 

{ ]:  i  But  his  exhilaration  does  not  subside.  He  is  incessantly  acti^ 

r  I'  I  and  he  cannot  sleep.     It  is  proved  that  he  is  not  drinking,  ] 

3  ill  his  seeming  intoxication  increases.     He  makes  the  wildest  pi 

chases — ^pianos,  jewels,  f ars,  f arniture*  horses,  houses — anythi 
and  everything  at  any  price,  as  long  as  his  money  or  credit  las 
Finally  he  becomes  altogether  ungovernable,  perhaps  dasbi 
J.     1  wildly  along  the  street,  accosting  strangers  and  promising  th( 

\    \  millions  if  they  will  enter  into  his  schemes.    His  jadgment 

^t\  '  altogether  in  abeyance,  and  chaotic  emotions  rule  supreme. 

v\  \  Attempts  to  restrain  him  at  home  proving  futile,  the  patic 

\  \  is  sent  to  an  asylum.    Here  probably  he  goes  from  bad  to  worse  i 

\\\\  a  time.     Perhaps  he  is  incessantly  maniacal,  raving  and  cursi 

A\\  incoherently.     Or  he  may  be  the  embodiment  of  happy  fatuoi 

i-    ]•  ness;  singing,  whistling,  shouting,  rambling  on  from  one  to] 

■    V  to  another ;  developing  an  elaborate  scheme  for  money  makii 

only  to  abandon  it  for  another  and  yet  another,  each  more  ridic 
^  lously  visionary  than  its  predecessor.     Or  perchance  his  unbridl 

imagination  does  not  run  in  monetary  channels.     He  is  a  giant 

person  of  astounding  strength,  a  man  of  marvellous  learning,  o: 

'  wonderful  inventor.     Whatever  he  has  striven  for  without  attai 

ing  in  his  suue  moments  will  be  likely  to  claim  his  shifting  attc 
tion  now,  and  unchecked  imagination  will  carry  him  at 
bound  to  higher  pinnacles  than  his  most  idle  day-dream  had  ei 
dared  to  fuuey.  If  he  has  been  a  man  of  versatile  mind,  1 
powers  now  are  all  superlative.  He  is  a  great  teacher,  preach< 
lawyer,  doctor,  inventor,  author.  As  imagination  shifts  on  a 
trammeled,  he  becomes  king,  emperor.  Deity.  He  cures  with 
/  touch  of  his  hand,  threatens  to  kill  with  a  glance  those  v 

offend  him  ;  he  blesses  and  curses  with  indiscriminate  fervenc 
If  the  case  is  to  run  a  typical  course,  the  patient  finally  ralli 
from  this  condition ;  excitement  subsides  and  apparent  conTmli 
cence  supervenes.  His  friends  feel  that  he  is  making  a  good  i 
covery ;  but  the  expert  knows  that  the  disease  is  merely  progni 
mg  towards  that  painfully  delusive  remission  which  ohAnctaiii 
It.     It  suggests  the  very  refinement  of  onielty  to  iee  «  pstw 
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come  out  of  acute  mania  into  a  condition  go  simnlating  norma]itj 
that  his  friends  believe  him  enttrefy  well;  a  condition  perhaps 

Iabting  him  to  return  to  his  business  and  the  ordinary  relations 
life  ;  and  yH  to  feel  that  this  ia  all  but  an  iliusion  ;  to  know 
it  ufter  a  few  weeks  or  montlis  of  this  remission,  the  disease 
H  renew  its  actire  attacks,  with  a  certain  sequel.  Yet  sneh  is 
other  of  the  psiofnl  features  of  this  malignant  disease. 
Indeed,  marked  remissions  arc  a  chanicterit^tic  feature  of  the 
iiady.  Usually  there  are  seroral  of  theee  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  but  the  one  that  follows  the  first  maniacal  outburst  is 
usually  innch  more  pronounced  tlian  the  rest.  Each  romissioii 
marks,  seemingly,  a  time  when  the  recuperative  power  of  nature 
temporarily  overcomes  the  destructive  power  of  the  lii-^euse.  This 
would  eeem  to  be  a  time  when  art  might  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
more  benign  but  weaker  force,  but  alas,  we  know  not  how  this 
may  be  done.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  nothing  i« 
more  certain  than  that  the  destructive  force  will  ultimulely  pre- 
Tail  in  every  case  of  paresis.  Some  day  perhaps  it  will  bu  other- 
wise, but  I  speak  of   things  as  they  are. 

During  the  very  best  remission,  the  patient  is  not  to  the 
practised  eye  absolutely  well.  He  has  not  quite  his  original  de- 
gree of  mental  force.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  he  cannot 
appreciate  the  severity  of  the  attack  through  which  he  haspiiitsed. 
Ue  will  seldom  concede  that  be  has  actually  been  insane,  hut  will 
be  ready  with  would-be-plausible  explanations  of  all  his  bizarre 
actions.  Often  t!ie  remission  proves  a  most  disastrous  stage  of 
thedisoa«e.  Through  weakened  judgment  ani)  perverted  emotions, 
the  patient  is  likely  to  make  absurd  business  ventures.  Ho  may 
be  decoyed  from  his  friends  by  some  woman  who  formoriy  could 
not  have  tempted  him,  but  who  now  secures  his  ready  money  and 
a  will  bequeathing  her  his  entire  estate,  [f  a  baoliolor,  bo 
commonly  marries  his  mistress.  And  it  is  difllcuU  to  annul  any 
contrncta  made  at  this  time,  because  to  catiual  observation  the 
patient  scemod  so  well. 

The  most  remarkable  remission  may  last  for  several  months. 
Then  comes  the  inevitable  relapse.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a 
convulsive  seizure;  or  of  a  maniacal  attack,  usually  less  nctivn 
than  the  first ;  it  may  be  a  condition  of  stupor;  but  whatever  Its 
gnlM  it  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  fatal  tvrnilnatioo 
f  come  at  oncci,  a  blMnog  in  dtaguixe,  bat  usually  it  ii  doUn 
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for  several  months,  sometimes  for  several  years.  The  steady  dc 
cline  of  body  and  mind  famishes  one  of  the  most  pitiabi 
spectacles.  The  patient^s  skin  becomes  of  a  pasty  hue ;  hi 
face  loses  its  natural  expression ;  his  speech  is  indistinct  ai» 
slurring,  his  gait  unsteady  ;  his  muscles  flabby  and  wasted. 

Meanwhile,  his  mind  is  again  made  up  of  shifting  emotions 
states.  He  revels  in  grandiose  ideas.  He  is  a  king,  a  deity,  i 
multi-millionaire,  the  owner  or  the  maker  of  the  world,  a  giant 
the  strongest  and  handsomest  of  men.  He  owns  horses  that  cai 
trot  a  mile  in  a  minute  ;  yachts  that  sail  around  the  globe  in  \ 
day ;  engines  that  run  a  thousand  miles  an  hour  ;  houses  mad< 
of  solid  gold  set  with  diamonds. 

A  grandiose  idea  has  but  to  be  suggested  and  he  imbibes  it 

For  example,  a  paretic  who  was  parading  as  Napoleon  came  ii 

I  contact  with  one  who  claimed  to  be  Mahomet.     Pointing  bin 

out  to  me  he  said,  laughing,  '*  Isn't  he  crazy,  though  1 "  '*  Hoi 
so  ?  *'  I  replied.  ''  Why,  he  thinks  he  is  Mahomet "  "  Well 
how  do  you  know  that  he  is  not  ?  "  "  How  do  I  know?  "  witl 
an  air  of  surprise  and  injured  dignity  ;  "  How  do  I  know  P  Why 
i.  I  am    Mahomet.''     Accepting   this   idea,    which    had    nevei 

until    that    moment    occurred    to    him    he    at    once    nciei 
upon    it,    ceased    his   military    strutting   and    ordering  anc 
began  praying,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.     But   pre* 
I  !.  '  ently  the  rival  Mahomet  angered  him  by  questioning  the  authen 

\  *  ticity  of  his  revelations.    He  became  enraged,  and  swearing  fierce- 

ly, as  had  never  been  his  habit  when  sane,  now  declared  that  he  was 
,  John  L.  Sullivan,  and  would  whip  the  impostor  within  an  inch  oJ 

!  j  his  life.     Tottering  about  the  hall  with  scarcely  the  strength  of  i 

child,  he  declared  himself  able  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  the  build 
ing,  Samson-like,  and  destroy  his  enemy ;  he  refrained  from 
doing  so  only  because  some  of  the  attendants  were  his  friends. 
This  suggested  yet  another  idea ;  he  forgot  his  anger  and  hii 
strength,  and  begged  piteously  of  his  *'  friends  *'  that  they  wonld 
J I  unlock  the  door  and  release  him,  promising  each  a  gold  ci8tl< 

!  '  and  a  hundred  beautiful   wives  from  his  oriental  harem  in  re- 

I  i  turn.     Mention  of  the  (imagined)  harem  again  shaking  the  kal- 

eidoscope of  his  mind  he  forgot  his  request  almost  before  it  wai 
made,  and  started  upon  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  de- 
baucheries  of  his  earlier  years — an  extravagant  narrative  in  whidi, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  he  was  supported  by  more  than  a  film  of  trnth. 
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Snch  are  tbe  vacillating  emotional   states   that  make  ap  the 

muntal  life  of  tho  adranced   pitretic.     Still  later,   the  emotioDs 

fliak  to  a  less  aud  less  degroo  of  eluboratioD,  until  at  lust  abont  ull 

that  romaina  of  mind  ia  a  fatuoas  sense  of  well-being.     Hia  body 

correspoDdingly  veakeoed,  the  patioiit  lies  in  bei,  unabla  to  care 

for  his  slightest  oeods  ;  his  face  a  blank  or  iUumiDed  by  a  hideous 

amile  that  tella  only  of  mental   vacuity.     If  given  food  be  awaU 

lowB  it  voraciously,  but  he  would  starve  with  food  by  his  side  and 

choke  with  water  before  him,  too  mindleaa  to  carry  either  to  his 

month.     Swallowing  is  instinctive,  but  fae  gulpa  aa  eagerly  at  thu 

lather  placed  by  the  barber  on  his  face  aa  at   the  choicest  viands. 

The  sense  of  ta^to,  like  nil  the  other  eenaus,  ispracticallyannulled. 

Voicoleas,  mindleaa,  waatod  to  a  skeleton,  seeming  a  mere  voge- 

tative  organiem,  ho  ia  still    human,    still  the  father,  husband, 

brother  of  boings  who  love  the  memory  of  wliut  he  wai,  and  who 

Ifty  for  the  doath  of  the  sad  image  that  remains.     Surely  now  it 

Inld  seem  that  tbe  time  had  come  for  the  close  of  the  piLeons 

Igedy.     Yat  ofton  it  is  prolonged   month  after  month.      And 

ten  the  end  d')os  oom;.  it    U    not  the  blottiug  out  that  one 

^ht  expect,  the  mere  snnfling  of   a  spent  candle.     Instead  it 

tally  camua  as  a  convnlaive  seizure   or  n  series  of  8ei:!ur«a.     A 

rrible  spectacle,  whoso  only   mitigating  feature  ia  the  fact  that 

■  patient  himself  does  not  sailer  ;   ha  lies   oblivioua  in  coma. 

id,  the  whole  oourM  of  the  diaease.  a/tor  the  iiiitl:il  itago, 

bbeen  to  the  patient  a  prolonged  euthanasia.     But  the  friends  ? 

I  them  the  yoara  of  decline  have  been  one  long,  hideous  night- 

inpared  to  which  the  course  of  consumption  or  of  cancer 

I  thrice-hallowed  bleaaiug. 

ISach,  in  bare  epitome,  is  this  drend  disease,  pareaia, — iidiwuuso 

mi  has  sumbt^ired  among  its  victims  some  of  the  butt-known 

;bors>  some  of  the  beat-loved  actors,  noted  stat«iimi>D,  eminent 

Isvyers  and  physicians,   prominent  bturineiM  men.  and  ho<ttri  of 

men  who  were  abuve  mediocrity.     [iBaally.  as  1  have  intimated, 

It  attacks  strong  men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and   I  havo  outlined 

^  temperament  that  most  invites  it.    But,  of  course,  other  t«m' 

te,  though  leu  susceptible,  are  not  exempt ;  and  somo- 

8  a  younger  victim  is  selcctod.     I  have  aeon  one  youth  of 

1  in  ila  toils,  and  several  who  were  jutit  tiimod  twenty. 

y  had  begun  to  "  sm  life  "  very  youD^;. 

rea  it  is  not  to  be  undentood  tbjft  thu  stage*  of  this 
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disease  follow  an  absolutely  fixed  roatine.     The  abnoimal 
everywhere  only  a  i>eryersion  of  the  normal,  and  until  we  ha' 
two  organisms  exactly  alike  we  shall  never  see  two  identical  cas 
of  any  disease.    Still  the  essential  symptoms  of  typical  caaes 
paresis  are  singularly  uniform. 

But  aberrant  cases  do  occur.  Sometimes,  for  example,  tl 
patient  runs  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  without  any  maniac 
outburst.  He  simply  becomes  indifferent  to  his  surroundings 
his  memory  fails ;  all  enterprise,  energy  and  business  capacity  a 
lost ;  he  sits  dreaming  inanely  all  day  long,  his  mind  becomic 
finally  reduced  to  a  drowsy  sense  of  satisfaction,  varied  at  most  I 
fits  of  temper.  His  moods  are  the  moods  of  a  chUd,  and  be  is  \ 
easily  diverted  and  controlled.  Such  cases  often  do  not  requii 
asylum  treatment  at  all.  They  pass  down  a  more  even  declii 
than  the  typical  cases,  but  the  goal  is  none  the  less  sure. 

In  other  cases  the  early,  hypochondriacal  stage  of  the  diseac 
is  much  prolonged.  For  weeks  or  months  the  patient  is  ii 
tensely  depressed.  His  mind  is  made  up  of  doubts,  fears,  an 
questionings.  Some  of  the  most  piteous  appeals  for  sympathy 
have  ever  seen  were  letters  written  by  patients  in  this  stage  c 
t>c  disease,  attempting  to  describe  their  own  feelings.  Thi 
period  of  depression  is  always  present,  but  sometimes  it  so  Ion 
antedates  the  maniacal  outbreak  that  its  signitlcance  is  ovei 
looked.  Whether  long  or  short  in  duration,  and  whether  i 
comes  days,  weeks,  or  months  prior  to  the  mania,  it  is  tl 
borderland  between  rationality  and  the  condition  of  full 
developed  paresis.  From  this  borderland  the  patient  looks  bac 
longingly  and  regretfully  upon  his  sane  past,  and  catches  fearful 
though  vague,  premonitory  glimpses  of  his  awful  future. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  patient  who  during  this  earl 
stage  thinks  himself  lost  forever,  will  a  few  weeks  or  month 
later,  when  the  fatal  disease  has  more  firmly  fixed  its  hoM 
declare  himself  absolutely  well — ^better,  stronger  than  ever  in  hi 
life  before — and  laugh  to  scorn  any  one  who  contradicts  him. 

Whatever  the  dominant  mood  of  an  insane  person,  he  wil 
cling  to  it  despite  all  reasoning  or  entreaty.  Nor  in  this  ai 
they  very  unlike  the  sane.  Our  own  feelings  must  ever  be  on 
criterion  of  belief  in  the  last  resort.  What  I  myself  experienei 
not  what  you  experience,  will  be  my  test.  Seeing — ^by  which  i 
meant  personal  observing  or  feeling — is  believing  witii  ns  al 
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jilains  Uie  appareDtl;  adoquIoos  condnct  of  the 
|>aretic.  Daring  the  early  stag«  oi  bis  dieease  he  will  not  admit 
a  ray  of  hope,  because  he  /mU  hopeless.  Later  oa,  though  his 
body  is  weak  and  every  facalty  and  fonction  is  failing,  he  nai- 
not  be  persuaded  that  such  is  the  case,  because  hafetis  well. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  patient  experience  feel- 
ings BO  at  variauc«  with  the  facts?  Usually  a  person  feels  ill 
l>oGaus»  he  ia  ill,  or  well  because  he  ia  well :  why  ia  it  otherwise 
with  the  paretic  ?  Now  the  "  whys  "  of  things  physiological  are 
not  always  eaxy  to  make  out ;  neverthelesa,  it  happens  that  we 
are  able  to  ^ive  at  leaat  a  proximate  solution  of  this  seeming 
anomaly.  Every  one  knows  that  the  hrain  is  in  some  way  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  mind.  It  appears  further  that  the 
activity  of  the  mind  depends,  whatever  the  link  of  connection, 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain.  Under  normal 
oouditiuns,  the  blood  supply  is  regulated  and  momentarily 
changed  Lu  accordance  with  impressions  sent  from  the  outer 
world.  But  in  the  braia  of  the  paretic,  the  mechanism  that 
should  regulate  the  blood  supply  is  out  of  order.  During  the 
ctarly  stage,  a  free  flow  of  blood  is  not  permitted.  Heuce  tho 
mind  is  psrsistsntlysluggish  and  depressed.  Tell  the  patient  tliat 
ho  has  fallen  heir  to  a  fortune  :  no  responsive  thrill  goes  through 
his  mind.     Entreat  him  to  cheer  up  :  he  cannot. 

Later  on,  through  a  different  maladjustment  of  the  control- 
ling mechanism,  the  brain  of  the  paretic  is  permanently  Bur- 
chargod  with  blood.  A  perpetual  sense  of  well-being  then  eu- 
couipasBcs  him.  Tell  him  that  he  is  ill :  he  laughs  at  you. 
Assure  him  that  hu  is  doomed  to  an  early  grave  :  he  replies,  "  1 
will  live  a  century."  He  feels,  as  he  never  felt  before,  the  lust 
and  strength  of  youth.  The  circulation  in  his  brain  is  perhixt- 
eutly  overactive  ;  his  ideas  correspond. 

But  over-activity  means  excessive  wear  on  tho  mcchiuiism  of 
the  organism,  just  as  on  an  inanimate  machine.  Hence  the 
brain  in  which  this  abnormal  activity  prevails  wears  out  rapidly. 
Its  cells  degenerate  and  become  uBelcss.  At  last  it  in  ko  watted 
that  ita  functioninga  produce  only  the  moat  rudimentary  mcntMl 
states.  Then  the  tissues  become  no  weakened  that  tmall  blood 
vessels  hurst,  lacerating  the  bmin,  and  bringing  oti  those  vonvul- 
sions  which  are  no  painful  a  feature  of  tho  dmoow*,  and  which 
finally  termiiwte  the  paticul's  life.     Post-raortuin  »iaminatiou 
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will  show  that  the  brain  of  the  paretic  may  not  be  ''  softened, 
but  that  its  cells  and  other  tissues  are  everywhere  more  or  less  di 
generated  or  decayed.  It  is  inconceivable  that  these  wasted  tii 
sues  could  be  replaced  with  normal  ones  ;  hence  it  cannot  be  eve 
hoped  that  an  advanced  case  of  paresis  will  ever  be  cured.  Bo 
of  course  there  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  every  case  when  decs 
is  only  incipient.  At  the  disease  in  this  stage  preventive  medicio 
may  hope  some  day  to  aim  its  shafts  successfully. 

So  much  for  the  disease,  paresis.  Now,  as  to  its  canse.  1 
can  be  epitomized  in  two  words :  excessive  action.  Paresis  is 
protest  of  nature  against  abuse  of  function.  Whatever  act  tend 
to  bring  too  great  or  too  continuous  strain  upon  the  blood  vessel 
of  the  brain,  tends  to  weaken  them,  and  thus  invites  paresis 
Ail  mental  over-activity  brings  such  a  strain.  Bat  few  of  us  ar 
gifted  with  working  enthusiasm  that  will  ever  menace  our  mindc 
Still  there  are  cases  doubtless  in  which  mental  overwork  of 
strictly  legitimate  kind  has  been  an  active  factor  in  paving  th 
way  for  paresis.  Business  stress  and  worry  are  fiur  more  commoi 
factors.  Alcohol  is  a  yet  more  potent  accessory.  But  in  th 
i|^  vast  majority  of  cases,  though  these  accessory  causes  have  thei 

'  effect,  the  chief  causes  of  paresis  are  habits  and  excesses  that 

cannot  properly  more  than  hint  at  here,  working  on  a  foundatio 
laid  by  a  disease  whose  name  I  may  not  mention  because  it  is  i: 

I  .  J  itself  a  synonym  for  immorality.     I  need  not  elaborate,  even  cool 

\^.  I  do  so  with  propriety.     This  disease,  these  habits,  these  excessc 

are  but  too  well  known.     I  have  tried  to  make  visible  one  c 
their  commonest  sequels. 
^  It  will  now  be  plain  why  paresis  is  a  disease  of  civilization,- 

I  1 1 1  sad  commentary  though  that  be ;  more  common  with  men  thai 

j  with  women  ;  more  prevalent  in  the  city  than  in  the  country 

and  one  that  is  claiming  a  larger  coterie  of  victims  year  by  year. 
I  have  often  wished  that  I  might  have  beside  me  a  compan 
of  the  bright  young  men  of  the  period  when  it  has  been  my  dut 
to  stand  by  the  death  bed  of  a  paretic,  that  I  might  say  :  "Younj 
men,  the  pathway  you  are  treading  leads  to  this  abyss ;  tor 
;  •  while  there  yet  is  time  ;  let  this  frightful  example  teach  yon  wii 

dom.'^  But  I  fear  that  such  a  warning  would  for  the  most  par 
be  in  vain.  I  recall  the  remarks  of  a  paretic  who  one  day  i 
humble  mood  said  to  me  sadly,  '*  Ah,  Doctor,  the  fate  of  tbei 
poor  beings  (his   fellow  patients)  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  th 
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norighteous.    They  hare  all  come  here  through  excesses  ;  through 
crimed  agaiast  God  and  their  fellow  men  and  women." 

'*  But,  David,"  I  replied,  "  have  not  yon  yonrself  been  guilty 
of  many  such  ezaeseea  V  All  bis  piety  vanished  in  an  iastant, 
and  a  joyful  reminiscent  light  came  into  his  eyes  as,  grasping  my 
L,  he  cried :  "  Gicesees.  Have  1  'f  Why.  all  these  hundred  fel- 
rws  together  have  not  had  as  many/iauoNsasI;  and  I  shitll  have 
I  many  more.  1  am  invincible;  these  things  only  etrengthcti 
And  cbuckling  gleefally,  be  tottered  off  down  the  ball, 
Bto  convert  that  poor  sinner  yonder."  Paretic  though  he  was,  I 
r  that  his  focHng  is  typi(^  of  the  judgment  of  most  of  us 
rding  onrselves.  We  are  willing  enough  to  point  a  moral  at 
the  expense  of  our  friends — bnt  at  their  expense  only. 

UcDce  I  donbt  not  that  most  free  livers  who  rejid  these  pages 
will  at  most  stand  aghast  for  a  moment,  and  then  go  on  in  the 
old  path,  Baying  lightly:  "Oh,  these  tbinga  will  never  injure 
me."  There  ia  one  class,  however,  of  whose  lasting  attention  I 
feel  well  assured.  1  mean  those  who,  as  they  read,  fear  that  this 
disease  has  already  secured  a  hold  apon  them.  Believing  the 
horse  to  be  stolen,  these  will  rnsh  eagerly  to  lock  the  door. 

Now  above  most  other  things  I  would  regret  to  pose  as  an 
mtX.  So  I  hasten  to  reiterate,  for  I  he  benefit  of  these  fright- 
1  ones,  what  is  everywhere  implied  in  this  paper.  If  you  have 
(red  a  measurably  temperate  life,  you  need  not  fear  paresis, 
liatever  your  symptoms,  whatever  your  disease,  you  have  not, 
1  will  not  have,  this  disease.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to 
Eghteu  any  hypochondriacal  dyspeptic  into  an  early  decline. 
tat,  OD  the  other  hand,  1  shall  have  no  compunction  at  all  if  my 
nrds  carry  consternation  into  the  ranks  of  the  transgressors.  I 
Bjly  hope  that  the  warning  has  not  come  too  lute. 

Bnt  most  of  all  I  could  wish  that  this  warning  might  reach  the 
tonng  man  who  has  only  tbonght  of  and  has  not  yet  started  on 
B  alluring,  bnt  illusive,  pathway  of  which  I  am  spi^aking.     An 
btice  of  prevention  ia  everywhere  worth  a  pound   of  cure.     But 
B  wo  may  safely  modify  the  old  adage  with  the  paretic's  own 
[are  of  spcccli — hyperbole — and  read,  &  grain   of  prevention  is 
\  a  Ion  of  cure ;  for  one  may  prevent  paresis  always  if  he  be- 
ll in  time ;  be  may  core  it — never. 

UE»RTSU1TH  WltUUUK. 
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PLAYWRIGHTS  AND  LITERARY  BiEN. 

The  plaint  that  literature  and  the  drama  are  constantly  getting  wider 
apart  is  not  a  new  one  and  is  only  a  corollary  to  the  proposition  that  pla>- 
writing  is  in  a  sad  state  of  decline.  These  ideas  are  entertained  for  the  most 
part  by  people  who  never  go  to  the  theatre  at  all ;  and  they  are  propagated, 
like  many  other  traditional  errors,  because  they  represent  a  part  of  the  truth 
that  looks  very  much  like  the  whole  truth.  At  intervals  the  general  sob- 
ject  is  taken  up  by  by  the  public  prints  as  a  matter  of  emergency. 

A  recent  article  by  William  Archer  in  the  Fortnightly  Eteview  set  forth 
the  old  opinion  that  the  drama  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Phiilstines,  and  urged  upon  the  accepted  novelists  of  the  day,  as  a  thing 
of  duty,  to  "at least  make  some  effort**  in  the  dramatic  form  of  writing. 
The  PaU  MM  Budget  forthwith  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  these 
same  people  of  genius,  informing  them  that  the  drama  was  in  distress,  that 
it  was  no  longer  literary,  and  asking  them  why  they  didn't  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Their  replies  have  appeared  under  the  description  of  **  Why 
I  Don't  Write  Plays.**  It  is  obvious  that,  with  modifications,  there  are  bat 
two  answers  to  the  question :  The  one,  that  the  writer  is  not  skilled  in  the 
requirements  of  play- writing,  and  does  not  wish  to  abandon  a  form  in  which 
he  is  skilled  and  in  which  he  has  been  successful,  in  order  to  learn  a  new 
literary  trade;  the  other,  in  whatever  terms  the  attack  maybe  made, is  that 
the  drama  \s  an  inferior  form  to  the  noveL  The  first  answer  is  the  solution. 
The  second  involves  all  manner  of  prejudices  and  misinformation. 

A  common  misapprehension  among  llterairy  men,  that  Is  to  say,  versi- 
fiers and  novelists,  is  that  literature  is  a  matter  of  words,  a  thing  of  collo- 
cation and  orthoepy ;  whereas  its  chief  and  essential  function  is  to  express 
sentiment  and  thought,  and  the  composition  of  an  impressive  painting  in- 
volves a  like  process  of  thought  through  which  a  poet  would  have  to  paas  in 
writing  on  the  same  incident.  The  picture  may  be  more  effective  than  the 
poem.  The  poem  must  be  read.  The  picture  must  be  seen.  Now,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  true  drama  is  to  symbolize,  to  present  living  pictures:  while 
economy  in  words  is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  in  vitalizing  a  strong  action. 
The  dramatist,  however  happy  he  may  be  in  his  diction,  knows  that  the 
literary  trick  can  only  give  finish  or  incidental  aid  ;  that  a  drama  la  not  a 
literary  thing  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  being  hammered  together  out  of  wofda; 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  no  drama  unless  it  remains  incomplete  in  its  effective- 
ness until  it  is  acted.  But  even  if  the  "  literary**  part  of  it  be  inconsiderable, 
yet,  if  it  accompi  ohes  a  worthy  purpose,  it  is  literature. 

^ith  this  distinction  in  mind,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  some  facts  In  the 
history  of  letters  that  account,  in  a  measure,  for  some  of  the  misapprehen- 
sions. The  conditions  of  the  Greek  drama  were  very  peculiar,  yet  Its  plays 
were  written  to  be  acted,  and  in  tragedy  were  highly  poetic  Ilie  lecAiti^tis 
of  that  stage  permitted  an  ideal  union  of  the  literary  and  the  dramatic ; 
the  poetic  drama  is  only  one  form.    In  all  genuine  and  bustling 
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Uideot  or  modem,  the  literary  element  ha*  small  part.  Plavtos  wai  not  a 
mail  ol  worda.  His  plays  were  for  tho  statfe.  Heal  life  requires  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ilay,  and  the  artiflclalitiea  of  literature  are  entirely  foreign  to 
for  a  good  play  1b  life  lts?lt. 

Again,  verae  is  merelj  a  coaTealenc^,  and  the  belief  that  literatore,  par- 
:ly  a.s  It  conccrnB  the  drama,  belongs  almost  sulotj  to  this  form  of  ex- 
}U  has  long  siuoe  been  exploded,  and  has  troubled  no  man,  with  any 
appreciation  of  fncts.  since  the  days  of  ibe  extinct  school  of  ComelUe.  The 
abandonmeut  of  verne  was  an  emancipation.  The  drama  has  not  declined ; 
It  has  almply  oipanded.  tt  is  coustantly  expanding  and  gaining  new  fonna 
and  fresh  etrengTh.  From  the  Sbakesperlan  standard  in  the  macier  of  the 
poetic  form  It  Aa«  declined.  Now,  if  oa  a  result  of  Hr.  William  Archer's 
iDTltatton  Ibe  novelists  vod  poets  do  make  an  effort.  It  will  be  well;  for 
soon  or  laco  the  poetic  drama  will  again  hare  Its  trlampbs. 

There  Is  no  divorce  between  lit«ratare  and  the  drama.  If  the  drama 
and  that  literature  which  consists  In  One  writing  are  getting  wider  apart 
so  much  the  better— for  the  drama.  The  play  has  many  llmltationH,  but  it 
baa  rejected  Sne  writing  as  one  of  its  indispensable  conventioualiDies. 

A  play  Is,  In  renlily,  not  written,  but  construclwl.  So  is  a  novel  con- 
structed, but  much  more  loosely;  for  In  many  of  the  heat  of  them  are 
"  aatres  Tast"  of  mere  dissertation.  It  would  not  be  wholly  to  the  purpose 
here  to  go  Into  an  account  of  the  tecbnJcal  differencea  between  the  novel 
and  the  drama.  It  is  suffic^lent  that  these  ditTcrences  exist.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  some  particulars,  as,  for  exaiuple,  tn  the  roetaphyaica),  the 
novel  offers  a  full  opportunity  to  the  writer  who  explores  the  aoul  and 
onalyKPS  the  emotions.  Of  all  this  minute  verbiage  the  drama  knows  ab- 
solutely nothing.  It  Ls  satisQt'd  with  fact«,  and  the  broad  eBr«ct«  that  Imtd 
rcOnements  and  analysis  to  the  critical  and  the  thooghtfnl  who  profit  br 
the  thing  seen.  It  Is  useless  to  discuss  the  qncstioD  of  the  relative  moHts 
of  the  two  fortos  of  literature.  Each  has  its  limitations.  Each  reqnirai  to 
be  pursued  by  s  writer  as  an  art.  Each  form  even  of  tho  drama  has  iu  own 
special  limitations,  and  the  writer  ski  I  led  in  force  has  neither  thenatural  nor 
the  acquired  aptitude  for  the  writing  of  a  tragedy.  Is  there,  then,  aDythlng 
remarkable  In  the  ioabiUty  of  the  novelist  to  write  s  ploy— and  all  kinds  of 
pUyat 

It  Is  a  good  indication  when  you  find  even  a  few  novelists  who  are  not 
afraid  to  frankly  say,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  write  a  play." 

The  commonlmpresBion,  andtbeonetriltegathf^redfrom  tlioi[ii|ulryor 
the  PaU  Mail  Bwtgd.  Is  that  it  la  a  rather  easy  matter  t^  writs  a  play,  and 
that  any  literary  man  could  do  It,  if  he  only  would.  Tboie  U  a  great  diotl  ,if 
«cedt<«s  unhappineaa  among  men  of  letters  growing  out  ot  thia  fahio  bollef 
■Whyshonld  an  author  be  disturbed  if  he  falls  In  the  nttrmpUxl  task?  The 
natter  Is  so  simple  that  this  writer,  tn  a  recently  pu hi ishi^]  book,  "Tlia 
Technique  ot  tbo  Drama."  felt  Chat  ho  bad  Incidentally  covcrvd  the  casu  tn 
'•■—i  few  words; 

The  dramatic  intitlnct  is  essential  in  addition  l«  a  knowledK"  of  trch- 
One  may  have  genius  In  some  other  line,  like  Ricbrlleu  In  sUtes- 
LOahlp,  and  yet  Uck  tho  dramatic  faculty.  On  the  othor  hanil.  a  man  rf 
literary  tnrn  may  instinctively  know  how  to  aet  his  drnmatla  •nuaJro^ 
tho  flold.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  why  so  many  dIstiiiKuishcd  poela  antl 
Ike  Tunnyson  and  Dlcken«~rail  In  the  drama,  !■  becauto  thuir 
ihoBght  and  metiiods uf  expn.««ion  become  llied,  and  th^Ir  genlUH 
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cannot  bring  itself  to  ;lcl<l  bo  tbe  nnjielding  domloatlaD  of  drmia^^^ 
And  wb;  should  it(  Tbe  world  has  gajned,  ntbirr  tbftn  loat,  bj  tl 
(allure,  for  what  the;  had  to  tMf  was  osid  in  Ihf  sppolntod  waj.' 

And  we  ma;  go  farther  and  SBf  that  It  ia  almost  as  abaunl  to  «xpeet  I 
arttflcer  in  silrer,  a  palntvr,  or  a  aculptor  to  write  «  plaj.  ka  a  nordlH  wl 
bos  iMea  in  the  habit  of  filling  his  three  volumes  with  bis  Mtatamlcal  atadl 
of  thehnman  heart.  Is  therenot  enoush  glorf  to  be  (falned  In  tbantHta 
of  one  art  or  tbe  pursuit  of  one  career)  Why  sboald  we  expect  Biamank 
writ«ap1af?  Is  there  really  a  demand  on  the  part  of  tbe  public  that  • 
novelists  write  pUjat  The  fame  that  is  earned  in  siiroMsfBl  work  tor  tl 
stage  is  Biipplement«d  by  a,  standing  offer  of  large  reward.  It  Is 
tloQ  of  entirely  natural 'canses  that  iLeeps  people  from  wrlttnc  pt»7*,— th 
is,  ancceufnl  plays. 

If  the  novelist  or  tba  pootwiahee  to  enter  the  field  he  tniMt  leam  ij 
art.    In  tbese  crowded  times  there  is  no  room  for  the  work  of 
The  world's  desire  Is  to  bava  nil  from  master  h^nds,  and  at  no  tltn*  In 
history  has  there  been  a  nearer  approach  to  perfcolion  (□  form  Uua  «1 
to-dny  In  our  acted  pieces. 

It  is  a  fartber  mUtnlie  to  t>elleve  that  the  drama  la  beouiMd  lnbye< 
ventionalitlcs.  It  Is,  rather,  Kavemod  by  priudplei,  faynatniv  itaaU.aadI 
limitations  are  wholesome.  Some  of  the  noTelists  object  to  tbe  iDecbaata 
the  shitting  of  scenes  and  tbe  tUce.    Ttiey  should  rnfled  tba.t  tbatr  ol 

books  are  filled  with  the  scenic    Hiir  n' i  mihiit  rl ill  iii  m  iif  lliii  pus) 

day  arc  Inferior  in  every  way  to  tbe  people  wbo  read  buokt.  Another  na 
tains  that  plays  are  made  to  fit  af  bars  and  not  naton.  tbal  mKXar%  an  1 
equal  to  the  work,  and  so  on.  But  all  ancb  statements  muvly  reSeel  I 
accidents  and  not  the  essential  thiags  of  the  stage, 

Tbe  plnln  fai^t  Is  that  the  drama  Is  dllQcalt  to  liandUw  Its  tnt 
me  nt  is  self 'abnegation.  Tbe  author  surrenil'srs  at  Ibeonlaet  aQ  ■.  . 
to  tbe  people  who  aet  bis  plays,  Uia  only  gratl&catlon  anit  \m  \a  tha  f 
fectiou  of  the  ohji^ctife.  As  on  art.  play-wrltlnic  Is  ths  exart  oppoafM 
writing  currmfr  caliimo.  It  Is  almost  a  writing  iMckward,  trooi  rigbt 
left;  it  is  tbe  negative  that  ia  to  lie  dwclopod  Into  tbe  poaltlre;  onU 
be  reversed  in  n  glaas.  It  Is  eitaj  and  a  delight  to  oom*.  wbo  have  _ 
the  art;  dlfflcnlt  toothers  not  entirely  prartlaed  In  It;  and  Inpuortbla 
those  wbo  know  nothing  of  Jt,  or  who  will  not  learn  its  UmllaUoos  or  M 
mit  to  them.  He  Is  the  best  writer. dramaiUt  or  norelist,  who  luw 
his  form. 

Mr.  Lucas  Malet  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Quillor  Couoh  aay  In  rvrj  mieh  I 
same  terms  that  they  do  not  propose  to  tie^Hn  orer  ^ain  aod  leant  a  ■ 
trade.  But  It  Is  this  very  trankni'sii.  causplcninu  to  th—  twa  wpoadw 
to  the  query,  that  would  enable  them  to  loyally  aowpt  and  wtrtli  (rtUi 
pooaihle  saocess  under  tbe  unyielding  prlnolplea  of  Um  dnina. 

W.T. 


AUEfUCAN   ORAnrTXIflM. 

To  m  irrationally  hopeful  anil  1  '         ■  ■     '    -    t 
mate  of  onn's  value  and  liapartiu" 
the  United  Statn  hRvi<  uow  [i»-- 
reached  a  period  where  thrlrnecil  i.  .u 

be  plainly  nndonuwd.    It  la,  nenvi.ii.'i">'^,  >k  i^-i.  u>u(  i 
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in&tiODal  vanity  which  creatvaaniong  them  a  misconcep- 
tionofthelrcounlry'srelatiTe value.  Patriotism  la  a  distincllj  different 
sentiment.  Tbc  mistake  la  madeot  atttilnitlnR  to  personal  and  national 
BreatncBs  those  wonderful  reBources  at  the  command  at  Industry,  intel- 
ligence and  enterprise— reaources  vantly  varied,  from  which  llowa  large 
prosperity;  for  energy,  foresight  and  onlerprise  are  diatinctively  Amerlean 
traita.  This  accumulation  of  wetttth.  whtrh  le  the  cause  and  eriterlon  o( 
clrlliiktlan,  is  not  due  to  exceptional   merit  or  genius  on  the  part  of  the 

AMmtlny  otthecommettre,  the  industrial  and  Sne  arts,  and  the  sciences, 
tho«e  great  Europeau  coaotries  nhich  lead  In  clvilliatioa.  should  force 
ictiou  that  the  Chauvinism  of  the  American  Is  Ill-placed. 

The  export  and  import  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
wealth  aod  opportunities  of  the  population,  does  not  compare  favorably  wlrh 
that  of  England,  France, Germany,  Belgium  or  Holland;any  of  which  nations, 
if  they  could  handle  the  ffreat  staples  of  tbe  United  States,  would,  by  sagu- 
cious  diplomacy  and  superior  management  in  shipping  and  manufacturing, 
moDopoliie  to  tfaemaelve<i  the  marketn  of  tho  world.  That  the  western 
fftrmerstould  have  been  compelled  lo  consume  his  grain  as  fuel,  while 
Buaalo,  Italy,  Roumania,  Servia.  and  a  large  area  of  tho  Internal  countries 
of  Europe  stood  in  need  ot  food  supplies,  is  a  anfflcient  comment  on  the 
defective  organbtaiion  of  the  national  alTairs  ot  these  States.  The  iuterdic 
tion  ot  American  poric  from  Germany,  on  tbe  score  of  Ita  unaoond  quality, 
w>8  thus  a  mortification  t«  American  pride. 

AdulleratlonB  and  cheating  In  the  preparation  of  food  supplies  and  goods 
have  often  impaired  the  American  reputatioa  for  honesty  in  trade. 

In  the  matter  of  line  workmanship  In  the  Industrial  arts,  the  American 
manufacturer  has  recourse  to  the  European  workman. 

To  one  whohaa  wandered  through  the  cathedrals,  imperial  palares,  art 
galleries,  andotherediflcesscaltered  throughout  the  old  world,  of  Europe, 
Turkey,  Japan,  and  the  East,  the  (rreat«st  American  achievement  In  archi- 
tecture appears  plain  and  Inartistic  by  comparison.  A  cathedral  whoae 
foundation  was  laid  in  li£<),  and  upon  which, duringall  these  centuries,  the 
moat  exquisite  skill,  genius,  and  money  have  been  lavished,  must  ot  neces- 
sity sarpsss  any  conception  of  tbe  American  mind. 

Norare  tbe  engineering  feats  accomplished  by  U9  moremagnlQcent  or 
Startlinetban  (bote  of  other  people.  Some  of  our  great  bridges,  jetties,  and 
n^lrood  constructions  claim  admiration,  but  tbe  tunnelling  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Thames,  the  Severn  and  the  Mersey,  the  Suez  Canal,  the  dikes  and 
and  drainage  of  Holland,  the  Siberian  Kaliway,  and  that  which  traver^is 

Himalayaa,  the  irrigation  of  Sahara,  and  other  stupendous  European 
ikings,  are  ot  equal  magnitude  to  our  own,  if  not  superior  tu  them. 

The  btisis  of  our  prosperity  resta  upon  our  agriculture.    Tbe  great  staple 

lueta  are  the  sources  from  which  the  cnanutaclurer,  capitalist  and  mcr- 
cBknl.  (he  railroads,  theexporter and  the  importer,  all  draw  their  pro<)per- 
Ity.  Agriculture,  therefore,  should  demand  tbe  most  scientiflc  attention. 
It  Is  of  recent  date  onl;  that  our  various  products  have  received  an  advanced 
method  ot  treatment.  The  results  attained  by  such  culture  in  Germany  and 
Fmnce  have  been  greater  lo  the  acre  than  In  our  SiHlt><i.  At  tbe  approach' 
Ins  Worlfl's  Fair  In  Chicago,  Ihc  diaplnys  from  other  countries  ot  tli^  «kilt 
and  genius  of  llieir  people  should  terse  oa  a  jiractical  lesson  that  tbe  Chan- 
Tlnlsm  whtch  would  bo«*t  of  j  li  tilings  Aiocrloac  had  beat  be  abaodoned. 
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It  Is  t«  be  regretlfd  tbat  there  exiata  a  Htper-neDi 
na  which  would  deb»r  nJl  scrutiny  and  all  Rom|>ariBon  ;  and  trill 
the  cauceasioD  that  other  ntittona  have  accaiii|illahcd  greater  and 
veIIous  uudertaliliiKS  tbau  our  own,  or  that  other  Rounuin, 
their  opportuDlties  and  reaourcet.  are  more  prmperona  and  betur 
thao  are  Iheae  Slates.  This  UQwUe  bahit  of  Htifllng  orlUciim 
worked  Euflalte  niiscbicf  to  this  couotiT-.  Anj  dlapa^oiiaU  Jodgn 
piiased  apou  the  interloiity  ot  the  Amerir.au  prodacUon  or  on  tbe  mlM^ 
ogcmeiit  oE  American  affairs  is  dlaooontenaixMHl  a*  ttriag  nnpAlrtolfe 
fulHomc,  and  univarraated  adulation  la  the  on  I  j  pipreaalon  of  opioioa  I 
ralvd.  Aod  yet  nothing  is  more  pnn-iy  patriotic  or  iirotonndlv  JniUa 
than  juat  censure  aod  correct  criCiciam.  Such  condemnatian  bulUted 
considered  in  Europe.  Until  the  Ainerlcan  cttli«n  can  wdeoaM  diapHV 
ate  analysis  errors  will  abound  and  enllKhteovd  progress  will  be  r«t«44 

Tbe  moat  Bcrioua  blunder  common  to  thenn  St«t«s  la  tha  com^iak 
betiet  that  oar  presout  government  is  peculiarly  beneHcent,  adndimUB 
perfect.  Many  of  its  enactmenia  are  as  objoetionablti,  prmoiemOf, 
theory  on  which  it  is  faunded  Is  admimbte. 

Of  lat«  we  have  bad  att«mpt«d  legislation  br  Cooerom,  aiAnnlng  e 
reckless  injury  which  might  )>e  iDflicted  on  the  muat  vita]  Intiiwii  ul 
people,  and  sorrowfully  appalitu);  by  reiuoil  of  Uie  funssbadowliiK  of  fa 
endearoraolalibe  nature.  A Congn'ssional  pneiol  law  rurtaflcd  tb«  Uh 
of  tliepreas.  tbe  very  keystone  of  American  llbcrly.  The  enltr*  tt«d* 
commerce  ot  this  Union  now  stands  trembling,  awaltfnft  wltJi  hopt 
with  bated  breath  the  defeat  of  tbe  peodlng  anti-optloiui  btU. 

A  grave  and  alarming  antaeouisu  b«twe4>ll  capital  and  labor  h^l 
engendiired  and  brought  about  by  crude,  partial  and  unjust  fedml  I 
enitcted  for  favored  industries.  Tbe  storm  thus  erulcrd  hM  But 
gathered  Ita  full  streriglh.  The  labor  strikai  at  the  IIoni*«t«Ml  mlOM 
potential  ot  future  and  still  mora  dan^rous  troubles,  which  will  mmati 
test  to  their  ulmoKt  the  solidity  ot  American  luvtltatiotu  and  Ibe  brM 
dI  AmcHoan  IcadenhLp  and  patriotism.  And  It  la  fet  aomtala  wba 
tlie  loonied  power  will  gain  the  ascendancy,  and.  canting  aajib  all  r«M 
eslAblisb  its  bold  pcnnaneutly  aud  autocratfcally  upon  Ui«  drallntHaf 
couniry;  or  whether  tbe  eober  and  eonftcrvatlrc  elemenl  msTi  by  en* 
dated  action  and  a  n'turn  to  a  safer  Interpr«UtIon  ot  tbe  fand«aontal  1 
governing  these  couff^d crated  Statoa,  and,  by  eqtullaltig  IritbalacioB.  d 
a  punse  towards  an  approaching  caloolmpho.  The  aummlns  up  of  tl 
facta  proves  the  political  degeneracy  of  our  preaent  epncb.  It  reo 
be  demonstrated  whether  the  party  luodecs  have  tb«  ability  lo  rupa 
fully  with  the  stiipcndnua  l»ues  now  pnndlng. 

Nor  can  )t  bo  denied  that  the  art4  and  ■cleDces  Bra  Mill  far  behind  I] 
of  other  and  older  peoples.  It  la  nut  tJi«  wrlLer'alotcntton  lo«tMl« 
nolhlngadiiilrableoxlslsln  tboe  Statf*.  Ami^rtcan  artliu  lMve«Mtat)< 
JiiattnmeDl  Ute  years,  and  their  genius  Is  aduiitiMl  by  all.  Tbe  AnaH 
Inventive  genius  Is  nlno  conspicuous!.  Dul  tnr  fbeadinlratih! 
tive  daily  prusa  these  States  would  havo  Ix-nn,  ere  thla. 
put  undor  tbe  heel  ot  an  Iron  di'sputlnm  from  which  rnarai 
hav»  boeo  Impossible..  Oiirprem  I*  Iha  nio»t  Kttlntaclorj  |>aKur 
cut  civiltiatiuH.  The  Ain.'r^cnn  poriodloal  and  n-vii-w  demand  ol 
Qeyond  tbia,  an  uubtaKcit  Jiid^ntotit  nlil  onlr  >»  great  natural  «]' 
and  nn  iuergt^Uu  mouey-making   |w<^e,   vvbi>  bavi 
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v  thej  be  of  superior  intalligencp,  Tigor,  and  worth,  will  be  demon- 
stmt«d  within  the  next  (ew  jears  vrbea  Ibe  present  uncertala  stage  Es 
parsed,  and  when  these  States  will  either  hare  returned  to  t>  puro  domo- 
etatlc  govermaent,  to  honest  tiade,  and  to  great  proaperitj',  or  ivill  be  held 
In  the  gnsp  of  a  despotic  money  oligarchy,  with  a  standing  armj  to  enforce 
Its  aatboritf,  and  a  pauper- working  class  to  do  Ita  behests.  The  triumph  of 
the  true  principles  of  our  goTernment,  which  maintain  the  welfare  of  the 
pi^oplts.  or  the  triumph  of  those  which  take  from  the  masses  to  odd  to  the 
wiNilth  of  tbo  rich,  will  turn  the  scales  and  make  Americans  a  success  or  a 

Therefore  there  Is  room  for  apprehension  and  ansletj ;  but  the  eicesslve 
Chauvinism  which  mora  the  American  cbaracter,  otherwise  clearsighted 
and  admirable,  sees  notbing  of  It. 

S.  Khett  Roman, 

CRITICISM  CHITICISBD. 

CKBTAtNLT  eferr  critical  writer  on  music,  the  floe  arts,  tbe  dratni, 
literature,  or  anything  else,  has  a  right  to  do  bla  work  In  his  own  way,  I  '.3 
must  needs  do  it  so.  Docs  It  not  seem  ofl«n,  however,  that  literary,  inU' 
sical,  dramatic,  due  arts,  or  any  other  sort  of  journalistic  criticism  noira- 
daya,  done  emphatically  in  a  man's  or  a  woinaa's  "own  way,"  means  the 
man'sor  woman's  no(  iloiug  It  J  la  there  Dot,  day  hy  d a j.  In  our  JoumaU 
too  much  of  the  vague  and  negative  and  counsel- dartcaning  criticism  for  the 
given  literary  matter  or  art  matter  to  geC  the  praise  or  blame  needed,  in 
this  or  that  responsihle  qnarterf 

Let  us  reason  togetberabit.  For  what  laanewspaperorother  profes- 
sional critic  set  to  reviewing  a  book,  sent  to  the  concert,  tbe  opera,  the  play, 
the  picture  exhibition  t  To  Judgeof  their  merits,  of  fAnr  merits— and  to  say 
wbat  he  thinks  jost  as  independently,  sharply,  and  dlscrimlnately  as  he  can  : 
Ind^iendently.  be  it  observed,  of  everybody  and  of  everytblug  Impertinent 
to  his  Uamedlat«  function.  For  that  purpose  la  his  space  given  him  In  his 
newspaper  or  other  periodical.  Characterize  that  matter  before  him  be 
most.  Stick  to  the  text  of  that  book,  that  play,  that  opera,  that  picture  be 
must,  and  to  the  way  in  which  A  and  B  or  C  have  done  thetr  work  In  it. 
Was  it  a  good  book  at  ite  kind— a  good  plaj~a  good  symphony  or  a  poor 
one  I  and,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  why  was  the  business  good,  bad,  or  Indif- 
ferent )    Characterization  above  all  things  is  his  mfticr. 

Now,  It  the  profes'jfunal  critic  disregards  this  primary  dnty,  consciously 
or  uncoQScioust;,  he  is  in  fault.  Hemay  be  learned.  But  he  must  make  his 
learning  merely  tbe  vantage  ground  for  his  sure  foothold  In  his  task.  He  must 
not  write  a  general  or  special  essay  on  the  topic.  He  must  not  give  his  mailer 
an  intolerable  deal  of  cxcellentdidactics,  quite  matteront  of  place,  to  a  penny- 
wortfaofhia  opinion  on  tbe  things  before  him  and  them.  Ulnpreamhlu  muiit 
not  b«  the  kite  and  bis  criticism  the  tail.  He  must  not  write  a  va«l  portico 
of  on  essay  on  some  related  matters— and  knock  together  behind  Itsomo  Ilttls 
hat  of  hla  criticism,  his  newspaper's  criticism,  that  primarily  Its  readers 
want.  If  be  does  this— and  too  many  men  do  It— he  Is  either  troubled  with 
a  aad,  hod  eye  tor  proportion,  or  else  he  is  delilieralcl;  dJslionasL  lli-  In 
avoiding  his  duty  speciously  and  perhaps  gracefully;  hutbcamUBll.  It  i> 
to  be  mspecl^d  that  he  Is  tying  up  his  knife  at  ansIr*U  In  11^  *  !• 

^dnlua-    II«  is  protending  to  criticize  when  bo  la  only  auM/b  ^^^ 
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Surely  this  is  plain  common-sense.  In  critical  writinir  H^mi^i^ 
is  the  best  guide-"  the  plays  the  thing-  or  rather  Stf  hTsto^  \h 
graphy,  the  novel,  the  opera,  the  picture,  the  statue,  each  is  thl'thi 
which  the  critic  must  do  most  of  his  speaking  to  his  publi  F 
sermons  neither  keep  nor  hinder,  nor  kill,  nor  cure,  under  such  ion^^ 
conditions.  Criticism  does.  Never  was  honest,  blunt,  sincere  wu" 
ered,  terse,  critical  writing  more  needed  in  this  country  than  now^  M 
have  more  of  it  I  May  our  younger  journalists  think  more  of  achi  • 
day  by  day,  month  by  month  I  The  office  of  the  Journalistic  critic  ia  iT 
circumlocution  office.  To  vrrlte  "all  around  "  a  thing,  yet  nev  t^  h 
the  quick,  hints  at  pedantry,  cowardice,  or  self-interest.     It  ^'  ^*- 

much  with  the  critic's  first  duty— I  had  almost  written  whole  duT^ ^ 

the  truth ;  a  duty  that  should  be  his  greatest  pleasure.    He  must^   tti! 
It ;  but  go  about  It  at  all  times,  tersely,  pointedly,  without  fear  or  fav^ 
gardless  of  personal  enmities,  or  friendships,  or  advan  tatres,  or  disad  van^ 
He  must  not  avail  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  everything  relatin^^f 
topic  to  furnish  his  "copy."    Better  hit  hard  than  hit  too  soft.      ^* 
I  know  of  no  better  gospel  of  criticism  in  literature,  art,  an  vthin 
this.    It  covers  a  wide  field,  brief  as  Its  principle  or  warning  is  Just** 
enchanted  pavilion  of  the  Peri  Banu  could  be  held  in  tb-  \  or  be     ^ 

shelter  a  host.    The  cuttle-fish  with  his  ample  sepia  b%.  3  alleiro™**^ 

sciously  or  unconsciously,  of  too  much  of  what  fills  the  critic's  si^^T* 
metropolitan  journal  all  the  world  over  just  now.    Surely  it  may  nn>flti 
for  letters  and  art  be  no  longer  pertinent. 
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f  yOSTS  AMERICAI*  REVIEW  ADVERTISES. 

MADISON,  WISCONSIK. 


ISabibos  hsa  toar  lovely  Inkea,  and  by  the  beaatj,  health  fulness  of  nitu- 
in,  quiet,  elegance  of  ''  -  homeB,  Its  educational  and  social  advantOKes,  al 
ice  rapclTntes  erery  vlaitLi.  The  city  is  situated  betwEeo  Lakes  Uouona 
Tlitrd  Lnkv)  and  Meodota  (Spirit  or  Fourth  Lake),  while  the  two 
Joining  lakes  are  Darned  Kegansa  iFiBh  or  First  Late),  Waadeaa  ISwan  or 
SFCOod  Lake).  Thebc  lakes  give  not  only  an  inexhaustihle  supply  of  pure, 
fresh,  cold  water,  afford  Doest  opportonlties  for  sailing,  rowing,  and 
yachting,  give' coolness  aud  healthfuloess  to  the  city  during:  the  hut  sum* 
mer  mouths,  but  atiouud  in  water  fowl  and  most  excellent  flsh. 

With  these  advantagee,  her  groves  and  hltih  rolllDic,  well  drained  laud, 
lovely  drives,  terraces,  and  enchant  log  landscapes,  together  with  the  de- 
■Irable  society  of  a  state  capital  and  a  university  city.  It  is  not  strange  that 
Madison  la  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  of  summer  resorts, 
and  the  natural  home  of  a  moat  successful  Chautauqua  Assembly. 
Madison  has  not  only  lakes,  but  curative  springs,  of  which  Tonyawatha  Is 
tbe  |)Tlnclpa1— bol  her  cblet  pride  Is  In  being  the  Important  foantain  of 
learning,  having  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  Slate  antTetsUles  lu 
the  West. 

The  city  presents  many  advantages  for  manufoctnring,  among  which, 
besides  cheap  fuel,  timber,  abundance  of  stone,  and  eieellent  railway  facili- 
ties within  easy  access  to  Chicago,  Hilwankee,  St.  Louis,  the  distributing 
centres  of  tbe  country,  should  t>e  remembered  the  advantages  of  cheap  and 
heal  I  btu  I  homes,  with  most  excellent  social  and  educational  advontogea 
and  influence.  Literary  and  historical  societies,  a  free  library,  from  which 
some  00, OtX)  volumes  are  taken  snuuBlly,  &nd  public  lectures  are  some  of  the 
means  of  improvement  outside  of  tbe  university.  The  university  csmpus 
and  experimental  farm  cover  on  area  of  some  240  acres,  overlooking  Lake 
Mendota.  The  university  Is  as  thorough  in  its  equipment  as  It  la  handsome 
In  its  situation,  buildings  and  surroundings ;  the  geological,  meteoroloffical, 
chemical,  zoological  and  botanical  laboratories,  the  electric  rooms,  the  mu- 
Mnm  collections,  the  electrical  appliances  and  apparatus,  the  englneetlng 
Inipleioenta  and  machinery,  the  shops,  tb  e  State  historical  library,  the  State 
law  library,  tbe  general  university  librnry,  giving  the  students  access  to 
ntor#  than  SOO.OOO  publications ;  the  observatory,  agricultural  eiperimeotal 
station,  the  literary,  sclentlSe.  law.  engineering  and  experimental  depart- 
mcota,  all  testify  to  a  completeness  of^AdvaDtage,  which,  seconded  by  an 
kble  faculty,  give  those  results,  which.  In  tbe  past  few  year^  have  comblneil 
lo  make  tneWisconsln  State  University  famous  for  full,  thorough,  practi- 
oal>  modern  scbolarshlp. 

UadlsoD  is  auvertised  as  every  beautiful  thing  is  advertised— by  those 
who  have  seen  it.  Tbecity  was  foundedabout  fifty  years  ago  by  Governor 
Doty,  who  purchased  the  present  site  from  the  United  States,  but  long  be- 
fore that  lime  the  nalumi  beauties  of  the  location  brought  thonsands  to 
tbe  sboret  of  the  lakes.  Aside  from  tbe  natural  scenery  which  makes  Hadi. 
■on  so  captivating  a  place  for  residence,  its  advantages  tor  education  are 
unsurpassed.  Aside  from  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  one  of  tbe  best 
equipped  Institutions  in  the  country,  with  nearly  100  professors  and  over 
l.oOU  students,  there  are  Ore  large  ward  acbool  buildings  with  another  sood 
to  he  built,  a  high  school,  several  private  schools,  furnishing  a  high  grade 
of  instruction,  classical,  scientific  and  commercial. 

Madison  ie  the  capital  of  a  State  rapidly  growing  In  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. It  basapopnUtlonof  16,000.  It  Is  tlie  shire  town  of  one  of  the  largest, 
rleheatandmost  fertile  counties  In  the   State;   it  has   easy,  rapid 
it  railroad  cooaectlons  wr'  "     '  ""     '^----        ^        - 

,  from  a  business  point  of 
Inland  cities  of  tbe  continent. 

Madison  ia  a  good  place  for  any  one  to  investigate,  who  has  In  view  the 
bllBbmeot  of  a  business.  In  selecting  a  place  to  live,  the  Qrst  oUuct 
iM  be  tbe  selection  of  a  place  where  living  would  be  enjoyable.  If  Out 
'«  end  In  view,  no  place  can  excel  Madison.  But  the  past  history  of  **  ~ 
Ita  present  condition,  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  Ita  "' 

-' all  go  to  prove  that,  all  thinas  considered,  "">—••—- 

tbe  reasonable  enjoyment  of  life,  nor  one 
rOesB  Id  buslnew  are  presented. 
Isfonnatlan  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  lb« 

BCKfi 
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SXniWATER,  jraiTESOTA. 


Stillvatkb  Ib  the  firurth  city  la  ■!»«  In  Uw  SUM  fli  MlBBMOU,  and  h 
located  in  the  esBtern  pore  or  the  St»t«  od  the  ptetOKMiiu  SL  Cnrix. 
looking  from  Its  helKhtH  the  piklnaot  wcntern  WiscxiQBin,  Mid 
views  up  aod  down  the  ri^er  tb»t  rlv»l  the  scenerf  on  th«  HndMm. 
nMnial  beaut;  of  its  sltoatloti  makes  It  eaperUII)'  d«8lr»bl«  tor  naUcSM 
purposes.  The  business  utrcets  are  well  pared,  >nd  on  clthvr  aid* 
large  stone  and  brick  bulldiutra  glveanalrot  aolldllj&t  OHM  bat 
Leaving  the  Union  etation,  the  vislUii's  att«ntionUattTBetod  tothe  Inpoa- 
Ing  CounI<r  Court  House  and  bvantltiil  (iT«iiail»,  located  on  a  hlRh  «tnln 
at  the  south,  and  to  two  large  stone  and  brick  iinfallo  school  btUMInp 
by.  At  the  north  another  atone  building  towers  high  ahorn  all  otb«n,  ertr 
bearing  t«stimon;  of  the  ntrength  of  our  publio-scboul 
(ered  about  the  city  are  acfea  more  school  boildltigs.  Tbecltizorulia** 
alwajB  taken  ninch  pttde  In  the  work  of  lis  nchool^,  and  thc7  now  ataad  at 
the  head  of  institutions  ol  like  character  in  theSule. 

.  The  religious  denomlnatlooaarv  represented  bore  InMVintecnelitiTCbi 
A  neTer-lajliDK  supply  of  water  and  a  well-equipped  tlr«d«partii>eDttnniW» 
ample  protection  against  loss  by  fire.  The  rKte  of  Insurance  ia  low, 
death  rate  per  thousand  dnrlng  the  past  jrttt  was  IQ.d  per  cent.,  which  mt- 
t«st8  the  healLhfulnessoF  our  location.  The  banking  Instltntlonsoftlieeltx 
hare  capital  and  deposits  amountlaK  to  three  millious  o(  doUars.  TIi«  cttjn 
ia  lighted  by  electrkitf  and  gas.  It  la  here  that  It  was  flret  demasaUMtad 
In  Minnesota  that  electric  street  railways  could  b*  operated  la  wfaler 
well  as  aumtner,  and  we  now  have  a  well  managed  aystem  eitcndlng  fK 
the  entire  city,  and  to  the  mannfacturlng  suburb  ot  South  SUltwaur,  ttitv* 
mllesbelow.  Itabealthfulness  and  attractlveneuaanclty for  faoina 
readily  seen,  but  Its  adruitogej  as  a  manufacturing  ceaLm  are  even  m 
pronounced,  and  to  these  the  attention  of  those  seeking  Invoslmrnta  or 
siring  to  engage  to  new  loduatries  Is  directed.  The  bualneMis  SliUwalar 
has  alwars  been  good  I  lis  growth  has  been  grailaa)  and  substantial. 
Washington  County,  ot  which  fitlltwaier  is  the  conntjwal.U 
the  richest  agricultural  CDuntltis  In  the  Slate,  with  no  debt  and  plenty  oT 
money  in  the  treasury.  The  trade  of  the  coaaty  naturally  centra  In 
water,  which  (a  also  tn  the  eastern  part  ot  the  great  wheat  Iwlt  nf  tha 
Northwest,  Its  advantages  as  a  manulaeturing  point  an  due  to  ]{•  l*r|« 
supply  of  pine  and  bard-wood  lumber  and  Its  obeapnew;  ItatMoncaato 
and  connection  by  rail  with  the  Bcasemer  Iron  ntlo««  U>  nonbfra  lUatMaata 
and  the  uiiiies  ot  WlscoTMln,  which  producv  the  best  grade  of  louodrr  ln« ; 
Its  railway  faciUtit  s  over  tbe  Kortbem  raclOc  Wlscoualn  Central,  St.  Past 
&  Duluth,  Chicago,  Htlwanhcc  A  tit.  Caul  and  Cbl««o  *  Nonhwealani 
railways,  and  Its  positloD  on  the  navigable  St.  Crola,  which  empties  hitoi 
the  Missbsippl  twenty  uilles  below,  thereby  Iiuarlng  (heap  rates  by  rlvvr 
and  rail  On  theSt.  Crolsand  Its  tributaria  ara  ynarly  cut  WO  mllUoa 
feet  of  pitte  lumber,  which  Is  driven  down  Ui«  atreams  loStlUwatcr  and 
through  lt«  iniRienso  booms.  The  yearly  amoDnt  of  bnalom  la  Untbwr 
alone  is  Bve  millloDS  of  dallan.  There  are  nine  saw  mill*.  wUh  an  afppr- 
gate  daily  capacity  nf  ona  million  two  bundrod  tboonaed  feet.  During  Iba 
summer  month*  two  hiinilred  nilllioa  feet  ara  BiaBtttaeturrd  Into  lumbar 
and  a  ready  market  Is  found  for  It  In  Hliin«ot«  and  Iba  Stalas  adjacant  , 
Btoragf  cii[iflti[)of  iljr  M.  Cf.iiianrl  I^ke  U  gntttar  tkaa  Is  found  la  any 
uthrr  lri.'  try.  Tbe  maiiiilactiifa of  Inmlwr, aicaat 
englij'  .■:iTcra,  tkiar.  iiaahcs.  dtwrylitUida.  Iha 
handhr  's^akaola  bou»Mi,glTe  satpJajvintt  to 
alar^'  i  luiiricaforUiaiBaiMitKUireiirartiBlaa 
oiwIlii  ..j,  j.i.r.clpaJ  uartaeiialJ  bcaartssafnlly  aBj 
econt'T,  lorir,  for  woolrca  gtXMla, bnota  and  tbiM«,and 
Inmui  unE4ll'v  iMrft.  Mora  Induelriva  will  be  w«|. 
coin<-<i  I  .:,>oa.  A  Ckamber  ot  Commaraa  nmpaaad  of 
loadhi:;  ., ling  lla  eoanilea  to  tJia  needs al  U-~ '"-  ~- 
tha»  -  I,:-  ).QalMM.  latoraiatlDo  will  ba  cbaei. 
(«lheLhM.,l-Ti>/fo,„m,.rcie.an4  ai>* romoiatileatMae nlaUa«l 
WlUt%<:t»a*1nl\f  atuwatvAttt  si,  u  HtH|H», -"     • 


SELMA. 

TSK  BKAUTIFUL  CENTRAL  CITY  OF  ALABAMA, 

Sdma,  the  capital  of  Dalloa  Coootj,  odd  of  th«  largett  ao^  aiodt  popu- 
lous In  tbe  Soutb,  Is  tbe  fonrCb  cit;  In  AlatMiua  ia  polat  ot  population,  one 
of  theOrstlaeaKrpriae,  and  in  beautf  of  appearance  canaot  be  excelled. 


■e  of  the  State,  on  a  hifcb  bluff"  OTcrlookloK  the  noble  Alabama 
Blvnr,  with  navieaClou  tor  fine  atcamere  to  tbe  Gait  of  Mexico  all  the  year 
'rouDiL  It  Is  in  the  he«K  of  tbe  Oneat  aerlcultaral  section  ot  the  State  and 
one  ot  tbe  finuat  in  the  Union,  wltb  a  mild  and  eqaable  climate,  and  with  n 
health  record  that  U  not  snrpasaed  bjetDvcltfin  the  world.  Tbecttjis 
only  fort;  miles  (rom  the  richest  mineral  deposita  ot  Iron  and  coal  In  the 
St«l«,  located  in  tbe  tar-tamed  Cahaba  VsUe;  irith  ita  Ineibauatlble  sapplv. 
and  with  direct  railway  connection  with  tbe  same  and  with  the  great  iron 
ftndmlninK  Industries  of  BtrminKham,  which  arediatant  only  elKbty-STe 
milfs.  SeriDB,  indeed.  Is  the  ereat  gatew-ay  br  wat^r  transportation  to  the 
Gulf  ot  Mexico  ot  the  mineral  treaanres  ana  maaufacl'ires  of  the  State, 
andsonillcontinue  tor  all  time  to  come,  snd  a^acentrj  for  the  manulact- 
nre  ot  iron  and  the  handling  of  eoal  on  account  ot  Its  easy  access  to  an 
nnllmlled  supply  ot  raw  material,  and  tbe  complete  syat«m  of  tranaporta- 
tlon  both  by  water  and  rail,  has  no  superior  In  tne  land. 


ot  Selma  sre  tbe  most  beautiful  In  the  State.  The  city  la  built 
on  an  extenalTn  level  plateau  hish  above  the  river,  with  a  complete 
syat«m  ot  seweraKe  on  tbe  Waring  plan,  «nd  its  biBbwayB  consist  ot  broad 
and  picturesque  thorouKhfares,  many  of  them  macadamised  witb  xravpl, 
of  WDlob  there  lean  endlesB  supply  at  borne  from  the  Alabama  Hiver  and 
adjacent  creeks.  The  streets  areas  a  rale  beautifully  shaded  nitb  the 
stately  evergTeen  water  oak,  making  a  cbarmiuft  vista,  while  tbe  lovely  and 
tranrant  magnolia  flourishes  in  every  flower  yard. 

Attfalswrltio|(,  two  of  the  principal  bnainesa  atreeta.  Broad  and  Water  are 
tMlngpaved  with  tbe  Dew  material,  "chert,"  brought  from  tbe  mineral  re- 
gions olose  by,  which  makes  a  road  way  aa  smooth  and  bard  as  asphalt. 


Selma  bass  population  ot  abwit  15,(100  and  the  Increase  la  constant.  The 
building  boom  haa  never  ceased  here  and  a  number  of  bandaome  stmclureii 
an*  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  most  prominent  is  the  Hotel  Albert, 
which  is  ne&rly  completed,  and  will  be  op«n  to  gnesta  about  tbe  1st  ot  Oc- 
tober. This  la  a  beautiful  and  enaciouH  tour-story  brick  building  ot  chaste 
and  most  artiatic  architectural  deaign  ot  tbe  Venetian  order,  which  will 
contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooma  witb  all  modem  appllancea.  Ek- 
perts  prononnce  it  one  of  the  best  arranged  hotels  tn  the  Soutn  tor  tbe  com- 
fort ofguests.  Only  a  block  away  Is  the  finest  artesian  mineral  fountain  In  the 
United  States,  whose  waters  are  considered  a  apeclflc  tor  dyspepsia.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  valuable  fountain  other  miticral  and  ordiuary  Brleaian  well« 
are  dotted  over  the  city,  which  pour  forth  constant  streams  from  a  depth  ot 
si  I  hundred  feet  below  the  surface. 

Northern touristsseekiuRadeliKhttulaiid  most  healthful  winter  home 
can  flod  one  ot  tbe  most  channing  in  the  South  in  thia  beautiful  city. 

Selnia  contains  the  handsomest  Y3ang  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  in  tbe  Stat«,  tbe  Bifc  ot  ita  liberal  cltiiens.  with  every  modern  ap- 
pliance of  such  an  institution.  The  most  beautifully  designed  opera  house 
ID  Alabama  la  also  here,  capable  ot  Heating  about  1,500,  where  flrst-closH 

Rerformances  are  Biven  during  the  season.  Atnong  tbe  otberpublicbuild- 
igs  are  a  fine  brick  Union  depot,  a  commodloua  brick  charity  bospital,  and 
brick  public  school  building  of  modern  design,  and  an  auxiliary  bulldinK, 
the  two  together  capable  ot  accommodating  six  hundi«d  pupils,  a  larus 
brick  colored  univeralty.  and  colored  academy.  There  are  also  in  the  city 
handsome  church  structures  of  alt  denominationa  and  several  beautiful  clnb 
room.%  lodges,  armories,  and  bails.  The  Alabama  River  at  Selma  is  spanned 
by  tbe  finest  Iron  toot  and  wagon  bridge  la  tbe  South.  Watei^works  with 
alarKOstand  tower,  reaervoira,  and  flttecD  milea  of  pipe,  lurnish  the  city 
with  the  purest  artesian  water  tor  Ore  and  domestic  purposes ;  and  the 
streets  ate  brilliantly  lighted  with  electricity,  with  an  incandescent  and 
commercial  circuit  and  gas  tor  residences. 

T)i«rs  are  three  banks  in  Selma.  the  City  National,  Commercial,  and 
the  Bank  of  Selma.  The  Arst  two  are  among  the  largest  and  strongest  In 
the  South. 

'l  floe  syatem  of  street  railway  runs  throttgb  the  principal  streets  of 
.-_   ., ,.,..,. ,. .. -'ihUe  Union  ' 


tbo  city,  connecting  with  the  residence  portion  a 


The  following  are  the  leading  manuFacturca  ot  the  city  :  Tbe  Mathew'n 
Cotton  Hill.  U.un  spindles  and  with  a  capacity  ot  17,000  yards  ot  cloth  dally; 
"   iCentralCotlon-Oll  Hills,  one  ot  the  larKestandmoetniorouKhlvequippiril 

Its  In  the  South ;  the  East  Teniieasee.  Virginia  &  Georg^  shops,  eot- 
kTtwt  and  employing  300  workmen ;  the  Unioo  Iron  Works,  manu- 


SELUA- 

_ittrlog  steam  engine  Ckatlofn  anS  rktokbie  ■ncUItta 

Worka.  toakiDK  mining  c*n  md  Aam  cuUags;  CkwOiic      __ 

tag  Compso}'— tba  wMt^>aBOf  Ibi*  compAay  st«  nnimrp*igin1  ani  nrr  ti 
alf  orer  tfae  South ;  tvro  Ice  tectories;  two  powetfol  cottOD  c4«  ~  ~ 
Che  Kconles'  Sssb.  Door  and  Ullnd  F^tarj ;  tb4  tUMvin'  fUee.  G 
and  Qinoert :  Excelsior  Battllni;  Mid  Mineral  Water  Works :  Gill  Wf ■_>.,■_ 
Puralttire  Factor; ;  tvo  steaoi  Unodiirs ;  saddle  and  banwai  Taetnc 
bakerleftt  candy  and  cigar  lacloriea,  and  ottier  minor  iodiutri**. 

S«1mBlB  the  Alabama  ci-ntre  at  the  Rreat  Kast  TcnovMos^  VlrsiBl* 
Georgia  Railway  sj«t«m,  and  ba«  altofcether  eight  dUIcrrat  raa<*ftr>U 

The  Seliiia,  Bnrne  &  Dalton. 

The  Western  ot  Alabama  Its  HanlKomiiry). 

I'be  Briarfleld,  Block  ton  &  Blrmln^ialn. 

The  Mobile  &  BlrmiOKtiam. 

Tbe  Selma  &  Akron. 

The  Selma  &  Gult. 

The  Birminfcbam,  Selma  &  New  OrtMni. 

The  sarvef  ot  the  Selma  &  Atlanui  Air  Line  hu  beea  n^«,  ud  ll 
road  wltbonCdonbt  nili  be  built  Id  the  noar  fntan. 

Selma  ia  one  a{  the  finest  Interior  cot  ion  markai^  In  tbr  Soath.lta  nadl 
ronolDK  Irom  lj&>,000  to  130,000  bales  amiaally,  anil  tbu  vuInnM  at  '  ~  ' 
of  the  citf  is  Immenae. 

TBx  NOinoiPAL  aorsHincKNT 
of  the  city  consists  of  a  MayoF  and  tea  OoiuirllBiati,  and  do  elty  In  tJ 
United  States  has  a  twtter  record  for  law  and  order  Hon.  B.  U.  St««a 
is  the  pre<>ent  chief  mazistrate  ot  Selma.  He  it  a  ({entleman  of  flaa  IamI 
Renc«,  hlgli  moral  nbaracter,  and  l>raad  and  pro^rnMlre  *■*»«.  L*otl«« 
excellent  administration,  the  city  has  moved  forward  rapidly  m  IM   ~   ' 

E,  prosperity  and  progress. 

Hamilton  C  (9*i 


WILUAMSPORT,  PA. 

Tbb  city  of  WlllUmsport.  Pa.,  In  Northvn  Ceninl  I'otnqrlranla,  M 
metropolis  of  the  largest  county  In  the  State— Ljoomlnif. 

IttpopnlatloDl with  South  WlMlaaiaponl  w«a30,a»by  Ibe  U.  3.  Cea 
of  IWO.  and  the  population  of  the  county  lO.OOQ. 

Williamaport  is  the  scat  ot  a  basin  of  bard  and  soft  mm),  eok*,  Iron  m 
limtwtone,  lumber,  marble,  flag  and  building  stonv.  aad  good  clay  b 
Situated  ia  a  fcttile.  prodoctiire   ocnlre.  witn   un-inrpuscd  tarlilUna, 

additional  outlets  and   inroads  In  i ..',   iviitieiBry 

otan  early  realizatlun  of  these  adtti'  .!i>  ullcri  Ibe  Indi 

ID Qtactaring centre.  iTrred  bora,  atfl. 

perton.    HerlocattonalODgtbelH'iiiir  -;'i>:|ai!)iai>Bi,KMIi 

on  either  side  by  magnlQcrent  mount.iin  rsria'.>.  "tiirii  lerTe  a^  natvi 
refrigerators  and  gire  a  delightful  and  ctcq  ai.motpbrn,  and  with  eban 
ing  drives  and  pure  uioiinialn  water,  the  city  nlTrr^  to  liomu-lDTera  an  liI* 
plac«  ot reH|ii«nc<!i  and  in  that  regard  bvr  advaulage*  are  la  tourb  with  b 
d^lrabillty  In  an  indastrial  sense. 

WllUamsport  has  elgbt  banks,  promlocnt  aiiiDag  which  an  Ibafolloi 

Firnl  National.  lncaiporat«d  in  IM : 

W('F>l  Branch  Natlou«1.  Iucorporat*d 
National  bank  in  1805 :  capiul.  •lOO.OU ;  nrphii.  tWIjm. 

Cochran,  Payne  &  UcCormlck  bc«an  boslnaM  April  1.  IH7. 
than  two  years  pout  it*  Individual  doposUs  «ub}««t  to  cfavch  bar* 
9700,000. 

Su-Hjuebanoa   Trust    and  Sate   Deposit  Company,  anti 

tsuoooo. 


WlllUmiport  at  tba  cIom  at  tba  scfaocil  nar  In  Hay,  L ._  _. 

■rhooUo/all  grade*,  bbcb  achool,  ••alar,  Jnotot,  and  primary.  t*«Il 
■■Culinary,  and  three  biulneas  ooUegea. 


She  has  a  palil  On  department,  wUb  ri>ur  engines  and   ladder 
—  " -'--».■».  D/ty- ■- — ■- •  -'    ■  »       


i-Ui)t«,  ibr>«  mllltA' 


as       ■ 


THK  NORTH  AMERIOAy  RBVIEiV  ADVBRTI8B1 

^White  Spotless  Arms 

Soft  White  Hands 


/Shapely  nails,  an  unblemished  skin,  and   luxuriant  hair  are  pro- 
/duced  by  the  celebrated  Cuttcura  Soap,  beyond  all  comparison 
r  the  most  effective  skin  purifying  and  beautifying  soap  in  the  world, 
^  as  well  as  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  toilet  and  nursery  soaps.      It  is 
I  the  only  preventive  and  cure  of  pimples,  blotches,  blackheads,  red,  1 
.tough,  and  oily  skin,  and  most  complexionai  disfigurations  and  baby  J 
blemishes,  because  the  only  preventive  of  inflammation  and  clogging  j 
.  o(ihepores,thecauseof  minor  affections  of  the  skin,  scalp,  and  bair.j 

CUTICURA  SOAP 

^produces  the  whitest,  clearest  skin,  the  softest  hands  and 
shapely  nails,  as  well  as  luxuriant  hair  and  healthy  scalp. 
Hence  its  sale  is  greater  than  the  combined  sales  of  all  other 

skin  and  complexion  soaps. 

J^nomr    T-Tiimnr   vrnptlon.  Imparttr,  and  dlsoaae  of  tbe  blood,  akin,  and 

^Very    tiumor   •ckb.UapmdUT.pariiwiiaDLlT.udMmnDiiileKllT  cured 

br  tba  ConcDtu  KEUmiKe.  wben  the  bi«t  ul^ileUtM  fall.    Price;  Ctrriniriu.  tbe 

Kraat8klDCure.fiOc.-.<'uTicciu  I'oie.Kc.;  dcnnrBi  Boolvent,  the  new  Blood 

Punfler,  tl-M.     PotTbb  Dbuo  AKD  Cbuiuui.  ConpoBiTiON,  Boaton.    ■'AH.  Anocr  thb 

IkU.  80AI.P.  iKl>HUB."8lpaceB,  illaitmad,  HOdfMUuaiid  teaUmonlalB.  mailed  free. 


l¥ctorsi 


y      MAKE  THE  PACE     r-^ 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO., 


K^     A.  Q.  SfALDINO  A  SROt., 


POND'S' 
3  (EXTRACT) 
CURESy 


lilies  Boils 

Wounds  Bruises 
Sun  burn  Chafing 
Spra  i  n  s  Soreness 
Sore  Enjes  Sot-n  Feet 
Mosqit'^      ■'■■' 

n'jes 


■ 

I 

I 


TBB  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIXW  ADVERTtBEtLi 


\\\m  PHOSPHins 


I  KEBTE  FOOD, 

un«dT>lne(or  therallrrof  brkln>weatl' 
ilttn  of  iDBiuorr,  ■Dd  oervDiM  totut,  Irrl- 
WKk«ruln«iw.  iil«lit  iweaU,  luiil  ill  treak 
kUed  bf  ncrvDuB  lUalo,  worrr,  oxcewAi, 


^IttlOQI 


tedbrlgMdloE  phriloUiiB  uid  I  ha  world 'i 
te-ttorkcn.  DruRsliU.  or  bf  inmil  (tH 
BittlSch  SirMt.  New  Y 

r 

pnpuapUat  frae. 
rwbf 'b  rolit  utd  OtUrrh  CoMu 
■bit  tatCcM  ta  the  aew).  lUHl  Isllnniis, 
■Jty  mttil  W  fu. 


^?@^6 


Hay=Fever 
Sufferers 

Should  read  our  new 
1 1 2-page  book  on  the 
treatment  and  cure  ol 
Hay-Fever  and  Asthma. 
Sent  free  on  apph'cation. 


reficf,    [  an  pl«ued  to  tky  th»t  your  medJciAci 
crrUjuljr  citfvd  (ik  lo  luj  cured. 

P.  Harold  Hayes,  M.  D., 
716  Main  5t.,  BuHalo,  N.  Y. 


'lONAL  PRIZE  to  T.  Laroche, 
16,600  f' 


AWARDED  ^"*^^^   ^Jf  at    Tlmna,    Pari.. 

LD  MEDALS  ^^«     *  swne,,  ac 

perience  of  tnaoy  years,  logelher  with  aid  eitcndeil  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine^  ol 
■s  enabled  T.  LARocns  lo  eilnict  the  eatirc  actlre.propLTtics  of  Peniviun  Bark, 
nol  befnre  attained),  and  lo  concentraie  tbein  in  an  elixir,  which  poBsegsrs  Ld  the 
legiwe  iu  RESTORATIVE  &nd  INVIGORATING  qiialllips.  free  from  the  disagree- 
emtss  flf  other  rcmcrliw. 


^3^^  ^SSMI^ 


ITH  PHOSPHATES. 

combination  of  PI 
n  barks  makes  ._ 
;tion)  used  iritl 
mgtbeuuigtha 


TBE  NOBTB  AMERICAN  HEV1£W  ADVEBTl 


1 


The  Relative  Value  oi 

miVERAL 
Table  Waterd 


11.L.(:«TKA.TEtl     «V      DtltMUKUH. 


"The  Kohinoor," 

OilgUua  weigtit  BOO  conU, 
utcut  weight  3!»  cuua. 
Owned  bf  Queen  VIceoiIil 


iSai'atog^a 

Kisisingpen 

Water. 


tM  THE  waKl.o. 

Tke  »■!}    Tablt    WattT  k«iU 


posirriTHLY  piJKc:  table  ttate 


S\nATiMLVK.1SHl^GE.9l  til?iGE1i  Al'K 

Midr  Cron  Ihr  roMllirl^  Vor'  Mania«>  Ut»lK((B  Wbkt.  wukaal  ri|a 
Ik*  BIT',   BBd    tike   II.  rAUiata*   St)   MaB«T>tlarr«  (.ArMalr   Act4  b*v 

Saratoga  KfsalnK«n  SpHni  Co..  Baratoica  Springs,  N>3 

"" M""S 


I.  It  ItB/rcaft  watai  from  a  monDtaln  sdHdr. 
haalbcplearant  UsiBUid  rerrcibtDs  qaolltj 
which  wn  only  b«  (ounil  In  rnounUlmprioB  wi 
I.  Itli  th«  most  srarkllng  nod  tltei 
■ratnnt,  IxdOK  charind  with  lu  own  K>it  ukta 
ool  of  the 

lib.  HarDTnmended  by  all  phyaldaas 
[ricd  Itan  l)w  Matreinedr  kaoirn  tor  indtseaUon: 
■nd  •tainiKh  tntahlii*. 

hh.  A  eliemloil  BRKlrili  ihowi  It  conUlM' 
twal  pruprrll*!  U)  *cl  <)■•  •v.mach,  Ut« 


VlaiiUou/ 


TBB  NORTH  AStgRICAN  REVIEW  AD} 


BUFFALO  LITHIA  WAT 


Dipsomania  and  Morphinoi 

(Liquor  and  Opium  Habit) 


A    BOON    TO    WOMEN 


BALSTEIt    nOTLASD,  M.  A.,  M.  ».,  of  Of   Fmc^llt  af  ParU, 

rrofumiar  In  (As  Ballimorr  MedUal  Oolleff*,  tU.,  mle.: 

••  I  hava  rrcqnontl;  DbBerved  the  onratlTa  Dftteta  ot  Buffklo  LIthIa  Bprlati,  Tf«*. 

trentmHDtDrDtPSOMAN'IAHDd  MORPHINOMANIA. 

ALLKVIATK  THK    GASTRITIS    upon   which    ttta    CRATIW 
ALCnllUL  AND  OPIUM  d(i|wni)3.  ALLAY  the  CEREBRAL  llYPKftSHIA  uid   Ml 
KSClTABnJTT.  OVERCOMING  »t  the  8AUB  TIMB  Ihe  UKPATIO  Md  RKK 
aoROEMENTSBOCWininonlrrouna  In  IheHCoMI.    .    .    .    BvrFJUO  WUTMM 
Xo,  1  it,  prrhapt,  MDH  lAan  any  other  tratrr  la   tJ><  iHirM.  ■  ajHaUte  /Wi 


D'AMTin,  Pinia.  Foanok 


April  Ifi.  1S», 

ITiifvp  In  Camrt  »/  One  Ztairn  Baif-Gallau    ttoliUt,  fS.OO  r.O.B, 

e  PuDiiblBta  sent  fi 


'^1 


THOMAS   F.   GOODE. 

HOTEL  opep  JUME  ttt  Buffalo  Lithia  Spring:!,  Vii| 


TAKE     THE    POPUL-AR 


MDNON  ROUTE 


EHIGH  YaLLEY  Bh 


we  OKEAT  scsmc  mi 


CHICACO  TO  INDIMiPOUS,  CWCIinUTI.  | 

CHICAGO  TO  UPAKETTE,  LOUISVILLE, 
.&1U)  AU.  ponna  soiTta. 


AKERICA'S  WOMOei 


i^son 


Tourist  Cities  to  the  Summer  Resort- 
of  the  North  and  Northwest.    PuUroaE. 
anest  vestibuled  equipment  on  all  traiu-^ 
Exclusively  the   Dining  Car  Line  bc-jfuii.. 
tween  Chicago  and  Cincinnati     Com.      '~ 
partCDciit  Cars  in  adilbion  to  the  regu 
Ur  Pullman  Sleepers. 


AU  roar  ImbI  aftaiit  tor  imtM  tU  tim  Dae 


TBS  NOttTB  AMERICAN  RBVIBW  ADVBRTIBBR. 


IRAVES 

PASSENGER 


Elevators 


FREIGHT 
THE  GRAVKS  ELEVATOR    COMPANY 

ai<04  Liberty  Straat,  Mew  Vark,  e20  AUantlc  Aisnue,  Boaton, 


WORKS:   ROCHESTER,  N,  V. 

St.  I^nl*:  Sos  Bulldlmr.  Detroit:  Had^ei  BnlldlnK 

Bend  forCaUlOKOBSKii'l  ClnmlBr*. 


• 


The  Start      And  Finish 


of  a 


Good  Dinner 


provided  only    they    are   prepared    by    the    Franco- 
American  Food  Company,     (sold  bv  grocers.) 

Franco- American  Food  Compa7iy, 

iVtil  Broadway  &•  Franklin  Street,  Neiv  York. 


P 


PETER    COOPER'S 


CELATIHEi 

^^^tor  Wine  Jellies,  Blanc  Mange,  Charlotte  Basse.        ^J 

^^^^Hariud  QtUtin*  \%  the  moit  for  fimilj  us«,  u  It  Wl^K^^^^^k 

^^^^B  IBM  tim«       alMOlca.  J^^^^^^^^l 


^>: 


^ 


e^ 


iigS 


THE 


HAMMOND    MANIFOLI 
ATTACHMENT? 

MANIKOLDINQ    IS    MADE     EAS 


No  Argument   now    leit 
Competitors  to  Attack 


THE  HIMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  447-449  East  52<  St. 


Settd  for  Dr»rrt\ 


t  AdjM]blr>Hi  \mkm    |Mpfi 

\BH,r.im,g,      Price,  tlM.  0«Mpl«M> 

(o.  8  HublDo  UkH  ptpv  It  iBcbM  wMa,  104  wi 

.)  InolMi  tone    PriM,  tl  1«,  CoMVlMB. 

Saulftra 


THE  BAR-IOCK  TTPEWI 

Tbe  Modem  VritliE-liifil 

VWbiB  Wrltiagr. 
FBnii«neiit  JUignnwat. 
AutoaAtifi     ftibboa  ■  VmA 

"Bigh  Sp«ed. 
Powarful   Xanifoldor. 

Xftght-ltiinnlny       Dunbl*. 

The  Columbia  Typewriler  I 

379  ■roadway,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

.IwnMUka«a>MMniMtlalkB«c>ld.  ni* 
d>a  SbmuI-IuumI  lortniaiMUi  i  bait  aew^tam. 
Arlaa  ana  on  ul  -mItm      Ma. 


TBE  ret  lODO, 


«i«- 


THB  SOUTH  AHEJUCAS  BSVIEW  AVVESTISER. ^H 

TO  ADVANCE  THE  STANDARD  OF  TYPEWRITING! 


$5,000  in  Cash— Columbian  Fair  Prizes  ^ 


TO  BK  GIVKN  BY  THB 


YOST  WRITING  MACHINE  C07 


Tbe  New  ViXtl  with  lis  dlmcl  InklnK 
■j-Btem,  cpntre-cnlde  ■IlKanient  mud 
nlocll}-  loach  permlu  ■  atmndard  at 
■fork  never  before  IfaoOKblallaliuble. 
Tkle  eoDteeli  therefore!  !■  ot  profonnd 
InMreat  to  >U  ivfao  bellere  Id  jirogrtat 

by  atDdeiiU  In  tri>«Mrrller  acbaola, 
SMcbcra  or  opcrmtora  apon  lb«  Tout 
■nrarbcw    in    the    Cnlled    lltal«a    or 


■rill  be  idvan  to  th , 

form  In  (beBhariearspaoa  o(  clin«— all  In 
b*  wtllteD  trom  dlcUkUoa  <~  ~  "~ 


ONE   GRAND   PRIZE   OF   %\fi<iO 

competilor  on  ttie  Yoet  Wiiciax  Machine  wbo  «ha]l  wtlte  in  tbc 

—  -    -■■'--■■ e>epc« '.t  thejBdvWBnd  ooeoFoBcb  atyle  of  ■ 

ilneasieltersi  two  iDinn 


'ork  I 


kppolntMl  tojTiilee  0?  the  tTpeirriUi 

T*. —  1....J1 —  . •- 'or  thi«  icran    .  .  ,  . 

wMX  be  bald  In  ChiCBgo  ahontjr  after  tbe  openlnii  of  Uie  World's 


UMfflAN  FAitt  COMMITTEB;  thaTsi: 

„ JnitetblblliiaCtheralr. 

Those  InUodlnit  tocom^te  for  tbia  ^and  priie  ot  11,000  mast  send  ip  Ibolr  Dames  and  add  re 


Tbt  Jndces u> be appolnied  bj  tbe  WORLDdC 
-*- Titfnire'.bl 

cbolUbeb 

TEN    PRIZES   OF   9100   EACH 


papfli  Id  tf penrltlDK  Bcboola,  or  oiierahira  an 
our  tbouiand  ward»each,  written  upon  the  Vi 

WTllluMaFlne  Art."  "Tbe  Fnlnre  of  typewriting,"  or  an;  ui  ine  iu»  o 

Tost  WrilJnR  Uachine  Company, 

TWENTY   PRIZES    OF   S30   EACH 

lApnpUlIn  trpeirnclIWacbOoll,OToperatonanTwbere.  ufollowB:  Tea  prliea 
_..-  .^..1    "--■  yoet  Wntlufi  MBchU.e._  attain  tbe  jfraaleM  sp<^   lor 


Wri'tina  Machine.    Subjao'    ^^b* 
he  list  of  subjects  fumiBtaed  br  tbe 


wbo  sbali.  apon 

metBoriied  seniei. r— 1 

•tdQlrlT  perfect  i*ork  of  both  apn*tar  and  machine.     Particulan  rumlihed. 
neratoca  wbo  sball  write  coiFBeUj  from  dictation  of  nev  mattar    uuon  [' 
the  STsMost  number  otwonls  Id  Are  mliiutea.    Parttculara  furnished. 

TWENTY   PRIZES    OF   S29   EACH 


Yoal 


to  popllA  In  [fpewrttlng  I 

■enpla.  upon  the  Yost  w „ 

heal  aampleii.  npon  the  Yoet  d 
Ilaiilarsfum    '     " 


folio* 


Ten  prlM*  f  jt  tbe  best  U 


e  Yost  1 

1  npon  Ibc  ^oV  Wrl< 


,--  .  -- WrIUnit  Machi 

umisbed. 

FIFTY  PRIZES  OF  tlO  EACH 
1(1  pupili  In  I ypewritloB  schools,  KXCLUSIVKLiV,  as  follows:  Ten  tor 
not  sxcoedlniE  two  thousand  wordi,  written  upon  the  Yost  Writinv  Ma 
lotuMier  tbe  Yost  Writing;  Msohlne:"  ten  for  tha  beet  ten  traascrfpts  a 

of  leoala  alter  tobefan>l>b«t:tenrDrtbebe(t  ten  orltcinal  deslRcs  a.  ..  ..  _    -,._   ....    

WrltlDK  Miifbtne:  and  iwenli' tor  tbe  best  twenty  h-uelneng  letloni  written  upon  Ibc  Vost  Wrlllnit 
Machine.  ParUcnlare  tumiabed.  Wlnnere  of  any  of  tbe  higher  prliea  '"  '"^"  -•>  i'^-l-  ...  i.. 
barrodfRm  ihiscompeUtiou. 

TEN    PRIZES    OF    SIOO    EACH 
wDl  be  KlvcD  to  tbe  proprlMon  iit  the  ten  IfpeiarlllnK  aekoala  whom  reapsoUre  ptuUa  MtalB 
the  tarnst  nuaaar  oF  tbo  above  named  priae*. 

Piill  parllvBlaraaslo  ttaecoodlUonaiOTemlnKall  thesecuulMtsruniiabed  U|«D  •■ 

*      YOST  WRITING  MACHINK 


#1 


TBE  NORTB  AKSBlCAlf 


ANDREW     DUNNING 

REAL  ESTATE  INVEST! 

Suite    23,   92   LA   SALLE   ST..    CHICAGO. 


SPECIALTIES  :  Aoi«TruUiii  MorthwtiM  MoUoai  of  C 
pajiDg  fliad  luDoDie  on  gold  ImiIs. 

ir  joa  desire  Acre  traota  For  snbdlilsfaa  or  InTeoti 
■nkl  Ion  aa  la  the  reaaan  «bf  the  north weat  Holioaa  ar*  now  taU>c  Um  taxi  M 
■jicKot  proOCtotbe  lureator. 

&■  Hr.  Dunning  atisolviflg  and  arlustTflv  eontrolt  mwn  ln<l  Ar  ^fm  j 
tsto  brakere  as  vfll  as  int^stiyrit. 


GREAT  FALLS,  MOBIiNj 


"»"TNE  Cin  OF  S«OKE-ST»CMI-^ 

EVERETT^SjIssiWS 


UNinbsBJUUinf  tal%b»cUj  Oft  folia 


lUARANTEED! 

First  Borteaie  Loais  '(•-■■iH-'i':- 


IN»ESTMENTS 

booicht  and  sold  [u  a 


maifB  In  Rettl  Sstale.    ftod 
_  pitrobMe  moQc;  marlAftvr* 

(SC  Paul,  Uuioe&polia.  nJlmh. 

and_W(niiipett.      Best    of     referencwi. 


SSl'f!??..?"''  W-lnnipett.  Best  of  ™f< 
WM,  aiCNDRICKa,  Oer.  Am.  Bwilt  Plda. 
.,_^ St   Pnnl.  Mil 


-*  BE  I  AbteluletTBOcnre. 

■eml-KDaaiillT  by  draft  od 

,    soubI  attention  slveDloal 


r  nOHTUAGE  LOAM 

-■^        -e.   Internal  i>nnil> 

1   New  York.     I'l- 

-.. All  loan«.     HlKl.o 

AddTBM  FRANK  J.  Ha.MILTi)^ 


Arkell,  MtMillaii  &  Stewart, 

Mines  and  Mining  Stocks, 

Aspen.    Colorado, 

Ilw  following  HlMloir  Mijllto  <Jlh«,;. 


EUGENE  D.  WHITE  & 


iv».ii.HAnRatAN.ai 

NICUOLAS  FtSEL    OU' 

HARRIMA 

No.  1 20  aroadm 

BANERSm 

TRANSACT  A  nCNKBl 
wnx-K  KX'  HAS! 

I—AIRY 

^■OR  LADIES.  Ol 

Iaymfc.c< 

Ir.lT.vT.r""'" 

.....v.  ^ 


THE  KOBTH  ^iNEBTCAJf  BBTjnr  ADVER: 


B«DOwaed  (or  Tone  and  Durability. 

Sold  at  UoderaU  Priooi 
B«nted  and  Sxchangvd. 


The  FISCHER  PIANOS  are  naed 
by  the  beat  artiste,  and  will  be  found 
in  homes  ol  refinement,  tast«,  and 
mnsical  cnltarc. 

WABKKOOMB  : 

110   FIFTH    AVE.. 

OOR.  IIITH  aTREBT.  N.  Y.  OITT. 


THE 


MASON  &•  RIS< 

TttAoTji  Ml  Sumner  St.  War 

Kindl]>  nrottoBtUt  taUUiMltm  «1 
OKOKOE  A.  UTCUrtCLU    P«n 


AUTOMATON 
PIANO. 


The  Only  Successful  Setf-Playlng 
Piano  tn  the  World. 


ON  VOUR  OWN  PIANO. 

wltb  aU  tbe  eipnwMon  i»id  nJI  Ibo  brtUUDer  ot 
■ivcilUun  of  UiM,  KublDilslu  or  Piulvniwiikl. 
It  Bnablea  aixj  oii«  to  pliif  olkolaaJ,  DpciAtIa  ul 
papulu-  uiiulo  wlIhouL  «  Iimiud.  feednv  la  b*- 
Itcrlnv.    (UJudaoClt. 


;)MKTOHP\KHQCQ. 


MOIEBATEP«m,TCRin  lU 
cvcRT  mrauHivT  rouv  warn 

CATAUOOUtS  f*t*. 

EMERSON  PIANO 

IT<  TttKMOMT  ST..)      B»  riFT 
■OSTOM^PASS.      I HCW  ■ 

^^^^ 

Piano. 


HAD    OVER 
IMBMBKR!*. 

M*  CASH  SCRFLCS. 

KnEPoatTKD  wini  biit» 

I    Tatwis    la    FlrM-CIkH    Ac^bU. 
;0.  A.  LITCHFIELD.  Pres. 

jmgeBId'g,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOlLINC  WATER  OR  MILK. 

PPS'S 

FATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

OCOA 

IBCLLEO  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


Mfirr    Hits    Bll>    CAdlOT    so    BOW 

WIFE  jw  iH>  II  ...II  ™»,J™^ 


OSH^Uubest  locmiloo  on  mnli  kwl ttl»,WI lOr 
tM,(ieo  for  a  radnotkn  worKt  fW 
.tM.iaeraritock  r>nli.  tU.MW  tor 
wooUm  mlllg,  tio.ooo  ror  >  tAper  mill.  tS.OW  for 
a  poCUrr.  K.000  for  a  'auB.rr.  IS.Wn  for  gi»^ 
works.  OKden  hiu  natural  gaa.  moaiiUliia  of 
ooal,  and  plenty  ot  iroo  and  nntVB.  Wa  maaa 
boslLieAa.  No  dpad-beada  or  adrentimra  nood. 
aplJj. 

SECT,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 

]  OGDEN.  UTAH. 

GarfieldTea-^ 

Mof  badeaflngiCiiTeaSlelE  Hoadaflici 


THE  NORTH  AMEMCAii  REVIKIV  AlfyEllTtSEi 


BICYCLED  FACT 

Golumbias  cjn't  help  leading — built 
to  lead — All  good  things  said  about  all 
bicycles  are  in  Columbias — Columbias 
are  guaranteed  all  over — There's  no 
experiment  in  Columbia  buying — 
Columbias  are  as  handsome,  as  light, 
as  strong,  as  easy  running  as  can  be — 
more  so  than  all  other  bicycles. 

Book  Kbout  ColnmbUa  trM  &t  ColambiB  uvnolr^  br  vaU 
for  two  tHtHxnt  auai|ia.  Utlln  book  kbsut  Oolumblw  Fraa  (oc 
apoeulDnnL  t^na  MfR.  Co.,  m  Coloinbiis  Ais.BoXai;  II 
WunnSt..  NrwYork  :»l  Wabuh  At&.  chluxo. 


SEND  FQH  CATALOGUE. 

UtWW    TENMIS.   BASE    BAU-. 

RIFLES, 
FISHIII8 
Hai£.     _  _ 

>ih iiouibs a. a. (iju, J-ti 

¥ucluii'tRMtVo*,  ii.  loiiB.'iia 


I  I'M  ■!■•.  nli^n  Ci 


itfv  roil  Aiti  CATitiOCiX 
8T0VEB  BIOTOLE  MTQ.  00,  Fn 


WE^SELLJilRECT 


THE 


THE    MOTHER    VEIN    OF    CREEC 


THE   BONANZA    MINES   OF   CREEI 

DO  NOT  OELAV  M^nuu  ,.«  •...   iii„.i-.,,.  H„i  ,.,  .,<  Ox*.  "i^o-J"' 


J U P ITER  '-"b E LMO N t'  °"g OL D 


rrwMS^^": 


LITHOGRAPHERS, 

'^»  8  ORcuTT^«,  „a5_ CHICAGO. 

■  «n*..J^lL*'  Oreatost  Veins  orSUMNVSIDE,  CREEOE,  are  the 

KMUIZER  SONATA  and  YELLOVy  JACKET 

-   *"»eraoclexteii»iQnorihflU*.lB-'     En  ouff  h  rich  on 

lllPiT|,WJE'!l 


wmym  Rail"Cu«anQa«il« 


wmyvu  Rait"<;unanUB«lla<w."  Saa  fat  lincrin- 
HrtCutWiKisdutni.  AGENTS  WANTED, 
XSVSTOHS  PUBLtBHtNC  CO..  PbllidclphiiL 


dolh  breej  a  habit 
in  I  for  who  that  once 
hath  used  himself  to  Shrewsbury 
Tomato  ketch  up  wild  gooil  will 
""—>*'  up  that  relish  tohismcnt  I 


E:C-Ha.T&rj»(S^  A/^tt't&rK'y^iF 


«T.»«. 

nmstMt 

WATCHEt' 


euNS 


TtlEFOPtUlClEHIaTCO       I 


PARQUET  FLOORS 


tow  ft  ItrtiltMrp  B.  BmigBfl  Bt„  TbUJo,  tthi.!. 
TOKOLOOY,  a  comiilMe  Uiia'  Ouldf-  it, 
MUk isd 4IMU*.  WeaienwTlU-*To«oLo<ii  n 
Wtb  IM  **l«bl  Is  (toliL-  -aboold  nri-nuM 
>k(  On  It  w«aU  In  (tu  am  book  MTOd."  "  Nazi 


SPEND  VACATION 
COMFORTABLY. 


Uoing  anayi    Why  not  Bicycle? 
will  add   to  jour  pleasore  anil  Im- 
prove your  health,  Rldiiiu  wiy  Bicycle 
—Rftmhier Bicycle  Ridloft  Is 
curious  eierciac."  Elerciw  ini<aDB 
hesUb.    You  ride  oD  Binmber  wftRoo 
or  flat  car  wlipit  you  can't  belp  It,  hut 
r  CDmFort  chooee  n  spring  carriaRe 
uiauy     apriagcd      Putlmaa     Cor. 
Springs  afford  comfort.    Ramliler  Bi- 
cycles have  spring   frame.      Lumber 
WaRon  — Cnrriage,  Flat  Car^Pullman, 
Rigid  Fr&Die  Bicycle— Spring  Frame 
Kambler.     Seel     Ramblers  ar«  fully 
^d,  alvajs  baTC  been.    Send 
tor     d<>scrlptioa.      Mention     NoilTB 
American  Review, 


GORMOllTUEFFEBTMFG.CO. 


THE  :.'ORTH  AMERICAS  Ilt^'lEW  ADyKK'. 


AVER'S 
Hair  Vigor 


t  liBlr  lu  tM 

liutva,  ihln,  ftiiil  vnjr 
hair  to  Its  orl(tii*l 
color.  te»nre.  »u<i 
HtiiiiKlNiiiw:  |irtventa 
Itlnrm  tallliiionit.&nil 


HAVE  YOU 


NEW    KEYBOAF 


THE  AMERICAN  WRIDMB    MM 

HllRTFORD,    COHI 
BRANCH  (*"  "'™'"»T.  N"  Tl 

CNBUBM   FACTOItT.    COVCNTRT. 

A«og  9>|iartmctt 

90IUV  or  MDIQIR  AIS 


rRmrw  AL-vxBTKti 


i^ears  Soap 

rhe  more  civilized  we  become  the  more  un- 

tural  lives  we  lead. 

We  are  like  farm  horses  brought  up  on  the 

^zy  hills  to  spend  their  nights  in  city  stables 

d  days  on  pavements,  with  too  much  dry  hay 

d  oats  and  no  green  grass.     The  horses  get  on 

ite  as  well  as  we. 

And  the  more  unnatural  lives  we  lead  the  more 

re  we  have  to  take  of  ourselves,  or  suffer  the| 

nsequences. 

We  have  one  advantage  in  being  a  trifle  vain;! 

at  keeps  our  hands  and  faces  clean  —  the  rest  of  j 

also  perhaps — and  our  color  fair. 
We  can  scarcely  do  this  without  being  healthyJ 
anity  makes  the  dentist;  the  dentist  makes  diges- 
)n;  and  that  is  health,  if  the  skin  is  right. 

Pears'  Soap  takes  care  of  the  skin,  and  the  skifl 
kes  care  of  the  rest  qM^BHhMaBB|  plenty  oT 
her  soaps,  h\ilamm^^^^^^^^^Kiy/c  have 


TBE  SORTS  AXERlCAir  KSVIEW  AD^IHRri 

AN     ARCHITECI 

may  distinguish  himself  by  his 
or  his  plans,  or  his  structure,  or  I 
attention  to  small  details,  or  in ; 
ways. 

Varnish  is  the  last  detail  of  1 
but  not  the  least. 

Itself  invisible,    it   is    neve 
most  conspicuous. 

Scarcely  thought  of,  its  efi 
signalize  finish. 

It  may  be  a  source  of  coc 
pleasure,  or  it  may  be  the  cat 
equally  constant  annoyance. 

How  to  jfisure  its  being  a  s^ 
pleasure  is  told  in  our  "People's 
Book." 

Sent  free. 


Murphy  V.-vrnish  Coj 


^AKlKl! 
POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

■tt  ft  "ll   111   ta.icij[..i.-    ■:^.=--.ii-L«farf 

ROTAf.  BAKI.S'U  PflWDEK  COl, 


¥WrjlT.,  PiSB.  13TB. 

.BAm&Co.-s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

ftlftn  »hirll  the  etceta  at 
oil  liaa  brrn  rmiiiTed, 

ImAtmttluMy  Pure 
ana  it  u  Solubte. 

No  Chemicals 


M-il  in  l!j 


I<r*pu- 


Tracts 

JOSEPH    BUfOSTT   A   CO 


nmmruniBsiziiicn,  ^s 


■■OTw/'Mirs 


aUon.     li  liM 
than   thttt  tima  tk» 
urtHfik  at  Cocoo 


R.  H.  MACY  &  GO, 

8cr±h  Art.  ISUi  is  l-Ua  St. 


new    YORK. 

20  t«  £0  f«r  « 


ROAD    HARNESS. 

$7.49     $20.63     $24.38     »32.49 
$43.74      $59.99      $74.99 

4  $89.00  and 
I      $99.00, 


Comerford  make . 

LIOHT  DOUBLE  HARNESS 

$47.49    $56.24    $66.49    $72.49 

$81.24      $99.99    $118.74 
Comerford  make $  I  99.00 


Fears  ;:>( 


Personal  civilization  is  only  bej 
dress  well,  use  good  language,  compun 
analyze  soaps,  make  roads,  paint  picti 
houses,  and  print  advertisements. 

Personal  civilization  is  making  the  i 
man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl  —  but  ba 
with  the  baby. 

The  baby  is  n't  spoiled;  that  is  mc{ 
to  be  said  of  the  rest  of  us. 

What  we  want  is  a  morning  bath, 
scrubbing ;  we  ought  not  to  think  ' 
we've  had  it. 

A  baby  brought  all  the  way  up  i 
would  be  more  of  a  man  or  woman  thaq 
creatures,  can  comprehend.     The 
alkali  in  it. 

The  baby  would  need  no  doctor 
would   be    healthy;    or   teacher,   for 
would  be  wise:  or  minister,  he  or 
good.    And  healthy  and  wise  and  ; 
and  beautiful. 

So  Pears'  Soap — because  it  is  nothina 
no  free  fat  or  alkali  in  it — nothing  butj 
the  means  of   personal  civilization, 
the  baby,  if  not    too   late;    but   bett 


.  H.  M AC Y  &  CO" 

SIXTH  AVE,  13th  to  14th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITt.       ^ 


Bich  cut  and  engraved 
glaaswarc  vie  produce  on  th« 
premiaee,  thiw  providing  e«- 
i.'^ptjoual  facilitiee  (or  origi- 
nal and  exclusive  deaignu,  as 
well  as  for  matcbing. 

In  purcbasiog  of  us  you 
SAVE  not  only  the  DIFFEB- 
ENCE  ARISING  FROM 
OUR  POPULAR  PRICES, 
BUT  ALSO  THE  PROFIT 
EXACTED  BY  THE  MAN- 
UFACTURER AND  THE 
WHOLEaALER.  U  it  soy 
then  that  you 
uently 
lUticleB 
AT  UALF 
THE  PRICES 
YOU  HAVE 
BEEN  AC-  - 
CUSTOMED 
TO  PAY? 


Absolutely  Pure. 

m  ot  tartAT  baklna  |io«d«r.     Rlifbett  Ol 

Bll  In  lenvcaliiK  BlTeDgtb.-Lotiit    trntlfri  Slatti 
OoTrramtnt  Food  Britort. 
Rat  At.  Bioso  PoVDKB  Co..  lt»  Wall  at.  N.  T. 


JOSEPH    BURNE 

BOSTON  AND  t 


W.Baker  fiCc-s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


1  bj  C:::-.,;,.  ...^ 


8landard£;i;Flavoi1 


JgSflmnnV    if     PfintjIiF    Ufll 


BOIUim'SFUVORnG  EXTRACT^ 


Me.,  on  Uis  pi 


■r  Oronrfor  (Jkn* 


Mrao^Bt  In  lb*  I 


Aubusson 


xntM 


WHOLE  CARPE1 


A  oholoe  collection  U 
shown  by  us  In  a  varlttty  a 
suited  to  niodom 

[II^B-CLA^^  FUl^NI^mi 

SpoolaJ  Deftluns  i 
Carpets  mndo  for 
ory. 


aiuns  PTMIM 

. SLOAJ 


W.  &  J.  SLOA 


^ON  AND  STHbL  Wl. 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES. 


pund  Drawn  Rods  of  Iron  and  StQ 

STEEL    WIRE    BALE    TIES. 


_wjr,l;r@?e 


r  All  Sizes  and  Descriptions,    for  Hoisting,   Rigging,  Elevators, 
~  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


ITENT  LOCKED  WIRE  ROPES. 


I 


a  THB  ADVANTAOKa  Of  TsESH  RoPES  A.RR: 

MUCH  GREATER  DURABILITY 

>■  of  [be  ordinary  make.  Eiperieaoe  has  abovra  tbnt,  aader  atmllftr  eoDditlons,  A 
Locked  Wire  Ko[>e  nill  wear  trotn  tvro  to  three  times  as  long  as  an  ordinary  wire  rope  ot 
M)ual  lUameCer  and  of  like  macerial ; 

SMOOTH   SURFACE,  -^ 

whIOh  redneea  the  wear,  not  only  o(  tbe  TOp«  ltse)l,  bur  of  the  drums  and  sheaves  on  whleb  ^ 
It  ratio,  t<i  a  mlnimiini.    The  interlocking  o(  Ihe  wires  renders  "uQsUandiiiK"  impoaatUa^ 
aad  In  tbe  erent  ot  a  wire  brealting,  ihe  ends  t^annat  project  ;  ^^^k 

LESS  WEIGHT  AND  SIZE  ^^t 

tlua  rapes  ot  tlie  old  et;  1c  ot  ForrcspoodlDit  sbren);tb  ;  ^^^^| 

NO  TWIST  IN  WORKING. 


THE  TRENTON  IRON  COMPANY. 


k 


Works  and  Office  at  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


NEW    YOBK    OFFICE: 

COOPER,  HEWITT  &  CO. 

17   BtTRl.TNOr   BliVP. 


^ 


U  '^n 


f 


a-tTDs-DDTom-sM     ^/^'^^^ 


catWtiSSSi. 


^^'^ 


f 


^w 


m  APR  i 


-LUO  '^'-^ 


uxu^ 


'^iS'sg 


iiffia_ 


r«99- 


11)0  MAY  12  1387 


libraries' 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY   LIBRARIES 

STANFORD,   CALIFORNIA 

94505 


